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**      in  bond  in  Greet  Britain 

**      aTfrage  priee  of. 88 

**      nxmtkly  export  fWm  New  York,  1843-45.    80 
Grand  Dneby  ofTnaeany,  eom*ee  and  iodiutry  of  93 

Greet  Britain,  grain  in  bond  in 

•*  import  of  tobaeeo  ftom  U.S.  *41  -5. 906 

"  grain  trade  of. 916 

**  export  of  goods  to  U.  8.,  1845. .. .  190 

Greenboeh  and  Troy  Railroad * 98 

Grooakan,  liffat-bonse  on 901 

Goedaloope,  Potote-«-Petie 96 

GuUStfvam, 96,507 

Gunpowder,  law  fcr  dealers  in 99 


• 

HAKBtrBos,  Bank  of 410 

**  Merebant  in  his  eoentinf-booM,. . .  177 

Banse  Tewna,  esports  to. 58 

Hardware  trade,  freodsin 435 

Rairiana  enrled  hair  it  h'relotli  manof  *y 598 

Rartibfd  and  New  Haven  Railroad 519 

BaTaoa,  department  of  Hydrograpby 506 

Hemp,  oomparatiTe  psodnet  of  Virginia,  Ken- 

taeky,  Tennamee  and  Maryland 986 

**    aiaBvlbet«esofimported,lntoU.8. '91-45  113 

BigUeadMnib. 375 

Home  eoiMNaption^iltks  entered  1814^4 119 

**     fcMign  silks  letained  for  1896-39. 190 

Headoma,  new  light  on  the  sooth  point  of. 507 

**        new  light  OB  Island  of 507 

Bopa  and  mah,  eoneentrated  extract  of. 310 

Bert,  Dfn  his  views  on  oontagioosdiseeaes. .  158, 159 
Hespital,  marine,  patients  treated  in  179»45. ...  161 

Bodson  Biver  sleemers,  speed  of. 99 

BoflaoB  Bleer,  aggregate  receipts  of  leeding  arti- 
cles at  tide-waler,  1845-46, 490 

Bodsoo  and  Berkshire  Ballroad 395 

Bydrography,  department  o^  at  BaTaoa. 506 


IckTeaob  of  Boston,  1845-46 

Slinois,  lead  mines  in 

'  imigratioB  into  the  United  States 910 

Import  dotica  on  eotum,  Spanish 496 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada. .. .  300 

**       Canadian 919 

•*       of  United  SUtes,  1881-45 397 

.,      **       cotton  manufactorm 387 

^  **  iron  and  steel  mann&otores,  1891-33...  398 
«*  ••  anroanofaetored,  >91-45. 398 
"      and  dotiai  at  New  York*. 393' 


Imports  into  the  Unked  Kingdom, 397 

ofeofibe  from  the  Netherlandi 409 

at  New  Orleans,  inland,  1841-46 407 

cured  prorisions  into  the  U.B 411 

**       raw  materiels,  British 188 

**      of  goods  from  G.  Britain  to  U.  B.,  1845. 190 

**      at  port  of  New  York 198 

"  comparative,  ofBoston  and  U.B.  *94-45  38 
"  American  produce  into  Germany,  *43-44  54 
•*      into  the  United  SUtes,  1790 to  1845....  U4 

**       of  Germany,  doties  on 956 

"       and  exports  of  Germany,  1844-45 956 

••       of  wool,  1834-43, 958 

-  ofsilks,  1834-43 958 

-  of  cotton  wool,  1841-43 967 

"  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  1891-39. .. .  981 
**       into  Europe  and  America,  from  places 

beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 480 

'*       at  Cincinnati,  1845-46 510 

**       of  Sierra  Leone 573 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  policy  of. 330 

abolitbed  in  Looisiaoa. .    73 

India,  British,  custom  doties  in 108 

**  cuHnre  of  cotton 119 

Indian  Archifielago 140 

Indian  com  (»e»  Com) 

Indian  mounds 480 

Industry,  maoufhctoring,  in  Pisa 96 

**       aod  commerce  of  Italy 10 

**       maonf  *g,  in  the  Bute  of  New  York. .  368 

Insects,  commercial  value  of. 110 

Inspection  of  tohecco  in  Virginia 518 

**         be«f  and  pork,  law  of. 185 

**         6oar  at  Bahimore,  1840-46 419 

**         tobacco,  hw  in  Louisiana 195 

Institote,  Americen,  Nineteenth  exhibition 514 

InsUtntioB,  ProtideDt,  for  savings  in  Bos*n,  *90-45  43 

Insurance,  marine 586,486 

**       profits  and  premiums  of  life 937 

**       companies,  Boston,  condition  of. 48 

**       risks  and  losses  of  1838-45. 49 

**       Are  and  marine  motoal,  1845 43 

**       rights  of  stockholders  in 585 

"       «re,NewYork 108 

"       lift,  iHustrations  of. 494  . 

Internal  improvements  of  Viifioia 973 

Internal  improvement 68 

Intervention,  petition  of. 74 

InveoU^  in  the  United  States,  progress  of. 417 

Ireland,  savings  banks  in 109 

"        produce  exported,  1897-44 118 

Iron  mano^ture  of  Connecticut 567 

**    mines  of  Georgia 319 

Iroa  and  steel  imported  into  the  U.B 398 

,  *'  manufacture,  American 913 

iJJltroa  foundry,  Jersey  City 598 

manuftMSture  of  G.  Bfftain 598 


Islands,  western,  Devil's  Bocks 507 

Italy,  commerce  end  industry  of- 18 

J. 

Japab 141 

Java,  produetioB  and  mpotttof. 398 

Jersey  City,  its  rssonroes  and  manufkoturm .....  587 
**        iroofimadry 586 
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Jomid  of  m*iig  k.  muraf  *•,  108, 514, 31«.41ftiU<,9Q7 
V  **        bank*gaBdciinene7,  100301313,419,407 

Jndiciaiyof  Looitiaoa 71 

Jniy  trial  in  Louiiiaoa 74 

KaiiTUCKT,a(ricQhon]  prodaote  ef. 986 

**         tobftcco 007 

K«7,  StonD,  rerolTinf  light  oa S06 

KdoU  on  the  Ptanad 05 

Labels,  ooontarftit 84 

Lake  Superior,  mines  of. 105 

**  eopper  minM 310 

Lake  marine,  its  inoraaw  in  1845 356 

Lake*,  vesMit  employed  on  the 65 

**      commerce  of  the  great  wenern 348 

**      reveoue  collected  on  the  northern,  *43-45. 350 
*«     aboTeNiagaraFaU«,Teaebon,  1843....  355 

Laneaiter,  port  of. 311 

Lard  trade  of  St.  Looik 165 

**    exported  from  Uaited  States,  1844-45 210 

Law  oases,  mereaatile... .  585,  83, 183, 380,  384, 485 

**    maritime 75 

"    of  debtor  and  creditor  in  Alabama 580 

**    of  creditor  and  debtor,  Louisiana 70, 471 

**    commercial,  elements  of. 131 

'*    of  beef  and  pork  inspection 183 

"    of  carriers  by  sea 556 

Laws  and  regulations,  qoarantioe 15S 

Lead  mines  of  niinois 107 

*«    trade  In  the  west 516 

Legal  tender  in  U.  S 615 

Liability,  advertising..... 487 

Libel  on  a  charter  party S90 

Liberality  to  a  fiaoduleot  debtor 816 

Liib  insurance,  proOts  and  premium  of. 897 

'«  iUustraiiou  of. 484 

Light,  Bennnda 311 

**     Island  of  Honduras. 507 

**     ontbe  Gronskars 901 

**     ooBermuda 96 

••     onStoneKey 506 

Lights  on  Banks*  Strait 311 

Liverpool  and  Boston  mall  steamers, 390 

**  u  a       customs,  rev.  of. .  313 

London,  census  of  18U 103 

Long  Island  Railroad. 414 

Louisiana,  steamboat  tonnage,  1844. 366 

**         tobacco  inspection  law 195 

**         law  of  debtor  and  creditor 70,471 

Lowell,  amount  depM  in  sarings  banks,  1841^.  318 

Luoca,  Dueby  of 31 

**  population, 81 

**  productions,  etc S3 

If  AcaBKOOK*s  sUtisties  of  United  States 60 

Madeira  wine  trade,  decrease  of 112 

Magnetic  telegraph,  extension  of. 513 

Biail  steamers,  American  Atlantic 51 

British,  Toyagss  of  1845 30 

•«  M        390 

Man  steam  packet  ooiapan},Bojal 509 


Bfalt  and  heps,  estfaetof-*** 310 

Manilla,  manufkctures  of  cables  and  cotdaga.. ..  317 
Manufkctnw  of  cotton  goods  hiGeraiany,  1843. .  857 

i      **  **  Switseriand 865 

**        of  wool  imported  into  U.  S.  *85-45.  396 

*'        of  silk  to  New  England 318 

**  of  ootton  irap'd  into  U.  S.  1831-45.  397 
**        of  hon  and  steel  into  U.  8. 1891-33.  338 

**        ofwool  inTnrker, 817 

Maaufaetures  and  mining,  joomal  of. .  105, 818, 

316. 410,  514,  507 

**       and  cotton-growing,  profits  of. 376 

**  andprodocUofConnecticnt...505,106 
'*  British  and  Irish  exports,  1887-44. . .  118 
**  of  hemp  and  flax  imp*d  in  U.S.  *81-45  113 
**       of  silk  ret*d  for  hone  cons'o. .  *a6-39 180 

"       of  cast  iron  hi  Michigan 818 

**       American  iron  and  steel 813 

**       of  Dutchess  Co 589 

"       ofJerseyCUy 507 

*'       inTennessee 508 

**       of  iron  to  Great  Britain 500 

Manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  enterprise  of. . .  813 

Manufacturing  todustry  of  New  York  State 300 

Madeiia 80 

**  **  Lucca 88 

*«  Pite 86 

Marblebead  fisheries 118 

filarine  insurance 586,480 

•^       increase  of  Uke,  1845 9S6 

**       hospital  of  N.  York,  patients,  1790, 1845. 161 

**      society.  BriUsh 06 

M       ofBladeira 80 

**  Lucca 98 

**       mutual  insurance  of  Boston,  1845 43 

Maritime  law 79 

Maryland  tobacco 607 

Massachusetts  railroads,  1843 554 

**  "  administratieosof.....884 

Matteawan  manufkcturing  company 370 

Maxims  for  merchants  and  busiaess  aien 488 

Mechanic,  art  of  the 106 

Memphis,  oouTentionat.../. 63 

Mercantile  miscellanies. .  100,  817, 330, 483, 581, 617 
law  cases. .  .V  89, 185, 280, 384, 485, 68S 

**         library  rooms  of  Cincinnall 330 

**         and  naval  biography 568,446 

"        law,  chances  of  sucoess  in 475 

Merehandise  imp*d  into  the  U.&  drawback  on. .  308 

**  foreign,  drawback  on 300 

**  imp'd,  re-expM  and  oons'd,  1891-45. 1 15 

'*  foreign,  ro^p'd  (Vom  U.8. 1881-45. 116 

Meiohaat,  patron  of  fine  arts 80 

**       a  large  and  liberal 331 

**       the  British 331 

**       experiences  of  a 330 

**       Hamburgh 177 

*'       anecdote  of  Edinburgh 533 

**       benevolent  Chinese 531 

Merchantable  goods 83 

Merchants,  commission 83 

Merchant  seamen,  Brftish 110 

Merchants' bank,  John  Randolph 103 

Merchants  and  business  men,  maxims  for 480 

Merehant  service  of  Sierra  Lecoa. 578 
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ID  Louisiana 73 

Mexico,  cominercM  reUtioni  with  tbo  U.  S>  •  9S0, 310 

ihigui,  cut  iron  maDO&ctare S19 

state  bank 314 

Afflktrampocted  on  the  Erie  Railroad SIO 

Mines,  copper,  of  Lake  Superior 105, 319 

"*     diamood,  in  fiabia €00 

"  ••       of&iacora 600 


r 


**  ■   iioQ,  oTGoorfia • 

**     silTcr,  of  Ahnaden,.... 

**     coal,  Prussia. 

**      lead,IlUoon 

Mtneral  resourees  of  Alabama.  < 


.319 
.  316 
.316 
.  197 
.313 


Minioff  and  manufactures,  journal  of.  .105,  912, 

'       310.416,514,507 
Mint  and  branches.  United  States,  coinage  of. . .  90S 

••  .     •*  17B3-1845 2051 

Mints,  U.States  branch,  annual  eoinage,  '38-'45.  904 

Missiseippi  riTsr,  Tassels  on 65 

Missoofi,  nineral  regions  and  resources  of. SS' 

,  exports  ftom,  1844 65 

.  19 
.  19 
.  20 
.  91 
.406 
.911 
,ai8 


Duchy  of. . 

population  and  peoduets.. 


Molasaas  exported  floM  N«w  Orleans, '44  *4« . 

Monarchy  of  Austria,  population  of. 

Moooy,  lova  of,  in  Anariea 

Mofab  of  trade 

Mosaic  work,  wonted. 


Mwlin,  gold  printed.. 


.601 
.  480 
.  972 
.106 


NAaHTiLLB,  steamboat  tonnage,  1844 66 

National  Fair  at  Washington 181 

Mantieal  inteHigence 506,  311,  901.95,619 

Nations  in  orderof  their  commercial  importance.  151 

NaTal  (brco— eommerca  of  the  world 146 

**     and  mercantile  biography 446 

**     architecture  and  navigation 435 

**     power  of  foreign  natiom 151 

NavigaUon  of  theAmo 96 

**  andnaTal  architecture 435,530 

Navy,  United  States,  origin  of. 147 

•*  **  belongingto 148 

Nayada,  brig 480 

Needles,  naTlgationthroogh  the 612 

Netheriands,  eoflee  imported  fVom 403 

New  England,  rates  of  fares  on  railroads 394 

**■  silk  roanufkbture 318 

New  HaT«n  and  Hartford  Railroad SI2 

New  Jersey  rope-walk 597 

New  Orleans,  trade  and  oommeroe  of. 404 

Receipts  of  grain  at,  1845-46 504 

Bread-stuift  received  fVom  *45-46 998 

diamber  of  commerce,  regulation  of. 613 

Exports  of  cotton,  *41 -46 ' 

Tobacco,  ••     405 

Sugar,  "     405 

Comp.  arrfrals,  etc  of  cotton  and  tob.,  ^-46  406 

Export  of  molasses,  *44-46 406 

Export  of  floor,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  lead, 
eon,  whiskey,  1845-0 406 


Imports  from  the  faitarior,  *41-6 407 

Receipts  of  produce  from  the  interior,  *46. . .  408 

ArriTabofressebin*44-6 409 

Comp.  prices  of  middling  to  (kir  cotton,  and 

total  crops  of  the  United  States 410 

Comparative  prices  of  sugar  on  levee,  *49-6.  410 

Bolasssa, 410 

"  flour 411 

"  *'  mess  prime  p%  *44-6  411 

"  "  com  in s*ks, '49-6...  411 

Louisiana,  dry  dock  at 413 

Quantity  4t  value  of  leading  articles,  '41-44.  490 

Exports  from  '44 65 

Reo'U  of  principal  staples,  1844-5 65 

Steamboat  tonnage  at 66 

Banks  paying  specie. 86  '' 

Rates  of  bills  at. 66 

New  Russian  tariff. 495 

New  south  shoal 506 

New  York  and  the  laiboad  enterprise 456 

*'        commerce  of. 488 

"        prices  of  |m»duce  at, '44-46 87 

«*       monthly  exp't  of  wheat  and  grain, '43-5  86 

"       new  usury  law l«i 

'*       Are  insuranee  in 106 

**       death  by  small-pox,  etc 166 

**       passengecB  arr*d  from  Tgn  porU.*97-45 161 

**       imports  and  exports. 169 

**       qoarantiae  legnlatioaB 164 

*«       taxatioaof. 916 

**       manufacturing  industry  of 606  * 

"       wheat  and  flour  arr'd  at  tide  w*r,  '44-5. 191 

*•       expt  of  bieadstnffs, '45-6 W% 

**       exports  of  grain  ffote,  1844-46 895 

"       banks,  government  deposits  in 565*^ 

"  **       eonditinnof» 966  ^ 

**       imports  and  duties 393 

**       estimated  sales  of  eoiten 966 

**       monthly  import  of  cotton, '45-6 996 

»       banks,  immediate  means  and  liab's  of .  993  «^ 

«*       canals,  statistics  of. 414 

"  "       tolls  on,  '45m 490,611      ^ 

••       stetedebu 410  * 

**       hank  dividends, '45-6. 409 

**       steriing  and  francs, '43  6. 496 

*'       and  Boston  route,  via  L.  L  RaUroad. .  414 

**       incorporated  banks  of. 319'* 

"       and  Brie  Railroad 359^' 

"  *«  pay 't  on  stocks  to  May,  '45. .  366 

"  «*  revenue  fVom '49-45 364 

**       and  Virginia,  comp.  imp'U  from  *91-99  981 
^  **  imports  aodexports,  '96  40. .  986 

*'       Virginia,  and  west,  pop'n,  1790-1840. .  985 

-       railroad  legislaUon 546 

**       Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  agricnltn- 

lal  products,  1840 965 

"       railroads,  1845 555 

Niagara  Falls,  vessels  on  the  lakes  above,  1845. .  9eM 
Norfolk,  distanoes  between  it  and  Cincinnati. ...  987 

Notes,  promissory. 89,964 

Ob 

Omt>  banks,  movements  of. 108  ' 

*•    public  debt  of,  1836-45 615  . 

'*    tobacco  crop  of 58,607 
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Opinm  trade,  CbineM. 5B9 

Oregon  traatj 403 

Oiwego,  braad-ttaffl  reeeivad  from,  *4S-4I, 906 

Oar  ooriMpondmioe 919 

F. 

Pacitio,  toDMce  •mploy«d  in  Aiiiitie  timde. . .  • 

**       railroad  from  the  Atlantic 477 

PaekM  MTvioe,  Britisb,  ezpeuMi  of* 90 

'*     company,  Royal  mail  itaam 500 

Paddle-wheel,  application  of  tteam •  •    87 

Padanf,  pepper  trade  at 618 

Pansand  knoll 95 

Pi^ier  mannfactum 416 

"  ofConnectient 508 

Papal  statce,  new  tariff  of. * 

Partoerthip 486 

Paneofen  arrired  at  New  York,  1897  45 161 

Pea  nuts,  prod  action  in  North  Carolina. 496 

Pearl-aah,  direction  for  ex^roininf 174 

"       amonnt  of  potash  and  eoda  in 171 

Pearl  Riyer  steamboat  tonnage,  1844 66 

Paris,  bank  of 419 

Patent  office.  United  Blatee,  1845 318 

Peonies  converted  to  pounds 496 

Pennsylvania,  product  of  coal,  1840 986 

canal  toUi,  1845^1. 490 

Persia,  commerce  with 130 

FMsoaal  estate  io  Boston,  180045 46 

Petition  of  interreotion. 74 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  RaUroad,  IMgfat 

and  toll  on  coal 99 

Pisa,  mana&etarinf  industry  fai 96 

PHtsburgh,  steamboat  tonnafe,  1844 

Pointe-a-Petie,  Guadaloape 96 

Polls  in  Boston,  180(M5 46 

**    aggregate,  Massaehoselts 49 

**    relative  proportion  to  Boston 

PopalaUon  of  N.  York,  Va.  and  West,  1790,1840  985 

"         of  the  Oennan  states 955 

**         statistics  of. 910,103,509 

**         progress  of  in  U.  8 509 

'  «         of  London  in  1841 103 

<*         of  cities  in  England  and  Walea 103 

«*         of  county  towns  "  104 

*'         of  Berlin  in  Prussia 104 

**         ofMod^na 19 

"         ofLncca 81 

'*         of  Boston,  1749  to  1845....  311 

**        of  the  Austrian  monarchy 911 

Poorand  the  rich 918 

Pork  inspection,  law  of. 185 

**    trade  at  St.  Loom 165 

*<    exported  from  New  Orleans,  18454 406 

Post  offlee,  British,  returns  for  1846 4SS 

Po«asht  amount  of;  in  pearl-ash  and  soda 171 

Potato,  manu&eture  of. 106 

pAttery,  American  manuPg  c<Mnpany 597 

Poultry,  first  importation  into  England 119 

Power  of  attorney 89 

Products  of  Modena 10 

"  Lucca 99 

Promissory  note 384,486 

Prapeller,  application  to  steam, 67 


.  4S 

.411 
.316 


Provident  institution  for  savings  in  Boston. 

Provisions,  corsd,  imported  into  U.  B 

Prussia,  gold  mines  of 

•*     duty  on  copper  in 


QxiAMAXTtMm  laws  and  regurns  of  N.  York.  159,104 

**  views  of  Dr.  Fraser 158 

*•  "        Dr.Vache 155 

"  «       Dr.Hort' 158 


Raxleoam,  New  England,  &res  on 394 

**  of  Blass.,  administration  of, 934 

*'  out  of  Boston,  average  fare,  1846,,  936 

•<  of  France,  average  &!«, *.  946 

"  of  Belgium,  daily  rec*ts,  1838-30..  947 

«•  Hudson  and  Berkshire, 395 

'«  raveoue  of  Westen,  184045, 938. 90 

**  canal,    and  steamboat  statistics, 

600,508,414,390,909,  9f7 

**  LoBgbland, 414 

"  New  York  and  Erie 359  <" 

«*  legislation  in  New  York, 546 

"  Reading 908 

**  of  Massaehvetts,  1845, 556 

**  Western, 908 

"  of  New  York,  1845, 568 

"  Erie,  transportations  of  mOk, 918 

«*  Troy  and  Oreenbnsh, 96, 

**  Philadelphia  and  Reading 98 

**  and  Banking  Company  of  Ga^ ...  510 

«  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 518 

"  enterprise  in  New  York, 456 

**  capacity  for  business, 909 

**  comparative  co^  of. 910 

**  receipts  on  English,  1843-5, 460 

**  and  canal*.  Western, 508 

(*  leading  from  Boston, 40,45 

'*  cars,  wanning  apparatus, 600 

Railway  smoking  saloon, 510 

**      signals,  new  system  of. 611 

Railways  in  England,  aecidenu  on,  1840-45, 07 

**  **        icceipU  of;  1843-45, 97 

"      statistics  of  British, 908 

"  »*  "     reduction  of  fkra  on,  98 

Randolph  John,  Merchants*  Bank, 103 

Reading  k,  Philadelphia  R.  R.,  freight  and  toll,.    99 
Real  estate  of  Boston,  transactions  in,  1836-45,. .    44 

Real  and  personal  estate  in  Boston,  1845, 46 

Regulations,  commercial, 495,  398,  300, 194,  99 

Respondentia  Loans, 75 
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Art.  I.— PUURT  8T1TB  Of  CODBIGS  AND  UDUSnT  Df  HALT.* 

ICCBT  Of  MODBHA-^FOFTTLATION  of  TSl  ITALLLN  STATES  FBODUCTS—- MAlfUFACTURIlftf  AMD 
AOftlCULTUltAL  IIIDUSTRT — ^MAXIlfB— OOMHIltCB.  OF  MOfm A  BT  LAND  AMD  SBA— DUCST  Of 
LUCCA,  ITS  gOFgLATI0lf--BMFL0YlIPITB  OF  THB  FBOFLB— MAMTIMB  OOMMOni— BIPOICT— 
•KAITD  DUCHT  OF  TU90ART — ^ITS  FOFULATION ,  OOMMKRCl,  AKD  OrDUSTirr — MAlfUFACTUmaia 
DTDUSTRT  IN  THB  DBPA&TMBNT  OF  FIBA— NATIOATION  OF  THB  ABNO— BAILWAT8  IN  TD»> 
CANTy  BTCf  BTC 

DVCHY   OF  MODBNA. 

Popiiteton.  Conmimption  is  the  vital  element  of  all  traffic.  And  if 
we  wish  to  inquire  into  the  commercial  condition  oi  a  state,  we  mugt  firit 
legaid  its  foundation  in  the  amount  of  the  population.  According  to  the 
most  recent  data,  the  duchj  of  Modena  contains  396,000  inhabitants,  di- 
vided as  follows :  Province  of  Modena,  280,000 ;  Reggia,  100,000 ;  Gar- 
fcgnana  Estense,  30,000 ;  Lunigiaria  Estense,  14,000 ;  Massa  Carrara, 
2^000 ;  total,  396,000.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  is  jagged  bj  the 
Appenines,  which  divide  it  into  two  districts,  altogether  distinct.  Hie 
most  populous  portion  of  the  duchy,  situated  in  the  plains  of  Lombardj, 
contains  330,000  inhabitants,  while  the  maritime  provinces,  ultra-Appe* 
nine,  contain  onlj  60,000.  These  last  named  provnice»  are  comprised  in 
the  vice-consular  district  of  Viareggio,  extendmg  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Bfagra  to  that  of  the  Amo,  and  form  the  subject  of  the  following  observa- 
tions. Garfagnana  is  mountainous  and  sterile.  Lunigiana,  which  forms 
part  of  the  valley  of  Magra,  is  richer  in  culture  and  products.  The 
duchy  of  Massa  Carrara  is  blessed  with  a  sky  so  mild,  a  climate  so  soft, 
and  a  soQ  so  fruitful,  that  it  may  well  be  said  to  be  an  abode  of  delights. 

Products,  Chesnuts  are  the  principal  production  of  Gar&gnana.  la 
the  plains  oS  Lunigiana,  and  in  Massa,  are  cultivated  min,  legumes, 
fiuits,  gariick,  onions,  wines,  and,  in  some  parts,  the  mufberry.  In  die 
provinces  of  Massa,  thick  woods,  entirely  of  oranges  and  lemons,  forming 
the  principal  fortune  of  the  owners,  are  to  be  found.    In  other  parts,  the 
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inhabitants  are  good  graziers.     However,  the  chief  riches  of  this  part  of 
the  country  consist  in  the  celebrated  quarries  of  Carrara  marble. 

Manufacturing  and  Agrictdtural  Industry,  In  the  duchy  of  Massa  and 
its  vicinity,  agriculture  is  cultivated  to  the  extreme  point  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  Not  a  handful  of  soil  remains  uncultivated,  and  the  laborious 
hand  of  the  needy  agriculturist  allows  neither  truce  or  repose  to  the  fer- 
tile glebe.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  duchy  of  Massa  does  not  produce 
grain  enough  to  nourish  its  inhabitants  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
laborious  peasantry  of  Massa  are  sober,  patient,  and  indefatigable. 
From  mom  to  eve  they  work  like  beasts  of  burden  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  their 
laboriousness,  they  are  ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  ill  housed,  leading,  certainly, 
no  joyous  life. 

It  seems,  at  first,  surprising  that  this  needy  rural  population  should  ex<> 
ist  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  soil.  But  the  surprise  ceases  when  we 
contemplate  the  limited  extent  of  the  Massese  territory,  and  its  superabun- 
dant inhabitants.  Whenever  in  a  purely  agricultural  country  the  just  equi- 
librium between  production  and  consumption  is  destroyed,  penury  neces- 
sarily results.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  A  loaf  which  will  sustain  two  or 
three,  cannot  be  made  to  support  ten.  This  self-evident  truth  seems  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  the  old  economists.  Persuaded  that  the  public  wealth 
would  increase  with  equal  rapidity  as  the  population,  they  turned  all  their 
attention  to  the  means  of  increasing  that  population,  never  reflecting  that, 
especially  in  the  salubrious  and  fertile  provinces  of  central  Italy,  land 
would  much  sooner  fail  the  people  than  people  the  land. 

Pre-occupied  with  the  present,  (hey  neither  thought  nor  cared  about  the 
future.  Hence  arose  dotations  for  the  encouragement  of  marriage,  premi- 
ums by  public  associations  to  fathers  of  large  families ;  the  abolition  of 
majorities,  the  breaking  up  of  large  holdings,  and  their  consequent  division 
into  ever  decreasbg  portions.  Their  peculiar  system  of  tenancy  assists 
the  tendency  to  multiply  families.  Introduced  from  Tuscany  into  the 
duchy  of  Massa,  it  has  produced  all  the  results  which  are  so  visible.  The 
population  is  denser  than  it  ought  to  be.  Ail  the  holdings  are  copyhold ; 
L  e.,  holding  from  a  seigneur,  or  lord  of  the  manor.  Few  are  free.  Prop- 
erty in  land  is  literally  so  reduced  into  fragments  that  an  owner  is  oflen 
found  included  in  the  class  of  the  miserable  poor.  This  class  is  also  the 
more  extended,  as  the  inhabitants,  hoping  everything  from  the  soil,  con- 
fine their  labor  to  it,  seldom  resorting  to  other  industry.  The  duchy  of 
Massa  is,  consequently,  tributary  to  the  foreigner  for  all  that  contributes  to 
the  conveniences^of  life,  and  these  it  obtains  from  the  neighboring  Livor- 
no.  Its  traffic  is  hence  limited  and  passive.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sculpture  of  marble,  the  local  industry  has  produced  not  a  single  ar- 
ticle of  exchange,  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  resource  of  block  marble, 
trade  would  fail  for  want  of  equivalents.  * 

Marine.  The  coast,  though  extensive,  has  no  port.  The  most  fre- 
quented places  are  Avenga  and  San  Giuseppe.  The  first  is  nearest  to 
Cftrrara,  and  is  the  place  of  shipment  for  the  marble.  The  largest  vessel 
does  not  exceed  fifty  tons.  The  marbles  are  carried  to  Livomo  or  CTenoa, 
wiiere  they  are  trsmshipped  in  other  vessels  there  waiting.  The  state  of 
Modena  has  no  war-marine.  The  commercial  marine  is  limited  to  a  very 
few  vessels  of  various  denominations.  There  are  five  of  360  tons  burthen, 
with  a^  crew  of  thirty  men.  This-  petty  marine  is  engaged  in  fishing  and 
in  the  coasting  trade,  plying  between  Viareggio,  the  mouth  of  die  Amo, 
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and  LiTonio.  OccasionaHj  a  voyage  b  made  to  tke  Tiber,  to  Sicilj,  or 
to  tke  parts  opposite  Genoa  and  Nice.  No  single  instance  has  occurred 
ef  an  Austrian  vessel  being  shipwrecked  on  this  coast 

Commerce  by  Sea,  A  state  with  so  small  a  population,  deprived  alto- 
gether of  artificers,  can  have  no  great  means  of  commerce.  Indeed  tke 
impoftations,  consisting  of  grain,  colonial  produce,  and  manu&ctured 
goods,  have  no  other  demand  than  the  limited  local  consumption.  Tke 
greatest  part  d*  this  merchandise  comes  from  Livomo,  a  Uttle  firom 
Geneva.— Of  exportation,  block  and  worked  marble  form  the  chief  bulk ; 
then  oranges,  lemons,  garlick  and  onions. 

Bk>ck  marbte, 1,300,000  lira.   I  Oranges  andlemons, 8,000  lira. 

Workcdmarble, 130,060    •«    iGarlick and  oniooa, 40,000    " 

Commerce  by  Land.  Grain,  wine,  and  other  small  matters,  are  brought 
frona  Tuscany.  Oxen  come  principally  from  Genoreseto,  and  Parmegiano, 
afibrding  an  active  and  lucrative  traffic.  Fattened  beasts  obtain  twenty  to 
thir^  dollars  per  head,  and  are  brought  to  Livomo  for  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants,  and  the  provisioning  of  the  marine.  The  annual  import  of 
cattle  is  valued  at  225,000  lul^  and  the  annual  export,  at  180,000. 

General  observations.  When  we  consider  the  limited  extent  of  the  coast, 
and  the  absence  of  accessible  ports,  we  must  allow  that  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena,  from  its  geographical  position,  seems  destined  to  occupy  the  lowest 
place  among  the  maritime  states  of  Italy.  It  is  to  be  further  observed  that 
the  nerve  of  the  population  is  to  be  found  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  the  Appenines.  Although,  therefore,  the  provinces 
of  the  coast  are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  trans- A ppe nine  prov. 
inces  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  for  its  sup- 
f^es  from  beyond  sea.  Modena  is  thus  rendered  tributary  to  the  neigh- 
borioff  emporium  of  Venice,  nor  can  it  ever  alter  this  course  of  trade,  which 
ever  follows  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route.  Livorno  can  only  be  made 
the  place  whence  to  supply  the  Modenese,  in  the  event  of  a  railroad  be- 
ing  made  across  the  Pontremoli  mountains,  as  was  proposed  formerly,  or 
across  the  Pitoja  mountains,  as  is  now  proposed ;  and  terminating  in  Lom- 
bardy. But  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  can  be  also  rendered  more  accessi- 
ble by  the  raibroads  which  are  about  to  start  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom. 

We  may  thus  conclude  that  the  maritime  commerce  of  Modena,  circum- 
scribed  in  the  province  of  Massa,  seems  susceptible  of  no  great  increase  ; 
while  the  commerce  by  land,  according  to  all  probability,  will  remain  de- 
pendent on  the  bordering  Lombardo-Venefian  provinces. 

DUCHT    OF   LUCCA. 

Population,  There  is  no  state  in  Italy  which,  in  proportion,  is  so 
densely  peopled  as  Lucca.  On  a  superficies  of  820  square  miles,  it  con- 
tains 139,000  inhabitants.  The  clergy,  including  friars,  monks,  and  nuns, 
2,190  ;  the  military,  750 ;  engaged  in  civil  employments,  1,270 ;  attached 
to  industry  and  commerce,  6,300  ;  attached  to  the  marine,  550 ;  proprie- 
tors, 40,000 ;  attached  to  agriculture,  88,000 ;  total,  139,000.  The  most 
striking  part  of  this  statement  is,  that  neariy  the  mass  of  the  peof^e,  almost 
every  third  individual,  is  a  proprietor,  llie  dwindling  down  of  the  estates 
has  here,  as  elsewhere,  produced  its  inevitable  result,  an  undue  increase 
of  the  popdation,  and  both  individual  and  collective  wealth  is,  consequently, 
nther  diminished  than  increased.    The  great  fiunilies  have  lost  their  pos- 
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MMUms.  But  those  poesessionst  at  first  diyided,  and  subsequendy  subdi* 
vided  iodefiiiitelj,  whom  do  they  now  profit  ?  This  question  I  cannot  now 
stem  to  discuss,  I  have  stated  the  &ct  solely  because  it  proves  moderatioB 
to  be  good  in  all  oaaes*  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  constant  and 
SDCcessive  division  of  properties  is  injurious  to  the  development  of  all  in- 
dustry,  inasmuch  as  it  impedes  the  increase  of  capital  so  necessaiy  in  our 
time*  Where  this  is  wanting,  all  £reat  enterprises  are  impossible  ;  and 
if  EpglifflH  had  the  American  and  French  law  of  succession,  she  would 
never  have  attained  the  eminent  commercial  and  political  post  she  occu« 
pies  in  the  world  at  present  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of 
this  question,  whatever  interest  attaches  to  it ;  and  leaving  this  short  di- 
gression, I  resume  the  examination  of  my  subject 

Productions.  Beside  the  cereal  productions,  which  do  not  equal  the 
consumption,  the  two  principal  productions  of  the  duchy  of  Lucca  are  oil 
and  silk.  .  Lucca  oil  is  considered  the  best  in  all  Italy,  and  is  sought  after 
in  all  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America.  The  mulberry  is  caremlly  and 
successfully  cultivated  in  the  plains.  The  mountains  are  covered  vnth 
forests  of  chesnuts,  which,  in  great  measure,  serve  for  the  food  of  the  in- 
digent classes. 

AgricuUural  and  Manufacturing  Industry.  The  Serchio  is  to  Lucca 
what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt,  in  rendering  the  soO  fertile.  Owing  to  an  ex- 
tensive and  well  understood  system  of  irrigation,  the  fields,  after  an  ample 
harvest,  yield  a  second  crop.  As  respects  agricultural  industiy,  the  duchy 
of  Lucca  is  no  way  inferior,  even  to  the  Massese  districts,  which  are  held 
to  be  cultivated  like  a  garden.  The  peasants  of  Lucca  are  not  only  inde- 
&tigable  laborers,  but  are  also  ingenious  artificers,  who,  when  not  em- 
ployed with  the  plough  or  the  spade,  resort  to  sedentary  employments. 
During  the  hours  of  rest  from  out-door  labor,  the  women  spin,  and  the*men 
weave.  The  old  industrial  traditions  are  not  wholly  lost  in  the  country 
parts.  It  is  owing  to  this,  that  Lucca  has  a  population  somewhat  in  a 
Detter  condition  than  Massa,  as  the  latter  territory  has  no  other  resource 
than  what  springs  from  the  immediate  cultivation  of  the  fields.  Thus,  in 
the  capital  as  in  the  country  parts,  there  are  various  manufactories,  and 
silk  spinneries,  where  some  2,500  operatives  are  employed.  The  woollen 
manulacture  is  also  cultivated  with  success,  employing  about  900  individu- 
als. Beside  the  tissues  of  silk  and  wool,  there  are  fustians  and  other 
coarse  stuffs  in  linen,  hemp,  and  cotton,  for  internal  consumption  ;  other 
manu&ctories,  as  woollen  caps,  paper,  hats,  and  glass,  as  well  as  copper 
fi>undrie8.  This  is,  though  on  a  small  scale,  a  germ  which,  with  greater 
or  less  solicitude,  and  in  more  propitious  times,  will  develop  itself. 

Marine.  With  6,000  inhabitants,  Viareggia  is  the  only  port  of  Lucca, 
i^id  this  is  only  accessible  to  the  small  barks  which  ply  the  coasting  trade. 
They  cany,  principally,  wood,  buikiing  materials,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
like  articles.  Vessels  of  more  than  one  hundred  tons  are  obliged  to  ride 
at  large,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  port.  Although  the  city  has  a  safe 
and  commodious  anchorage,  yet  there  are  great  obstacles  to  its  obtaining 
any  maritime  and  commercial  importance.  The  smallness  of  the  state, 
and  its  limited  resources,  together  with  the  existence,  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, of  two  lai^  emporia*  like  Livomo  and  Genoa,  are  the  two  great 
obstacles  to  its  increase. 

Lucca  has  no  war-marine.  Its  merchant  marine  of  all  sizes  numbers 
190  vesselsi  with  a  tonnage  of  21,000,  and  a  crew  numbering  460  indi- 
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viduftk.  ^  Tke  oAiraber  of  vessek  which  entsrtd  audi  left  the  p(»t  «f  Vim. 
leg^  (including  foreign  vessels,)  for  the  last  year,  b  reckoned  at  120* 
No  Austrian  ressel  hais  ever  been  known,  vduntarilj,  or  hj  stress  of 
weather,  to  have  approached  the  Lucchese  riiores» 

Maritime  Commerce.  The  maritirae  traffic  of  Lneca  maj  be  divided 
into  direct  and  indirect,  as  it  comes  throogh  Viareggio  or  Livomo.  The 
direct  commerce  is  the  smallest.  Tlie  exportations  are  of  oil,  fiuit,  com, 
vegetables,  wood  for  burning,  brooms,  and  other  small  articles.  The  im- 
portations by  sea,  are  salt  fih,  colonial  produce,  coal,  wine,  and  a  small 
ijuantity  of  manu&ctured  articles. 

Lamd  Commerce.  Luc(^se  commerce  in  centered  in  Livorwk  Very 
little  merchandise  is  brought  hj  way  of  Viareggio,  between  which  city 
and  the  capital,* the  mountain  of  Chiesa  interposes  itsel£  It  is  &r  chei^r 
end  quicker  for  the  merchants  to  obtain  their  supplies  from  tl^e  Tuscan 
emporium.  Hence,  the  maritime  commerce  of  Lucca  takes  the  character 
of  a  land  commerce  from  Livomo.  The  importations  consist,  principally, 
ef  colonial  produce,  salt  and  other  provisions,  manufiictured  goods,  naid. 
ware,  and  c^er  articles  of  foreiffn  origin.  The  exportations  consist  of  oil, 
to  the  value  of  800,000  lira,  siBc  goods,  value  about  200,000,  caps,  and 
edier  linen  and  cotton  fobrics,  value  about  100,000.  The  oils  are  prinei- 
pally  sought  after  from  the  North.  The  silks  and  caps  are  greatly  in  de- 
nand  in  uie  Levant,  and  are  carried  to  Timis  and  Algiers.  The  rest,  as 
it  passes  through  Livomo^  is  mixed  up  with  the  commercial  operations  of 
^hatporU 

GcHerid  OhservaUoiu.    Oil,  its  production  and  sale,  hae  ever  been  the 

nt  resource  (^  Lucca.  There  has  been  no  great  variation  in  its  pro- 
(A.  The  industry  engaged  in  silk,  as  well  as  that  in  wool,  has  matlv 
inereased*  The  caps  of  the  Donati  fobric,  enjoy  a  great  reputatien  throitth 
all  the  Levant,  so  much  so,  that  the  manufiicture  cannot  supply  all  the  dw- 
nuttd  that  comes  from  Beyrout  and  Tunis.  The  connection  between  Al- 
jpers  and  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  and  Lucca,  is  greatly  extending  itsel£ 
The  manofiusturing  industry  of  Lucca  is,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  progress. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  susceptible  of  still  greater  development  Running  wa- 
ters  abound  in  the  territory  of  Lucca,  affording  constant  water-power, 
which  in  of  inappreciable  advantage,  and  which  the  inhabitants  will,  in 
time,  lesmi  to  turn  to  due  account.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction 
between  Lucca  and  Pisa,  by  means  of  which  Livomo  will  become  the 
enly  outlet  of  Lucca,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  Viareggio.  These,  and 
«ther  circumstances,  will  enable  the  manufoctures  of  Lucca  to  make  great 
Mogrese.  And  this  is  also  inferred  from  the  natural  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants, their  hereditary  habits,  the  great  abundance  of  running  waters, 
the  small  remuneration  for  labor,  and  from  the  surplus  population  which 
cannot  find  sufficient  employment  for  it  in  agriculUire.  It  is  hence  that 
the  periodical  emigrations  take  place  to  Tuscany,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and 
Algiers ;  emigrations  that  woukl  cease  the  moment  that  sufficient  em^oy* 
ment  was  created  at  home. 

6BAND   DUCHT   OF  TUSCANY. 

Popiitobn.  From  an  official  document  which  has  fidlen  into  my  pos- 
session, I  find  the  population  of  Tuscany,  in  1803,  was,  in  the  cities, 
211,695 ;  in  the  country  parts,  847,236  ;  total,  1,058,931,  distributed  m 
various  emfdoyments,  as  follows:  agriculture,  921,111 ;  commeroe  and 
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manufactures,  81,660;  public  empjoymente,  30,000;  military,  4,000; 
church,  22,160  ;  total,  1,058,931.  In  1841,  according  to  the  census  then 
taken  by  authority,  the  population  amounted  to  1,489,980,  being  an  in- 
crease since  1803,  of  431,949.  The  present  distribution  into  classes  is 
not  known,  but  the  best  probable  estimate  is  as  follows:  agriculture, 
1,263,007  ;  commerce  and  manufactures,  150,000 ;  public  employments, 
40,000;  church,  16,373;  military,  7,000;  fisheries' and  marine,  13,600; 
total,  1,489,980 ;  of  which  the  Florentine  provinces  number  699,422 ; 
Pisanese  provinces,  including  Livomo,  342,733 ;  other  provinces,  447,825 ; 
total,  1,489,980.  From  this  estimate  it  appears  that  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals  engaged  in  conmierce  and  industry,  has  increased  in  the  greatest 
proportion. 
^N.  Commerce  and  Industry.  The  last  thirty  to  forty  years  have  entirely 
changed  the  nature  of  Tuscan  commerce.  It  was  formerly  entirely  on© 
of  transit;  now  it  is  essentially  one  of  consumption.  Livomo  used  to  be 
one  perpetual  fair  for  the  interchange  of  oriental  and  western  products. 
This  has  now  altogether  ceased.  Let  us  return  to  the  year  1803,  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison.  In  that  year,  the  importations  amounted  to  14,910,135 
lira,  and  the  exportations  to  14,041,579  lira.  The  importations  were  of 
silk  cloth,  flax,  rope,  cotton,  gall-nuts,  dyewoods,  drugs,  medicines,  metals, 
wax,  glass,  wines,  liquors,  linen  cloth,  and  hardware.  The  exports  were 
of  oil,  grain,  wine,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  salt  meat,  building  timber,  coal, 
tartar,  silk  cloth,  straw  and  felt  hats,  sulphur,  iron,  and  alabaster.  Forty, 
two  years  ago,  foreign  grain  hardly  appears  in  the  list  of  imports.  Now 
it  is  the  chief  import.  On  an  average  of  years,  there  arrive  one  million  • 
of  sacks,  which,  At  the  medium  price  of  ten  lira  per  sack,  amounts  to 
10,000,000  lira.  This  is  an  addition  of  a  new  and  important  branch  of 
commerce  since  1802.  Since  then,  the  exports  have  been  deprived  of  two 
rich  articles  of  commerce,  straw  hats,  and  works  in  alabaster,  but  have 
been  enriched  by  several  new  articles  of  value,  namely,  salt  of  borax,  pit- 
coal,  copper,  litharge,  statuary  marble,  paper,  potash,  &c.  We  do  not 
know  the  amount  of  the  exports  from  Tuscany,  but  may  estimate  it  at 
about  three  times  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1803.  They  are  greatly  on 
the  increase.  When  Tuscany  shall  have  extended  and  matured  its  under- 
takings  in  works  of  metallurgy  and  mineralogy,  she  will  not  a  little  have 
improved  her  economical  condition.  The  balance  of  commerce  will  pre- 
pcmderate  in  her  favor.  The  products  which  she  has  to  seU,  will  surpass 
in  value  those  she  will  have  to  buy.  This  change  for  the  better  is  neither 
imaginary  nor  improbable.  The  greater  growth  of  grain  along  the  coast 
will  diminish  the  imports  of  foreign  grain.  Her  industry,  favored  by  local 
circumstances,  is  making  healthy  progress.  The  time  seems  not  remote, 
when  Tuscany,  from  her  extended  coast,  her  islands,  and  her  numerous 
ports,  will  become  essentially  a  maritime  and  commercial  state.  To  ques- 
tion this  truth,  were  to  confess  ignorance  of  her  geographical  position. 
To  get  to  the  sea  was  the  cause  of  the  bitter  wars  that  the  Republic  of 
Florence  sustained  and  waged,  and  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  Pisa.  The 
Medicean  sovereigns  maintained  a  naval  force  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary. Few  soldiers,  but  many  sailors,  was  the  maxim  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
Peter  Leopold.  That  esteemed  prince  lavished  his  treasures  to  create  a 
war-marine,  and  to  extend  the  merchant  service.  His  many  undertakings 
for  such  purposes,  have  ever  been  reckoned  worthy  of  all  praise  and  of 
imitation.    It  is  not  grateful  to  think  that  his  projects  with  respect  to  the 
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■larine  hare  been  forgotten,  as  tliey  appear  not  less  wise,  commendaUe, 
or  even  necessary,  than  others  that  have  received  greater  praise  and  a 
mere  sustained  attention*  Impartial  and  enlightened  men  begin  to  per> 
eeive  this,  and,  after  a  time,  the  public  will  become  convinced  that  tha 
prosperity  of  Tuscany  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  assiduity  and  soc- 
eess  with  which  her  sons  plough  the  ocean.  Profiting  from  the  lessons  of 
the  past,  she  will  learn  to  obey  a  great  geographical  necessity.  And  then 
will  arrive  a  new  era  fi>r  the  grand  duchy,  which,  developing  her  present 
neglected  navigation,  will  attain  her  proper  importance,  and  take  rank 
among  the  chief  states  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

The  Tu9can  CoasL  Count  Fossombroni  once  showed  to  Napoleon  that 
the  low  sea  lands  on  the  coast  could  not  be  made  dry  t)ut  by  a  process  of  fill* 
nig  up.  The  emperor  objected  the  slowness  of  the  process.  "  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  illustrious  mathematician,  ^  permit  me  to  say  that  the  process 
yoQ  thus  designate  as  too  slow,  is,  from  its  nature,  the  shortest,  since  no 
other  can  be  K)und."  Struck  by  this  fit  and  short  answer,  the  emperor 
tapped  him  &miliarly  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  ^  you  are  right.**  This 
well-known  anecdote  proves  that  the  raising  of  these  sea  lands  is  an  en- 
terprise of  such  a  character  that  those  wiio  may  witness  its  commence- 
ment will  not  see  its  completion.  The  work  is  gigantic,  and  requires  aa 
unshaken  tenacity  of  purpose.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  that  vast  and 
fertile  district,  restoreo  to  itc  pristine  salubrity,  would  repay  amply  all  out- 
lay in  improving  its  economical  and  sanitary  condition.  The  memorials 
drawn  up  by  Frederick  Tartini  on  this  subject,  are  full  of  interest.  They 
were  prnted  at  Florence,  in  1858.  The  lucid  author,  afler  alluding  to 
the  many  and  complicated  misfortunes  that,  for  many  centuries,  have  fiiUe« 
oo  this  district,  discusses  its  present  state,  and  speculates  on  its  fiilura* 
Leaving  the  fitcts  which  are  mentioned  in  the  book,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  pointing  out  concisely  how  this  coast  sunk  into  its  lowest  state  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  how,  at  present,  it  is  gradually  improving.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  distriet  has  certainly,  on  the  whole,  not  been  improved. 
Indeed,  while  the  low  lands  are  in  the  process  of  being  raised,  the  deadly 
miasma  spreads  the  more.  What  has  been  eflfected,  has,  however,  acted 
beneficially  as  an  example ;  and,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  greater 
advantages,  have  worked  prodigies.  The  ceitainty  of  the  earnest  and 
powerful  assistance  of  the  sovereign  authority  has  re-animated  the  de- 
pressed mind. 

Since  1818,  the  population  has  increased,  and  is  stiU  constant  in  this 
numerical  progress,  more  from  natural  additions  than  fitmi  immigration. 
Pifly  years  ago  the  land  on  this  coast  was  almost  without  value.  In  1784, 
the  marqulsate  of  CastigUone,  extending  930  noggia,  was  valued  at 
$28,782,  about  thirty  dollars  per  noggia.  Now  the  value  is  threefold ; 
and,  in  twenty  years,  will  be  increased  tenfold.  Man  flies  from  places  ef 
personal  insecurity,  and  where  pestilential  air  shortens  the  too  short  years 
of  life.  Thus  fatal  to  human  life,  the  lands  could  not,  fer  want  of  labor, 
be  made  to  yield  their  proper  fruit,  and  their  value  was,  consequently,  at 
the  lowest  point.  Now,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  expectations  of 
the  future,  their  value  has  been  greatly  increased ;  on  an  average,  about 
ene-third ;  being  rather  more,  in  some  parts,  and  less  in  others.  Signer 
Francolini's  well-reasoned  memorial  in  the  last  number  of  the  Agricultu* 
ral  Journal  of  Florence,  (No.  74,)  may  be  advantageously  consulted  on 
this  point    That  article  is  entitled,  **  On  the  general  increase  of  prodoct 
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and  of  value  of  the  knds  of  ^  Blarenuiuu"  It  mint  not  be  concealed^ 
koweveri  that  a  spirit  of  speculation  has  greatly  added  to  this  rise  in  value. 
Societies  have  been  fonned  for  the  purchase  of  large  allotments  for  re-sals 
in  small  ones*  One  of  the  largest  speculators  is  the  house  of  Rocca,  of 
Geneva  ;  a  house  which^  for  the  extent  of  its  credit  and  largeness  of  its 
eperationsy  passes  for  the  Arst  commercial  house  in  Italj.  The  grand- 
ducal  government  has  also  let  out  to  tenants  considerable  tracts,  with  right 
of  transmission,  and,  in  certain  localities,  for  an  almost  nominal  rent.  The 
expenses  attending  the  cultivation  are  very  great,  in  building  of  laborers' 
cottages,  foiling  of  trees,  embankments,  d^c,  die*  Consequently,  manj 
who  have  entered  incautiously  into  these  speculations,  without  sufficient 
eapital,  have  been  involved  in  great  difficulty.  Investments  in  these  un- 
dertakings can  be  rendered  profitable  to  sons  and  grandsons  only ;  and 
whoever  sedL  to  realize  immediate  profits,  must  Intake  themselves  to 
other  objects  of  investment.  The  gain,  though  remote,  attracts,  and  the 
INTOtection  guarantied  by  law  encourages  the  timorous.  Hope  thus  feeds 
the  speculation.  The  aidvantages  which  shall  accrue  when  restored  salu- 
brky  to  the  air  shall  have  rendered  the  population  dense,  for  exceed  aU 
existing  expectations.  They  include  numy  causes  of  prosperity  other  than 
an  improved  and  extended  agriculture.  The  unexplored  mineiulogical  and 
metallurgical  sources  of  wealth,  vrill,  when  opened  up,  give  much  greater 
value  to  the  soil.  The  forges  of  FoUonica,  the  pits  of  coal,  the  lakes  of 
salt  of  borax,  are  so  many  fields  of  labor  and  sources  of  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  countiy. 

In  addition,  many  new  articles  of  produce  are  being  introduced ;  bridges 
are  being  built,  new  roads  are  being  made,  and  the  means  of  communi* 
cation  are  being  multiplied.  A  railroad  firom  Livorno,  across  these  plains 
of  the  Maremma,  to  Rome,  is  projected.  When  we  contemplate,  there- 
fi>re,  the  improvements  already  made,  and  those  which  vrill,  probably,  be 
made,  we  ^Nresee  the  gradual  rise  in  wealth  and  value  of  these  low  lands* 
As  the  new  cultivation  is  but  of  recent  origin,  the  increase  ai  products 
cannot  be,  at  present,  very  great.  Grain  has  increased  firom  10,000  to 
16,000  sacks  per  year,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  plantations  of 
the  olive,  the  mulberry,  and  the  vine,  are  of  recent  introduction.  My  in- 
ference from  all  is  this,  that  the  Maremma  district  will  become,  one  day, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  in  the  grand  duchy,  and  as  populous  as  any. 

Of  Manttfacturing  Industry  in  the  Department  of  Pisa.  The  industry 
ef  this  department  is  very  insiffnificant  and  noiseless.  Coarse  manu&c- 
tures  of  wool,  of  cotton,  and  of  linen,  have,  however,  increased,  for  con- 
sumption in  the  neighboring  parts.  Some  glass  and  earthenware  focto- 
ries  are  to  be  met  vinth,  but  are  carried  on  with  poor  success.  This  prov. 
luce  fiurnishes  hardly  any  but  the  coarsest  manufoctures  for  exportation* 
Of  this  coarse  kind,  are  bricks,  brooms,  ordinary  marble  tables  and  mor- 
lars,  vessels  of  terra  cotta,  and  Turidsh  caps,  made  in  Pisa  and  the  village 
of  CalcL  These  are  sold  at  Livcnmo,  and  are  carried  to  Algiers,  and  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Levant 

Of  the  Namgation  of  the  Amo.  With  all  deference  to  the  geographers, 
die  Amo  is  rather  a  torrent  than  a  river.  In  the  summer  it  is  not  at  all 
navinble,  and  in  the  winter,  only  during  a  few  months,  and  then  by  the 
smallest  craft.  These  small  craft  leave  Livorno,  through  an  internal  wa- 
ter communication,  called  the  Copertini,  to  Pisa,  where  they  enter  the 
AnOf  and,  when  the  vohmie  id  vrater  permits,  ascend  as  &r  as  Fbienoe. 


Pre$eM  Suae  of  dmmeres  mud  Inimitp  m  Mfy*  if 

BdUing  materials  afibrd  the  principal  fireiglit  bj  the  Ano  to  Lirorno ; 
and  provisions  afibrd,  principally,  the  return  fieigfat.  Other  tiaffic,  wha* 
ther  to  or  fix>m  the  sea«  generally  takes  the  land  route,  as  being  quiokeiv 
while  not  more  expensive.  The  barge«ownen  are  general  carriers,  mak* 
fng  use  of  both  water  and  land  carriage  fiv  the  conveyance  of  merchan- 
diM,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  moment  the  railroad  now 
oonstructinff  £mi  Pisa  to  Florence  is  finished,  both  these  means  of  trans- 
portation will  be  superseded. 

RaHwayM  m  Twcanp.  When  the  Leopold  railway,  from  Florence  to 
livomo,  was  first  projected,  the  opinions  prevalent  as  to  its  utility,  were 
▼ery  discordant ;  and  much  clamorous  opposition  arose,  the  result  of  pre« 
judice.  A  few  months  after  the  opening  of  the  first  paxt  firom  Pisa  to  Li» 
Tomo,  witnessed  a  wholly  diflforent  state  of  public  opinion,  and  now,  simi* 
Jar  uiMlertakings  are  viewed  with  a  favor,  and  followed  up  with  an  ardor, 
as  marked  as  was  the  cokiness  and  distrust  attending  the  first  undeitakinff. 
Those  who  feared  the  utter  ruin  of  their  local  industry  have  not  had  thenr 
fears  realized ;  and  the  passenger  traffic  has  so  surpassed  expectation,  that 
those  most  reluctant  hitherto,  mive  become  reconciled  to  this  new  mode  of 
locomotion.  Livomo  contains  80,000  inhaMtants,  and  Pisa,  20,000. 
From  the  11th  of  March,  1844,  to  the  8th  of  January,  1846,  476,469  per* 
sons  have  been  conveyed  along  the  line.  During  this  period,  the  whde 
of  the  inhabitants  of  both  places  have  been  ccmveyed,  each  individual,  five 
tiroes.  The  returns  have  been  twice  the  amount  estimated,  namely, 
4,000,000.  A  dividend  of  6  per  cent  is  talked  ofl  The  suocess  attend, 
fng  this  railway,  as  well  as  that  of  Lucca,  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  specu* 
lation  that  may  end  to  the  disadvantase  of  the  incautious.  But  this  very 
mania  for  railway  undertakings  will  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  coon- 
tiy.  The  fecility  of  sharing  the  risk,  serves  as  a  spur  to  cupidity,  and 
draws  the  most  timorous  into  the  new  movement.  The  value  of  ex- 
isting undertakings  is  doubled,  and  new  ones  are  started.  The  mind  is 
startled  and  stimulated  by  the  many  examples  of  large  fortunes  suddenly 
acquired.  So  that,  judging  fixnn  uiese  indications,  I  prophesy  that  the 
grand  duchy  will  become,  eminently,  a  coomieroial  countnr.  I  will  allude 
to  a  striking  fact  in  confirmation  of  my  views.  The  Leopokl  railway 
had  aot  a  single  shareholder  in  Tuscany.  That  of  Lucca  met  with  a  liC 
tie  more  fe.vor.  But  when  the  Siena  line  was  projected,  within  twen^ 
four  hours  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  capital  required,  was  raised  in 
Livomo.  This  railway,  looking  to  the  probaUe  results,  will  be  the  least 
productive. 

In  certain  special  cases,  the  force  of  example  is  irresistiUe.  But  vHiat 
will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  all  these  railways  7  To  this  question  theie 
Is  a  response  in  an  article  by  Signer  Leonkia  Landucci,  inserted  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Giomale  Agrario,  of  Florence,  No.  74.  The  author 
writes — '*  The  Leopold  railway,  terminating  at  Florence,  will  be  one  of  mere 
passenger  traffic.  I(  aflerwaids,  it  should  be  extended,  it  will  become  the 
principal  artery  of  circulation  for  internal  commerce."  Signer  Landucci 
wishes  this  railway  to  be  constructed  firom  Florence  to  Fojano,  thence,  by 
two  grand  lines,  one  on  to  Rome,  and  the  other  to  the  slums  of  the  Adii. 
atic  ^  Thus,"  says  he,  ^the  eoods  of  Germany  will  come  to  us  by  the 
port  of  Ancona,  and  those  of  France,  England,  Afirica,  and  the  Indies, 
will  come  to  Umbria,  to  Marca,  and  to  &e  Romacna,  from  livomo." 
These  suggestions  of  Signer  Landucci  have  met  with  mnch  approbalioii, 


Si  SRnerti  Region  and  Resovrees  ef  Missowru 

though  manj  persons  are  of  a  verj  opposite  opinion.  They  contemplate 
with  fear  the  future  line  from  Genoa  to  Milan.  They  think  the  future 
oommeroial  and  maritime  activity  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  will  cen- 
tre itself  at  Genoa,  when  will  commence  an  epoch  of  ruin  fer  Livomo. 
To  ward  off  this  danger,  they  suggest  a  railway  to  pass  through  La  Via  di 
PoAtremoli  to  Parma,  and  then  to  join  the  Venetian-Milanese  line.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  executing  this  line,  were  such  as  to  compel  its 
abandonment  But  the  idea  of  preserving  Livomo  safe  from  the  damage 
accruing  from  a  direct  communication  with  the  Lombardo- Venetian  line, 
has  suggested  the  con^uation  of  the  line  from  Lucca  to  Pescia  and  Pt- 
tqja,  to  issue  in  the  plains  of  Lombarby.  This  project  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  duke  of  Lucca.  Thus,  starting  from  Venice,  it  will  pass 
by  Modena  and  Lucca  to  Livomo.  This  railway  will  not,  however,  ter- 
minate at  Livomo,  but  will  be  continued  to  Rome,  across  the  Tuscan  Ma- 
leouna.  These  are  the  two  distinct  projects  ;  the  one,  of  Signer  Lan« 
dncci,  seeking  to  unite  Tuscany  with  Central  Italy,  the  other,  of  Signer 
Castinelli,  wishing  union  with  Upper  Italy,  and  principally  with  the  Lorn- 
bavdo- Venetian  kingdom. 

The  great  and  leading  fact  is  the  progressive  yet  rapid  development  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculation.  The  capital  which  formerly  lay 
idle  and  unproductive,  has  become  actively  employed,  working  out  those 
changes  which  will  place  the  grand  duchy  among  great  commercial  and 
maritime  countries.  The  disposition  to  engage  in  commercial  undertak- 
ings, has  been  quickened  by  the  hope  of  large  gains,  and  though  occa- 
sioiially  depressed  by  large  losses,  will, Nevertheless,  produce  a  robust  and 
lasting  [NTOgress. 


Art.  U.— HINEBAL  EEUON  ANB  RBgWlClg  OF  nSSOUIU. 

The  Ozark  or  Black  Mountains,  as  they  are  called,  in  Ailcansas  and 
Missouri,  is  a  branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  separates  from  the 
main  chain  in  about  latitude  88^  N.,  and  trends  gradually  eastward,  until 
it  reaches  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  in  latitude  30®,  when  it  turns  almost 
at  right  angles,  and  takes  a  northeastwardly  direction,  passing  up  through 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  and  terminates  at  the  Missouri  river, 
about  seventy-five  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  western  range  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  principal  or  parent  chain^ 
Rocky  Mountains,  whilst  the  eastern  range  assumes  the  name  of  the 
Ozark  or  Black  Mountains.  North  of  the  Missouri,  the  chain  can  be 
traced,  not  so  much  by  its  peaks  and  altitude,  as  by  its  mineral  character. 
This  is  a  very  important  geological  feet,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  ;  for  if  ever  a  rational  theory  is  adopted  as  to  the  origin  of  moim- 
tains  or  mineral  veins,  it  must  be  consistent  with  a  feet  so  imposing.  The 
Ozark  Mountains  are  nowhere  very  high  or  rugged,  and  would  be  worthy 
6f  little  attention,  were  it  not  for  the  immense  deposits  of  valuable  metallic 
ores  which  are  developed  along  its  course.  We  know  but  little  of  the 
mineral  resources  abounding  in  this  chain  in  Texas  and  Arkansas.  But 
in  Missouri,  near  the  termination  of  the  mountain  proper,  in  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  and  Western  Michigan,  the  most  wonderful  developments 
of  mineral  veins  occur.  The  great  increase  of  lettd  thrown  into  the  mar- 
ket from  this  range,  has  reduced  the  price  of  that  article  nearly  or  quite 


«ie-hal£  That  k  tbe  only  mmend  wliiek  hat  been,  hitherUv  worked  to 
uij  gieat  extent.  Recently,  copper  has  attracted  the  attention  of  miners^ 
and  tin,  sHTey,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  are  now  claiming  their  share  in  the 
public  interest. 

Lead  was  discovered  in  Missouri  as  early  as  1715,  and  has  been  worked 
from  time  to  time,  ever  since.  But  it  is  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  that  copper,  and  other  rare  and  valuable  minerak,  were  supposed  te 
exist  there. 

The  geology  of  this  country  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  peculiarly  S0| 
because  groups  of  periods,  very  remole  from  each  other,  from  the  granite 
op  to  the  oolite,  are  found  within  a  small  scope  of  territory.  Along  the 
eourse  of  the  Mississippi,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
prevailing  rock  which  crope  out,  is  the  limestone.  At  Commeree,  and 
Cape  Girardeau,  and  for  some  miles  further  up,  this  rock  is  of  the  older 
■ilurian  series,  containing  but  few  organic  remains.  A  few  orthocera  are 
all  I  have  seen  or  heard  oil  Here  the  rock  is  a  compact,  semi-crystaliinei 
pure  limestone,  well  adapted  for  architectural  purposes,  and  making  gopd 
nme.  It  inclines  to  the  north.  But,  as  you  approach  St.  Mary's  Landinfl, 
•eventy.five  miles  below  St.  Louis,  the  upper  Silurian  lime-rock,  abound- 
ing in  fossil  remains,  crops  out,  with  an  inclination  to  the  north  or  north* 
east,  at  an  angle  of  near  30^.  In  this  rock,  I  have  seen,  as  yet,  but  few 
testacea ;  Crinokiea  prevail,  with  an  occasional  Cyathoph ilium.  A  few 
miles  in  the  direction  of  the  inclmation  in  Illinois,  you  come  to  the  coal 
formation  on  the  Kaskaskia.  And  at  St  Geneveive,  six  miles  to  the 
northwest,  the  oolite  is  found,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  I  have  under  my 
eye  at  this  moment.  Going  south  from  St.  Mary's,  a  coarse-grained  sand 
rock  crops  out,  which  has  a  dip  conformable  to  the  lime-rock  overlying  it. 
This  is  found  about  one  mile  from  the  river.  Its  thickness  I  have  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  would  compute  at  several  hundred  feet.  Again 
the  lime-rock  re.appears,  presenting  a  very  interestijig  appearance  and 
efiect,  over  a  very  great  extent  of  country.  From  St.  Louis,  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  down  the  river,  the  sur&ce  of  the  country  is  broken  by  a 
series  of  pits  or  sink-holes,  of  various  dimensions,  from  one  to  one  hun- 
dred rods,  or  more,  in  diameter,  and  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fiflv 
feet  in  depth.  Some  of  these  are  so  recent  that  the  fresh  broken  earth 
is  still  apparent,  probably  but  a  few  months  old ;  whilst  others  are  mere 
ancient  than  the  forests  which  now  cover  the  country,  the  laigest  trees  of 
which  frequently  occupy  the  slope  which  descends  into  them.  In  some 
instances,  the  gaping  rocks  show  the  mouths  of  huge  caverns,  several 
of  which  have  been  explored.  The  Saltpetre  cave,  on  the  Saline  river* 
has  been  traversed  nearly  three  hundred  yards.  I  have  noticed,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  small  streams,  with  deep  ravines,  a  mile  or  more  in  length, 
terminating  in  these  pits.  Evidently  this  stratum  of  lime-rock  is  cavern- 
ous, and  these  sink-holes  have  been  formed  by  the  crumbling  away  of  the 
friable  earth  overlying  them,  until  an  opening  was  formed  up  to  the  sur- 
fcce,  when  the  abrasion  of  the  sides,  from  atmospheric  and  meteoric  action^ 
proceeded  more  rapidly.  It  is  possible  that  a  continuous  cavern^  frt)m  the 
Missouri,  extending  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  th^  southeast,  once  ex- 
ited, the  suliterraneous  chambers  communicating  with  each  other  through- 
out the  whole  extent,  now  filled,  or  partly  tilled,  witii  the  ditritus  from  above 
In  this  stratum  I  have  seen  or  headrd  of  no  oiganic  remains.  Next  to  this, 
we  come  to  a  hard,  seamy,  silice-cakafeous  rook^  of  no  common  ineUna^ 


tion.  I  have  seen  it  dipping  in  eveij  direction.  Overiying  it  on  the  «udi« 
mits  of  tbe  hilk,  are,  nearest  the  river,  a  hard  chertz,  sil^ious  rockt  and 
fragmentary  quartz,  acate,  jasper,  and  chalcedonis.  The  qnaitz,  at  first, 
is  seldom  crystallized ;  but  mrther  from  the  river,  they  are  beauttfbli^ 
crystallized,  mamilkur,  and  generally  cavernous.  In  the  spurs  of  the 
noontain)  the  high  hitis  are,  Mmost  universally,  covered  with  this  form  of 
flilicious  rock.  Some  twenty^five  or  thirty  miles  from  the  river,  <m  this 
road,  the  granite  and  trap-rodc  begin  to  appear.  Some  of  the  richest  lead 
mines  are  found  several  miles  before  you  reach  the  region  of  igneous  rock* 
Hie  silico-calcareous  rock  b  the  only  one  in  which  metallic  ore,  in  any 
quantity,  has  as  yet  been  found.  Perry's  and  Valle's  mines  are  among  the 
most  productive  in  lead,  and  I  have  seen  no  granite  or  igneous  rock  vi^thin 
ten  miles  of  them.  Mine  a-la-Motte,  however,  is  surrounded  with  hills  of 
trappean  rock,  and  coarse-grained  sandstone,  and  its  abundance  and  va« 
riety  of  metallic  ores  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  mineral  localitiea 
in  Missouri.  It  has  been  principally  worked,  until  recently,  for  lead ;  bul 
within  a  few  years,  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  have  been  the  objects  of 
keen  pursuit.  Some  portions  of  this  mine  are  veiy  rich  in  the  two  latter 
mineiuls.  The  difliculty  of  separating  these  minerals,  however,  is  a  great 
oljectiiHi  to  them.  The  lead,  in  the  form  of  carbonates  or  sulphurets,  is 
tlie  only  mineral  that  comes  pure,  or  imcombined  with  other  minerals* 
The  copper  is  combined  with  iron,  lead,  and  frequently  manganese.  The 
cobalt  and  nickel  are  usually  associated,  and  if  copper  and  lead  be  not 
present,  iron  and  manganese  generally  take  their 'place.  All  these  mine* 
lals  are  generally  pyrkous,  but  oxkles  and  carbonates  are  frequently  found* 
At  this  mine  there  are  some  six  or  eight  lead  furnaces^  and  two  copper 
iomaces.  The  mining  here  is  almost  exclusively  at  the  sur&ce.  Only 
one  shaft  has  been  eumk  to  the  depth  of  sixty  foot,  but,  from  the  want  of 
suitable  apparatus  to  clear  it  of  water,  it  was  abandoned^  though  very  rich 
in  lead.  In  the  mining  portion  of  the  Mine  a-la-Motte  tract,  the  surface 
is  everywhere  broken,  and,  in  some  places,  the  rock  and  earth  are  re« 
moved  by  carts  to  a  distance,  and  piled  up.  After  the  pursuit  of  cobalt  be* 
came  an  object,  the  greater  part  of  this  earth  was  removed  and  handled 
ever,  to  find  that  which,  had  been  thrown  away  as  rubbish.  I  have  nol 
sufficient  material  to  determine  the  mineral  statistics  of  this  tract  The 
lead,  however,  is  die  most  important,  and  would  not  exceed  four  hundred 
Ions  per  annum.  Copper  has  done  but  little.  The  whole  produce  up  to 
this  time,  of  pig  copper,  is  less  than  twenty  tons.  An  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  cobalt  oxide  has  recently  been  fitled  up,  and  a  few  thousand 
pounds  will,  ere  long,  be  ready  for  the  maricet.  From  the  present  devel* 
epments  of  this  mineral,  we  may  estimate  that  this  tract  may  produce  froM 
oree  thousand  to  five  thousand  pounds  of  cobalt  oxide,  per  annum*  NidEsl 
has  not  yet  been  extracted  in  any  form. 

The  whole  country  to  the  north  and  northwest  <^  Mine  a-la-Motte,  is 
interspersed  with  lead  mines,  such  as  Potosi,  where  calamine  is  found  w^ 
lead ;  Mine  a-Burton,  lead  with  blende  and  calamine ;  the  Merrimac  mines^ 
Hazel  Run  mines,  the  Mammoth  mines,  and  Turply^s  mines,  with  maoj 
others. 

South  and  west  of  Mine  a-la-Motto,  no  lead  is  worked.  To  the  west 
lie  the  immense  deposits  of  iron  at  the  Pilot  Knob  and  the  Iron  Mountain 
A  fiimace  is  now  being  erected  f<Mr  the.  working  of  the  ore  at  the  latter 
place,  and  the  company  expect  to  have  their  woriu  ih  operation  about  the 


fint  of  JoM.  This  region  u  T017  roagh  and  broken ;  long  rangee  oC 
kills,  composed  of  granite,  porphjrj,  and  every  variety  of  trap-ro^  ex* 
tend  across  tke  country,  with  intervals  of  rich  valleys,  occasionally,  be« 
tween  them,  and  near  the  water-courses.  About  ten  miles,  a  little  to  tho 
south  of  west  of  Mine  a*la*Motte,  is  a  long  ridge  of  quartx  rock,  of  rather 
a  flinty  structure.  In  this  rock,  the  ferruginous  oxide  of  tungsten  is  found» 
with  tnngstate  <^lead,  which,  on  analysis,  is  said  to  be  rich  in  silver,  wilk 
a  trace  m*  tin.  This  tract  has  been  purchased  by  a  company,  but  not  yet 
worked. 

To  the  south,  much  the  largest  quantities  of  copper  are  feund.  Th* 
Buckeye  mine,  about  hre  miles  distant,  is  a  remarkably  strong  lode  of  ridi 
eopper  ore.  A  shafl  has  been  sunk  here  to  the  depth  of  neariy  a  hundred 
feet,  disclosing  a  rake  vein  of  an  average  of  eight  feet  wide,  abounding  ia 
ores,  chiefly  pvritoas,  varying  in  richness  firom  30  to  70  per  cent  of  metaU 
he  copper.  Fully  three-feurths  of  the  ore  taken  from  this  mine,  yiekia 
mere  than  84  per  cent  The  ore  here  seems  to  be  deposited  in  a  cavi^ 
or  space  between  two  rocks  that  stand  apart  In  the  upper  part  of  die  lodoi 
rich  carbonates  of  copper  were  taken  <Hrt,  and  some  exceedingly  fine  spe* 
cimens  of  native  copper.  The  latter  is  found  in  small  grains,  imbedded 
in  a  Hme-rock.  Black  and  red  oxides,  and  variegated  copper  ore,  and 
heairtiful  crystals  of  green  malachites,  are  also  feimd  here.  This  mine 
s^rds  very  great  fecilities  fer  working.  The  ores,  generally,  appear  to 
be  a  cement,  uniting  angular  fragments  of  llme-rock,  forming  a  breccia ; 
consequently,  a  laige  portion  of  &e  ore  can  be  removed  from  its  bed  by 
pick-axes  alone.  §0  easily  is  the  mining  perfermed,  that,  when  the  pro* 
prieUHB  have  provided  a  steam-engine  for  pumping  and  lifting,  each  man 
bk  die  mine  may  exceed  an  average  of  half  a  ton  of  ore  per  day.  Thir^ 
kuids  can  now  economically  work  in  the  shaft,  and  can  deliver  at  the  sui- 
fece  what  will  make  at  least  fifteen  tons  of  clean  ore  in  a  day  of  twenty* 
fear  hours,  worth,  as  it  comes  up,  seventy-five  dollars  per  ton,  or  fer  the 
day,  •1,175. 

The  geological  position  of  this  mine  is  very  fevorable  fer  a  large  de* 
posit  of  mineral.  The  trap  crops  out  a  short  distance  firom  the  mine,  at 
the  north,  whilst  another  range  of  the  same  rock  passes  beyond  the  vallegf 
en  the  south ;  whilst  the  hills  at  the  nOTth  and  east  abound  in  cavernous 
and  mamillanr  quartz,  denoting  the  action  of  powerful  mineralizing  agents* 
I  think  it  probable  that  the  main  or  principal  lode  of  this  deposit  has  not 
yet  been  struck,  but  remains  to  be  developed.  Indeed,  many  dicumstanoea 
induce  the  opinion  that  another  lead  of  mineral  passes  parallel  to  the  oam 
now  woriced.  In  cutting  away  the  rock  fer  the  cistern,  some  twelve  feet 
beyond  the  shaft,  some  mineral  was  feund  in  the  rock,  similar  to  that  in 
the  shaft  and  lode  explored.  Should  this  opinion  be  feund  correct,  this  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rich  copper  deposits  known. 

In  sinking  the  shaft,  a  very  rich  vein  of  cobalt,  unconnected  with  any 
odier  metal,  was  passed ;  but  it  has  not  been  pursued,  and,  consequently, 
the  extent  and  dimensions  of  the  vein  are  unknown.  When  the  miners 
come  to  work  in  that  part  of  the  rock,  this  vein  will  be  fiuther  explored. 

Within  five  or  six  miles  to  the  south  and  east  of  this  mine,  some  half  a 
dozen  other  veins  of  copper  have  been  discovered,  and  the  land  purchased 
in  consequence  cf  the  discovery.  But  no  one  of  these  veins  has  been  ex* 
friored  to  any  eJttent    Several  tracts  have  been  purchased  on  account  of 
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eobalt  diflcoirered  at  die  sur&ee,  bul  no  one  has  been  sufliciently  explored 
to  estimate  their  importance. 

Tbe  geological  position  of  the  metaliferous  rock  of  this  country,  is  prop- 
erly of  the  Cambrian  series ;  being  the  oldest  of  sedimentary  fonteation«« 
The  present  position  of  the  granite,  trap,  and  porphyry,  was,  probably^ 
assumed  prior  to  the  superimposed  sedimentary  deposit.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  tbe  country  has  discoyered  no  clear  evidence  of  the  igneous  iDck 
overlying  the  lime  or  sandstone.  Yet  the  two  latter  rocks  alternate  with 
each  other,  but  the  metaliferous  lime-rock  iS|  probably,  the  lowest,  and 
wsta  upon  the  trappean. 

I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  this  country,  when  fully  explored,  and  its 
mineral  resources  developed,  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mineral 
regions  upon  the  globe.  Much  remains  to  be  learned,  as  yet,  respecting 
the  laws  of  mineral  formation..  Baron  Humboldt  remarks  that  gold  is 
generally  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  mountain  ranges.  May  not  this 
generalization  be  extended  to  other  mineral  deposits  ?  On  our  own  con- 
tinent, such  is  the  case,  at  least,  to  general  extent.  The  rich  mines  of 
Kremnitz  and  8hemnitz  in  Hungary,  are  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  Carpa- 
thian range.  Tbe  Russian  minee  of  the  Oural  mountains  are  oa  the 
Asiatic  side.  The  rich  mines  of  Hindostan  are  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ghauts.  And  in  Scandinavia,  the  mines  are  on  the  oriental  slope  of  the 
Norwegian  mountains  ;  so,  also,  in  the  Hartz.  Facts  may  be  multiplied 
to  support  this  hypothesis. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  there  is  another  fitct  in  cosaogra^y 
that  I  have  not  seen  noticed  by  any  writer  on  cosmogony.  That  is,  that 
all  the  first-rate  rivers  of  the  earth  have  an  eastwardly  direction,  and  dis- 
embogue their  waters  on  the  eastern  side  of  their  respective  continents. 
That  their  direction  is  always  given  by  the  mountain  lange  in  which  they 
take  their  rise  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  ranges  are  oa 
the  western  sides  of  the  continents.  In  our  own  continent,  the  great  riv- 
ers, St.  Lawrence,  Mississippi,  (or  Missouri,  which  is  the  chief  stream,) 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Platte,  all  take  their  rise  in  the  mountain  range  near  the  western  side  c( 
the  continent,  and  flow  eastwardly.  In  Europe,  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper, 
the  Don  and  the  Volgay  its  largest  rivers,  have  the  same  course.  In  Ajsia, 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Burampooter,  the 
fiiam,  the  Ho-ang-ho,  the  Segalien  and  Ki-ang-ku,  disembogue  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  chief  riv^er  of  Africa,  the  Niger,  flows  eastwardly  a 
great  part  of  its  course,  but  turns  to  the  west,  and  finds  an  estuary  in  the 
Atian^  And  the  Macquarrie,  the  largest  river  of  Australia,  flows  to  the 
easL  Here,  then,  is  a  &ct.  Rivers  were  formed  subsequent  to  the  for- 
mation of  dry  land,  and  for  the  grand  purpose  of  draining  off  the  meteoric 
water  from  tbe  surfiice ;  for  all  the  waters  of  our  inland  lakes  and  riven 
aie  of  pluviatile  origin,  or,  in  plain  Englbh,  collections  of  rain  water. 
it  is  no  more  probable  that  the  rivers  were  formed  instantaneously,  from 
source  to  mouth,  than  that  the  continents,  with  their  several  formations,  as 
at  present  existing,  came  into  being  at  once.  AU  geologists  agree  that 
the  latter  were  formed  by  slow  and  gradual  accretions. 

Admit,  then,  that  what  we  call  the  primitive  systems  were  first  elevated 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  seas,  at  the  time  when  the  ^  earth  was  without 
form  and  ¥okL"     The  western  coatiBent  then  presented  two  graniUa 
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ranges ;  one  corresponding  to  the  great  Cordillerian  chain,  extending 
tiurou^  the  entire  length  of  North  and  South  America,  which  was  the  nu- 
clens  of  the  continent,  and  the  Alleghany  chain.  Between  these  two  sys* 
terns,  a  wide,  but  perhaps  shallow  sea,  intervened.  The  course  of  the  tides, 
rushing  to  the  west,  and,  perhaps,  a  slight  resistance  to  the  earth's  rotary 
motion,  giving  additional  impulse  to  the  water,  would  naturally  deposit  the 
marine  ditritus  on  the  eastern  sides  of  those  nucleu  These  rivers,  at 
first,  were  but  mountain  torrents,  which  soon  terminated  in  a  neighboring 
sea.  But,  as  the  continents,  firom  the  various  causes  which  have  operated, 
increased  in  width  or  extent,  they  flowed  on,  at  times  encountering  ob- 
structions  which  arrested  their  course,  producing  either  permanent  or  tem- 
porary lakes,  as  the  obstacles  were  more  or  less  capable  of  resistance,  to 
seek  an  estuary  in  the  sea.  Their  general  direction  was,  probably,  the 
result  of  a  general  cause.  The  particular  direction  of  each  stream,  and  the 
union  of  several  into  one,  may  have  resulted,  under  providential  causation, 
from  accidental  circumstances.  The  lead  of  each  stream  indicates  where 
the  least  resistance  existed,  in  contact  with  the  force  or  weight  of  water, 
at  the  time  it  was  ibrmed.  The  *mde  valley  between  the  Alleghany  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  it  gradually  emerged  from  the  sea,  found  its  margin 
cleft  with  the  channels  of  little*  torrents.  Thus  the  Ohio  waters,  at  one 
time,  by  a  short  course,  running  to  the  south  and  west,  discharged  them- 
selves into  the  intermediate  sea;  but  "the  dry  land  appeared  beyond 
theur  estuaries,  and  they,  struggling  on,  turning  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
as  obstructions  gave  way  and  yielded  to  their  efforts,  uniting,  at  times,  the 
burden  of  their  floods,  thus  increasing  in  power  the  farther  they  advanced, 
until  a  great,  irresistible  river  was  produced,  which,  united  with  the  waters 
flowing  eastwardly,  in  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  created  a  common 
channel  for  them  all. 

The  important  argument  in  this  fi;eneralization  is,  that  the  accretions  of 
the  continents  are  commonly  from  the  west — ^that  their  nuclei  were  there 
established. 

How  far  these  generalizations  may  have  a  practical  application  in  deter- 
mining the  localities  of  mining  districts,  is  yet  to  be  aetermined.  How 
many  effects  are  attributable  to  one  general  cause,  is  worthy,  at  least,  of 
an  inquiry.  I  am  aware  that  some  rich  mines  are  found  in  the  occklental 
slopes  of  mountains ;  as  the  rich  copper  mines  of  Chili  and  Peru ;  but  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  same  mountains  are  far  more  rich  in  richer  minerals* 
So  the  Cornwall  mines  of  England  are  on  the  west  side  of  that  island, 
but  when  it  is  determined  that  England  retains  her  original  form,  one  fact 
will  be  opposed  to  this  hypothesis. 

To  the  American  who  desires  to  see  his  country  rich  and  prosperous, 
independent  of  all  the  world  for  whatever  conduces  to  the  wealth,  comfort, 
and  security  of  her  people  in  all  and  any  emergency,  her  mineral  resources 
must  be  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest.  More  particularly  so  to  the  man 
of  enterprise  and  capita],  who  would  seek  a  field  for  the  exertion  of  his 
energies,  and  increase  the  common  stock  of  wealth,  whilst  building  up  his 
own.  The  man  of  science,  too,  will  find  here  a  theatre  well  worthy  of 
his  attention.  Several  new,  and,  as  yet,  undescribed  minerals,  have  been 
found  in  Missouri ;  and,  when  more  perfectly  explored,  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  their  number  will  be  increased. 

When  properly  considered,  this  pursuit  is  more  inviting  to  the  capitalist 
than  commerce.     It  has,  in  every  way,  less  hazards.     It  has  been  object- 
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ed  that  Americans  want  skill  in  tlie  working  of  minerals  to  advantage. 
But  the  time  was  when  this  same  objection  would  apply,  with  equal  or 
more  force,  to  every  art  in  which  the  industry  of  the  country  is  interested 
or  engaged.  The  American  has  skill  for  any  and  every  pursuit  that  pro- 
mises a  reward  for  his  labors.  And  what  promises  a  greater  or  more 
certain  reward  than  a  good  productive  mine  1  Many  of  the  largest  for- 
tunes of  the  West  have  grown  up  from  the  produce  of  the  mines,  even 
now,  when  the  field  has  been  but  partially  explored. 
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STATISTICAL  RKPOET  Of  LEMUEL  SHATTUCK* — MANTJFACTDRINO  INDUSTRY  OF  BOSTOH— COM- 
MnUHAL  nfDTJSTRT — TOinf AGE,  EXPOKTS,  AND  DIFORTS — ^PASSAGES  OF  THE  BRITISB  STEAMERS 
^-AMOUNT  OF  REVEinTE  ON  GOODS  IMPORTED  IN  STEAMERS— SAVINOS  BANKS — BOSTON  BANKS 
— ^RAILROAD  STATISTICS — ^VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  AND  TAXES— CITY  DEBT— CITY  PKOPBR- 
TY— CITY  AND  STATE  TAX  COMPARED,  ETC^,  ETC. 

In  May,  1845,  the  City  Council  of  Boston  appointed  a  joint  committee, 
with  full  power  to  procure  a  census  of  that  .city,  with  such  other  statistics 
as  they  should  deem  proper.  Immediately  aifier  their  appointment,  the 
committee  proceeded  to  the  performance  of  the  service  required  of  them, 
by  engaging  Lemubl  Shatttck,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who,  from  great  fa- 
miliarity  with,  and  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject  of  statistics,  they  con- 
sidered (and  as  the  result  of  his  labors  fully  demonstrate)  thoroughly  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  as  their  chief  agent.  The  result  of  Mr.  Shattuck's  com- 
mission has  been  made  public,  in  the  form  of  a  handsomely  printed  octavo 
volume,  including  a  copious  index,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  pages  ; 
and  embraces  a  minute,  and  doubtless  accurate  view,  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  Boston,  especiaUy  relating  to  the  progress  of  its  populatiout 
wealth,  commerce,  dec.  Besides  various  other  statistical  tables,  we  have 
the  &cts  connected  with  the  occupations  and  domestic  condition  of  its  pop- 
ulation. The  critical  and  explanatory  observations  illustrating  the  statis- 
tical tables,  are  veiy  judicious ;  and  we  have  much  collateral  information, 
not  originally  anticipated  in  Uie  plan,  which,  altogether,  furnishes  a  fiiU 
and  minute  history  of  the  condition  of  Boston ;  some  account  of  its  early 
institutions  and  habits  ;  its  present  means  of  happiness  and  progress  ;  its 
advantages  for  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  its  pre-eminent  position  for 
internal  and  foreign  commerce. 

We  consider  it,  on  the  whole,  the  most  methodical,  and  carefully  com- 
piled  work  of  the  kind,  that  has  ever  fidlen  under  our  observation — alike 
creditable  to  the  liberality  of  Boston,  and  the  industry  and  research  of  the 
intelligent  eentleman  who  prepared  it ;  and  we  recommend  it  as  a  model 
work,  whicn  we  hope  to  see  adopted  by  the  government  of  every  great 
mart  of  commerce  or  manu&ctures  in  the  Union,  who  is  desirous  of 
contributing  not  oidy  to  the  local,  but  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  countiy. 

Although  we  have  given,  fit)m  time  to  time,  statistical  accounts  of  the 
commerce  of  Boston,  and  in  a  former  volumef  of  this  Magazine  published 

*  Report  to  the  Committee  of  the  City  Council  appointed  to  obtain  the  Censue  of 
Boston,  for  the  year  1845 ;  embracinff  Collateral  Facta  and  Statistical  Researches,  illus- 
trating the  History  and  Condition  of  the  Population,  and  their  Means  of  Progress  and 
Prosperity.    By  Lbmxtrl  ShjlTtucx.    Boston :  John  H.  Eastbum,  City  Printer.    1846. 

t  See  Mercfatnti^  Magazine  for  May,  1844,  Vol  X.,  pages  431  to  434. 
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an  elaboiVLte  article  on  the  subject,  jet,  so  abundant  are  the  materiak  fur- 
nished in  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Shattuck,  that  we  have  concluded  to  lay 
befi>re  our  readers  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  commercial  in- 
dustry, and  vast  wealth  of  that  most  enterprising  people. 

The  figures  and  &cts  here  presented,  are  compiled  almost  entirely  from 
the  woric  of  Mr.  Shattuck  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  our 
thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  local  statis- 
tics of  the  countiy.* 

The  manufitcturing  industry  of  a  people  is  a  means  of  wealth  which 
has  been  considered  as  deserving  of  particular  notice.  Facts  on  this  sub- 
ject were  collected  by  authorihr  of  the  United  States  in  1840,  and  by  that 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  m  1837  and  1845. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  show  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics  col- 
lected in  connection  with  the  census  of  1840,  the  statement  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  people  would  seem  to  be  sufficient.  By  compa^ 
ring  the  abstracts  of  1837  and  1845,  some  difference  will  appear — some 
important  branches  of  industry  were  omitted  in  both  periods  ;  and  among 
others,  periodical  works,  printing-presses,  books,  and  clothing,  which  are 
among  the  most  important  branches  of  manu&cture  in  the  citv,  appear  not 
to  have  been  noticed  at  all  in  1845.  The  aggregates  from  this  table  ap- 
pear thus : — 

1817.  1840.  184S. 

la  manufactures— Capital  invested,.. ..doUare  5,830,573  3,442,309  4,930,600 

«                Males  employed, No.  6,330  3,389  5,360 

"                Females      ••      4,450               970 

•*                Value  of  product,.. .dollars  11,070,576  4,016,573  10,648.153 

It  m^ht  be  inferred,  from  this  statement,  that  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  Boston  was  not  as  great  now  as  in  1837 ;  while  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges  on  the  subject,  formed  without  actual  enumeration  and  investi- 
gation, is,  that  it  is  nearly  double ! 

CoKHSBciAL  Industry.  Under  this  head,  Mr.  Shattuck  presents  five 
tables,  compiled  from  the  annual  statements  of  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States,  from  records  at  the  custom-house  in  Boston,  and 
from  other  authentic  sources  of  information. 

Table  I.  contains  the  number  of  arrivals  and  clearances,  specifying 
Uie  tonnage  and  crews,  since  1825,  compiled  from  the  annual  statements 
of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States.  With  this  state- 
ment, may  be  contrasted  the  following : — ^In  1748,  500  vessels  cleared 
from  Boston  for,  and  430  entered  from,  foreign  ports.  In  1784,  the  entries 
of  foreign  and  coasting  vessels  were  372,  and  clearances  450.  In  1794, 
the  foreign  entries  were  567 ;  in  1795,  they  were  725 ;  and  in  1806,  they 
were  938. 

•  The  Democratic  Review  for  June,  1846,  notices  the  work  of  Mr.  Shattuck  as  follows : 
**  The  sabject  of  social  itatUtles,  as  connacted  with  tke  mere  numbers  of  the  pqeaUtlon  on  whieh 
ow  glorkms  iMtltationi  are  based,  has  reeetved,  hitherto,  fkr  too  little  attention.  The  waat  of  Iketi , 
welfanthentteated,  la  relation  to  the  bnslness,  births,  deaths,  marriages,  dwelliiigs,  domestic  condl- 
tkM,  occQpatlons,  profresstve  wealth,  government,  and  general  health  of  the  population,  of  dUbrent 
Itfcalltles,  has  been  severely  felt  for  a  long  period  of  time ;  and  eflbrts  have  been  made  to  tapply  them 
tm  ttie  part  of  the  federal,  and  some  of  the  stale  governments  of  the  Union,  In  iialtatkm  or  the  more 
•laborale  works  of  some  of  the  govemmenU  of  Europe,  bat  hitherto  wHh  little  success.  The  valuable 
work  of  MrJQMttaek  enibraees  all  these  subjects  of  Inquiry,  and  more  Inlbrmatlon  of  a  most  desirable 
■store.  Thevesolti  are  such  as  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  skill,  industry,  and  perseverance,  ex- 
Idhlted  by  the  able  author  and  compiler.  In  the  olaety-slx  nages  of  the  work,  is  embraced  a  view  of 
the  capital  of  New  England,  at  once  comprehensive  and  ntlnute,  aibrding  the  most  satisf^tory  evi- 
daaee  of  the  great  jprosperlff  of  the  Athens  of  Amadea.  We  staicerdy  trmt  that  the  great  saceesa 
which  has  attended  the  labor  of  Mr:  BhaOBck,  wffl  tempt  other  cities,  as  well  as  states,  to  add  to  the 
information  conferred  upon  the  public  by  him.  He  modestly  states,  that  a  portion  of  the  Information 
•mbodted  la  the  work  bears  but  *  indirectiy  upon  itt  main  object*  In  this,  we  differ  from  him.  There 
U  an  speaies  of  statlstkal  infomatloii,  in  raUtioa  to  the  people,  whieh  U  not  of  the  highest  lataiest.'' 
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Table  II.  contains  the  number  of  fin^gn  arrivals  and  clearances,  spe- 
cifying the  countries  firom  which  they  came,  obtained  from  the  same 
source. 

Tabli  XL—ComiEEci. 

Statement  cf  Foreign  V€9$tU  vohieh  arrived  and  cleared  during  the  yeare  1840  to  1845, 

inehuive. 


OUAKAVCH. 


Biitiflh, ^ 3 

Bremen, 3 

Swedish, 

Sicilian,....- •««• 

Pnmian, • •• 

CvennaD, 

Hamburg, 

Norwegian, 

Sardinian, 

Rench, 2 

Austrian, 

RoMian, 

Danish, 3 

Portuguese,.. ».. 

Dutch 

-Spanish, ., 

-Veneznelian, 

Belgian, 

X)ldenburg,. 

.Tezian, 


Bh*s.Blct.  Brigi.    SchrB.SI*|M.  Total.  8k*e.Bki.  Brifi.    8chn.Sl*ps.  Total. 


46    645    4,669 

3 
34 
35 

6 

3 

6 

4 

3 

1 


13 
6 
3 

3 
3 


5,363  3 

6  3 

37  . 

31  . 

10  . 

3  . 

10  . 

6  . 

3  . 

5  3 

3  . 

5  . 

10  3 

1  . 

3  . 

3  . 

3  . 

1  . 

1  . 

1  . 


45    641    4,663 

3 
34 
35 

6 

3 

6 

4 

3 

1 


13 
6 
3 

"s 

3 


3 


5,350 

6 

37 

31 

10 

3 

10 

6 

3 

5 

3 

5 

10 

1 

3 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 


Total,., 


.    ^    75    737    4,681    1    5,503    9   74    733    4,674    1    5.491 

Table  III.  contains  the  number  of  arrivals  and  clearances  at  the  port  of 
ISoston,  for  each  of  the  six  years,  1640  to  1845,  compiled  from  records 
kept  br  an  individual,  and  designed  to  mclude  all  vessels,  except,  perhi^, 
a  few  loaded  with  wood  and  lumber. 

Table  III.— Commerce. 

^Statement  of  the  Arrtwde  and  Clearaneee  at  the  Port  of  Boeton,  exelueive  o^the  Briiieh 
Mail  Steamere^  during  the  eix  year9,from  January  1, 1840,  to  December  31, 1845, 
inehteive. 


FOREIGN  1RRIVAL8. 


Tean. 

1840,.. 
1841,.. 
•1843... 
1843,.. 
1844,.. 
1845,.. 


ShlM. 
1^ 
174 
173 
127 
154 
159 


Barkfl. 
117 
150 
170 
153 
217 
216 


Brigs. 
598 
584 
498 
524 
607 
550 


Schn. 
771 
835 
910 
946 
221 

1,406 


'*'  1 


Total,... 


1840,.. 
1841,. 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 
1844,.. 
1845... 


948 


104 
93 
78 
92 

102 


1,022        3,361         6,089 


Total. 
1,648 
1,743 
1,751 
1,750 
2.199 
2,330 

11,431 


•reREION  CLSARIMOES. 


87 
a24 
142 
149 
303 
207 


476 
502 
440 
477 
520 
514 


694 
839 
907 
883 
1,166 
1,344 


Tottl,.. 


549 


913 


3,939    5,833 


10,^34 


ae 
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Tablb  IIL<— Contiiraed. 

Statement  of  the  ArrivdU  and  Clearsncea  at  ^e  Port  of  Boetofh  exelueioe  of  the  BriiUk 
Mail  Steamere,  from  January  1,  1840,  to  December  31, 1845,  inclueive. 


COAST  WI8B  ARBITALS. 


Tean. 

1840, 

1841 

1842, 

1843 

1844. 

1845,„ 

Total, 

1840, 

1841, ^ 

1842, 

1843, 

1844, 

1845, 

Total, ^.. 


flchrs. 
3,351 
3,506 
2,994 
3,860 
4,054 
4,068 


962        4,322      21,833 


COASTWISE  CLEAKANGES. 


SIOOM. 

275 
177 
143 
141 
143 
134 


Total. 
4,336 
4,174 
4,024 
4,944 
5,312 
5,631 


1,013    28,821 


106 
180 
164 
160 
212 
246 


561 
546 
512 
555 
619 
690 


1,167    1,068    3,48a    9,992 


150 

128 

79 

75 

93 

100 


2315 
2,841 


2,497 
2,830 
3,054 

16,335 


Note.— Many  veMela,  sailing  under  coasting  licenses,  clear  at  the  costom-house  only 
when  carrying  debentare  good^hence,  the  number  of  arrivals  laiigely  exceeds  the  clear- 
ances. This  table  is  compiled  from  n  daily  account  kept  by  an  individual,  and  is  designed 
to  include  all  vessels,  except,  perhaps,,  a  few  loaded  with  wood  and  lumber.  It  is  more 
full  and  correct  thaQ  any  thiat  could  be  obtained  at  the  custom-house. 

Table  lY.  shows  the  amount  of  tonnage  owned  by  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  United  States,  in  each  year,  since  1825. 

Table  IY.^Cojucercb. 


Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  Boeton,  Maeeaehueette^  and  of  the  United  Statee, 


Tean. 

1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 


Bag.  tonnage. 
103,74127 
109,383  47 
108,508  52 
119,467  64 
107,440  40 
100,214  88 
99,266  69 
113,877  78 
127,842  33 
149,826  01 
169,764  26 
157,207  21 
127,955  17 
135,415  34 
138,547  74 
149,186  03 
158,803  50 
157,116  70 
165,482  69 
175,330  57 
187,812  55 


BOITON. 

Enr.  and  licentMJ. 
49,127  51 
62,592  65 
53.075  32 
56,694  59 
37,082  66 
34,794  29 
38,907  56 
57.168  06 
61,551  88 
62,710  41 
664376  48 
69,572  69 
73,049  42 
'  71,846  68 
65,068  08 
71,057  31 
68,804  44 
36,385  48 
37,116  49 
35,554  47 
37,290  66 


Total  tonnage. 
152,868  78 
171,976  12 
161,583  84 
176,162  23 
144,523  06 
135.009  17 
138,174  25 
171,045  84 
189,394  21 
212,536  42 
226,041  74 
226,779  90 
201,004  59 
207,262  02 
203,615  82 
220,243  34 
227,607  94 
193,502  18 
202,599  18 
210,885  04 
225,103  21 


XAMACHUfSTTt. 

Total  tonnage. 
352,441  88 
385,526  88 
389,032  51 
424,511  99 
350,787  00 
329,504  37 
342,676  19 
395,923  93 
467,760  66 
473,507  68 
496,927  31 
490,387  87 
490,449  93 
499,398  26 
506,364  61 
536,532  16 
545,904  23 
494,894  38 
495,302  54 
501,207  66 
524,081  36 


r.    tTATKS. 

Total  tonnagei/^ 
1,423,1 107T 
1,534,190  83 
1,620,607  78 
1,741,391  87 
1,260.797  81 
1,191,776  43 
1,267,846  29 
1,439.450  21 
1,606.149  94 
1,758,907  14 
1.824.940  14 
1.882.102  65 
1,896.685  69 
1,995,639  80 
2,096,478  81 
2,180,764  16 
2,130,744  37 
2,092,399  69 
2,158,602  93  , 
2,280,602  93;/ 

r 


Table  V.  shows  the  imports  and  exports,  and  the  revenue  of  Boston  ; ' 
and,  side  by  side,  the  imports  and  exports  of  Massachusetts,  since  the 
year  1824. 
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Statement  of  the  Impmie^  Exports,  and  Revenue  ef  Boston,  compared  toitk  the  Imports 
and  Expsrtsof  MmssachtttettM, 

BOBTOll.  XAMAOSUtSrrt. 

Tmh.  laportk  Exports.  ReTeana.  Inportt.  Exports. 

1834,  913,8^,253        95,036,963      94,193.113.81     915,378,758     910,434,338 

1835,  15,331356  6,078,619  5,047.814J25  15,845,141  11,433,987 

1836,  12,637,449  6,780,577  3,988,37846  17,063,483  10.098,868 

1837,  11,591,830  7,323,910  4,179,494.67  13,370,564  10,424,383 

1838,  13,540,924  7,438,014  4,597,176.86  15,070,444  9,085,786 

1839,  9,990,915  5,881,717         4,167,199.78        13,520,744         8,354,937 

1830,  8.348,623  5,180,178         3,662,301.78        10,453,544  7,213,194 

1831,  13,414,309  5,896,093  5,327,592.00  14.269,056  7,733,763 

1832,  15,760,513  10407,768  5,534,83936  18,118,900  11,993,768 

1833,  17,853,446  8,062,319  3,895,036.71  19,940,911  9,683,133 

1834,  15,614,730  7,309,761  3,830,173.69  17,673,139  4,672,746 

1835,  19,038,580  7,952,346  3,624,771.94  19,800,373  10,043,790 

1836,  25,897,955  8,475,313  4,470,053.73  25,681,463  10,380,346 

1837,  15,027343  7.836.370  3,565.830.67  19,981,668  9,728,190 

1838,  13,463,465  7,036382  2,411,155.95  13300,925  9,104362 

1839,  18,409,186  8,013,536  34294,827.65  19385,223  9376,085 

1840,  14,122,308  8,405,224  2,456,936.33  16313,858  10,186361 

1841,  18,908342  9372313  8326,441.47  30318,003  11,487343 

1842,  12,633,713  7326,104  3,780,186.04  17386,433  9.807,110 

1843,  30,662,567  7365,712  3.491319.82  16.789,453  6,405307 

1844,  22,141,788  8394,726  5,934345.14  20.296,007  9.096,286 

1845,  21391,877  9,370351  5349,634.00  22,781.024  10,351,030 

Tirase  interesting  facts  show  that  the  foreign  oommerce  of  Boston  has 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  its  increase  of  population.  Thej  however 
show  that  it  more  than  maintains  its  rehitive  commercial  rank,  when  com* 
pared  with  Massachusetts  and  the  whole  nation.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fi>llowing  deductions  from  this  table,  and  from  Tables  II.  and  IV. : — 

Of  the  p«r  eentagf  of  all  the  eoiUMiM  of  th*  Ualted  8UtM, 

BOSTOII  BAIH—  HAJSACHUBBTTf    ■*!>    ■ 

Toms.                           Toomf*.  Imports.  Exports.  TonnaM.  Imports.  Exports.  / 

1825, 10.74  15.81  6.10           24776  1644  11.48  \/ 

1830, 11.33  11.97  7.01           37.64  14.74  9.76  \ 

1836, 1233  12.70  6.53           27.22  13J20  8.35  r 

1840, 10.09  13.18  6.36           24.60  '      15.41  7.71  / 

1845, ^ 18.41  8.17            19.42  9.03 

This  does  not  indicate  precisely  the  amount  of  commerce  of  Boston, 
since  a  large  amount  of  tonnage,  in  parts  of  vessels,  is  owned  there,  which 
is  not  registered,  or  does  not  enter  at  that  port 

In  his  appendix,  Mr.  Shattuck  gives  a  table,  which  contains  the  particu. 
lars  of  each  voyage  made  by  the  British  mail  steamers.  These  packets 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  Boston,  that  he  deemed 
it  advisable,  though  attended  with  considerable  labor,  to  present  the  de- 
tails at  length.     The  summary  of  each  year  appears  tlius : — 

rASSSNaBES  TO  PASS.  PBOK  BOS.  TO 

TMfs.                           Voysfet.  AT.TcCb.  Halifkx.  Boston.  Left  at  Hal.  Hallfkz.  Liverp*!. 

1840.. 8  IsSi  135  441  135  346 

1841.. 21  15.14  296  1,158  445  243  871 

1842,„ 21  13.03  171  818  271  202  446 

1843, 20  14.06  155  1.069  220  134  738 

1844.. 20  14.15  223  1,368  245  176  1,025 

1845,. 20  14.11  306  1,492  245  211  1,209 

Total, 110        1386        6,346        1.426        1.101        4335 

The  average  length  of  the  110  voyages  made  in  the  five  years  and  a 
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faal^  was  14.8  days.    The  passengers  brought  to  Boston  averaged  about 
70,  and  those  carried  away  from  Boston  about  52,  each  voyage. 

The  following  account  of  the  amount  of  revenue  on  goods  imported  in 
these  steamers,  has  been  published : — 

^469,842  19 
504^1  33 
473,081  04 
361,598  42 
85,782  37 
882,930  65 

$2,777,475  99 


In 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 
1844... 
1645,.. 


Revenve. 
$2,928  99 
73,809  23 
120,974  67 
640,572  05 
916,198  30 
1,022,992  75 


Total,.      $2,777,475  99 


Ste&men. 

Acadia, 24trips. 

Britannia, 26  " 

Caledonia, 25  " 

Cambria, 6  " 

Columbia, 12  " 

Hibernia, 14  " 
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.    Many  miscellaneous  matters  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  city.    A  few, 
only,  of  the  most  prominent,  however,  can  be  noticed  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Shattuck  has  omitted  one  item  in  the  commerce  of  Boston,  which, 
though  at  first  view,  may  appear  trifling,  is,  nevertheless,  the  source  of 
profit,  not  only  to  a  few  capitalists  engaged  in  it,  who  have  accumulated 
fortunes,  but  also  to  the  producing  class,  by  whose  labor  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely created.  We  refer  to  the  ice  trade,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table  of  the  exports  for  the  last  two  years,  derived  firom  the  Boston 
Price  Current,  is  by  no  means  an  item  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed : — 


EXFORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  BWDIKO  MAT  31,  1846,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  1845. 


To 


Calcutta,.. tons 

Rio  Janeiror 

Canton  and  Manilla,.. 

Liverpool, 

St  Thomas, 

London, 

Barbadoes, 

Demerara,M ..• 

/     Trinidad, 

St  Jago, 

Havana, 

Kingston,  Jam., 

Nassau, 

St  Johns,  P.  R., 

Matanzae, 

Galveston, 

West  Indies, 

Laguira, 

Jamaica, 

Hong  Kong, 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

Port  Spain, 

Antigua, 

Pemambuco,.. 

Mayaguez, 


1846. 

184S. 

6,414 

4,079 

1,158 

994 

709 

966 

471 

1,659 

620 

493 

M75 

850 

1,358 

l,l88i 

147 

425 

445 

137 

430 

440 

889 

1,294 

1,643 

1,863 

214 

160 

503 

180 

300 

380 

502 

180 

60 

235 

1(^0 

125 

376 

600 

450 

150 

»...• 

75 


118 


To 

Porto  Rico, ;ton8 

Bombay, 

Gibraltar, 

Guadaloupe, 

Oporto, «... 

Surinftm, .-. 

Cayenne, « 

New  Orleans, 

Mobile, » « 

Charleston, 

Key  West, 

Pensacola, 

Savannah, 

Wilmington,  N.  C.,. 

Norfolk, 

Apalachicola,. 

Beaufort,  S.  C, 

New  York, 

Baltimore, 

St  Marks, 

Total,...« 


1846. 


22.061 

3.380 

2,841 

100 

480 

1,205 

475 

100 

200 

100 

300 

300 


184i. 

460 
580 

25 

87 
100 

33 

100 

33,344 

4,367 

3,218 

100 

150 

890 

181 

80 


60 


50,790      48,3391 
48,339i 


Increase,.. 


2,450i 


We  also  annex  a  tabular  statement  of  the  export  of  domestic  cotton 
goods  to  difierent  countries  and  ports,  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 1846. 


Hong  Kong,  bales,  .&C.,  659 
Canton,  1,663 

Calcutta,  657 

Canton  and  Manilla,      535 
Manilla,  1,239 

Batavia,  1 153 


East  Indies, 

Valparaiso, 

Sumatra, 

Smyrna, 

Buenos  Ayrcs, 

Pftlermo  and  Naples, 


5,090 
11,080 
175 
656 
175 
1S8 


Rio  Janeiro, 
Istapa,  C.  A., 
Sandwich  lalanda, 
Cronstadt, 
Gibraltar, 
Coast  of  Afiica, 


3,189 

1,138 

759 

440 

133 

35 
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HofaoitTown,  49  Bahamai,  10  Chariestoo,  4,530 

Zmxmbai,  576  NaMan,  10  Richmond,  904 

Malta,  143  Campeachy,  25  New  York,  22,574 

SoQih  America,  164  San  Juan,  4  Baltimore,  8,254 

Pernambaco,  109  Nova  Scotia,  8  Philadelphia,  19,669 

HonduTM,  179  St  Thom.  &  Maracaibo,  58  Georgetown,  105 

California,  46  Fayal,  62  Savannah,  15 

ManaaniUa,  90  St  Thomas,  147  Hartford,  44 

StPeter'a,  146  Porto  Cabello,  6  SaUm,  50 

Lagoira,  164  Londonderry,  2  Eastport  and  Calais,        248 

St  Dom.&  St  Thomas,  50  Guayama,  1  Norfolk,  10 

Gooaives,  33  Neavitas,  1  Pattersonville,  5 

St.  Domingo,  90  Galveston,  19  Thomaaton,  Ma.,  6 

CapeHaytien,  39  AuzCayes,  54  Belfast,  13 

New  Zealand,  31  New  Orleans,  5,454  Castine,  4 

CapedeVerds,  20  Mobile,  #670  Portland,  1 

Jamaica,  33  Apalachiooia,  110  Camden,  10 

West  Indies,  25 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  the  total  number  of  bales  exported  in 
1846  was  91,992,  and  in  the  previous  year  65,971 ;  showing  an  increase 
of  26,021  bales  in  1846  over  1645.  The  exports  to  foreign  ports,  in 
1846,  was  29,316  bales,  and  in  1845,  26,714  bales;  increase  in  1846, 
2,602.  The  exports  to  ports  in  the  United  States,  which  were  in  1845 
39,257  bales,  have  increased  in  1846  to  62,676. 

Tables  VI.  and  VII.  give  a  view  of  the  Banks  and  Insurance  Compa- 
nies,  institutions  which  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  individuals  and  the  city.  In  the  last  table  is  an  account  of 
the  losses  by  fire  in  the  city,  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department. 

TiBLB  VL — Boston  Banks. 
Stdtemeni  of  the  Bank§  in  Botton,  Mhowing  their  nrnneM,  capital,  date  of  foundation^  and 

dividends* 

N.^.                                  Capttal.  FoooM.  18Si  MO.  '41.  'il  Ml.  '44.  Uj. 

AUantie, 9500,000  1828  6  6  6  6  3  5  6 

Atlas, 500,000  1833  .  5  5  4^  4  3  6 

Boston 600,000  1803  7  7  7  7  7  7  7 

City, 1,000,006  1822  6  6  3  2  3)  5  6 

Columlnan, 500,000  1822  6  6  6  6  5  2  51 

Ea^e...... 500,000  1822  6  6  64  .  5  5  6i 

^Freeman's 200,000  1836  6  6  7  7  7  7  7 

<i\iibe, 4,000,000  1824  6  6  6  6  6  6  6 

Granite, 500,000  1833  6  4|  6  4^  5  5  6 

Hamilton, 500,000  1828  6  6  6  6  5  2  6 

Market, 500,000  1832  4}  .  3i  6  6  6  8 

MasBachuaetts, 800,000  1784  5)  ^  6  4|  4}  4i  5} 

Mechanics' 120,000  1836  6  6  6  5  5^  6  7 

Merchants', 3,000,000  1828  7  7  7  7  6J  6  7 

New  England, 1,000,000  1813  6  6-6.6666 

North, 750,000  1825  6  3  5  2  4  4i  6 

Shawmnt, 500,000  1836  6  3  4S  6  4)  5  6 

Shoe  Ac  Leath.  Deal,          500,000  1096  7  7  7  7  6  6  6} 

State,.. »        1,800,000  1811  5}  5^  3|  6  5  5  6 

S^ffblk, 1,000,000  1818  8  8  8  8  8  8  8 

Traders', „ 400,000  1824  6  6  3.  .56 

Tremont, ^ 500,000  1814  6  6  6  3  4}  2^  j  6 

Union, 800,000  1792  6  6  6  6  5  5  6 

Washington, 500,000  1825  «  4|  5i  5^  3i  H  5i 
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OBNSRAL  VIEW  OF  THE  BAHKB  OF  BOftXm  AT  DEFVBRSNT  : 

From  ]4buki,1885.  S8  tianki,  1835.  85  banlDS,  1840.  24  banki,  1845. 
LMhiUiie$. 

Capital, 910,300,000  00  918.150,000  00  917,850,000  00  918,030,000  00 

Circulation, 3,770,556  42  3,396,584  00  3,436.194  00  5,921^248  00 

Debts, 774,480  73  3,145,792  53  3,765,580  32  4,865,678  18 

DepoflitB, 2,494,868  32  8,616,080  30  5,977,250  82  9,732,167  88 

Profits, 249,629  63  593,253  55  1,147,855  38  1,201,134  69 

Total, 17,589^35  10  33,911,710  38  32,167,880  52  39,750,228  75 

Re9owrce$, 

Specie, 527,789  79  861,842  82  2,37a;244  55  2,773,930  10 

Realestate, 286,051  62  553,446  87  662,767  08  697,616  11 

Bills, 507,827  70  1,744,433  05  1,853.157  83  2,729,312  66 

Credits, 373,230  64  2,086,986  42  2,444,523  02  2,603,482  91 

Discoonts... 15,823,382  72  28,647/138  16  24^10,888  05  30,945,886  97 

Total, 917,518,281  37   933,894,147  32  932,139,880  53   939,750,228  75 

Non. — ^The  figures  here  given  correspond  to  those  in  ^e  documents  from  whidi  tbe 
statement  is  [compiled^  thougb  the  aggregate  liabilities  and  resources  do  not  agree  in 
all  cases. 

Table  VU. 

Statement  of  the   Ttmiranee  Companies  in  Boston  having  speeiiie  capital,  thowing 
their  names,  dates  of  foundation^  capitaly  and  diviaends. 

Name.  When  Capital.  10  jean,     5ye«rs,      Syean* 

foonded.  1835.  1840.  1845. 

American 1818  9300,000  10.5  10.  174 

Boston,.- 1799  800,000  14.  11.  11.8 

Boylflton 1825  300,000  7.3           7.             a8 

Firemen's, 1832  300,000  a83         3.  10- 

Franklin, 1823  300,000  124           8.             7.2 

Hope, 1830  200,000  8.5           54           6. 

Manufacturers', 1822  400,000  10.1  12.4  19.61 

Mercantile, 1823  300.000  9.1           4.             9.6 

Merchants', 1816  600,000  18.25  25.46  22.3 

National, 1825  500,000  6.             94  144 

Neptune, 1831  200,000  9.5           6.8  27.8 

Suflfolk, 1818  225,000  7.8           8ii.          8.8 

Tremont, 1831  200.000  7,9  10.  25. 

United  States, 1825  200,000  7.9           6.  13.2- 

Warren, 1835  150,000                           3.8  10. 

Washington, 1826  200,000  84  10.2  12.8 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  risks  and  losses  by  sea  and  by  firef 
of  all  the  Insurance  in  Boston,  except  by  Mutual  Insurance  ofi^ces ;  and 
apo  of  the  fires  in  Boston  for  tiie  last  eight  years  : — 

mifKs  Asi>  bosaas  or  iKavaAnca  ooHrAnai.  FiEsani  aorroir. 

Teart.    Hariae  risks.     •   Fire  risks.  Marine  Fire         Alarms.   Property     lasuedk 

losses.  losses.  destroyed. 

1838,  949,841,588  952,198,185  91,474,156  9110,24!^  105  932,052  920,138 

1839,  47^92,456  52,396,931  1,580,805  198,033  96  140,004  61,791 

1840,  38,278,737  49.839,951  1,441,844  375,144  113  77,973  58,632 

1841,  39,145,131  504^68,858  992,539  105,324  140  102,972  36,920 

1842,  32,091,673  46,605,789  875,613  117,140  190  96,008  44,536 

1843,  34,793,990  42.395,538  •  695,492  160,288  232  128,666  90,083 

1844,  33,134,356  42,376,155  592.874  98,613  267  184,083  95,352 

1845,  36,755.845  53,940^9  1,071,153  826,193  223  231,191  172,640 
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Aflantic $199^90  26 

EqmuUe, 422,821  76 

New  England, 274,987  67 

Tremont. « „ 342,568  98 


anoAL  TiEw  or  rm  m*  amd  mabocb  itotual  qmubaiiob  im  BonoH,  fox  tb  teak  1845. 

Marine itakt   FbvrWn takes    Marine  Fire 

during  the  year,  doriag  the  year,     loieea.         lotset . 

$12,5904286  92,820,225  $326,313  $16,966 

9.4734«)8  5,283,902  196,943  7,313 

9,962.620  7,105,867  212,096  26.056 

7,076,134  3,267,152  115,504  148 

Savhtos  Bank0.  These  institutions  exert  an  influence  on  the  people 
hi^ily  fiiTorable  to  the  production  of  economical  habits  and  general  pros- 
perity, and  deserve  particular  notice. 

**The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town  of  Boston,"  was 
the  first  bank  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  It  was  incorporated  Dec.  18, 1816, 
and  received  its  first  deposit  Feb.  1817.  "The  Savings  Bank  for  Sea- 
men  in  Boston,"  now  "The  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,"  was  incorporated 
March  7th,  1888.  Hie  following  statement  gives  a  progressive  view  of 
tiiese  institutions : — 


July, 


Sept. 
May, 
Oct 


AMg. 


Tear. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 

1833... 

1834,., 

1835,.. 

1836,.. 

1837,.. 

1838,.. 

1839,.. 

1840,.. 

1841,.. 

1842,.. 

1843,.. 

1844,.. 

1845,. 


FROVIDUIT  niSTJTTTTIOlf   FOft  8AV]lfG8« 
No.  of  dep. 


7.032 
7,747 
8,678 
9,742 
10,790 
11,495 
12,425 
13,303 
12,874 
12,960 
13,751 
13,760 
14,961 
15,025 
15,328 
17,716 
19,007 


AbU.  of  depoelta. 
$947,594  53 
1,055,439  84 
1,2274^67  47 
1,441,932  93 
1,618,492  18 
1,686,202  17 
1,860,075  25 
2,036,287  03 
2,010,376  31 
1,966,307  91 
2,101,931  77 
2,143,823  91 
2,387,918  61 
2,3604212  41 
2,389,356  61 
2,735,598  09 
3,023,742  03 


Amt  of  difiieads. 
$33,347  24 
36,126  37 
41^407  27 
49,446  45 
55,026  09 
60,659  40 
62,109  06 
72,096  S2 
72,900  94 
71,948  40 
72,904  43 
75,845  48 
80,847  08 
87,125  04 
85,658  24 
92,770  88 
103,948  42 


Expeases. 
$4,069  16 
4,130  SO 
4,520  15 
5,018  69 
5,666  78 
5,686  03 
5,922  91 
6,550  23 
8,185  18 
8,176  41 
6,948  64 
7.059  67 
7,229  82 
8,154  01 
7,827  02 
7,847  63 
8,122  34 
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^t.  1834, 

}J'^y,1835, 

Oct   1836 

"     1837, 

"     1838, 

"     1839, 

"     1840 

^     1841, 

"     1842, 

Aug.  1843, 

Jjly,  1844, 

Nov.  1845,.. 


$856  74 
1,294  02 
1,652  88 
1,676  63 
1,618  72 
1,694  12 
1,614  24 
2,151  62 
2,573  44 
2,645  27 
2,531  78 
2,849  26 

A  general  view  of  these  institutions,  in  November,  1845,  appears  as 
follows : — 

,             Funds.  ProTtdentflnstitatiOB. 

Jnveeted  in  bank  stock $614,781  88 

Secured  by  bank  stock, 26,600  00 

^vested  in  public  securities, 826,100  91 

J^aned  on  tnortgages, „ 1,071,593  75 

p>«ied  to  counties  and  towns, 120,136  65 

^^M&ed  on  personal  iecority, 468,686  53 

CtAonhaiid, 28,193^12 


272 

471 

724 

841 

1,043 

1,266 

1,279 

1,4^ 

1,594 

1,663 

2,070 

2,701 


$32,937  08 
74,791  81 
123,738  42 
131,695  80 
160,496  57 
207,237  68 
215,854  63 
261,677  39 
274,651  89 
302,120  96 
415,118r  25 
545,327  19 


$340  67 
1,213  13 
3,755  37 
4,160  09 
5,002  72 
6,523  88 
7,351  42 
8,600  15 
9,556  72 
9,823  87 
11,361  35 
174^07  74 


Baflblk  0.  Bank. 

$161,938  90 

3,000  00 

53,163  75 

315,600  00 

34,900  00 

3,934  84 
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The  number  of  accounts  which  have  been  opened  in  the  **  Provident 
Institution,"  from  its  commencement  to  January  Ist,  1846,  was  71,600,  of 
which  19,007  remained  open  November,  1845,  embracing  $3,023,742  03, 
deposits.  The  amount  of  regular  dividends,  besides  extra  dividends,  which 
were  paid  from  1829  to  1845,  was  $1,054,167  06.  The  number  of  ac- 
counts which  had  been  opened  at  the  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  in  November, 
was  7,623,  of  which  2,707  then  remained  open,  embracing  $545,327  19, 
deposits.  The  amount  of  regular  dividends,  besides  extra  (Uvidends,  which 
had  been  paid  from  the  commencement  of  the  Institution,  was  $84,896  61 ; 
and  there  was  a  surplus  of  $25,555  17  on  hand  toward  the  next  extra 
dividend. 

These  institutions  have  fulfilled  the  high  expectations  of  their  founders, 
and  their  benefits  are  apparent  among  all,  but  especially  among  the  la- 
boring  classes,  and  those  of  limited  means.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  half  of  the  depositors  in  the  Provident  Instituticm  are  Irish,  or  persons 
immediately  connected  with  our  foreign  population. 

Tlie  transactions  in  real  estate,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  progress* 
sive  wealth  of  the  city,  are  noticed.  For  the  last  ten  years,  a  return  has 
beep  made,  annually,  to  the  Massachusetts  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  Reg- 
istrar of  deeds,  from  which  the  following  statement  is  compiled,  showing 
the  number  of  deeds  and  other  instruments  recorded,  the  number  of  legal 
pages  of  record  covered,  and  the  amount  of  fees  received : — 

Yean.  Deedi  Other  initra-  Total         Legal  pages       AmouBtof 

recorded.       menu  recorded,     recorded.        covered.        fees  received. 

1836 2^30  1,932  4,162  13.114  $3,952  90 

1837, 1,696  1,889  3,585  11,238  3,406  20 

1838, 1,734  1,599  3,333  12,047  3,176  35 

1839, 1,825  1,709  3,534  11,362  3,157  30 

1840, 1,987  1,558  3,545  12,068  3,556  60 

1841, 2,047  2,000  4,047  13,258  3,844  65 

1842, 2,415  2,297  4,712  16,768  4,275  40 

1843, 2,507  2,^7  6,334  19,177  4,847  30 

1844. 3,083  3,453  6,536  21,947  5,939  12 

1845, 3,440  4,588  8,028  25,142  7,163  83 

Total 23,064  23,862  46,816        156,121       $43,329  65 

This  remarkable  statement  shows  that  the  transactions  in  real  estate  in 
1845  were  more  than  double  those  of  1889. 

Railroads.  There  are  -seven  principal  oailroad  trunks,  already  com- 
pleted, whose  termini  are  in  Boston,  which'  are  of  different  lengths,  and 
radiate  in  different  directions  from  it.  The  two  following  statements  are 
compiled  from  the  Railroad, Reports,  designed  to  present  a  general  statis- 
tical view  of  these  roads  for  1845.  Beginning  with  the  Eastern,  they 
are  numbered  one  to  seven — ^those  having  no  number  are  branches,  or  a 
continuation  of  the  one  numbered  immediately  preceding.  The  first  state- 
ment shows  the  name,  length,  capital,  and  cost,  of  the  roads.*" 

Names.  liSngth-p-mUes.            Capital.  CosC 

1.  Eautera, 71  $2,765,000  $2,471,561  01 

2.  Maine, 71                   1,800,000  1,887,328  76 

3.  Lowell, „..                  26                  1,800,000  1,932,597  64 

Nashua. 14  380,000  380,000  00 

4.  Fitchburg, 50  1,322,500  1,477.477  03 

.iChariestown. 6  300,000  327,388  83 

"  *  ^  map  accompanies  the  report,  which  affords  ageneral  view  of  the  roada  in  1845. 
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Itunt.  Ltiftb— mUes.  CapiiAl.  Cost. 

5.  Worcester,- 51  $2300,000  $3,000,000  00 

NorwuA,. 66  2,150.000  2,170,491  77 

WeBtem,. 156  3,400,000  7,999,555  56 

Connecticat  Rif er, 36  1,000,000  511,472  99 

Hartford,. « 25  300,000  800,000  00 

Berkshire, 21  250,000  250,000  00 

West  Stockbridge, 39-finn-  39,600  00 

6.  Phmdence^ : 41  1,960,000  1,964,677  16 

Stoughton, 7  85,600  88,814  14 

Taunton,- 11  250,000  250,000  00 

New  Bedford,- 21  400  nqn  453,623  29 

7.  Old  Colony. 37  800,000'  689,730  00 

>fiddleboro<igfa, 300,000  317,80S  39 

Total, 710  922,202,700  $26,712,123  57 

This  statement  shows  that  a  capital  of  $22,202,700  is  ah«adj  invested 
in  over  700  miles  of  railroads  in  Massachusetts,  on  which  there  has  been 
expended  $26,712,123  57.     It  is  estimated  that  raibroads  are  now  con-  ; 
stracting  or  projected,  which  will  be  nearly  of  as  great  length,  and  require  I 
as  great  an  amount  of  capital,  as  those  alreadv  built. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  a  view  of  the  business  done  on  these 
roads  for  1845,  showing  the  number  of  miles  run  bv  the  different  trains 
on  the  roads,  the  gross  income  and  expenditures,  and  the  rate  of  dividends 
made : — 

NaiDM.  Milaf  travelled.       lacome.  Expendltnrtfl.  Div. 

1.  Eaatem, 218,583     $350,149  55  $116^40  00  8 

a.  Maine, 194,946        287,063  10  154,099  95  7 

3.  Lowell. «....  175,537        356,067  67  179,042  13  8 

Nashua, 43,065        112,680  89  48,009  94      15 

4.  Fitchbmg,  (fl)- 167,816        203,996  36  78,333  76        8 

Cbarlestown, 14,800  26,814  04  16,276  77 

5.  Worcester, 253,706        487,455  53        249,729  50        8 

Norwich,. 173,230  204,308  45  134,229  03        3 

Western, 530,201  813,480  15  370,621  25 

Connecticut  River,  (6) ^ 15,268  13,52106  8,00126 

Hartford, 14,559 

Berkshire, « 29,359 

West  Stockbridge, 4,410  2,311  20  447  52        4 

6.  Providence, , 175,203  350,628  97  197,827  11        7 

Stooghton, 4,232  7,810  00  2,904  76  4 

Taunton 27,988  116,536  99  100,889  95  8 

New  Bedford,.-. 48,040  78,211  12  29,353  76  7 

7.  Old  Colony,  (a) 2,550 

Middleborough,  (6) 17,800  15,796  72  §,205  83 

Total, f. 2,111,293  $3,426,831  80  $1,694,812  52 

In  the  above  statements  the  roads  marked  (a)  were  not  completed  so  as 
to  be  open  during  the  whole  year.  Those  marked  (b)  are  now  construct- 
ing, and  but  a  small  part  only  of  them  was  open  at  all.  If  all  had  been 
in  ^U  operation  during  the  whole  year,  the  amount  would  have  been  in- 
creased  in  each  particular.  As  they  were,  however,  those  whose  business 
is  specified  above,  show  a  gross  amount  of  income  of  $3,426,831  80.  and 
expenditures  of  $1,694,812  52.  This  is  independent  of  those  roads  out 
of  the  state  with  which  these  roads  connect.  The  several  trains  travelled 
2,111,29^  miles,  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  going  twice  round  the  world, 
every  week ! 

Public  Valuation,  Taxes,  etc    Information  on  these  matters  cannot 
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fiiil  to  be  interesting,  and  much  labor  has  been  expended  bj  Mr.  Shattuck 
to  present  it  so  as  to  be  clearly  understood. 

City  Valuation  and  Taxes.  Table  VIII.  contains  the  valuation  of 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city,  the  taxes  assessed,  and  the  rate 
in  each  $100  of  the  valuation,  since  1800. 

Table  Vlii. — Progressive  Wealth. 

City  Valttation  of  the  Real  and  Pertonal  Estate;  the  PoUa;  the  Tax  a88e$$ed;  and 
rate  per  cent,  for  different  years. 

Tean.  EcalMtate.  Penonal  estate.  Total  Talnattoa.  Polls.  Tax.        On  $100. 

1800, $6,901,000  88;i94,700  $15,095,700  4,543  f83,428  75 

1810, 10,177,200  8,272,300  18,450,500  7,764  144,486  72  39 

1814,...;.,  16,557,000  13,859,400  30,416,400.  6.636  131,330  00  40 

1815, 18,265,600  14,647,400  32,913,000  6,457  157,794  00  45 

1816 21,059,800  15,448,000  36,507,800  7,755  157,663  70  40 

1817, 21,643,600  16,373,400  38,017.000  7,497  163,313  50  40 

1818, 22,321,800  16,879,400  39,2014^00  7,699  172,592  04  41 

1819, 22,795,800  16,583,400  39,379,200  8,030  169,859  10  40 

1820 21,687,000  16,602,200  38,289,200  7,810  165,228  30  40 

1821, 22,122,000  18,671,600  40,793,600  8,646  174,968  32  39 J 

1822, 23,364,400  18,775,800  42,140,200  8,880  167,583  37  36J 

1823, 25,367,000  19,529,800  44,896,800  9,855  172,423  60  35 

1824, 27,303,800  22,540,000  49,843,800  10,807  228,181  65  42^ 

1825, 30,992,000  21,450,600  54^42,600  11,660  201,039  10  40* 

1826, 34,203,000  25,246,200  59,449,200  12,602  226,975  20  35 

1827, 36,061,400  29,797,000  65,858,800  12,442  242,946  40  35 

1828. 35,908,000  25,615,200  61,523,200  12,535  235,115  77  35i 

1829, 36,963,800  24,104,200  61,068,000  13,495  261,461  10  39i 

1830, 36,960,000  22,626,000  59,586.000  13,096  260,967  30  40\ 

1831, 37,675.000  23,023,200  60,698,200  13,618  260,184  89  39| 

1832, .  39,145,200  28,369,200  67,514,400  14,184  298.085  84  41 

1833, 40,966,400  29,510,800  70,477,200  14,899  321^76  60  42J 

1834, 43,140,600  31.665,200  74.805,800  15,137  374^^92  76  47 

1835, 47,552,800  31,749,800  79,302,600  16,188  408,899  61  48* 

1836, 53,373,000  34,895,000  88,245,000  16,719  444,656  65  47| 

1837, 56,311,600  33,272^^00  89,583,800  17,182  473,692  00  50 

1838, 57,372,400  32.859,200  90^^31,600  15.615  465,557  34  49 

1839, 58,577,800  33,248,600  91,826,400  16,561  543,660  66  56* 

1840, 60,424,200  34.157,400  94,581,600  17,696  546,742  80  55 

1841, 61,963,000  36,043,600  98,006,600  18,915  616,412  10  60 

1842, 65,499,900  41,223,800  105,723,700  19,636  637.779  09  57 

1843, 67,673,400  42,372,600  110,056,000  20,063  712,379  70  62 

1844,...,.,  72,048,000  46,402,300  118,450^0  22,339  7444^10  30  60 

1845, 81,991,400  53,957,300  135,948,700  24^^87  811,338  09  57 

Note.  In  1842  the  tax  was  first  aneaeed  upon  the  iiiU  valuation.  For  many  yean 
previous  to  tht^  the  valuation  was  entered  on  the  assessors*  records  at  half  its  red  value, 
and  the  taxes  assessed  on  that  amount  To  present  the  facts  uniformly  in  this  table,  the 
valuation  has  been  doubled,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  halved,  in  the  years  before  1842. 

The  followuig  deductions  are  made  from  this  table,  showing,  between 
specific  periods,  the  increase  of  the  valuation  and  taxes,  compared  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  population : — 

Tears.  Yahution.  Increase.  Taxes.  Increase. 

1800 $15,095,700             $83,428  75             

1810, : 18,450,500  $3,354,800  144,486  72  $61,057  97 

1820, 384^89,200  19.838,700  165,228  30  20,741  58 

1830, 59,586,000  21^296.800  260,967  30  95,739  00 

1840, 94,581,600  34.995,600  546,742  80  .285,775  50 

1845, 135,948.700  41,367,100  811,338  19  264,595  39 

The  next  statement  presents  the  increase  per  cent  of  the  population, 
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Tabadon*  and  die  taxes,  and  tKe  nmnber  of  d<^art  of  the  rahiation  and 
taies  to  each  inhabitant. 


TO  lAca  nmAMnAwt. 

Tmt. 

FopolAttoM.    YshuutoB.    Tuns. 

Tmt.        ValoattoiL 

TajM. 

1800  to  1810. 

3548        23^        73.18 

1810,        $546  08 

94  27 

1810  to  1820. 

2ai5        55.62        1435 

1820,           884  31 

3  81 

1890  to  1830 

41.78      107.59        57.94 

1830,          970  58 

425 

1830  to  1840. 

3845        5a73      10950 

1840,        1,012  72 

643 

1840  to  1845,...^- 

3454       4337        4839 

1845,        M88  71 

708 

MUM. 

ValuatUw. 

Tazet. 

ins. 

1840. 

184{. 

18IS. 

1840. 

1. 

$5,000 

96.600 

$6,600 

924  25 

936  90 

2, 

5.000 

5.600 

6,200 

24  25 

30  80 

3. 

4,400 

4,400 

6.000 

21  34 

24  30 

These  deducdons  show  that  the  valuadon  and  taxes  increase  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  populadon. 

The  great  increase  in  the  valuadon  of  the  property  of  Boston  has  led 
to  the  inquiiy,  how  fiir  pardcular  estates  hare  been  afiected  ?  There  is  a 
general  rise  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  real  estate,  but,  in  some  places  and 
iections,  this  rise  is  greater  than  in  others.  For  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion aad  comparison,  three  estates  were  selected  in  different  parts  of  the 
<%,  so  situated  as  not  to  be  specially  affected  in  regard  to  their  vahiadon, 
hf  any  local  improvement  in  their  immediate  neighborhood ;  and  the  val- 
oadon  and  taxes  assessed  upon  them  at  three  different  periods  ascertained ; 
and  the  following  results  were  obtained :— ^ 

Tazet. 

1846. 

936  30 
35  34 
34  20 

This  shows  that  the  same  property  was  more  highly  valued,  and  paid  a 
liigher  tax,  in  1845  than  in  1835,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  vast  increase 
in  the  real  value  of  certain  secdons,  and  a  vast  amount  of  new  property 
created ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  *^  marking  up"  the  property 
^  partially  account  for  the  increase  of  the  aggregate  valuadon  of  the 
dty. 

A  classification  of  the  individual  tax-payers  according  to  the  amount  of 
^  they  pay,  affords  a  striking  illustradon  of  the  progressive  wealth  of  the 
^ ;  and  tor  this  purpose  the  following  statement  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
%attuck,  showing  the  number  of  tax  bills,  and  the  number  of  each  class, 
tt  nx  difierent  periods,  at  intervals  of  five  years  each : — 

ClMMflof  bUIa. 

Mtax  alone 1,852 

Under  25  doUare, 4,314 

925  to     100, 

9100  to    200, «.... 

•200  to     300, 

8300  to    400, 

8400  to     500, 

•500  to     750, 

if750  to  1,000, 
1,000  to  1300. 
1,500  to  2,000 

g,000to2,500„ 

p,500  to  3,000, 

13,000  to  3.500, 

|3,500  to  4,000, 

HOOO  to  4,500, ^.... 

•4,500  to  5,000, 

Orer  5,000, 


isto. 

1825. 

1810. 

1815. 

1840. 

I84S. 

1,852 

4,523 

5,777 

7,546 

8,700 

13,105 

4,314 

5,201 

5.602 

6.267 

6.812 

9,196 

1,212 

1,068 

1,453 

1,782 

2,329 

2,869 

281 

243 

390 

435 

555 

839 

50 

89 

127 

174 

218 

314 

[16 

33 

56 

90 

107 

162 

6 

15 

29 

33 

66 

110 

4 

16 

32 

50 

61 

137 

1 

7 

19 

24 

34 

43 

5 

2 

4 

15 

19 

50 

3 

4 

5 

4 

13 

11 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

5 

'...... 

1 

2 
2 

'•  cj 

3 

3 

•••••• 

1 

3 

Total, ^.., 7,745     11,203    13,499     16,428     18|928      26,848 
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According  to  this  statement  those  who  paid  a  poll  tax,  only, 
, were 


In  1820, . 
In  1830,.. 
In  1840,.. 
In  1845,.. 


1,852,  or  22  per  cent. 
5,777,  or  42      « 
8,700,  or  45      " 
13,105,  or  48      " 


City  Debt.  By  a  standing  ordinance,  the  proceeds  of  bonds  and  mort- 
gages held  by  the  city  of  Boston,  the  sales  of  public  lands,  the  balance  in 
Uie  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  special  appropriation  of  3  per 
cent  of  the  debt,  the  same  not  being  less  than  $50,000,  is  applied  by  the 
city  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  The  interest  has  always 
been  paid  by  taxes,  or  by  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  city.  The  following 
statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  the  city  debt,  its  increase  or  decrease, 
and  the  appropriations  to  pay  the  principal  and  the  annual  interest,  for 
each  year,  ending  May  1st,  since  it  was  first  commenced,  in  1823. 


Tmt. 


1823,.. 
1824,.. 
1825,., 
1826,.. 
1827,., 
1828... 
1829,., 
1830,.. 
1831,.. 
1832,.. 
1833,.. 
1834,. 
1835,.. 
1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 
1844,.. 
1845,.. 


Debt  Ittcreaae  or  decieuc. 
9103,550  00— First  dty  debt 

207,050  00  993,500  00  inc. 

305,873  00  98,823  85  •* 

364,800  32  58,926  47  •< 

1,011,775  00  646,974  68  « 

949,350  00  62,425  00  dec 

911,850  00  37,600  00  •' 

891,930  75  19,919  25  " 

880,830  75  11,600  00  " 

817,123  93  63,206  72  " 

940,358  28  33,234  35  inc. 

1.078.088  28  138,730  00  " 

1.147,398  97  69,310  69  " 

1,264,400  00  117,001  03  - 

1,497,200  00  232,800  00  ** 

1,491,400  00  5,800  00  dec 

1,596,600  00  105,200  00  inc 

1,698,232  56  101,632  56  •« 

1,663,800  00  34,432  56  dec. 

1,594,700  00  69,100  00  " 

1,518,700  00  76,000  00  " 

1,423,800  00  95,900  00  " 

1,163,266  62  260,533  38   *' 


Ab.  interett  Spedappr. 


$58,804  19 
63.195  50 
77.355  50 
76,456  50 
81.522  50 
86,588  95 
84,187  00 
80,717  00 
77,677  00 
72,174  50 
58,435  50 


915,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
45,000 
45,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


From  May  1st,  1845,  to  January  1st,  1846,  thi^  debt  was  fiirther  re* 
duced  8105,249  96,  leaving  it  at  that  time,  91,058,016  66.  There  was 
then  on  hand,  pledged  to  its  reduction,  cash  9120,894  68,  and  bonds  and 
mortgages  9378,143  79,  making  the  nett  debt  9558,978  19. 

City  Pkopbrty.  The  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  city,  dis- 
posable and  undisposable,  may  be  estimated  as  in  the  subjoined  statement ; 
such  as  is  marked  (p)  is  productive,  the  remainder  is  unproductive. 

Common— 45  acres,  1,960,200  feet,  at||4  00, 97,840,800 

••The  Cradle  of  liberty"— FaneuU  Hall,  {p) 

Washington  Square,. 

City  Hall,  Conrt  Square, 

Court-House...... , 

Office  of  Register  of  Deeds  and  Probate, 

City  Building,  (p)..., 

Fancuil  Hall  Market,  (p) , 

Old  State-House,  State-street,  (p) 

Leyerett-strect  Jail  and  land  attached, 

Public  Institutions,  South  Boston, 

School-houses, 

14  Eogine-housea  and  fire  apparatus, « 


200,000 
392,040 
200,000 
200,000 

50,000 

35,000 
500,000 
100,000 

90,000 
400,000 
616,217 

50,000 
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H3  R«0enroir8,  (36  built  in  1845,  costing  $15,000,) $SO,000 

1,000,000  feet  land  below  Cbarles-etreet,  at  $1  50  per  foot, 1,500,000 

3,000,000    "    land  on  the  Neck,  at  40  per  foot, 1,200,000 

1,500,000    «    Mareh  Land  at  25  per  foot, 375,000 

27,000    "   land,  near  the  City  Stables, 100,000 

8,940   **   Fiats,  near  foot  of  Ghestnut-street, » 1,000 

C^ty  Whaif,  and  stores  on  the  same,  (j») 600,000 

Deer  Island,  (j?) 10,000 

600  feet  on  Ann-street,  (j?) „ 2,500 

$14,512,557 

The  city  has  also  about  92,000  feet,  or  17  miles,  of  common  sewers, 
of  which  43,659  feet  were  built  from  1837  to  1845. 

State  Valuation.  Mr.  Shattuck  gives,  in  his  appendix,  a  table 
containing  the  valuation  affixed  upon  Boston  bj  the  Legislatiure  at  differ- 
ent periods,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  state  tax.  As  this  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest,  he  examined  the  ancient  valuation  of  the 
citj,  and  ascertained  its  proportion  of  the  whole  state  tax.  Some  facts  on 
this  subject  are  presei^ted  m  this  connection.  The  state  tax,  and  the 
amount  and  relative  proportion  paid  by  Boston^  appear  thus : — 

Tmis. 


1658, 

1669, 

1675, 

1724, 

1728, 

1734— *42,. 
1742— *48,. 

1764, 

1774, 

1784, 


State  tax. 

Boitoapald. 

Ratio  ptr  teat 

t       ». 

£       t.  d. 

1,000  0 

216  00  0 

21.6 

1,205  3 

202  17  0 

ia7 

1,299  0 

206  00  0 

15.9 

14,000  0 

2,568  03  0 

18.0 

8,000  0 

1,480  00  0 

18.5 
17.3 

75.000  0 

13,500  00  0 

18.0 

50,000  0 

5,646  09  2 

11.3 

10,312  0 

951  00  0 

9Si 

200,000  0 

11,345  00  0 

5.6 

Tills  statement  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  city.  If  the  state  and  city  valuation  in  Mr.  Shattuck's  appendix  be 
examined,  there  will  appear  considerable  difference  in  the  respective 
years.  Comparing  these  valuations,  and  the  valuations  of  the  whole  state, 
some  important  deductions  are  derived. 

The  aggregate  population,  polls  and  valuation  of  the  whole  state,  ap- 
pear thus : — 

Ttart.  Poiralatlon. 

1791, 365,734 

1801, 422,640 

1811, 461,462 

1821, 523,092 

1831, 610,014 

1840, 737,326 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  proportion  of  this  valuation  fixed 
upon  Boston,  and  the  relation  it  has  sustained  to  the  whole  state  in  regard 
to  population,  polls,  valuation,  and  the  state  tax,  at  the  period  specified. 

XM  BACH  lOOor  TBV  WIOLC  rTATC,  BOfTOII  lUD 

Taan.  Valnallon  of  Boston. 

1791, #351,243  22 

1801, 805,666  76 

1811, 1,287.417  60 

1821 3,585,568  00 

1831. 80.000,000  00 

1840, 109,304,218  50 

vol,  XV. — ^NO.   I. 


PoUi. 
84,333 

Vsluatiott. 
$2,620,974  85 

93,305 

4,218,137  66 

115,972 

5.878,590  09 

122,715 

9,218,018  89 

150,591 

208,360,407  54 

185,908 

299,878,329  60 

Popalatkm. 

PolU. 

ValnsUoB. 

Tax, 

5. 

43 

13.4 

9.7 

5.8 

4.9 

19. 

12.5 

7il 

8.6 

21^ 

13.7 

85 

7.7 

38.8 

3ai 

10. 

9.3 

38.3 

32.9 

11^ 

9.9 

3a4 

33.9 
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It  appears  from  this  statement  that  in  1790,  Boston  had  5  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  state ;  in  1840,  it  had  11.5  per  cent ;  in  1791, 
it  had  13.4  per  cent  of  the  property;  in  1840,  it  had  36.4  per  cent;  in 
1791,  it  paid  9  per  cent  of  the  state  tax  ;  in  1840,  it  paid  33.9  per  cent. 

Prejudice  has  existed  between  the  country  towns  and  Boston  ;  and  al- 
though their  interests  and  prosperity  are  mutual  and  dependent  upon  each 
other,  yet  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons,  that  measures  unjust  to 
the  city,  have  occasionally  been  proposed  and  adopted.  The  existence 
of  such  an  opinion  will  justify  a  further  detail  of  facts  to  illustrate  this 
matter. 

The  receipts  into  (he  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  towns, 
are  derived  from  the  auction  tax,  the  bank  tax,  the  probate  tax,  the  county 
attorneys,  alien  passengers,  and  the  state  tax ;  and  the  expenditures  from 
the  treasury  to  the  towns,  are  for  pauper  accounts,  county  treasurers,  mi- 
litia bounty,  and  the  school  fund.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  received 
and  expended  on  these  accounts,  between  Boston  and  all  the  other  towns 
in  the  state,  will  show  which  bears  the  greater  proportion  of  the  public 
burden  ;  and  this  is.  the  &ire§l;.lKay  of  arriving  af  correct  results  in  this 
matter.  In  making  the  comparison,  receipts  and  expenditures  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  having  no  reference  to  the  towns,  should  not  be  embraced. 
The  fees  and  forfeitures  paid  into  the  treasury  from  the  County  Attorney 
of  Suflfolk,  appear  in  the  balances  of  the  County  Attorneys  of  other 
counties.  Mr.  Shattuck  calculated  the  proportion  per  cent  paid  and  re- 
ceived by  Boston,  and  by  all  the  other  towns,  and  gives  the  following 
result : — 

or  ALL  THI  BICSIFTI  FROM  OP  ALL  TBI  lirEHlMTUm  TO 

THB  TOWHl.  THE  TOWMa* 

Tcftn.  Boston  paid  Allotlier           Boston  received        All  other 

towns  paid  towns  received 

1840, 56^               43.18  28.73  7U7 

1841, 5a77  '41.23  26J7  73.03 

1842, 59.15               40.85  28.35  71.65 

1843, 59.65              40.35  27.57  72.43 

1844, 55.62               44.38  24ii9  75.71 

1845, 5842               41.58  26.94  73.06 

Average,....  58.07  41.93  27.14  72.86 

This  statement  shows  that  Boston,  for  the  last  six  years,  has,  on  the 
average,  annually  paid  into  the  treasury  58.07  percent  of  the  whole  state 
revenue  ;  and  all  the  other  towns  only  41.93  per  cent ;  that  Boston  has 
received  only  27.14  per  cent;  and  all  the  other  towns  72.86  per  cent. 
If  the  other  towns  had  received  in  the  same  proportion  to  what  they  pay, 
as  Boston  receives  for  what  it  pays,  they  would  have  received  only  19,59 
per  cent  instead  of  72.86,  or  a  little  over  one  quarter  of  what  they  have 
actuaUy  received !  This  shows  that  Boston  not  only  pays  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  the  support  of  all  sane  and  insane  state  paupers  and  criminals  cast 
upon  her,  but  also  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of  such  persons  in 
other  towns. 

In  closing  this  paper,  we  cannot  refrain  from  again  expressing  our  ad. 
miration  for  the  patient  industry  and  laborious  investigation  of  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck, one  of  the  few  individuals  whose  services  should  be  secured  for  the 
Statistical  Bureau,  very  inadequately  constituted  at  Washington,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  June, 
1844. 
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Art.  IT.— iIE£ICAR  ATLANTIC  lAIL  8TEAIERS: 

WITH    RBrBBENCB  TO  THE  nfOSBASB   OF   OOMMSSCIAL   nfTBSCOUSSB   BS- 
TWBBN  TBB  AXBRICAN  AND  THB  OBBMAN  8TATB8. 

Whatever  importance  a  practical  view  of  the  establbhment  of  mail 
steamers  between  the  United  States  and  the  continent  of  Europe  may 
possess,  its  value  will  be  materially  increased,  on  considering  its  influence 
on  civilization.     Since  the  application  of  steam  to  purposes  of  navigation 
and  locomotion  affords  greater  facilities  for  the  enlargement  of  our  know- 
ledge, by  personal  observation  in  distant  lands,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident,  that  the  himian  mind  gains  clearness  and  variety  of  perception  as 
it  becomes  familiar  with  difierent  impressions  of  the  world,  and  particular- 
ly of  the  genius  and  institutions  of  foreign  nations.     The  history  of  civili- 
zation  proves  this  assertion,  and  shows  that  intellectual  progress  was  the 
most  rapid  and  brilliant  wherever  intercouse  with  other  countries  was  the 
most  easy,  as  in  the  history  of  Greece.     The  aid  of  steam  will  extend  the 
advantages  of  that  intercourse  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  will,  together 
with  the  improvements  in  education,  accelerate  the  cause  of  civilization 
in  a  manner  unknown  in  all  past  ages ;  for  an  acquaintance  with  the 
people,  arts,  and  literature  of  a  foreign  country,  excite  the  mind  to  a  de- 
gree beyond  calculation.     We,  doubtless,  arrive  at  truth  most  readily,  by 
an  accurate  perception  of  contrasts,  and  contrasts  are  necessarily  great  in 
Uio  life  and  history  of  different  nations.     Upon  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation, are  depending  the  interests  of  industry,  whose  direction,  to  be  pro- 
fitable, must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  intelligence  and  taste  of  the  most 
civilized  people.     No  nation  can  be  successful,  in  the  iharket  of  the  world, 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  wants  and  tastes  of  the  different 
nations.     Thus  we  find  the  mentally  and  materially  useful  united  in  one 
cvclus ;  and  both  equally  favored  by  the  aid  of  direct  steam  navigation. 
Every  nation  is  bound,  in  justice,  to  acknowledge  the  importance  and  lib- 
erality of  this  measure.    The  establishment  of  the  Atlantic  Mail  Steamers, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  will  totally  free  them  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  monopolizing  system  of  any  other  nation ;  and  will  prove  a 
new  practical  declaration  of  independence. 

Steam-power  applied  to  navigation,  has,  like  a  Hercules,  even  from  its 
infancy,  performed  marvellous  deeds.  By  it,  the  United  States  will  be 
brought  in  so  close  a  contact  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  the  states- 
men and  capitalists  of  both  wiU  soon  become  better  acquainted,  by  per- 
sonal observation,  with  those  advantages  which  must  flow  from  a  more  ex- 
tended and  friendly  commercial  intercourse,  and  from  an  assimilation  of 
their  commercial  policy. 

By  the  documents  before  us,  the  administration  at  Washington  has  de- 
cided on  the  route,  from  New  York,  via  Cowes,  to  Bremen,  for  the 
American  Mail  Steamer  Line,  to  be  established  between  this  country  and 
Europe.  Congress  has  made  the  necessary  appropriation  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars*  per  annum ;  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has 
passed,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  by  a  two-third  vote,  an  act  incorporating 
the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  this  purpose.  They  decided 
upon  a  route  which  is  sure  to  realize  the  hopes  of  an  extended  commercial 

*  The  contract  between  the  government  and  Mr.  Ekiward  Mills,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Postmaster-General. 
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intercourse  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  without  restricting  such  an  advan- 
tage to  a  single  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  judicious  choice  of  Cowes,  as  a 
port  to  touch  at ;  steamboats  being  constantly  plying  from  there  to  the 
several  ports  of  France,  Belgium,  &c.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  respect 
to  Liverpool,  and  very  justly,  as  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  compare  with  Cowes  as  a  connecting  link 
with  the  continental  ports  ;  and  this  is  a  consideration  which  must  range 
foremost,  as  promotiii^  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe, 
by  giving  the  utmost  mcility  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  mails,  and 
merchandise. 

The  free  port  of  Bremen,  as  a  terminating  point,  offers  greater  advan- 
tages for  the  forwarding  of  the  mails,  passengers,  and  merchandise,  to  all 
the  German  States,  Austria  included,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  etc.,  than 
any  other  harbor  on  the  continent. 

'  Bremen,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
commercial  Europe,  connecting  the  north  with  the  south,  and  the  east  with 
the  west,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  importing  and  ex- 
porting harbors  for  the  German  ZoUverein.  Railroads,  (finished  and  in 
progress,)  to  the  extent  of  about  six  thousand  English  miles,  are  spreading 
in  all  directions ;  steamboats  are  plying  from  the  ports  of  the  North  Sea, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubec,  to  the  principal  seaports  of  England,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Russia,  etc.  Thus  the  Baltic,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia, 
as  well  as  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  connected  with  the 
North  Sea  by  steamboats  and  railroads.  In  this  respect,  Havre,  (besides 
being  too  far  west  of  the  European  continent,)  is  in  a  less  favorable  posi- 
tion ;  for  up  to  this  day,  railroads  are  very  rare  in  France,  and  quite  limit- 
ed in  number  and  extent. 

The  cheap  rate  of  postage  to  be  adopted  by  the  American  line  of  steam- 
ers, will  concentrate  almost  the  whole  correspondence  between  this  coun- 
try  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  these  steamers,  and  will  probably  yield 
a  liberal  profit  to  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  well  as  to  the  **  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  Company."  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  all  persons 
who  have  not  a  commercial  business  connection,  are  compelled  to  pay  a 
dollar  upon  a  single  letter  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  through  the  express 
companies  and  British  steamers*  Thus,  all  but  the  rich  are  excluded 
from  the  British  steamers. 

Here,  allusion  may  be  made  to  the  fact  that  there  are  about  four  millions 
of  Germans  in  this  country,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  German  system  of 
education,  can  almost  all  read  and  write.  Their  whole  correspondence 
with  their  friends  and  business  connections  in  the  German  States  being 
now  excluded,  as  shown  above,  from  the  use  of  the  British  steamers,  will 
naturally  seek  the  channel  opened  by  the  American  steamers. 

The  enormously  high  postage  charged  by  the  British  steamers,  upon 
American  and  European  newspapers  and  more  weighty  monthly  periodi- 
cals, if  forwarded  from  continent  to  continent,  works  practically  as  a  pro- 
hibition  of  sale.  The  English  press  monopolizes  the  news  from  both  con- 
tinents, communicates  to  both  as  much  as  it  finds  convenient,  and  obliges 
them  to  look  at  each  other  through  English  eyes.  This  is,  of  course,  not 
the  best  and  most  impartial  way  to  become  well  acquainted  with  each 
other,  aud  with  their  peculiar  interests.  If  American  journals  are  now 
sent  by  a  cheaper,  but  slower  conveyance,  they  arrive  at  a  time  when  they 
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luLTe  lost  the  attractions  of  norelty  and  interest  The  whole  American 
press,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  countries  of  the  continent  of  £urq>e,  is, 
therefore,  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  American  mail  steamers. 
To  secure  these  advantages,  the  press  i^ould  exercise  its  influence  in  fit- 
Tor  of  the  enterprise.  It  will  be  necessary  to  admit  the  periodicals  in  both 
continents  free  of  duty.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  American  steamers  connect 
New  York  with  Bremen,  thousands  of  copies  of  the  best  American  period- 
icals  will  be  subscribed  ^r  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  the  forwarding 
there  is  very  cheap ;  and  numerous  French  and  German  journals  will  reg- 
ularly come  to  this  country ;  which  will  lead  to  a  speedy  communication 
of  the  progress  of  science  and  literature,  art  and  industry. 

-Bremen  and  Cowes  can  be  reached  most  conveniently,  and  with  much 
less  expense,  than  Liverpool,  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 
entrance  into  the  port  of  New  York  is  safer  and  more  accessible  than 
either  Halifax  or  Boston,  which  will  induce  travellers  to  prefer  the  direct 
route  to  the  fimner  port ;  and  the  number  of  cabin  passengers  by  the  Amer- 
ican steamers  will  therefbre  be  very  considerable ;  the  more  so,  since 
travelling  itself  increases  -with  the  improvement,  speed,  and  cheapness  of 
fiicilities.  A  sufficient  number  of  steerage  passengers,  besides,  will  con- 
stantly embark  at  Bremen  in  those  steamers,  because  that  port  is  the  prin- 
cipal phice  of  embarkation  of  the  German  emigrants,  among  whom  are  a 
great  number  of  respectable  and  wealthy  fitrmers  and  mechanics.  How  ftble 
they  are  to  pay  as  steerage  passengers,  appears  fix)m  the  fact,  that  the  Ger- 
man ^rojgp'***'?  oarry  with  them  to  the  United  States,  according  to  &  printed 
cLrctilar-^oated  October^  1844^  which  has  been  promulgated  in  Germanyt 
at  the  least,  sl.  capital  of  £ve  millions  of  dollars .  juinuaily.  Although  the 
emigration  of  great  numbers  of  valuable  citizens  is  a  serious  loss  to  Ger- 
many, still  the  basis  for  friendly  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  that  country  is  thereby  more  strengthened  every  year,  which  must 
result  in  closer  commercial  relations.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  the  increas- 
ing millions  of  Germans  in  the  United  States  would  naturally  be  inclined 
to  fiivor,  by  their  political  influence,  such  commercial  policy  as  would 
insure  equal  advantages  to  their  adopted,  as  well  as  to  their  mother 
country. 

The  consideration  which  ranges  foremost,  is,  that  American  steamers 
will  promote  the  industry  of  both  continents,  by  giving  the  utmost  exten- 
sion to  their  commercial  interests^  and  by  securing  markets  for  an  extended 
sale  of  their  produce.  In  so  far  as  the  commerce  of  the  German  States  is 
concerned,  we  merely  allude  to  a  few  known  facts  of  the  many  which  may 
claim  consideration.  The  German  States,  including  the  great  Zollverein, 
have  the  most  liberal  commercial  system  of  all  European  countries.  This, 
in  particular,  o|>erates  favorably  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  since  Ger- 
many takes  all  their  produce,  without  any  exception,  at  lower  rates  of  duty 
than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Bread-stuffs  pay  there  only  a  nomi- 
nal duty,  if  compared  with  England,  and  several  other  American  raw  ma- 
terials  are  admitted  free.  Germany  is  already  an  extensive  consumer 
of  American  articles,  and  it  is  unquestionable,  that  she  will  take  a  still 
greater  amount  of  our  produce,  if  we  will  take  more  goods  from  her ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  more  goods  she  can  sell  in  direct  commerce  to  the 
United  States,  the  greater  quantity  of  American  produce  she  will  be  ena- 
bled to  take  in  return ;  which  cannot  be  done  by  those  countries  who  are 
obliged  to  favor  their  colonies.    In  her  commercial  policy  towards  the 
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United  States,  Germany  now^  and  in  all  time  to  come,  is  able  to  act  more 
liberally  than  other  European  nations,  since  she  is  not  encumbered  with 
any  colonies,  and  can  therefore  give  those  advantages  to  the  United 
States  which  other  countries  are  compelled  to  extend  merely  to  their 
colonies. 

Manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  linen,  silks,  and  of  many  other  articles 
which  the  United  States  do  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantities,  progress 
rapidly  in  Germany.  German  articles  are  as  good,  and,  in  most  instan- 
ces, cheaper,  than  those  of  her  neighbors.  It  is  therefore  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  her,  in  the  new  tariff  law,  as  favorably  as  any 
other  country.  From  this  treatment,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
success  of  the  mail  steamers  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  correspondence, 
travelling  and  freight 

How  large  the  importation  of  American  produce  into  Germany  is,  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fiict,  that  the  amount  of  the  direct  and  indirect  im- 
portjition  into  the  Zollverein  States  alone,  (the  other  States  excluded,)  was 
valued,  in  the  year  1843,  at  $12,551,600,  and  in  the  year  1844,  at 
$13,379,028.  We  may  readily  infer  how  fer  this  amount  could  be  in- 
creased, from  the  &ct  that  Germany  now  pays,  for  the  one  aiticle  of  cotton 
twist,  eight  millions  of  dollars,  yearly,  to  England.  The  cotton  manufactu- 
rers in  Germany  call  for  a  protective  duty  on  twist,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  cotton  spinneries  in  Germany.  They  refer  to  the 
splendid  results  which  the  protective  duty  on  cotton  manu&ctured  goods 
has  produced  in  the  United  States,  who,  on  account  of  their  competiti<m  at 
home,  already  manu&cture  so  cheap  as  to  undersell  other  nations  in  the 
market  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be  the  decision  on 
this  question,  but  if  the  protective  duty  on  twist  should  be  laid,  Germany 
would  be  able  to  take  up  to  three  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  yearly, 
direct  from  the  United  States,  who  would  gain  by  the  increased  competition 
of  the  different  markets.  Raw  cotton  is,  and  remains  free  of  all  duty  in 
Germany. 

How  much  more  liberally  American  produce  is  treated  in  Germany, 
than  in  other  European  countries,  may  be  seen  in  the  example  of  tobacco, 
of  which  the  subjoined  report  speaks  so  fully,  that  a  few  remarks,  only, 
can  be  added.  Tobacco  pays,  in  Germany,  a  duty  of  two-thirds  of  one 
per  cent  in  the  Hanseatic  towns,  sixty-nine  cents  per  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds,  or  about  one  and  two-thirds  cents  per  pound,  in  the  north- 
em  States,  and  three  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds,  or  about  three  cents  per  pound,  in  the  Zollverein  States  ;  the  an- 
nual  consumption  in  the  Zollverein  amounts  to  twenty-eight  million  pounds, 
and  yields  a  revenue  from  the  duties  of  merely  $952,000 ;  the  consumption 
in  the  other  northern  German  States,  amounts  to  about  twelve  million  pounds. 
Austria  is  not  included  in  this  calculation,  because  tobacco  is  there  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  government.  In  France,  tobacco  is  prohibited  from  the 
trade  by  a  monopoly  of  the  government,  which  derives  yearly,  from  the  du- 
ties it  levies  on  this  article,  a  revenue  of  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
In  England,  tobacco  pays  a  duty,  for  leaf,  of  seventy-two  cents  per  pound, 
snuff,  one  dollar  and  fifly  cents  per  pound,  cigars,  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound.  England  derives,  from  the  duty  on  tobacco,  on  her 
annual  consumption,  at  a  duty  of  seventy-two  doUars  per  one  hundred  pounds, 
an  annual  revenue  of  about  $19,500,000.     The  high  impost  on  tobacco  in 
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FrmBce  and  Englaiid,  limits,  evidently,  its  consumption,  and  we  hear  of  no 
prqx>8ed  alteration  in  this  and  many  other  duties  in  England. 

Ahhoogh  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  English  com  laws  desonre  due 
praise,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  retains  the  protective 
duties  on  all  articles  which  he  yet  deems  necessary,  as  well  as  the  English 
navigation  laws,  which  secure  exclusively  British  interests.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  s  proposed  alterations  have  the  appearance  of  great  liberality,  but 
they  will  not  realize  as  liberal  a  commercial  policy  as  that  already  exist- 
ing  in  Uie  Gorman  ZoUverein,  and  in  the  other  Gorman  States.  If  ever 
navigation  laws  are  enacted  by  the  American  or  German  States,  their  true 
interest  for  an  increase  of  direct  commerce  must  insure  forever  an  equal 
treatment  of  their  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  each  country.  Since  there  are 
not,  and  never  can  exist,  serious  conflicting  interests  between  the  Uni- 
ted  States  and  Germany,  they  are  likely  to  remain  forever  in  peace,  so 
that  the  German  ports  vnll  be  always  open  to  American  ships. 

The  central  position  of  Germany,  being  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  is  highly 
fiivorable  for  commerce,  and  especially  iot  transito  trade.  The  German 
navigable  rivers,  the  Rhine,  Weser,  Oder,  Weixchsel,  Danube,  etc.,  and  the 
net  oif  railroads  intercepting,  connect  the  commerce  of  the  North  Sea  and 
of  the  East  Sea  with  the  Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  with  the  natbns  east  and  west  of  Germany.  A  country  thus  geo- 
graphically  situated,  is  formed  by  nature  for  the  utmost  extent  of  the  tran* 
flito  trade.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
the  German  States,  Austria  included,  not  to  levy  any  duty  on  the  transito 
trade ;  for  thousands  of  persons  can  gain  by  this  business,  if  free  and  un- 
nM>lested ;  whilst  the  duty  would  only  stand  on  the  paper,  and  yiekl  no  rev. 
enue.  Even  the  slightest  transito  duty  would  drive  the  goods  from  the 
German  rivers  and  railroads,  and  those  goods  would  be  sent  by  sea,  or 
through  the  neighboring  countries,  if  the  freight  should  be  cheaper  than 
the  freight  and  transito  duty,  direct  through  Germany.  If  this  transito 
trade  is  not  impeded  by  duties,  it  must  necessarily  enrich  Germany  in  a 
similar  manner  as  the  inland  trade  on  the  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads  of 
New  Yorii,  the  most  central  American  State,  increases  its  industry  and 
wealth.  If  all  the  German  States  will  abstain  firom  the  levying  of  any 
transito  duty  on  merchandise,  the  transito  trade  of  Germany,  not  only, 
but  industry  and  commerce  in  general,  wiU  gain  increased  and  accelerated 
life,  by  the  direct  steam  communication  with  the  United  States.  All  im- 
provements made  in  these  respective  countries,  tend  to  benefit  them  mutu- 
ally. A  sound  commercial  policy  will  always  have  to  acknowledge  that 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  German  States, 
should  forever  go  hand  in  hand.  The  benefits  of  such  an  increased  inter- 
course are  incalculable  for  the  interests  of  industry.  The  great  activity  in 
correspondence,  business  and  speculation,  existing  in  the  seaport  cities, 
before  and  afler  the  arrival  of  the  Atlantic  steamers,  is  sufRciently  known, 
and  renders  it  needless  to  dwell  on  the  commercial  importance  of  those 
steamers.  But  it  may  be  especially  remembered  that  peculiar  advantages 
will  result  to  those  nations,  whose  ports  they  connect.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  English  are,  by  means  of  their  Atlantic  steamers,  enabled 
to  execute  orders  in  the  shortest  time,  and  to  monopolize,  in  advance  of  all 
other  nations,  the  market  of  the  United  States,  with  fimcy  articles,  and 
generally,  with  those  goods  which  contain  much  value  in  a  small  compass, 
which  depend  on  fitshion,  and  a  speedy  transmission  of  which  is  therefore 
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desirable,  before  the  market  is  overstocked  from  other  quarters,  leaTii^  it 
to  the  latter  to  glut  the  markets  bj  later  arrivals.  The  profit  is  apparentlj 
with  the  English,  who  can  monopolize  this  branch  of  the  business  by  the 
steamers ;  and  the  loss  is  with  die  merchants  of  this  and  other  nations, 
and  with  the  consumers  in  the  United  States,  who  thus  pay  more  than  they 
would  do,  if  greater  competition  existed. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  expected  that  the  German  States,  and  the  other  con- 
tinental nations  of  Europe,  with  a  true  appreciation  of  their  own  interests, 
will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  promoting  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  a  line  of  mail  steamers. 

The  committee  on  the  post-office  and  post-roads,  to  whom  was  referred 
a  letter  from  the  Postmaster-General,  after  mature  consideration  of  that 
part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  establishment  of  an  Atlantic  line  of  steamers 
tor  the  transportation  of  the  mail  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  made  an  interesting  and  satis&ctory  report,  the  substance  of 
which  we  here  annex  : — 

It  appears  from  a  commonication  received  from  the  Postmaster-General,  under 
date  ot  March  9, 1846,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Uie  3d  instant,  that,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
3, 1845,  that  officer  proceeded  to  invite  oroposals  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
of  the  United  States  between  New  YorK,  or  any  other  Atlantic  port  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  one  of  the  important  ports  of  Europe,  fixing  the  15th  day  of  Jan- 
uanr,  1846,  as  the  last  day  for  the  reception  of  bids. 

Several  bids  were  made  for  this  service,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, upon  examining  them,  that  the  proposal  of  Edward  Mills,  for  a  semi-monthly 
line  between  New  York  and  Havre,  at  (300,000,  was  the  most  advantageous  for 
the  government  Controlling  considerations,  however,  induced  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  believe  that  it  was  important  to  select  some  port  in  Germany  for  the 
termination  of  the  line ;  and,  upon  a  full  examination  of  the  subject,  he  determined 
to  invite  Mr.  Mills  to  vaiy  his  proposal  so  far  as  to  substitute  Bremen  in  the  place 
of  Havre.  The  result  of  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  upon  this  subject,  between 
that  officer  and  Mr.  Mills,  was  the  acceptance  of  a  bid  submitted  by  Uie  latter, 
in  which  he  offered  to  establish  a  line  of  steamships,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  semi-monthly  from  New  York  to  Cowes,  in  England,  and  thence  to  Bremen- 
Haven,  in  Germany,  and  semi-monthly  from  Bremen-Haven,  by  Cowes,  to  New 
York ;  receiving,  as  a  compensation  for  the  service,  $400,000  per  annum ;  reserv- 
ing, however,  the  privilege  of  running  each  alternate  ship  to  and  from  Havre,  in- 
stead of  Bremen,  at  an  annual  reduction  in  the  amount  paid  for  the  service,  of 
$50,000. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  increasinfi[  our  means  of  communication  with  Europe. 
The  rapid  and  certain  transmission  of  intelligence  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
a  commercial  people ;  and  instead  of  reiving  upon  the  steamships  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  transportation  of  our  mails,  we  shoiud  enter  at  once  upon  an  enterprise  to 
which  we  are  invited  bv  the  most  powerful  considerations  connected  with  our  re- 
lations to  the  world,  and  which  can  no  longer  be  neglected  if  we  would  keep  pace 
with  the  movements  of  an  enlightened  age* 

The  route  selected  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  line  of  steamships  which 
will  be  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails  of  the  United  States  to  and 
from  Europe,  is  believed  by  the  committee  to  combine  important  advanta^s.  By 
tonohinff  at  Cowes,  a  direct  and  rapid  communication  is  secured  both  with  Eng- 
land and  with  Fnmce.  Lcmdon  may  be  reached  in  three  hours,  and  Havre  in  less 
than  nine. 

Cowes  iB  an  accessible  and  safe  port,  (the  only  one  on  the  British  coast  oflering 
these  advantages^  and  the  delay  would  be  trifling  to  which  a  vessel  would  be 
subjected  in  entering  it  when  on  its  course  to  Bremen.  While  from  that  point 
maUs  can  be  despatched  in  so  short  a  time  to  the  great  emporium  of  British 
commerce,  and  to  France  and  Belgium,  they  might  also  be  forwarded  to  Spain 
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and  Portngil.  AtBiem^tiie  mails  fbrGemuMi^  are  to  be  disembarked,  aad 
th^  will  M  rapidly  spread  overlaod  Uirough  the  neighboring  kingdoms  and  states 
of  that  populous  reffion,  by  means  of  railroads  extending  in  yarious  directions. 

Startmg,  up(m  their  return,  from  the  most  central  port  of  commercial  Europe, 
'  the  stean^ps  of  the  United  States  will  receive  there  the  letters  and  other  com- 
munications of  the  people  north  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  destined  for  this 
Goontry ;  while  at  Uowes  they  will  take  in  letters,  pamphlets,  and  other  pmblica^ 
tions  from  England  and  France,  intended  for  distribution  here. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  while  a  perfect  commimication  is  secured  with 
England  and  France,  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  are  reached  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  These  important  advantages  are  secured  at  comparatively 
little  expense.  By  reference  to  the  letter  from  the  Postmaster^General,  and  tte 
documents  which  accompany  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  bid  which  that  offi- 
cer received  for  carrying  the  mails  to  England  was  $386,000 ;  while  the  expense 
of  sending  them  to  France  would  have  been  $300,000,  and  to  Germany  $400,000. 
The  route  determined  upon,  while  it  opens  the  c<Mnmunicatioa  with  Ens^and  and 
France  just  referred  to,  connects  directly  with  Germany  at  an  expense  of  $400,000 
only ;  thus  making  the  cost  to  the  government  $685,000  less  than  woukl  have 
been  required  for  me  service  if  it  had  been  contracted  for  separately. 

It  is  believed  that  a  line  of  mail  steamers  between  New  York  and  Bremen,  ma- 
king semi-monthly  trips,  and  touching  at  Cowes,  so  £eir  from  becoming  a  charge 
npon  the  ^vemment,  will  almost  immediately  sustain  itself,  and  will,  in  a  short 
time  after  its  complete  and  efficient  organization,  yield  a  profit  to  the  Post-Office 
Department 

Independent  of  the  advantage  which  this  line  will  possess  in  commanding  at 
Bremen  the  entire  mail  of  Germany,  and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  (containing  a 
population  of  120,000,000,)  destined  for  this  country,  it  will  also  receive  the  Asiatic 
mail,  whieh,  upon  the  completion  of  the  continuous  railroad  under  contract  con- 
necting that  port  with  the  Adriatic  sea,  can  be  disembarked  at  Trieste,  and  sent 
overland  to  Bremen  in  sixty  hours.  Oiu:  commercial  relations  with  Germany  are 
steadily  becoming  stronger  and  more  important ;  and  the  business  correspomience 
between  that  country  and  this  will  naturally  increase  with  the  additional  frequen- 
cy and  certainty  of  communication  which  a  line  oY  steamships  will  afford.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  who  seek  homes  in  our 
country  come  from  Germany ;  and  they  would  find,  in  this  direct  and  rapid  trans- 
mission of  mails,  a  sufficient  motive  tor  keepinji^  op  a  conespondenee  with  their 
friends  through  that  channel,  instead  of  subjectmg  their  letters  to  the  delays  and 
nncertainties  to  which  they  are  exposed  wh^  sent  by  sailing  vessels,  or  tne  in- 
creased and  excessive  charges  which  they  must  pay,  if  sent  by  the  Cunard  line, 
through  England.  From  January,  1832,  up  to  January,  1846, 181,819  emigrants 
embanced  from  Bremen,  for  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  this  fitu^t  will 
at  once  be  perceived,  upon  examining  a  statement  of  tne  number  of  emigrants 
who  embarked  from  Bremen,  compared  with  the  number  who  embarked  from 
other  ports  of  the  North  Sea  in  the  year  1846. 

From  Hamburgh  the  number  of  emigrants  sailing  for  the  United  States  was, 
within  that  year,  2,600.  From  Rotterdam,  about  3,000.  From  Amsterdam,  1 ,600. 
From  Antwerp,  6,041 ;  while  from  Bremen,it  amounted  to  31,016.  It  may  fairiy 
be  supposed  that  the  amount  of  correspondence  will  bear  some  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber ot  emigrants ;  and  if  this  should  prove  to  be  true,  Bremen,  in  this  single  view, 
possesses  advantages,  as  a  point  of  communication,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
other  ports. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Nothing  can  be  regarded  as  unimportant  which  tends 
to  develop  our  resources,  and  increase  the  facilities  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  tne  thirty  millions  of  Germany,  demanding  every  year  a  larger  supply  of 
our  products,  and  the  twenty  millions  of  our  own  industrious  and  enterprising  peo* 
]de,  engaged  in  producing  the  articles  which  they  require.  The  trade  Which  we 
at  present  enjoy  with  that  country,  yields  the  most  important  advantages.  Some 
ci  our  products,  which  are  burdened  with  heavy  duties  in  England  and  in  France, 
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enter  Gennany  under  light  charges,  and  in  some  of  the  coast  States,  they  pass  al- 
most free.  (Xir  tobacco  ^ys,  upon  entering  the  British  ports,  a  duty  of  seventy- 
two  cents  per  pound :  in  France,  the  article  passes  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the 
government,  which  monopolizes  the  trade ;  while  at  Bremen,  it  is  charged  with  a 
mere  nominal  duty  of  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  tobacco  trade 
with  France  is  further  embarrassed  by  a  regulation  recently  adopted  by  the  French 
government,  which  restricts  the  importation  of  that  article  to  French  ships ;  thus 
excluding  American  vessels  from  all  the  benefits  of  carrying  it  This  regulation 
not  only  embarrasses  the  trade  in  tobacco,  but  subjects  the  article  to  increased 
charges,  by  diminishing  competition  for  its  transportation,  and  of  coiuiae  lessens 
the  profits  of  the  producer.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  entering  all  the  ports  of 
France  annuaUy  amounts  to  about  twenty  thousand  boffsheads,  while  the  single 

Eort  of  Bremen  received  last  year  forty-two  thousand  nve  hundred  and  fifty-one 
ogsheads.  More  than  one-third  of  all  the  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States 
wiUiin  the  last  twelve  years,  was  imported  into  Bremen. 

It  appears,  too,  from  an  examination  of  tables  recentljr  prepared,  that  its  impor- 
tation into  that  port  is  steadily  increasinj^ ;  for  the  quanti^  received  there  in  1845 
exceeded,  by  five  thousand  mne  hundred  and  ninety-two  hogsheads,  the  importa- 
tion of  the  preceding  year. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  in  tobacco  will  be  seen  more  clearly  by  looking  to 
the  increa!sed  production  of  that  article  in  the  United  States. 

In  1840,  it  appeara,  by  tables  which  accompany  the  census,  that  the  tobacco 
crop  of  Ohio  amounted  to  five  million  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  that  of  Florida  to  seventy-five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds.  In  1845,  the  crop  of  Ohio  increased,  as  it  ap- 
pears by  actual  inspection  at  Baltimore,  to  twenty-six  million  seven  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  pounds ;  while  that  of  Florida,  sold  in  Bremen  alone,  reached 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  pounds ;  some  of  it  competing  with  the  Ha- 
vana tobacco,  and  bringusg  as  high  as  a  dollar  per  pound.  In  some  of  the  other 
States,  the  proportionate  increase  has  been  still  greater.  Nor  are  the  advantages 
of  our  trade  with  that  port  confined  to  tobacco,  for  Bremen  receives  nearly  as 
much  whale  oil  as  is  imported  mto  all  the  other  ports  of  the  North  Sea ;  and  its 
importation  of  rice,  exceeding  that  of  any  of  these  ports,  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Havre.  While  we  enjoy,  under  eidsting  arrangements,  this  advantageous  trade 
with  the  nordi  of  Germany,  it  is  our  obvious  policy  to  bring  that  part  of  Europe 
still  nearer  to  us  by  increased  commercial  facilities,  such  as  would  be  afibrded  by 
a  direct  line  of  steamships.  Some  of  our  other  products  will  find  there  a  valuable 
market  The  demand  K>r  our  cotton  is  increasmg ;  and,  when  certain  changes 
now  contemplated  are  made  in  the  duties  of  the  German  Customs  Union,  the  trade 
in  that  important  staple  will  become  direct,  and  must  be  greatly  augmented. 

It  appeara,  from  the  documents  which  accompany  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  that  the  value  of  our  exports  to  France  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  of  June,  1845,  was  sixteen  million  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-four  dollara ;  while  to  the  Netherlands,  including  Belgium, 
(for  the  old  classification  of  kingdoms  seems  to  be  adhered  to  in  the  statement,} 
their  value  for  the  same  time  was  three  million  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  six 
hundred  and  two  doUare,  and  to  the  Hanse  Towns  four  million  nine  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  and  twenty  dollara.  Our  imports,  for  the  same  time,  from 
Frajice,  amounted  to  twenty-two  million  sixty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fourteen  dollara ;  from  the  Netherlands,  stated  as  above,  they  amounted  to  one 
million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three 
dollara ;  and  from  the  Hanse  Tx)wns,  their  value  was  two  million  nine  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollara.  It  is  but  fair  to  ac- 
company this  statement  of  our  trade  with  the  Netherlands,  with  the  additional  fact, 
that  of  our  exports  to  that  country,  a  considerable  proportion  passes  into  German 
ny.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  growmg  trade  with  Ger- 
many, or  to  comprehend  tne  importance  of  cmtivatiner  it,  without  comparing  its 
results  with  those  which  we  derive  from  our  trade  wiw  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  our  exchange  of  commodities  with  France,  amounting  to  thirty-eight  million 
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two  hundred  aDd  eixty-two  thoufland  eight  hundred  and  fiffy<«igfat  dollare,  the  bal- 
ance against  us  is  six  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nve  Siousand  nine  hun- 
died  and  seventy  dollars ;  while  an  exchange  of  commodities  with  the  Nether- 
lands, amounting  to  five  million  five  hundred  and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  doUars,  leaves  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars ;  and  our  trade  with  the 
Hanse  Towns,  amounting  to  seven  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars,  results  in  a  balance  for  us  oi  two  million  thir- 
ty-two thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars.  The  importance,  then,  of 
encouraging  our  trade  with  Germany,  of  which  Bremen  is  the  principal  port  for 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  suflSciently  appears  from  facts  alr€»&dy  stated ; 
but  we  may  add,  that  of  the  three  hundred  and  mtv-nine  vessels  which  cleared, 
during  the  year  1845,  from  the  five  north  seaports,  oirecdy  for  the  United  States, 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  were  from  Bremen.  It  is  our  policv  to  multiply  the 
means  of  intercourse  with  a  people  who  have  already  met  us  m  a  liberal  spirit, 
and  whose  demands  for  our  products  are  steadily  increasing. 

Commerce,  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity,  ought  to  yield  mutual  benefits.  By 
the  rapid  and  direct  conmiunication  which  we  are  about  to  establish  with  Bremen, 
we  shall  not  only  extend  our  commerce  more  widely  through  Germany,  but  we 
shall  invite  a  more  frequent  and  active  intercourse  with  the  north  of  Europe  gen- 
erally. As  their  means  of  intercommunication  multiply,  some  of  them  stretching 
from  the  NorUi  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  traversing  Frussia  and  Austria,  while 
others  penetrate  Russia,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  people  of  those  extensive  re- 
gions will  seek  a  connection  with  us  through  our  line  of  steamships,  touching  reg- 
ularly at  one  of  their  own  northern  ports.  Independent  of  the  advantage  which 
our  commerce  generally  would  derive  from  this  extension,  our  cotton  would  find 
new  markets.    The  depression  which  is  so  often  experienced  in  the  sale  of  that 

Ci  staple,  can  only  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  demand  for  it,  and  by  crea- 
new  markets  wnich  may  compete  with  those  already  established,  and  which 
sometimes  combine  to  control  prices. 

Germany,  already  regarding  us  kindly,  carrying  on  with  us  a  valuable  and 
growing  trade,  sending  to  our  shores  every  year  large  bodies  of  industrious  emi- 
grants, who  become  useful  citizens,  will  recognize  in  this  new  enterprise,  an  ear- 
nest efibrt,  on  our  part,  to  make  the  means  W  conmiunication  between  us  more 
direct,  certain,  and  frequent ;  and,  responding  to  it  in  a  national  spirit,  will  co- 
operate witli  us  to  make  it  successful. 

Correspondence  multiplies  with  the  increase  of  facilities.  A  letter  weighing 
not  more  than  half  an  ounce,  mailed  at  Boston,  and  sent,  by  a  British  steamer,  to 
Bremen,  is  charged  about  forty-three  cents  upon  its  delivery.  The  postage 
charged  upon  a  newspaper  of  the  ordinary  size,  sent  by  the  same  conveyance, 
amounts  to  fiixty-one  cents.  These  heavy  charges,  if  they  do  not  restrict  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  speedy  communication  afibrded  by  the  steamers  almost  exclusively 
to  Great  Britain,  greatly  embarrass  our  correspondence  with  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Impressions  of  our  country  are  received  from  England;  the  British 
press,  transmitting  intelligence  received  frofa  our  shores  by  British  steamere, 
sends  out  with  it  comments  upon  our  afl&irs  which  must  influence  public  senti- 
ment But  through  our  own  line  of  steamers,  a  direct  and  cheaper  correspon- 
dence with  the  people  of  continental  Europe  may  be  carried  on,  while  its  amount 
will  greatly  increase  with  reduced  rates  of  postage. 

In  looking  over  the  map  of  Europe,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bremen  is  most  favorap 
Uy  situatea  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  steamer  bearing  intelligence  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  to  the  United  States. 

It  would,  at  its  departure,  receive  intelligence  from  St  Petersburg,  the  capital 
of  Russia,  brought  to  Bremen  within  sixty-eight  hours ;  frpm  Vienna  within  thir- 
ty-six hours,  and  from  Berlin  within  fourteen  hours ;  besides  the  mails  from  the 
smaller  neighboring  kingdoms  and  states.  Touching  at  Cowes,  it  would  take 
on  board  the  French  mail,  with  dates  fit)m  Paris  but  sixteen  hours  old,  and  the 
English  mail  forwarded  from  London  on  the  same  day,  and  within  three  houre  of 
its  departure  £or  the  United  States. 
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With  this  accnnralated  and  varied  intelligence,  the  American  ateamehip  would 
reach  New  York  with  as  little  delay  as  if  it  had  sailed  from  Liverpool,  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers— :«,  city  of  vast  commercial  impor- 
tance, but  remote  from  the  great  points  of  interest  in  continental  Europe,  and  sep- 
arated from  London  by  more  than  twice  the  distance  which  divides  Cowes  from 
that  emporium. 


Art.  Y.— MACGREfiOR^S  COMMERCIAI  STATISTICS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thb  large  volume  which  has  recently  been  published,  embracing  a  com- 
plete statistical  account  of  the  United  States,  is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  of  that  peculiar  character  that  has  ever  been  issued 
from  the  press.  It  has  been  compiled  by  John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  now  one 
of  the  joint  secretaries  of  that  permanent  body,  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 
Occupying  a  space  of  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  large  and  closely 
printed  pages,  it  was  prepared  under  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  and  is  dedi- 
cated "  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  and 
Plantations.^  Constituting  but  a  part  of  a  series  of  statistical  volumes, 
which  is  to  be  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  that  board,  respecting  the 
commercial  tariffs  and  regulations,  resources  ^and  trade  of  the  several 
States  of  Europe  and  America,  together  with  the  commercial  treaties- be- 
tween England  and  foreign  countrie8,that  is  to  be  presented  to  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  the  present  compilation  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
commercial  Mate  of  the  North  American  Union. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  considering  that  we  have  advanced  to  the 
state  of  the  second  commercial  power  upon  the  globe,  and  now  number  a 
population  of  about  twenty  millions,  that  no  volume  of  this  precise  char- 
acter has  been  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  national  legislature. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  been  favored  with  statistical  works,  which  have 
appeared  under  the  authority  of  that  body,  but  they  have  been  generally 
far  from  comprehensive  in  their  plan,  or  minute  in  their  details.  The 
compiler  of  the  present  work,  indeed,  acknowledges  the  examination  of  a 
digest  of  the  existing  commercial  regulations  of  foreign  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  have  intercourse,  that  was  prepared  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  treasury,  by  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  John 
Spear  Smith ;  and  other  works  of  like  character  have  also  been  since 
compiled,  but  none  have  been  either  sufficiently  full  or  minute,  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  nation.  The  industry  of  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor has  been  successful  In  presenting  to  us  a  complete  statistical  de- 
scription of  the  United  States,  which  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  upon 
this  subject. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  importance  of  statistics,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  existing  &cts,  has  been  overlooked  in  this  nation,  for  they  furnish 
the  only  solid  ground-work  of  intelligent  legislation.  So  far  as  this  legis- 
lation refers  to  mdteridl  interests,  the  precise  nature  of  those  interests  is 
required  to  be  known.  Abstract  declamation  and  diffuse  arguments,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  calculated  to  promote  the  popularity  of  an  orator, 
or  to  amuse  his  constituency,  produce  no  solid  advantages,  unless  they  are 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  subjects  which 
they  discuss.  How  can  an  equitable  tariff  system  be  established,  or  a 
commercial  treaty  be  properly  negotiated,  without  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  amount 
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of  the  several  kinds  of  products  here  produced,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
exported  and  imported  ?  Those  fects  must  be  known,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  we  are  to  produce,  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  protect,  if  the 
pollcj  of  protection  is  to  be  sustained  at  all.  The  work  of  Mr.  Macgre* 
gor  exhibits  these  facts,  regarding  this  country,  and  we  are  gratified  that 
be  has  deemed  proper  to  embody  in  his  work  the  result  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  own  laborious  research,  which  has  been  communicated  to 
the  public  through  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magaeine.* 

We  propose  to  enter  into  an  analytical  examination  of  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  work,  in  order  to  exhibit  its  scope  and  spirit.  The  first  part 
describes  the  political  organization  of  our  own  government,  and  gives  us 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  the  several  States, 
an  account  of  the  public  departments,  Congress,  the  courts  of  law,  sala- 
ries, and,  indeed,  all  those  facts  idiich  tend  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  our 
political  institutions.  In  this  part  is  also  embodied  a  description  of  the 
configuration  and  area  of  North  America,  the  theory  of  its  climate,  the 
area  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  progress  of  the  population, 
the  increase  of  the  several  Atlantic,  Western,  and  slaveholding  States,  re- 
ligious denominations,  universities  and  colleges,  the  distribution  of  Indus* 
trious  classes,  and  a  particular  statistical  description  of  each  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Macffregor  then  considers  the  general  subject  under  three  grand 
divisions.  He  treats  first  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  States,  their  manu- 
&ctures,  commerce,  navigation  and  trade,  their  religious  denominations, 
banks,  public  works  and  public  debt,  their  principal  seaports  and  towns, 

*  The  ^  Nttibnal  Press,"  in  a  well.writtdn  aiticU  on  this  subject,  after  some  aeniiUe  re- 

fleetioDs  on  the  inflaenoe  of  oommeioe,  in  diffoiing  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  our 

generous  mother  earth  among  all  natione,  and  saggeating  that  Boards  of  Trade,  and  Chara- 

ben  of  Commerce,  are  to  take  the  place  of  Campe  and  Counoila  of  War,  thus  refers  to  the 

work  of  Mr.  Macgregor,  in  connection  with  our  own  labors  in  commercial  politics  and 

literature. — Ed.  Msrchamts'  Mao. 

"  Tbo  idea  nggVbid  bj  this  train  of  remark,  (rrowt  npon  ot ;  but  we  can  onhr  i^anee  at  a  linfle  IHottra- 
UoB  broa^  to  our  notice,  hj  a  leeent  pablication  of  John  Maexregor,  Btqairei  ooe  of  the  joint  Mcretariei 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  We  refer  to  the  three  larfe  Talamea  presented  to  Parliament,  ia  parts,  by 
"  eommand  of  Her  Mi^iesty,**  embracing  the  oommereial  statistics,  pfodnetive  researeet,  oommercisJ  leyisla' 
tioo,  eostoms,  tarifi*,  navifatJoOf  port  and  quarantine  laws  and  charges,  shipping,  imports  and  exports,  and 
the  moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  of  all  iiATioNt.  Here  is  a  wide  scope,  and  Mr.  Macgregor  has  per- 
fonaed  a  labor,  under  the  patronising  auspices  of  the  British  government,  which  will  do  much  to  advance 
the  general  prosperity,  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  the  civilised  world.  And  although,  on  the  fkoe 
of  it,  it  bears  the  mait  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  it  is  destined  to  promote  the  interests  ofthe  nations,  by 
leadhig  men  to  a  knowledge  of  their  resources ;  and  thoa  deterring  them  from  retarding  their  development 
Irr  force  and  fraud — by  engaging  in  hostile  conflicts,  for  what,  under  a  fVee,  fair,  and  unrestricted  commerce, 
all  mav  enjoy.  The  volumes  to  which  we  have  referred,  cover  nearty  4,000  pages.  The  first  two,  erobta- 
eiog  S,4T8,  are  devoted  to  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark.  France,  Germany,  Holland,  the  Italian  States, 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  Greece,  AfVica,  the  Russian  Empire,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
the  third,  a  volume  of  1,497  pages,  entirely  to  the  United  States  of  Nerth  America.  So  that  the  British  gov-  • 
•nuDwit  has  done  more  to  collect  and  embody  a  digest  of  our  rapidly  progressing  oonunerce  and  vast  re- 
sources, than  our  own.  This  labor  has  not,  however,  been  entirely  ne^ected  with  us.  Individual  energv 
and  industry,  and  private  enterprise,  have  accomplished  in  a  great  measure  what  the  Congress  ofthe  "  mM- 
«1'*  Republic  has  loll  undone.  It  will  naturally,  we  think,  occur  to  our  readers,  that  we  allude  to  the  re- 
eearch  and  the  labors  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  projector  and  editor  of  the  *'  Merchants*  Magazine  and  Oommereial 
Seview,'*  a  work  of  standard  valae,  that  embodies  in  its  wide  range  of  subieds,  more  infermation,  in  regard 
to  the  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  varied  resources  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  than  can  be  found 
in  any  or  all  other  works,  either  at  honM  or  abroad.  Mr.  Macgregor,  in  his  official  work  on  the  United 
States,  seems  to  have  fully  understood  and  appreciated  the  comprehensive  labors  of  his  ootemporary  here^ 
•s  an  examination  of  hb  book,  and  the  fourteen  volumes  of  Mr.  Hunt's  Commercial  Periodical,  will  show. 


Noting,*  says  a  ootemporary  who  has  examined  the  voluminous  dooument  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade» 

the  volume,  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  body  ofthe  work  the  name  of  that  popular  pe- 

t  Merchants'  Magazint^*  we  had  the  curiosity  to  count  its  repetition,  and  we  found  it  was 

referred  to  some  sixty  times;  besides^  many  ofthe  articles  which  were  originally  pubUsbed  in  the  MagaxiiMr 


are  quoted  from  largely,  without  reference  to  the  work,  or  only  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author, 
MgrrWIf(ainudpTt$$. 
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the  track  of  the  several  ports,  the  fisheries,  quarries,  and  minerals,  the 
public  works,  revenues,  and  expenditures,  insurance  companies,  principal 
commercial  and  manu&cturing  cities  and  towns,  live  stock,  and  agricultu- 
ral products.  The  Southern  Atlantic  States,  in  all  these  minute  details, 
are  then  described,  and  the  same  (acts  relative  to  the  Western  States,  and 
the  Western  territory,  with  tables  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  and,  indeed,  eveiything  of  consequence  relating  to  the  actual 
condition  of  that  part  of  the  country,  are  presented. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States,  in  its  essential  features,  as 
well  as  the  agriculture  and  agricultural  products  of  the  Union,  and  the  fish, 
eries  of  North  America,  and  those  of  the  United  States,  and  also  the  Brit- 
ish whale  fishery,  are  then  considered ;  and  we  have,  moreover,  a  com- 
plete  account  of  the  manufactures  of  the  nation,  and  the  exports  and  im. 
ports«  The  subject  o£ihe  internal  navigation  of  the  United  States  opens 
a  wide  field  of  statistical  description,  and  we  have  a  full  account  of  this, 
and  also  of  that  vast  system  of  railroads  and  canals  which  intersect  the 
various  parts  of  the  territory.  The  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country, 
which  are  prosecuted  through  the  agency  of  steam,  likewise  receive  their 
full  proportion  of  space ;  and  to  those  subjects  are  added  a  full  account  of  the 
commerce  of  the  American  lakes,  and  various  miscellaneous  statements 
respecting  the  commerce  of  the  American  towns  upon  the  lakes,  as  well 
as  a  description  of  the  trade  between  the  countries  of  the  United  States 
bordering  the  lakes  and  the  Canadas. 

The  extensive  commerce  which  is  prosecuted  upon  that  longest  of  our 
American  rivers,  the  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries,  is  then  minutely  de- 
scribed, together  with  an  account  of  the  American  fur  trade,  and  that  of 
the  American  trade  with  the  prairies,  and  with  Santa  Fe.  '  That  large 
anaount  of  enterprise  which  is  employed  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  navi- 
gation and  trade  of  the  United  States,  is,  moreover,  exhibited  to  us  in  all 
its  features ;  and  Mr.  Macgregor  then  arrives  at  the  consideration  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  a  subject  which  opens  a  wide  and  in- 
teresting field  of  description.  From  the  advance  of  the  commerce  of  the 
nation,  it  is  pretty  generally  known  that  our  shipping  is  extended  to  the 
principal  ports  of  the  world,  although  our  foreign  trade  is  prosecuted  more 
extensively  with  Great  Britain  than  with  any  other  country.  The  navi- 
gation and  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  our  own  commerce  with  the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  British  East  Indies,  China,  the  foreign  West  In- 
dies, Mexico,'  Central  America,  and  the  States  of  South  America,  with 
France,  and  the  continental  ports  of  Europe,  and  with  the  principal  com- 
mercial cities  of  Western  Europe,  are  then  set  forth  in  a  clear,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  accurate  form. 

Those  various  topics  are  followed  by  numerous  tables,  regarding  imports 
and  exports,  and  various  miscellaneous  statements  respecting  minerals, 
canals,  railroads,  trade,  port,  and  other  charges.  The  peculiar  depart- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  modem  times,  connected  with  the  regular  pas- 
sage of  steam  vessels  across  the  ocean — a  species  of  navigation  which,  it 
would  seem,  is  likely  to  be  increased  under  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
ment— ^is  briefly  described  ;  and  we  have  some  very  interesting  facts  rela- 
ting to  transatlantic  navigation,  as  also  the  various  passages  which  have 
been  made  by  the  British  steamships  to  our  own  ports.  We  have  also 
the  names  and  tonnage  of  the  principal  British  and  American  vessels 
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whicli  aniTed  at  the  port  of  London  from  the  United  States,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1845,  together  with  the  tariff  and  custom  laws  <^  the 
United  States,  and  other  statistical  or  historical  statements,  concerning 
life,  fire,  and  marine  insurances,  light-house  establishments,  currency,  ana 
banking  institutions,  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  and  the  debts  and 
finances  of  the  respective  States.  Finally,  we  hare  the  statistics  of  Tex- 
as,  the  treaties  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  States, 
and  a  certain  space  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  legis« 
lation  of  England  and  America.  We  have  given  this  condensed  account 
of  the  volume  of  Mr.  Macgregor,  which  is  very  satisfitctorily  executed,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  facts  connected  with  our  domestic  products,  trade,  and 
commerce,  the  whole  being  fortified  by  historical  statements  and  conden- 
sed statistical  tables.  In  thus  so  ably  accomplishing  his  task,  he  has  re- 
flected honor  upon  himself^  and  at  the  same  time  has  made  a  most  valua- 
ble present  to  the  British  governments 

Our  own  country  peculiarly  required  such  a  work,  at  the  present  time. 
Its  productive  resources  are  rapidly  expanding,  and  its  internal  trade  and 
navigation  are  burdening  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  roads  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  territory.  The  foreign  commerce  is  ploughing  the  waves  of 
almost  every  sea  and  ocean,  and  its  material  interests  are  i^vancing  with 
rapid  progress.  The  recent  census  which  has  been  taken  under  the 
sanction  of  the  government — supposing  it  to  be  accurate— embraces  only 
a  part  of  that  which  bears  upon  the  various  departments  of  commercial 
enterprise.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  present  volume .  has  embodied 
very  much  that  is  required  to  be  known,  respecting  the  commerce  and 
actual  condition  of  the  country;  and  we  fliUy  concur  in  the  remark  which 
has  been  made,  in  a  notice  of  the  work  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Edin« 
burgh  Review,  that  'Uhe  Lords  of  Trade  have  displayed  a  judicious  libe- 
rality,  in  promoting  this  very  useful  and  instructive  undertaking." 


Art.  TI.— THE  SOUTHWESTERN  CONTENTION,  AT  MEMPHIS: 

WITH    BKFBRRNCB    TO    THE    COMMBBCB,  M ANUFACTURBS,  IITTBRNAL  IX- 
PROVEMBNTS,  AND  RRSOURCB8  OF  THB  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  during  the  month  of  November,  1845,  a 
convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  State  of  Tennessee,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  calculated  to  advance  the  development 
of  the  resources^f  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States.  A  distinguished 
senator  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoun,  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  that  body,  and  delivered  the  introductory  address,  upon 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  In 
the  course  of  that  address,  he  divided  the  region  embraced  by  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  States  into  three  parts ;  the  first  comprismg  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  bounded  by  the  Rocky  and  the  Alleghany  mountains ; 
the  second,  that  portion  which  stretches  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  fiir  as 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  cultivated ;  and  the  third,  stretching  from 
the  Mississippi  westward  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Mexican  line. 
This  tract  of  territory  embraces  the  great  agricultural  district  of  the 
Union.     Producing  at  the  present  time  all  the  leading  articles  of  food  and 
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nument  for  its  own  subsistencey  and  for  that  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  tobacco,  lead,  tar  and  turpentine,  far  beyond  its  own  wants,  to 
which  will  be  soon  added  the  articles  of  hemp,  wool,  and  sugar,  it  spreads 
out  a  broad  field  of  enterprise. 

The  mode  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  west  and  southwest  roost 
efiectually,  according  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  to  secure  an  adequate  price  for 
what  might  be  produced ;  and,  in  order  thus  to  extend  the  maricet,  it  is 
deemed  proper  to  Militate  the  transportation  of  persons  and  merchandise 
between  its  various  parts,  with  other  portions  of  the  Union,  as  well  as 
abroad.  The  &cilities  for  transportation  could  be  most  efiectually  accom- 
plished, by  the  improvement  of  its  internal  navigation,  and  by  opening  a 
oommunioation  through  the  coasting  trade  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  event  of  the  interrup- 
tion, in  case  of  war,  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  it  was  proposed,  by  the 
same  gentleman,  to  establish,  at  Pensacola,  or  some  other  place  on  the 
Gulf,  a  naval  station  of  the  first  class,  with  all  the  means  of  building  and 
repairing  vessels  of  war,  and  that  a  portion  of  our  navy  be  here  perma- 
nently attached ;  and  also  to  fortify  the  Tortugases,  which  lie  midway  be- 
tween the  Florida  point  and  Cuba,  and  command  the  passes  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was  also  proposed  by  him  to 
add  a  naval  force  of  steamers,  or  other  vessels,  to  guard  the  coast,  and  ef- 
fectually to  keep  open  the  bar  at  the  Balize  at  all  times. 

Another  mode  of  promoting  a  safe,  cheap,  and  speedy  intercourse  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  South  Carolina  senator,  was  a  good  system  of  railroads ;  and  be- 
sides the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  tlie  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries, and  the  construction  of  the  railroad  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic,  it  was  alleged  by  Mr.  CalKoun,  Jthat  the  construction  of  a  canal 
uniting  the  northwestern  lakes  with  the  Mississippi,  should  be  promoted. 
The  prosperity  of  the  southwest  could  also  be  advanced  by  leveeing  the 
lands  which  comprehended  a  large  and  valuable  portion  of'^the  whole  re- 
gion. The  question  how  far  the  aid  of  the  general  government  could  be 
properly  invoked  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  works  was  then  dis- 
cussed, Mr.  Calhoun  contending  that  such  aid  should  be  confined  to  those 
objects  which  were  strictly  national,  and  which  could  not  be  efiected 
through  the  agency  of  individuals  or  States.  He  maintained,  however, 
that  the  system  of  railroads  might  be  aided  by  the  government,  by  the 
grant  of  the  public  lands  through  which  they  passed,  and  by  repealing  the 
duty  upon  T  railroad  iron.  These  were  some  of  the  m*incipal  objects 
proposed  by  the  convention,  as  stated  by  the  president  of^hat  body. 

There  were  likewise  numerous  resolutions  passed,  or  reports  made, 
respecting  the  establishment  of  light-houses  and  beacons,  a  national  ar- 
mory and  foundry  upon  the  western  waters,  marine  hospitals  upon  the 
western  and  southern  waters,  the  establishment  of  the  warehousing 
system,  the  improvement  of  the  mail  service  of  the  west  and  south,  the 
propriety  of  granting  the  right  of  way  and  alternate  sections  of  land  by 
government  in  aid  of  public  works,  the  construction  of  dry  docks,  roads, 
military  posts  upon  the  frontier,  and  the  prompt  extension  by  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  valley  of^the  Mississippi  occupies  an  area  of  about  one  million  ^ve 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  produces  not  only  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  the  Northern  States,  but  those  staple  articles  of  export,  consist- 
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ing  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  Its  population  is  estimated 
to  exceed  ten  millions.  Its  commercial  emporium,  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, which  in  1840  had  a  population  of  102,193,  is  rapidly  advancing  in 
trade,  and  the  exports  of  its  principal  staples,  cotton  and  tobacco,  hare 
doubled  in  ten,  and  those  of  sugar  and  molasses,  in  five  jeara.  The  lead 
trade  of  Galena,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  in  1845,  amounted  to  700,000  pigs. 
It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  furnishes  one-half 
of  the  domestic  products  of  the  country.  One-half  of  those  products  reach 
the  sea-board  by  the  lakes,  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canals,  and 
other  channels  of  transportation ;  while  tiie  other  half  is  sent  by  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  and  other  southern  ports.  The  imports  to  the  west  are 
effected  through  the  same  channels,  the  lighter  and  more  costly  articles 
of  merchandise  being  imported  by  the  lakes,  or  by  the  canals  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  railroads  of  Maryland,  and  the  heavier  arti- 
cles being  received  by  the  southern  route.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  domestic  exports  firom  New  Orleans 

and  Mobile,  in  1844,  amounted  to.  • •  •  •  •  •     •30,348,029 

The  domestic  exports  by  the  lakes  may  be  set  down  at.  •  •  35,000,000 
Those  by  the  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  other  routes,  at      10,000,000 

Total •84,348,929 

It  appears,  also,  from  statistical  tables  which  have  been  prepared  at 
New  Orleans,  that  from  the  1st  of  September,  1844,  to  the  31st  of  August, 
1845,  the  receipts  of  the  principal  staples  from  the  interior  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  fiflyseven  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars.  There  are  large  imports  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  trade  with  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  army  and  Indian  supplies.  Upon  the  supposition  that  an 
equal  amount  of  exports  was  made  through  the  lakes,  we  have  an  aggre. 
gate  value  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty.four  dollars ;  and,  according  to  a 
statement  before  us,  the  commerce  of  the  valley  amounts  to  the  aggregate 
sum  of  between  two  hundred  and  fifly  and  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  extent  of  this  commerce  may  be  adjudged  from  the  fkct  that  there 
are  about  twelve  or  fifleen  hundred  vessels  employed  in  its  prosecution, 
exclusive  of  keelboats,  barges,  and  flatboats.  There  are  more  than  four 
hundred  vessels  plying  upon  the  lakes,  including  steamers,  ships,  and  brigs, 
and  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  there  were,  in  1843,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  steamboats ;  while  it  appears  by  a  report  which  is  also  now 
before  us,  that  there  are  at  present  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  riv- 
ers of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  boatmen, 
exclusive  of  the  flat  and  keelboat-men,  which  would  swell  the  number  to 
about  three  thousand  four  hundred.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  six 
hundred  flatboats  upon  the  western  waters.  There  are  also  fifly-six 
steamboats  upon  the  lakes,  and  nineteen  steam  propellers,  which  were 
constructed  at  the  cost  of  about  three  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  lake  coast  fornishes  a  channel  for  the  transportation  of  the  products 
of  the  industry  of  a  population  amounting  to  about  three  millions.  The 
subjoined  amount  of  steamboat  tonnage  was  enrolled  and  licensed  at  the 
respective  districts,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  1844 : — 
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AtPittriMiigh. ^    9,233  tonB. 

Wheeling 1,340 

Pearl  River 378 

New  Orleans 19,321 


AtStLonis 16,664 

NashviUe 6,666 

Louisville 7,114 

Cincinnati 13,137 


Total 144,150 

The  improTement  of  tbe  navigation  of  the  western  waters  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  is  a  subject  which  has  often  been  brought  before  the  cog- 
nizance of  Congress,  and  has  received  the  fiivorable  attention  of  that 
body.  In  the  *' ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,"  it  is  declared  that  **the  navi- 
gable waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
carrying  places  between  the  same,  shall  be  commcn  highways^  and  forever 
free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  territory,  as  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  of  any  other  states  that  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Confederacy,  without  any  tax,  duty,  or  impost,  therefor."  The  principal 
rivers  of  that  portion  of  the  countrv  are  obstructed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  by  ''snags,  sawyers,  sunken  logs  and  stumps,"  and  the  business  of 
improving  them  is  entrusted  to  the  topographical  bureau  at  Washington, 
and  to  topographical  officers  as  superintendents  of  the  work.  There  are, 
doubtless,  annually  occurring  severe  losses,  arising  from  the  wrecking  of 
boats  upon  the  Western  waters — losses  which  devolve  upon  individuals  as 
well  as  insurance  companies ;  and,  from  the  increasing  amount  of  odm« 
merce  which  is  prosecuted  upon  the  western  waters,  they  are  liaUe  eveiy 
year  to  be  augmented.  If  the  removal  of  those  obstacles  upon  these  riv- 
ers  is  to  be  undertaken  at  all  by  the  general  government,  we  think  that 
the  work  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  although  it  is  a  labor  which 
will,  doubtless,  require  years  for  its  successful  accomplishment.  Consid- 
erable  progress  has  been  already  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  river 
and  lake  navigation  and  defences  of  the  West,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  be 
rapidly  advanced. 

Connected  with  the  objects  of  the  convention,  a  report  was  also  made 
upon  the  agricuhure  of  the  South.  It  was  alleged  in  this  report,  that  the 
planters  of  that  part  of  the  country,  were  in  somewhat  a  depressed  condi- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  over-production  of  their  great  staple,  the  cot- 
ton plant.  It  mabtains  that  a  general  disposition  had  been  manifested 
on  the  part  of  those  planters,  to  embark  their  capital  and  enterprise  in  the 
production  of  this  staple,  to  the  too  general  neglect  of  other  species  c( 
cultivation.  The  extraordinary  state  of  ^ts  was  accordingly  presented, 
that  they  had  by  their  policy  overstocked  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
cotton,  and  had  thus  diminished  its  price,  while  they  had  purchased  their 
supplies  of  meat  and  bread  from  abroad.  The  mode  of  remedying  this 
surplus  of  production,  as  recommended  in  the  report,  is  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  the  cotton  crop,  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  demand,  and  thus  ex- 
ercise die  power  of  regulating  the  price.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
if  the  crop  was  thus  to  be  reduced,  some  other  direction  should  be  given 
to  the  surplus  capital  and  industry  of  that  part  of  the  Union,  and  that  those 
roi^ht  be  properly  invested  in  manufactures.  The  extension  of  manufac- 
tanag  establishments  through  the  South,  it  was  maintained,  would  not 
only  diminish  the  foreign  market  for  cotton,  by  promoting  its  domestic 
consumption,  but  that  it  would  advance  the  interests  of  southern  mechan- 
ics, and  promote  the  exchange  of  the  raw  material  of  the  cotton-growing 
states,  for  its  own  frbrics,  at  a  low  price. 
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It  was  aocordinglj  proposed  in  the  report  for  the  soodieni  plaiiten  to 
tarn  a  compact,  agreeing  upon  some  definite  ratio  for  the  annual  dimino« 
tion  of  the  cotton  crop,  for  a  term  of  jears,  until  they  should  be  relieTed 
from  their  embarrassments  by  a  sattsfiustorjr  demand  for  their  great  staple. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  apply  the  capital  and  labor  thus  diverted  from  the 
production  of  cotton,  to  the  extension  of  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
that  they  should  encourage  every  new  market  for  the  consumption  of  the 
raw  material.  The  production  of  an  abundance  of  provisions,  and  eveiy 
species  of  grain  and  stock,  was  likewise  recommended  for  the  use  of  thA 
l^nttfations,  and  the  substitution  of  the  '*  comfort"  for  the  woollen  blanket, 
as  an  article  of  economy,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
the  use  of  the  negroes.  It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  more  fi^ueat 
formation  of  agri^tural  societies  in  the  Southern  States,  together  with  a 
more  liberal  patronage  of  agricultural  periodicals,  on  the  part  of  planters, 
would  tend  to  advance  the  agricultural  interest,  and  efiectually  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  South. 

We  have  presented  this  brief  view  of  the  resources  and  commerce  of 
the  South  and  West,  because  they  constitute  a  most  prominent  field  of 
American  enterprise.  They  must  yield  a  vast  surplus  of  products,  to  seek 
Its  markets  either  in  our  own  country  or  abroad.  With  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  by  domestic  and  foreign  immigration,  and  the  advance 
of  its  agricultural  and  commercial  enterprise,  with  their  great  staples  of 
export,  they  now  exercise  a  most  important  influence  botii  upon  foreign 
and  domestic  trade.  In  (act,  the  Mississippi  vallev  alone  contains  the 
mater  portion  of  the  population  of  the  nation  ;  and  while  cities  and  vil. 
Mges  are  rapidly  springinff  up  along  the  shores  of  its  lakes  and  rivers,  a« 
Well  as  in  ererj  part  of  the  interior,  extensive  colonies  of  emigrants  are 
scattering  themselves  through  the  plains  of  Oregon  and  Texas,  thus  fiir- 
ther  extending  the  field  of  wealth,  industry  and  commerce. 


Art.  Tn^APPlICATION  OF  SIEAI  TO  THE  PADDIE-WIEEl  AND  PSOPEUEL 

TO  TRB  miOK  or  THE  MBSGHiifTS'  lUOAXIlfl  AHD  OOMMEBCIAL  RXTHW  : — 

Althottoh  it  has  generally  been  admitted  that  John  Fitch  was  the  first 
•—certainly  in  this  country — who  successfully  applied  steam  to  propel 
boats,  yet  the  honor  of  inventing  side-wheels  with  buckets,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Robert  Fulton ;  in  fiict,  all  the  honors  of  an  original  inventor 
have  been  heaped  on  Fulton,  while  poor  Fitch  was  left  to  die  in  poverty, 
▼iewed  as  a  madman,  by  the  savans  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
headed,  in  the  latter  place,  even  by  Doctor  Franklin,  who,  it  is  said,  de- 
monstrated, to  his  own  satis&ction,  that  there  was  as  much  resistance,  to 
get  the  paddle  out  of  the  water,  as  there  was  force  acquired  by  its  entrance 
Into,  and  hold  on  the  water. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  late 
Colonel  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  as  the  first  in  this  country,  and 
I  believe  in  Europe,  who  successfully  applied  steam  to  propel  wheel  car- 
riages on  iron  rails,  by  the  adhesion  of  the  locomotive  invented  by  him  in 
the  year  1812.  At  len^h,  a  living  witness  has  come  forward,  in  the  per- 
non  of  Jo^  HutchinSf  of  Williamsburg,  (L.  I.)  New  York,  to  prove,  by  a 
map  of  the  Collect  Pond,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  drawings  of  the 
oBg-boat  used  in  the  same  in  1706-7,  that  Fitch  was  the  original  inven* 
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tor,  both  of  the  propeHer,  screw,  and  side  paddle-wheel.  It  appears  that 
Fulton  and  Livingston  were  on  board  the  boat  with  Hutchins,  then  quite 
a  young  man,  who  acted  as  steersman. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  over  his  signature,  on  the  map  alluded  to,  has  given  a 
description  of  the  boat  and  its  engine,  with  both  the  screw  and  the  side 
paddle-wheel,  used  by  Fitch  in  the  presence  of  Fulton  and  Livingston. 
They  are  represented  as  on  board  the  long-boat.  Fitch  at  their  side,  with 
an  iron  pot  for  a  boiler,  holding  from  ten  to  twelve  gallons  of  water,  cov. 
«red  by  plank,  secured  by  an  iron  bar,  the  walking  beam  playing  into  two 
wooden  iron-bound  barreb,  connecting  rod,  force-pump,  ^.  With  all 
the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  this  engine,  it  would  appear  that  only  such 
master  spirits  as  Livingston  and  Fulton  could  appreciate  its  power,  and 
its  eventual  success.  Fulton,  to  save  himself  from  ridicule  at  home,  made 
his  first  attempt  in  France,  on  the  Seine,  1801.  It  was  afler  the  death  of 
Fitch,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  that  Fulton,  aided  by  the 
liberal  purse  of  Livingston,  ventured  on  the  Hudson,  1807,  with  the  Cler. 
mont,  propelled,  in  the  first  instance,  at  less  speed  than  the  clumsy  boats 
of  Fitch  on  the  Collect  and  on  the  Delaware.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  that  Fulton  and  Livingston  attempted  to  stop  the  use  of  steam  on 
the  Delaware,  claiming  to  be  the  original  inventors.  The  cause  was  tried 
before  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey.  Colonel  Aaron  Ogden  exposed 
their  pretensions.  The  case  was  decided  against  Fulton — ^he  took  cold, 
returning  home,  from  wet  and  exposure,  and  soon  afler  died. 

Mr.  Hutchins  gives  a  short  sketch  of  Fitch's  biography.  The  date  of 
his  birth,  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  is  not  given.  It  appears  he  was  first 
a  farmer's  boy,  then  an  apprentice  to  a  watchmaker.  Afler  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  emigrated  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  kept  store.  The 
store,  with  its  contents,  valued  at  td,000,  was  destroyed  by  the  British, 
when  they  took  that  place.  He  then  entered  the  United  States  army,  a 
lieutenant,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  northwestern  Indians,  from 
whom  he  was  redeemed  by  a  British  oflicer.  He  made  a  map  of  the 
country,  which  he  struck  off  on  a  cider-press.  We  find  him  afterwards  a 
surveyor  in  Kentucky,  then  an  engineer  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  stated  that  it  was  in  1785  Fitch  conceived  the  project  of  making 
a  vessel  to  be  propelled  by  the  force  o(  condensed  vapor.  When  the  idea 
first  occurred  to  him,  he  states  he  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  steam-engine  in  existence.  It  appears  he  applied  to  Congress  for 
aid ;  a  committee  was  appointed ;  he  was  foiled,  and  there  the  matter 
dropped.  In  1786,  he  communicated  his  plans  to  Voight,  an  ingenious 
mechanic  in  Philadelphia,  afterwards  in  the  mint,  who  approved  his  plan, 
and  promised  assistance.  Between  June  and  August,  1786,  Fitch  con- 
structed a  model,  which  worked  to  his  satisfaction.  .  He  at  length,  by  un* 
wearied  exertions,  and  probably  to  get  rid  of  **  the  crazy  man,"  got 
twenty  persons  to  take  shares  of  fifly  dollars  each,  and  then  applied 
to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  tor  further  aid.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  on  this  subject  to  Governor  MifTlin,  1787,  shows  how  sanguine 
were  his  anticipations.  He  reckons,  '*  confidently y  on  a  speed  of  seven  to 
eight  miles  an  itour^  and  on  being  able  to  navigate  the  sea,  as  well  as  rivers  J*^ 
In  1787,  he  tried  his  boat  on  the  Delaware,  but  the  engine  was  inade- 
quate.  In  May,  1788,  with  a  smaller  boat  and  the  same  engine,  be  made 
a  trip  to  Burlington,  N,  J.  Success  seemed  to  have  crowned  his  exer- 
tions, when  the  boiler  sprung  a  leak.     In  October  of  the  same  year,  he 
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made  a  patiage  fpom  Philadelpkia  to  Biuiingtoa,  twenty  milesy  in  three 
lioun  and  ten  minutes,  and  others  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  In  June, 
1789,  a  larger  cylinder  was  tried,  but  without  much  improvement  in  speed. 
In  1790,  the  boat  was  again  altered.  She  performed  weU,  and  it  is  stated 
the  business  of  the  summer  was  profitable.  In  the  meantime.  Fitch  was 
principally  engrossed  in  legal  proceedings  for  the  security  of  a  patent. 
tais  claims  were  contested  by  Rumsey.  What  were  the  real  merits  of 
Ramsey,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.  A  boat  on  his  plan  was 
tried  in  London,  and  failed.  Fitch  gained  his  patent,  but  it  was  never 
attended  with  any  pecuniary  advantage.  The  last  struggle  o(  the  Perse- 
verance^ (ftptlj  named,)  was  in  1791,  and  she  was  consigned  to  a  neglect* 
ed  eld  age  in  Kensington  docks.  He  filled  several  manuscript  books  with 
a  personal  and  general  narrative,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  with  the  proviso  that  they  were  to  remain  closed  for  thirty  years. 
He  appeared  determined  that  one  generation  should  pass,  ere  he  submit- 
ted his  reputation  to  the  trial  of  human  opinion.  A  writer  in  the  Herakl 
justly  observes,-—**  Of  the  boldness  of  his  conception,  and  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  followed  it  up,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  had  for* 
tune  seconded  his  efiforis,  and  his  means  been  equal  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  now  hold,  undisputed, 
the  honor  of  having  given  to  the  country  this  most  noble  and  usefid  in* 
▼ention." 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Hutchins  for  the  drawing  of  the 
boat  used  in  New  York  in  1796-7,  with  the  machinery  that  was  used  du- 
ring those  years.  It  settles  an  important  and  disputed  question,  as  to  the 
application  by  Fitch,  at  that  early  period,  of  the  side  paddle-wheel,  with 
six  arms  and  paddles,  claimed  by  the  friends  of  Fulton  as  his  invention, 
and,  of  course,  the  practical  application  of  steam.  But  the  most  singular 
part  of  all,  is  the  use,  fifiy  years  ago,  of  the  late  patented  screw  propeller, 
which,  it  appears.  Fitch  had  the  good  sense  to  abandon,  and,  as  I  suppose, 
took  the  paddle-oar,  to  please  the  wise  men  of  Philadelphia.  Another 
reason,  however,  is  given.  The  water  was  thrown  into  the  boat  by  the 
buckets,  and  put  out  his  fire.  He  then  invented  the  propeller.  He  did 
not  think  of  a  wheel-house,  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  boat ;  nor  did 
Fulton,  in  the  first  instance.  On  the  Delaware,  his  contrivance  of  six  oars 
to  enter  the  water  as  six  came  out,  was  ingenious,  and  did  away  with  Doctor 
Franklin's  objections  to  the  side  paddle-wheel,  arms  and  buckets. 

The  power  of  attorney  of  Fitch  to  Colonel  Aaron  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  use  his  patent  and  bill  of  sale,  with  many  of  his  papers,  I  learn,  are  with 
his  son,  M.  Ogden,  at  Jersey  City.  If  they  will  shed  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Fitch's  invention,  I  trust  their  possessor  will  give  them  to  the  public. 

It  appears  by  the  New  York  Municipal  Gazette,  Vol.  II.,  No.  2, 1841, 
and  2d  series,  1845,  Vol.  I.,  No.  145,  that  Mr.  E.  Merriam  has  discovered, 
in  our  Secretary  of  State's  office,  the  original  petition  of  John  Fitch  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  dated  27th  February,  1787,  to  protect  his  in- 
vention on  the  waters  of  New  York.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas 
Sickles  of  Albany,  Samuel  Jones  of  Queens,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  of 
New  York,  reported  in  his  favor,  when  a  law  was  passed,  19th  March, 
1767,  to  be  found  in  the  2d  Vol.  Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  published 
1789,  page  116. 

On  a  future  occasion,  I  may  pursue  this  interesting  subject,  to  aid  in 
giving  '*  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  J.  s*  b. 
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NoTB. — Since  writing  th«  foregoing,  an  examination  of  CoMen's  1Mb 
of  Fulton  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  dates  of 
Mr.  Hntchins,  and  that  Mr.  Fulton  was  not  the  person  who  accompanied 
Chancellor  Livingston  with  Fitch,  when  he  steered  the  boat  on  the  Coi* 
lect  Pond,  1796-7. 

In  the  year  1798,  Fulton  was  in  England,  in  correspondence  with  Lord 
Stanhope. 

In  the  sprioff  of  1796,  we  find  Fulton  published,  m  London^  his  Treatise 
on  Canal  Navigation. 

In  1797,  he  was  in  Paris,  and  tried  his  experiments,  on  the  Seine,  in 
December  of  that  year. 

In  1798,  we  find  him  in  England.  In  1801  and  1802,  we  find  him 
again  in  France,  trying  his  steamboat  and  torpedoes,  at  Brest,  in  company 
with  Livingston.  In  1804  he  was  invited  to  England  by  the  ministry,  to 
try  his  experiments  on  submarine  navigation,  which  he  satisfiictorily  per-» 
formed,  in  1805,  in  presence  of  Pitt,  but  was  not  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  as  too  barbarous  for  civilized  warfitre. 

In  the  fall  of  1806  he  left  England,  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  De. 
cember  of  that  year.  In  1607  he  commenced  the  constmetion  of  the 
Clermont. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Hutehins  may  lead  others,  like 
myself  into  error,  in  supposing  Mr.  Fulton  was  the  person  on  board  the 
boat  with  Fitch  and  Chancellor  Livingston.  The  Life  of  Fitch,  by  Sparks, 
shows  that  he  used  wheels,  although  the  spiral  screw,  as  stated  to  be  used 
by  Fitch,  in  1797,  is  certainly  a  novelty.  I  should  have  suspended  all  re* 
marks  on  this  subject,  had  not  Mr.  Hutehins,  subsequent  to  the  writing  of 
this  article,  and  prior  to  this  note,  called  on  me  with  the  letter  of  Alderman 
Anthony  Lamb,  stating  he  had  seen  the  boat  of  Fitch  on  the  Collect,  a» 
stated,  but  there  is  evidently  some  error  in  ^  the  lad  Hutehins' "  statement, 
^  that  Fulton  was  on  board  the  boat,  1796.7."  The  Chancellor  may  have 
been,  as  he  was  addressed  by  Fitch  as  *'  your  honor," — so  says  Hutehins. 
Fitch  died  in  Kentucky,  in  1798.  Full  justice  is  done  to  his  memory  in 
Sparks'  American  Biography,  Vol.  XVI.,  new  series,  VI.,  p.  88.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Livingston  had  free  inter* 
course  with  Fitch,  and  were  acquainted  with  his  pkuis  to  apply  steam  to 
propel  boats,  by  the  crank  motion^  prior  to  their  going  to  Europe.  The 
Jersey  trial  shows  this.  j.  b.  b. 
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The  mercantile  connection  has  become  so  intimate  and  so  vast,  and  is 
still  so  rapidly  increasing,  between  the  great  commercial  cities  of  fhe 
North  and  those  of  the  South,  that  some  knowledge  of  the  r^hts  and  du- 
ties, and  liabilities,  of  the  merchant,  as  thev  are  established  oy  the  pecu- 
liar  system  of  jurisprudence  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  has  at  length  be- 
come a  matter  of  real  necessity,  to  the  safe  and  prosperous  conduct  of  bu- 
siness affiiirs. 

In  every  other  state  in  our  Union,  the  general  law  of  the  land — apart 
from  the  local  statutes  of  the  several  legislatures — is  that  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  British  fore&thers  ;  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  Ed- 
ward,  the  immemorial  customs  and  parliamentary  sanctions  of  Great  Brit* 
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lii-  theconi»on  kw,  MAened  of  tkote  Mperities  vluoh  Mibod  it  to  tke 
•evere  detpotitois  of  the  ftacient,  or  the  limited  monarchy  of  modem  times, 
aad  adapted,  as  fitf  as  hmnan  iagemiity  can  adapt  it,  to  our  own  iastitiitions* 

In  LooistaBa,  the  fimdamental  law  is  that  whidi  has  heen  transmitted 
10  its  people  from  ancient  Rome ;  the  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian, 
the  codes,  the  pandects,  the  novels,  the  pnetorian  edicts  and  imperial  re- 
scripts—the  ciril  law— stripped  of  those  peculiarities  which  fitled  it  for  the 
despotic  monarchies  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  and  moulded  into  confor- 
mity  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  a  free  republic.  The  protection  of  right, 
^ich  is  but  another  name  fbr  the  administration  of  justice,  is  diftrenlly 
attained  under  these  diftrent  systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  rights  and  dy* 
ties,  and  liabilities,  are  dif^rently  defined,  and  imposed  and  enfiHrced. 
Much  critical  and  learned  discussion  has  been  expended  upon  the  relatire 
merits  of  these  two  systems  of  jurisprudence,  in  eleradng  the  policy,  sub- 
senring  the  interests,  protecting  the  rights,  and  promoting  the  common 
coBvenienoe  of  a  community.  In  their  opinions,  civilians  and  common 
kw  jurists  are  as  wide  asunder  as  are  the  systems  themselves.  A  con* 
sideration  of  this  subject,  even  superficially,  would  be  apart  from  the  hum- 
ble purpose  df  this  article ;  and  even  though  the  writer  possessed  that 
skill  and  learning  requisite  to  its  more  extended  discussion,  this  is  not  the 
fimmi  in  which  to  treat  the  great  issue  with  that  dignity  which  its  impor* 
tance  demands.  It  is  the  simple  design  here  to  point  out  some  of  those 
peculiarities  in  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  which  may  be  supposed  most  ma- 
lerialiy  to  aff^  the  interests  of  business  men  whose  rights  and  oblige- 
tions  are,  from  time  to  time,  subjected  to  their  construction  and  control. 
But -it  may  be  permitted  to  express  here  a  regret  that  there  should  be  such 
a  conflict  between  the  jurisprudence  of  di^rent  portions  of  our  commoii 
country  as  to  complicate  the  private  relations  of  its  different  citizens,  so 
that  he  who  knows  his  rights  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  protected 
under  the  laws  of  New  York,  has  yet  but  little  appreciation  of  their  extent 
or  limitation,  or  mode  of  enforcement,  under  the  laws  of  Louisiana.  In 
a  country  like  ours,  composed  of  a  federal  government  and  some  twenty- 
nine  distinct  and  independent  sovereignties,  it  is  scaroelv  to  be  expected 
thtt  there  should  not  be  material  local  variations  in  the  rorms  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but  surely  it  is  a  source  of  no  little 
regret  that  there  should  be  discordance  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
several  states,  by  which  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
mon country,  are  defined,  established  and  imposed.  With  the  increase 
of  commerce,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  all  those  relations  which 
render  the  interests  o^  a  people  identical,  this  evil  is  becoming  the  more 
Mt.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  shall  cease ! 
and  as  we  are  one  in  interest  and  in  feeling,  bound  together  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  constitution,  and  inseparable  in  destiny,  that  the  private 
rights  of  the  American  citizen,  of  whatever  state  in  the  Union,  may  be 
defined  and  construed  by  the  same  general  laws ;  that  the  time  may  come 
when  the  noble  boast  of  the  Roman  orator  may  be  more  truly  than  now, 
that  of  the  citizen  of  our  Republic :  ^'  Non  erit  alia  lex  RonuB,  alia  Aihenis^ 
nita  mmc^  alia  pott  hae ;  sed  et  omnes  gemtes  et  omni  tempore  una  lex^  et 
Sflsipttema,  et  imtnortalis^  contifiebiL" 

The  judiciary  of  Louisiana  is  composed  of  a  supreme  comrt,  of  appellate 
jtirisdiction,  only,  consisting  of  five  judges,  (unless  the  number  has  been 
dianged  by  the  new  constitation,)  and  of  district  courts  of  original  juris- 
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diction,  five  of  which  are  in  the  citj  of  New  Orleans,  three  of  general, 
one  exclusively  of  probate,  and  one  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  is  some* 
what  anomalous  in  its  nature*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  inferior 
court,  at  the  trial  of  a  cause  where  the  right  of  appeal  exists,  (which  ism 
all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  the  sura  of  $300,)  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  party,  to  reduce  to  writing  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
as  it  is  delivered.  In  case  of  appeal,  a  transcript  of  the  entire  testimony, 
with  the  documentary  evidence  and  all  the  proceedings  had  in  the  case, 
is  transmitted  to  the  supreme  court,  and  that  tribunal  is  clothed  with  the 
power  of  review  of  the  whole  case,  as  well  the  questions  of  fiict  as  of  law 
which  are  involved  in  it,  and,  without  sending  the  case  back,  or  ordering 
a  new  trial,  to  render  such  final  judgment,  as,  in  its  opinion,  should  have 
been  rendered  in  the  court  below.  There  is  no  separate  chancery  tribu- 
nal  in  Louisiana,  but  all  the  courts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  articles  of 
the  civil  code,  are  clothed  with  many  of  the  powers  {>eculiar  to  a  court  of 
equity,  and  the  forms  of  proceeding  are,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to 
those  in  chancery. 

The  process  by  which  all  suits  are  commenced,  is  a  simple  petition, 
which  states  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  without 
any  of  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  common  law  declaration,  and  closes 
by  praying  for  the  citation  of  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer,  and  after 
due  proceedings,  a  judgment  for  the  amount  or  thing  claimed.  To  this 
petition,  the  defendant  has  ten  days  to  answer,  after  its  service  upon  him 
with  a  citation.  Within  the  ten  days,  he  may  file  what  is  called  a  "  dila- 
tory exception,"  to  the  petition,  an  exception  which  does  not  go  to  the 
merits  of  the  claim,  but  sets  up  some  defect  in  matter  of  form.  This  is 
heard,  and  decided  upon,  summarily,  by  the  court ;  and  if  not  filed  with- 
in the  ten  days,  the  riffht  to  interpose  the  objection  is  lost.  A  "  peremp- 
toiy  exception"  may  l>e  filed  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  may 
even  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  supreme  court  after  appeal.  It  is  an 
objection  which  goes  to  the  whole  merits  of  the  claim,  such  as  prescrip» 
tUm^  or  what,  at  common  law,  is  called  the  statute  of  limitations.  This, 
too,  is  tried  and  determined  summarily,  by  the  court,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury. 

But  if  neither  dilatory  nor  peremptory  exception  be  filed,  an  answer  lo 
the  petition  must  be  put  in  before  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  or  judgment 
by  default  is  rendered  against  the  defendant.  Notice  of  this  judgment  b 
served  upon  the  defendant,  and  three  days  fi*om  service  of  that  notice  are 
allowed  him  to  set  aside  the  default  and  file  his  answer.  If  he  fail  to  do 
this,  the  plaintifif  may  have  his  judgment  by  defiiult  confirmed,  which  ke 
can  only  do  by  proof  of  his  claim. 

The  issue  is  made  between  the  parties  by  the  petition  and  answer  sim- 
ply ;  and  special  pleading  being  entirely  unknown  to  the  practice  under 
the  civil  law,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that,  oftentimes,  the  issue  is  anything 
but  single,  certain,  or  material.  Almost  any  matter  of  defence  may  be 
given  in  evidence  under  an  answer,  which  is  merely  a  general  denial  of 
the  allegations  of  the  petition.  Upon  a  judgment  in  a  case  not  appeala- 
ble, the  plaintifi*is  entitled  to  his  execution  forthwith  ;  upon  others,  only 
after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  firom  the  service  of  notice  of  judgment. 
In  all  cases,  whether  subject  to  appeal  or  not,  and  even  though  the  judg. 
ment  be  appealed  firom,  the  plaintiff*  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  the  judg. 
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Dt,  from  the  clerk,  that  he  maj  have  It  registered  in  the  office  of  the 
recorder  of  mortgages.  From  the  date  of  this  registry,  the  judgment 
operates  as  a  judicial  mortgage  upon  the  immovable  property  and  slaves 
of  the  defendant,  within  the  parish  where  it  is  registered  ;  and  if  the  plain* 
tiff  BO  desires,  he  may  have  this  registry  made  in  ever}'  parish  in  the  state. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  go  into  the  minute  details  of 
the  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  recovery  of  the  judgment  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  execution.  Only  some  few  of  these  will  be  noticed  as  pecu- 
liar in  their  nature,  and  serving  to  give  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
rights  are  protected. 

Imprisonment  fer  debt  is  abolished  in  Louisiana.  There  are,  however, 
certain  cases  in  which  a  defendant  may  be  arrested,  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided for  in  other  states.  This  is,  in  all  cases,  upon  the  oath  of  the  plaintiff 
or  his  attorney,  either  that  the  defendant  has  absconded  from  another  state, 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  debt  fer  which  he  is  pursued,  or  that  he  is  on 
the  eve  of  departure  from  the  state,  before  judgment  can  be  had  against 
him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  without  leaving  suf- 
ficient property  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  demand.  From  this  arrest  the  de- 
fendant may  be  released  upon  executing  his  bond  with  surety,  to  the  plain- 
Ufl;  in  double  the  amount  of  the  claim,  the  condition  of  which  bond  is,  that 
the  defendant  will  not  depart  from  the  state  for  three  months.  If  this  con- 
dition be  broken,  the  surety  becomes  absolutely  liable  fer  the  debt,  with- 
out the  privilege  of  a  surrender  of  his  principal.  This  arrest  the  defendant 
may  have  set  aside  by  disproof  of  the  allegations  of  the  affidavit  upon 
which  the  arrest  was  feunded,  and  this  he  is  entitled  to  have  tried  by  the 
court,  summarily,  and  with  preference  over  all  other  matters,  upon  a  rule 
to  show  cause.  There  are  various  processes,  conservative  of  the  rights 
of  the  plaintiff,  which  may  be  resorted  to  at  the  institution  of  the  suit,  or 
'pending  the  proceedings. 

There  is  no  attachment  of  property  upon  mesne  process,  except  upon 
the  oath  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  either  that  the  defendant  resides 
out  of  the  state,  or  that,  being  within  the  state,  he  conceals  himself  to 
avoid  citation,  or  that  he  is  concealing,  parting  with,  or  disposing  of,  his 
property,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  claim.  Upon  the  filing  of  this  oath, 
and  also  the  plaintiff's  bond  to  the  defendant,  with  surety  conditioned  to 
pay  him  such  damage  as  he  may  sustain  in  case  it  should  be  decided  that 
the  attachment  was  wrongfel,  his  property  may  be  attached  or  sequestered. 
The  property  thus  attached  may  be  released  by  the  defendant's  executing 
his  bond,  with  surety,  to  the  sheriff,  conditioned  for  the  forthcoming  of  the 
property  to  satisfy  the  execution  which  may  be  obtained  upon  the  payment 
of  the  same  ;  and  this  attachment  may  be  set  aside  upon  a  rule  to  show 
cause,  by  disproof  of  the  oath  upon  which  it  was  founded.  This,  also,  is 
tried  summarily  by  the  court,  but  is  not  entitled  to  that  preference  which 
i»  given  to  issues  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  person.  The  *'  provisional 
seizure"  of  property  upon  the  institution  of  the  suit,  is  another  conserva- 
tive process,  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  Louisiana.  The  right  to  a  provis. 
ional  seizure  exists  in  all  cases  where  the  plaintiff  has  a  lien  or  privilege 
upon  the  specific  property  seized.  These  liens  and  privileges  are  nume- 
rous, and  of  great  importance,  under  the  provisions  of  the  code.  They 
will  be  more  felly  considered  in  another  connection.  No  bond  is  re- 
quired from  the  plaintiff  to  obtain  the  provisional  seizure,  but  simply  hia 
affidavit  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  right  to  it  is  based. 
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The  puqK>se8  of  the  creditor's  bill  in  dumcery  are  attaioed  bj  a  verj 
•iinple  process,  under  the  laws  of  LoaUiaaa.  Wheaever  the  plaintiff  it 
eatitled  to  aipfly  for  and  obtain  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  upcm  his  judgoient, 
he  may,  upon  his  affidavit  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  thi^  per* 
•on  has  property  or  money,  or  effects,  in  his  hands,  or  under  his  contpolf 
belonging  to  the  defendant,  have  such  third  person  cited  to  appear  and 
answer  written  interrogatories,  under  oath,  upon  the  subject  matter.  He 
is  charged  or  discharged,  according  to  the  evidence  ;  and  if  he  fail  or 
refuse  to  answer,  or  answers  evasively  or  indirectly,  he  is  hable  to  have 
judgment  rendered  against  him  for  the  plaintiff's  claim. 

The  call  in  warranty,  as  it  exists  in  Louisiana,  is  peculiar  to  the  laws 
ef  that  state.  In  all  caset  in  which  a  defendant,  in  case  judgment  be  ren« 
dered  against  him,  would  be  entitled,  fer  any  cause^  to  have  the  same  judg* 
ment  over  against  a  third  person,  he  may  have  such  third  person  cited  to 
appear  and  answer  in  like  manner  as  if'^he  were  the  original  defendant* 
The  third  person,  upon  his  appearance,  may  cite  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  and 
the  case  is  not  at  issue  until  the  answer  is  filed,  of  the  last  defendant  in 
warranty,  nor  can  a  default  be  taken  against  the  original  defendant,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  fer  the  appearance  of  the  last. 

The  petition  of  intervention,  is  another  form  of  proceeding  under  the 
code  of  practice,  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  designed  to  attain  the  pur- 
poses which,  in  other  states,  can  only  be  had  by  chancery  process. 

Any  person  claiming  a  right  or  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  con- 
troversy,  either  as  against  tne  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  may  intervene  in 
the  suit  commenced,  and,  by  petition,  set  forth  his  claim,  and  have  the 
parties  cited  and  notified  of  his  intervention.  In  this  manner,  there  are, 
oftentimes,  many  parties  plaintifli  and  defendants  in  one  suit.  This  occurs 
in  a  large  class  <^  cases  in  which  privileges  are  to  be  enforced  upon  spe- 
cific property.  The  property  is  seized  at  the  suit  of  one  creditor,  and 
Ibrthwith,  the  vendors,  and  lessors,  and  material-men,  and  workmen,  and 
an  infinity  of  others,  all  having  privileges  upon  the  property  under  the 
code,  intervene  by  petition  in  the  original  suit,  their  rights  are  passed  up- 
im,  and,  upon  the  sale  of  the  property,  they  are  paid  in  the  order  of  dis- 
tribution established  by  the  court,  according  to  the  nature  and  priority  of 
their  respective  privileges,  as  classified  by  the  code. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  here,  that  the  law  of  Louisiana  requires  that 
the  proceedings  in  the  various  courts  shall  be  in  both  the  French  and 
English  languages,  when  the  mother  tongue  of  the  defendant  is  French. 

The  trial  by  jury  is  under  regulations  in  Louisiana  quite  difibrent  firom 
those  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  All  causes  are  tried  by  the  courts 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  unless  a  jury  is  prayed  fer,  either  by 
the  plaintiff  in  his  petition,  or  by  the  defendant  in  his  answer.  The  party 
praying  fer  a  jury  must  advance  the  jury  fee.  If  he  fitil  to  do  this,  the 
ease  is  placed  upon  the  court  calendar,  and  if  it  be  called  and  set  down 
fer  trial  by  the  other  party,  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  is  lost.  The  right 
ef  peremptory  challenge  may  be  exercised  by  either  party  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, (to  the  number  of  ten,  it  is  believed,)  and  the  coiwet  of  challenge 
are  ni^merous  and  peculiar  $  the  chief  of  which  is  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  if  the  parties  and  witnesses  are  French,  or  of  the 
English,  (which  is  more  usual,)  if  the  parties  and  witnesses  speak  in  that 
language.    The  code  of  practice  gives  to  the  courts  the  power  of  direct- 
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ing  the  miminoiiing  of  special  jwrtes^  whenever,  in  their  opinkHiy  the  na- 
ture of  the  contro¥enj  requires  it. 

All  papers  and  proeemes,  of  whatsoever  nature,  to  be  served  upon  the 
parties  or  upon  witnesses,  upon  being  deposited  with  the  clerk,  are  by  him 
copied  and  sent  to  the  sheriff^  and  bj  him  serve<f;  and  there  is  no  other 
cost  taxed  or  taxable  in  the  suit,  than  that  which  goes  to  the  clork  and  the 
dieriff.  The  compensation  of  the  attorney  or  the  counsel  is,  in  all  caseSi 
-pavable  by  the  client,  without  reference  to  items  <^  taxation. 

ft  would  be  less  a  matter  of  importance  than  of  curiositj,  to  dwell  upon 
the  many  peculiarities  in  the  proceedings  in  the  conduct  of  causes  under 
the  civil  code  and  code  of  practice  of  Louisiana ;  and  those  only  are  al- 
faded  to,  which  are  considered  material  to  know,  as  having  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  rights  of  parties. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  that  part  of  the  sulject  which  is  connected 
with  the  courts  and  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  peculiar  process  through 
which  that  jurisdiction  is  exercised,  the  next  subject  to  be  consklered  is 
that  of  the  provisions  of  the  Louisiana  code,  as  they  define  the  rights  and 
prescribe  the  obligations  of  persons.  But  as  this  article  has  already  ex. 
tended  to  the  allowable  Kmits,  this  subject  will  be  considered  in  another 
number. 


Art.  II.— lAiraiB  LAW.— H»-  n. 

RSSPONDEIVTIA  LOAlfS. 

Wb  will  now  inquire  what  the  rights  of  a  lender  at  respondentia  would 
be,  in  case  the  master,  on  a  voyage,  had  sold  the  cargo  in  the  time  the 
risk  had  to  run,  and  not  carried  it  to  the  port  of  destination.  In  such  a 
case,  the  person  of  the  borrower  would  be  immediately  liable  to  repay  the 
loan  with  maritime  interest ;  but  in  case  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of 
the  borrower,  the  lender  will  lose  his  monev  loaned.  It  oAentimes  be- 
comes a  question,  in  what  way  may  the  lender  regain  his  money  loaned  ? 
H»  will,  in  the  first  instance,  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  vessel,  which 
becomes  hypothecated  for  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  maritime  interest. 
Should  the  money  which  arises  from  the  sale  of  gooda  be  invested  in  other 
property,  the  lender  may  resort  to  an  action  against  those  goods,  in  whose 
hand  soever  he  may  find  them,  not  being  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration without  notice.  It  matters  not  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  what« 
•ver  other  form  difi*erent  from  the  original  the  cnange  may  have  been 
made,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  promissory  note,  or  of  goods,  or  of  stocks, 
or  of  money ;  for  the  product  of  a  substitute  for  the  original  thing  still  fbk 
lows  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  so  long  as  it  can  be  ascertained  to  be 
such.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  borrow  money  upon  die  vessel  and 
cargo,  by  way  of  bottomry  loans,  and  a  decree  and  c<mdemnation  of  the 
property  hypothecated  fellows,  a  court  of  admiralty  will  take  care  to 
marshal  the  assets,  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  vessel,  as  fer  as  they 
will  go,  first  to  extinguish  the  demand ;  and  then  will  call  fer  the  cargo 
no  further  than  necessary  to  make  up  a  fell  payment  of  the  balance  and 
costs.  If  this  sale  of  the  ship  hypothecated  will  pay  the  loan,  and  mari- 
time interest  and  costs,  the  hypothecation  of  the  caigo  becomes  extin- 
guished.^ 

•  3  MawMi's  Bspe.,  p.  S53.— Ths  8h^  Puket 
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The  commercial  code  of  France  declares  that  the  master  isrespoMible 
for  all  damages  which  may  happen  to  anj  merchandise  which  he  shall 
have  put  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the 
shipper.*  By  the  bottomry  and  respondentia  contract,  as  well  as  by  in- 
surance, the  master  undertakes  to  carry  and  stow  his  cargo  under  the  deck 
of  his  vessel,  with  the  hatches  securely  fastened  down,  and  not  to  break 
the  bulk,  unless  the  necessities  of  the  voyage  and  the  perils  of  the  sea  re- 
quire it.  Should  the  vessel  be  badly  stowed,  or  the  cargo  perish  by  its 
own  inherent  quality,  the  lender  will  be  discharged  from  his  risks.  The 
ancient  ordinances  of  Antwerp  provided  that  all  masters  of  ships  and  sea* 
men  were  obliged  to  look  well  after  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  to  take  due 
and  vigilant  care  of  the  same ;  and  should  either  ship  or  cargo  suffer  any 
damage,  or  any  additional  risks,  by  the  fault,  negligence,  ignorance,  con« 
nivance,  or  means,  of  either  the  master  or  the  crew,  they  were  bound  to 
make  good  all  losses  or  damages. 

So,  by  these  ordinances,  no  master  was  permitted  to  overload  his  ves- 
sel, or  stow  the  cargo  unskilfully,  nor  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  nor  in 
the  boat  of  the  ship,  nor  in  any  other  manner  than  in  the  hold,  and  under 
the  hatches,  made  fast  and  tight.  When  stowed  to  the  contrary,  should 
any  loss  or  damage  happen  on  the  voyage,  or  the  master  was  compelled 
to  throw  the  goods  overboard  in  a  storm,  yet  such  loss  was  to  be  borne  by 
the  master  and  owners  of  the  ship.f 

B.  Straccha,  an  Italian  writer  on  maritime  law  at  Ancona,  in  1669, 
says  that  if  dry  goods  have  been  placed  under  casks  of  oil,  brandy,  wine, 
or  other  liquids,  or  if  the  ship  has  been  overloaded,  or  if  there  has  been 
any  pilfering,  embezzlement,  or  alteration  of  the  goods,  afler  laden  on 
board,  the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  any  of  these  losses.  The  same  rule 
holds  goods  in  re^rd  to  respondentia  loans. 

Locceniuus,  a  JJanish  writer  on  maritime  law,  who  published  his  work 
at  Copenhagen,  in  1651,  declares  that  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  marine 
insurance  is,  that  the  underwriter  is  answerable  only  ibr  the  losses  and 
damages  which  happen  by  unavoidable  accidents  and  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
which  are  quite  foreign  to  those  which  arise  from  neglect  and  faults  of  the 
master  and  mariners.  The  same  writer  further  says,  that  it  is  the  &ult 
of  the  master  and  mariners,  when  goods  have  been  badly  stowed.  The 
ordinances  of  Bilboa  provided,  that  if  goods  upon  which  money  had  been 
lent  on  respondentia  should  suffer  damage  from  their  own  bad  quality  or 
perishable  nature,  or  by  negligence  and  fault  of  the  masters,  proprietors, 
or  merchant  shippers,  the  lender  should  recover  his  entire  capital  lent, 
and  the  premium  or  maritime  interest,  unless  it  had  been  stipulated  in 
writing  that  he  should  run  the  risks  of  damages  or  averages  of  the  quality 
of  the  goods.:]: 

By  the  maritime  law  of  America  and  England,  goods  stowed  upon  deck 
are  at  the  risk  of  the  shipper,  and  not  of 'the  insurer  or  lender  on  respon- 
dentia.^ Indeed,  we  may  consider  the  law  as  now  settled,  that  goods 
stowed  on  deck,  or  in  the  boat,  or  badly  stowed  in  the  hold,  without  proper 
care  or  proper  dunnage  to  support  them,  are  at  the  risk  of  the  shipper, 
and  not  of  the  underwriter  or  lender  upon  respondentia.  || 

This  latter  case  was  one  where  certain  kettles  had  been  shipped  on 

*  Book  3,  Art  239.  t  Ordinances  of  Antwerp,  Sec  1,553. 

I  Chap.  33,  Sec.  8.  §  Phillips  on  Insurance,  p.  333. 

H  4  Matin's  Repik,  ^oisiana,)  p.  ^83. 
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board  of  the  brig  Thaddeus,  at  New  York,  destined  for  New  Orleans,  and 
stowed  on  deck,  by  the  directions  of  the  shipper.  These  goods  were  ne- 
cessartlj  thrown  overboard,  for  the  safety  of  the  brig,  on  her  voyage. 
Tlie  court  heM  that  this  loss  did  not  authorize  the  shipper  to  maintain  an 
action  against  the  vessel  or  owners  for  contribution. 

The  lender  on  respondentia,  under  like  circumstances,  would  not  have 
been  responsible  for  this  loss,  but  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  borrower. 
When  the  master  carries  goods  on  deck  without  the  consent  of  the  ship- 
per,  he  does  it  at  the  peril  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel ;  nor  can  he  protect 
himself  from  responsibility,  by  showing  that  they  were  damaged  or  lost 
by  the  dangers  of  the  sea,* 

This  rule  of  law  not  only  is  held  in  regard  to  goods  and  merchandise 
stowed  on  deck,  but  it  also  extends  to  the  cables  and  apparel  of  the  ship, 
which  ought  to  have  been  stowed  in  the  ship's  hold.  These,  when  on 
deck,  encumber  the  mariners.  The  washings  of  the  sea  expose  them  to 
damage ;  and  even  when  they  are  &st  lashed,  and  aderwards  cut  away 
and  thrown  orerboard,  they  cannot  be  brought  into  an  average,  though 
the  perils  of  the  sea  have  compelled  them  to  he  thrown  overboard.f 

The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  goods  which  are  spoiled  or  damaged 
by  the  leakage  of  the  decks  of  the  ship,  though  they  are  stowed  in  the 
hold.  Water  passing  through  the  deck  or  seams  of  a  vessel,  and  injuring 
goods,  is  not  regarded  as  a  peril  of  the  sea.  When  the  hatches  are  not 
ftstened  down  securely,  and  the  loss  ensues  from  this  cause,  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  shipper ;  so,  when  goods  are  injured  by  delay  or  de- 
murrage unnecessary  on  the  voyage,  or  from  an  alteration  of  the  voyage, 
the  loss  is  at  the  charge  of  the  shipper.  The  commercial  law  of  all 
nations  holds  that  when  a  damage  happens  to  goods  or  cargo  on  a 
voyage,  whether  badly  or  well  stowed,  which  might  have  been  prevented 
or  avoided  by  human  foresight  and  ordinary  prudence,  the  master  and 
owners  of  the  vessel  shall  sustain  the  loss,  and  not  the  underwriter 
or  the  lender  upon  bottomry  or  respondentia.  A  delay  in  sailing 
the  vessel — a  deviation  of  the  vessel  on  the  voyage,  will  discharge 
the  lender  on  bottomry  and  respondentia  from  further  risk.  It  is  declared 
by  the  authorities  that  a  deviation  will  work  a  discharge,  whether  it  be 
for  a  long  or  short  time.  Any  unnecessary  delay  during  the  voyage, 
when  at  sea,  is  tantamount  to  a  deviatbn,  and  folio wea  by  the  conse- 
quences of  rendering  a  policy  void.  The  shortness  of  the  delay,  or  the 
distance  of  a  deviation,  makes  no  difierence  as  to  its  efiect  on  the  con- 
tract ;  whether  for  one  hour  or  one  month,  or  for  one  mile  or  one  hun- 
dred miles,  if  it  be  voluntary  and  without  necessity,  it  puts  an  end  to  the 
contract,  and  the  underwriters  are  discharged,  j: 

The  ancient  marine  ordinances  of  Copenhagen  declared,  that  goods 
thrown  overboard  without  cause  or  necessity,  or  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  vessel,  or  by  being  overloaded,  or  spoiled  by  long  demurrage,  or 
damaged  by  inherent  defects  or  natural  decay,  or  by  the  unseaworthiness 
of  the  vessel,  could  not  become  a  charge  on  the  cargo  saved  for  contri- 
butions,  and  when  goods  receive  a  damage  on  the  voyage  which  were 
under  a  respondentia  hypothecation,  the  borrower,  or  the  persons  by 
whose  fault  the  damage  happened,  were  to  bear  the  loss,  unless  the  loss 
happened  by  the  perils  of  the  sea.§ 

•  Admiralty  Rep.,  p.  325«— The  Paragon.        +  Bencckic  on  Average,  p.  113. 
t  9  MaflBachosettB  Reps.,  p.  436.  §  See  Ord.  of  Copenhagen^  1726. 
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We  will  now  conrider  the  seTeral  claims  of  different  persons  wbo  have 
loaned  money  upon  bottomry  or  respondentia.  As  a  general  rule^  the 
creditor  who  is  prior  in  time  is  entitled  to  a  priority  of  payment.  But 
when  the  loan  is  for  the  necessities  of  the  voyage,  as  when  the  expedi- 
tion of  a  ship  is  at  stake  for  want  of  finding,  the  last  money  on  respon* 
dentia — he  who  last  lent,  has  a  preference  in  payment  over  others,  if  his 
loan  was  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  on  the  principle  that 
the  last  loan  fiimisfaed  the  means  of  preserving  i^  things  hypothecated, 
and  as  without  it  the  former  lenders  miffht  entirely  have  lost  their  securi- 
ties. But  the  burden  of  the  proof  is  here  thrown  upon  the  party  who 
seeks  to  establish  a  preference  in  payment ;  as,  unless  it  be  established 
that  the  last  loan  was  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo,  the  first  security  will  be  preferred,  like  the  fiirst  mortgagee  of 
land.* 

When  a  vessel,  being  in  distress  on  its  voyage,  is  driven  into  port  to 
make  repairs,  or  to  procure  supplies,  the  leader  of  the  last  money  oughi 
to  have  the  preference  before  prior  hjrpothecations,  because  the  money 
was  given  for  their  common  safety  and  benefit. 

By  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Bilboa,  it  was  provided  that  when  a  per- 
son who  had  lent  money  on  the  voyage  at  bottomry,  and  the  voyage  or 
term  stipulated  had  ended,  and  through  omission  or  other  causes  did  not 
seek  to  recover  it,  but  suffered  the  loan  to  remain  at  the  same  bottomry, 
and  afterwards  another  person  should  lend  money  on  the  same  subject 
matter  of  the  hypothecation  for  another  voyage,  that  the  last  person  who 
lent  his  money  should  be  preferred  to  him  w1k>  had  given  it  for  the  ante- 
cedent voyage.f 

The  next  subject  that  we  will  consider,  is  that  of  loans  upon  gaming  or 
wagering  agreements. 

By  the  laws  of  England,  gaming  and  watering  agreements  are  not 
void  in  law,  unless  they  are  contra^  to  public  policy,  to  the  public  peace 
and  justice,  or  of  an  immoral  nature,  or  calculated  to  hurt  the  feelinss  or 
affect  the  interest  of  third  persons  who  are  innocent.  The  courts,  how- 
ever, have  frequently  reprehended  such  contracts,  and  expressed  their  re- 
gret that  they  have  ever  been  sanctioned.:):  * 

But  the  English  parliament,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Greorge  IIL,  chap.  48,  passed  an  act  that  no  insurance  should  be  made  on 
the  life  of  any  person,  or  any  other  event  wherein  the  person  fi>r  whose 
use  or  benefit,  or  on  whose  account  such  policy  shall  be  made,  shall  have 
any  interest  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering.  This  act  covers  all  cases 
of  marine  policies  made  upon  a  gaming  or  wagenng  consideration.  The 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  provided  that  all  wagers, 
debts  or  stakes,  made  to  depend  upon  any  race,  or  upon  any  gaming,  by 
lot  or  by  chance,  casualty,  or  unknown  or  contingent  events  whatever, 
shall  be  unlawful,  and  all  contracts  for  or  on  account  of  anv  money,  or 
property,  or  thing,  in  action  so  wagered,  bet  or  stakes  shall  be  void.§ 

This  statute,  in  terms,  is  so  broad,  that  it  covers  all  the  various  forms  of 
flsarine  insurance,  whether  upon  bottomiy,  respondentia,  or  simple  insu- 
lance,  provided  it  is  tainted  with  gaming  and  wagering.  Nevertheless, 
contracts  made  in  goodfaUh^  for  the  security  or  indemnity  of  the  party 
insured,  and  contracts  on  bottomry  or  respondentia,  do  not  &11  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  statute. 

•  1  Dodson'B  Reports,  p.  dOl.  t  See  Ordinances  of  Bilboa,  Chap.  94,  Sec  7.^ 

I  Chtttjr  on  Contrscts,  p.  416.  $  New  Yoik  Revised  Statutes,  p.  666. 
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The  bona  Jide$  of  the  transaction  is  a  question  which  will  be  deter- 
mined bj  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  as  it  arises  in  the  course  of  com- 
mercial  business.  Wlien  a  loan  is  effected  on  respondentia  on  goods 
which  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  sea^  tJiis  is  a  gaming  con- 
tract  or  a  simple  mortgafe,  and  if  a  loan  has  been  effected  on  goods  abore 
their  value  at  the  place  from  which  thej  were  carried,  and  the  goods  are 
afterwards  lost  on  the  voyage  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the  lender  will  be 
entitled  to  recover  the  money  loaned,  and  maritime  interest. 

The  ordinances  of  Bilboa  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  loss,  the  ship- 
per who  had  taken  mone^at  bottomry  upon  goods  should  justify  that  he  had 
ihem  reaUy  loaded  on  shipboard  for  his  account  to  the  fiiU  amount  of  the 
money  talcen  up ;  and  these  ordinances  also  forbid  money  to  be  taken 
upon  goods  loaded  which  exceeded  the  value  at  the  port  where  the  risk 
should  begin  to  be  run,  upon  the  penalty  that  the  borrower  should  pay  the 
sum  loaned,  and  its  premiums,  though  the  loss  of  the  goods  hypothecated 
should  happen.* 

The  ancient  marine  ordinances  of  Koningsburgh  prohibited  all  insii« 
ranees  on  wagers  or  gaming  ajneements,  expected  ffains,  profit  or  freight 
moneys,  seamen's  wages,  as  of  no  effect.  So  did  the  ordinances  of  ijn- 
sterdam,  Antwerp,  Copenhagen,  Rotterdam  and  France,  prohibit  insu- 
rances upon  gaming  and  wagering  agreements,  and  upon  imaginary,  un- 
certain or  expected  profits.  And  the  ordinance  of  Koningsburgh  declares 
that,  in  case  of  a  person,  firom  an  eager  desire  of  gain,  shoufti  run  the 
risk  of  insuring  ships  or  goods  to  a  greater  sum  than  their  equitabub 
value,  he  should  be  severely  punished,  according  to  the  circumstances ; 
and  the  insurance  should  be  Yoid^  and  the  premium  void  to  the  insurer. 

The  ancient  Spanish  ordinances  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  required  that  the 
goods  hypothecated  upon  an  insurance,  and  upon  a  rei^ndentia  loan, 
should  be  numbered  and  marked  as  in  margin  of  the  policy,  and  the 
goods  insured  or  hypothecated  were  to  be  registered  in  the  King's  register 
before  the  vessel  sailed,  and  so  were  the  fonns  of  the  policies.  The 
form  of  a  respondentia  policy  at  Bilboa  provided  the  lender  took  upon 
himself  the  ri^s  by  sea  of  certain  goods,  which  were  to  be  put  on  board  a 
certain  vessel,  and  that  there  were  so  many  pieces,  boxes,  or  whatever 
else  there  might  be,  of  goods,  with  certain  marks,  put  into  the  margin  of 
the  policy ;  and  the  form  of  thrrontract  was,  that  the  borrower  warrant- 
ed the  goods  to  be  worth  more  than  the  sum  of  money  loaned  upon 
them. 

We  will  quote  another  authority  in  regard  to  the  illegality  of  wager- 
ing or  gaimng  contracts  in  marine  policies.  This  is  from  a  decision  in 
the 'Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  observed  that  it  would  seem  a  dis- 
graceful occupation  of  the  courts  of  any  country  to  sit  in  judgment  between 
two  gamblers,  in  order  to  decide  which  was  the  best  calculator  of  chances* 
There  could  be,  said  the  learned  judge,  but  one  step  of  degradation  below 
this,  which  is  that  the  judges  should  he  the  stake-holders  of  the  parties. 

Franeiscus  Roccus,  a  Neapolitan  writer  on  insurance  and  marine  law,  in 
1708,  declares  that  when  there  is  no  risk,  there  can  be  no  contract  of  in- 
surance ;  for  the  risk  is  material  to  the  contract,  in  whatever  form  the 
contract  may  be  found.  Indeed,  wagering  and  gamine  policies  are  con- 
demned by  all  European  nations  at  the  present  day  as  ulegal  and  void. 

•  See  Ord.  Bilboa,  Chap.  34,  Ssc.  4  and  11.      t  Bee  Old.  Bilboa,  (%ap.  85,  Sec  1$. 
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Art.  X.— THE  lEBCHANT  PATRON  OF  THE  FINE  AKTS. 

In  November,  1844,  the  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Caiy,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Boston,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  that 
city,  in  which,  besides  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  frequent  failure  among 
men  of  business,  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  in  a  republic,  depended  on  the  security  of  property.  It  is  not 
our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  review  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Cary,  but  merely  to 
make  a  few  extracts,  principally  referring  to  a  merchant  of  New  York, 
who  has  done  something  for  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  and  who  be- 
queathed  a  beautiful  example  in  his  life,  for  the  imitation  of  the  Man  of 
Trade,  and,  indeed,  all  who  grow  up  under  a  government  like  ours. 

^  Instances  can  be  adduced  to  show  that,  even  in  countries  where  the  arts  have 
been  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  genius  has  been  compelled  to 
"tniggle  with  harassing  want;  and  others  can  be  found  which  indicate  that,  even 
among  us,  the  taste,  the  liberality,  and  the  ability  that  are  necessary  for  Uie  re* 
ward  of  the  artist,  have  already  made  their  appearance,  and  mven  promise  of 
vigorous  growth.    One  instance  on  each  side  wul  serve  as  an  ilhistration. 

**  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  painter,  Coreffgio,  in  Italy,  received  but  forty 
ducats  for  the  picture  of  Night,  (or  Dawn,)  which  forms,  now,  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  in  the  great  gallery  at  Dresden ;  and  that  such  was  his  disappointment 
and  grief  at  the  inadequate  price,  and  the  inconvenient  mode  of  payment  which 
he  was  forced  to  accept  for  another  of  his  greatest  productions,  diat  he  died, 
shortly  afterward,  in  misery. 

"  About  twelve  years  since,  a  &vorite  American  artist  who  was  then  pursuing 
his  studies  in  Italy,  received  from  Mr.  Luman  Reed,  a  grocer  in  New  York,  the 
dimensions  of  a  room  in  the  house  which  he  was  then  buildin(|^  for  himself,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  prepare  to  fill  the  panels  with  such  paintinj|[8  of  his  own 
as  he  should  design,  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  painter  was  just 
then  perplexed  l^  accounts  of  pressing  want  from  those  who  were  dependent 
upon  nim  at  home,  and  had  found  himsdf  obliged,  with  deep  regret,  to  prepare  for 
an  immediate  return  to  this  country.  The  magnitude  of  the  commission  which 
he  then  received,  and  the  liberality  of  the  terms,  at  once  relieved  him  from  di^ 
oulty,  and  enabled  him  to  remain  m  Italy  as  long  as  he  had  intended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  models  of  the  great  masters  there ;  and  when  the  work 
which  he  was  Uien  desired  to  nnderttdce,  was  completed,  the  three  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  extended  to  five  thousand.  Here,  then,  was  an  instance  of  such 
support  to  the  fine  arts  as  they  are  likely  to  receive  in  the  United  States. 

**  It  is  very  probaUe  that  for  the  same  sum  of  money,  pictures  of  greater  merit, 
and  certainly  of  more  celebrity,  might  have  been  purchased  from  the  works  of  the 
M  masters.  But  here  was  vital  succor  to  the  living  artist,  encouragement  to 
continue  his  eflR>rts,  when  it  was  most  acceptable.  It  was  such  aid  as  would  have 
ffladdened  the  heart  of  Coreggio ;  perhaps  have  prolonged  his  life,  and  enlarged 
Sie  number  of  the  treasures  which  he  left  to  the  world.  It  was  an  act  corres- 
ponding to  what  is  called  patronage  in  other  countries ;  and  yet  it  was  not  patro- 
nage. It  was  free  from  all  claim  of  the  irksome  deference  that  is  usually  (elt  to 
be  due  to  the  patron.  It  was  performed  in  the  spirit  which  cordially  acknowledges 
a  f^Il  equivalent,  in  the  wori^,  for  the  price  paid ;  and  which  leaves  the  spirit  of 
the  artist  unshackled  by  dependence.  It  was  the  act,  too,  of  one  whose  life,  as  I 
know,  from  personal  acquaintance  and  observation,  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  it ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  his  worth,  and 
to  present  his  character  f<w  imitation. 

**  Mr.  Reed  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  engaged  in  businees  in  New  York. 
By  industry,  perseverance,  and  steady  adherence  to  sound  principles  of  action,  he 
became  one  tk  the  foremost  in  the  highly  respectable  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  ^w  gradually  rich ;  and  was,  at  length,  enabled  to  build  for  himself  an  ex- 
paoBive  hooae  in  an  eligible  sitoation,  awi  to  indulge  the  taste  for  beauty  that 
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seemed  natural  to  him,  in  ornamenting  it.  His  interest  in  the  arts,  as  it  grew, 
was  accompanied  by  sympathy  for  the  artist.  I  had  known  him  well,  myself, 
during  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  New  York,  and  was  surprised  one  day  by  a 
▼isit  nt>m  him  in  Boston.  After  a  cordial  ffreetin^,  I  inquired  after  the  state  of 
the  tea-market,  which  had  been  the  great  field  of  his  success.  He  told  me,  with 
a  smile,  that,  although  he  was  as  active  there  as  ever,  he  had  come  on  other  mat- 
ters ;  and  that  he  wanted  my  aid  to  procure  for  a  young  artist  whom  he  wished 
to  encoura£[e,  permission  to  copy,  at  the  Athenaeum,  the  original  sketch  by  Stuart 
of  the  head  of  Washington,  which  is  preserved  by  the  trustees  with  particular 
care ;  meaning,  he  said,  to  present  the  copy  to  a  public  society  in  New  York. 
The  permission  was  readily  obtained,  and  I  liave  since  understood  that,  after  that 
was  arranged,  he  went  into  the  tea-market  here  with  sufficient  advantage  to  pro- 
vide a  liberal  compensation  for  the  young  artist  while  he  was  at  work ;  thus  mak- 
ing trade  subservient  to  taste.  He  diecT  shortly  afterward,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
leaving  a  collection  of  paintings,  engravings,  shells,  and  other  objects  of  beauty 
and  interest,  altogether  so  valuable,  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  them  the  com- 
mencement of  a  puUic  gallery  in  New  York ;  and  leaving,  too,  an  establishment 
in  business  conducted  on  principles  so  secure  that  it  has  been  a  school  of  indus- 
trious success  to  younger  men,  who  owe  their  prosperitj^  mainly  to  him. 

**  We  have  much  to  do,  no  doubt,  before  we  can  raise  the  standards  of  taste 
among  ns  to  the  highest  elevation ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  comparative  merit 
of  the  collection  that  I  speak  of,  it  serves  as  proof  of  the  point  that  we  wish  to 
establish.  As  the  powers  of  the  artist  are  coimned  to  no  one  clay,  but  are  occa- 
sionally developed  in  all,  so  the  love  of  beauty  in  color,  in  proportion,  and  ex- 
Sression,  exists  everywhere  among  ns,  and  seeks  gratification  as  the  means  of  in- 
nlging  it  are  found.  Its  stren^  will  depend  on  the  preference  that  we  may 
•  cherish  for  objects  really  deserving  of  admiration,  over  the  indulgences  of  coarse 
and  sordid  inclinations.  But  its  culture  has  commenced,  and  with  ^ood  promise. 
Beside  the  readiness  with  which  the  works  of  AUston  and  other  artists  have  been 
purchased,  we  have  recently  had  additional  evidence  of  this  in  our  own  communitjr. 

"  Owing  to  the  growth  of  Boston,  and  change  of  character  in  some  parts  of  it 
from  that  of  quiet  residence  to  the  bustle  of  business,  it  lately  became  necessary 
to  raise  $75,000,  in  order  to  remove  the  Athenaeum  from  where  it  is,  to  a  more 
eligible  situation.  As  the  capitalists  among  us  had  made  large  donations  to  the 
institution  heretofore,  it  was  thought  but  just  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public 
now,  and  ascertain  whether  a  spirit  exists,  in  the  community  at  large,  to  support 
such  an  institution ;  and  it  was  decided  that  no  further  donations  should  be  asked 
iotj  but  that  shares  should  be  offered  for  sale.  They  have  all  been  taken.  The 
money  was  provided  with  ease,  by  the  subscriptions  of  various  classes,  comprising 
the  mechanic  as  well  as  the  man  of  fortune ;  and  an  intimation  is  given  that 
more  can  be  had,  if  desired,  from  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  payment  for 
what  they  advance,  in  the  right  of  access  to  books,  and  to  a  gallery  of  paintings 
and  statuary. 

**  The  fine  arts,  then,  are  likely  to  receive  such  support  among  us,  that  no  egre- 
gious failure  in  respect  to  them  will  be  eventually  charged  upon  us,  if  we  are 
flkely  to  have  the  means  to  encourage  them." 

The  address  of  Mr.  Cary,  from  which  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are 
extracted,  is  replete  with  interesting  matter  of  a  commercial  character, 
and  we  intend  to  embody  in  a  future  paper  that  portion  of  it  which  refers 
to  the  causes  of  frequent  &ilure  among  men  of  business.  The  author,  a 
gentleman  of  liberal  education,  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to 
the  multifarious  pursuits  of  commerce.  Soon  after  leaving  the  halls  of 
Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  successful  merchant,  and 
was,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  director  in 
that  institution.  He  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  director  in  the  Franklin 
Bank  in  Boston,  the  treasurer  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Lowell,  and  is,  we  believe,  largely  interested  in  its  manufactures. 

VOL.  XV.— NO.   I.  6 
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K0TE8 — E5D0BSESS — ^POWEE  OF  ATTOKKET. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  Judge  Vanderpoel  preeiding,  New  York,  March  11th, 
1845.— Charies  A.  Jackson  vs,  John  Q.  Aymar  and  Philip  Embury,  executors  oi 
Pexel  Fowler. 

This  was  an  action  on  a  note  endorsed  in  the  name  of  Pexel  Fowler  by  Jacob 
D.  Fowler,  in  the  year  1836.  It  appeared  that  in  the  year  1836,  Pexel  Fowler 
gave  a  power  of  attorney  to  J.  D.  Fowler,  to  endorse  ms  name  on  notes,  which 
power  of  attorney  was  recorded  in  the  North  River  Bank,  and  plaintiff  now  sou^t 
to  recover  on  the  ground  that  under  such  power  of  attorney  Pexel  Fowler  was 
liable  for  the  notes  endorsed  by  J.  D.  Fowler.  For  the  defence  it  was  shown  that 
the  goods  purchased  by  J.  D.  Fowler,  and  for  which  that  note  was  given,  were 
not  purchased  for  Pexel  Fowler,  but  for  J.  D.  Fowler  himself,  and  that  the  power 
of  attorney  given  him  by  Pexel  Fowler,  only  contemplated  that  he  might  endorse 
notes  for  transactions  in  which  Pexel  Fowler  was  interested.  In  reply  to  this  it 
was  shown  that  J.  D.  Fowler  was  in  the  habit  of  endorsing  notes  to  a  large 
amount,  for  transactions  in  which  Pexel  Fowler  had  no  interest  whatever,  and 
Uiat  Pexel  Fowler  knew  of  such  endorsements  and  ratified  them,  or  at  least  some 
of  them.  In  answer  to  this  it  was  shown  by  defendant  that  within  a  period  of 
about  eighteen  months  the  house  of  Fowler,  Gordon  &  Co.  put  in  circulation,  in 
di^rent  Minks  of  this  city,  notes  endorsed  by  J.  D.  Fowler  m  the  name  of  Pexel 
Fowler,  to  the  amount  of  $640,000 ;  and  the  defendant  relied  on  this  fiEict  aa 
showing  that  Pexel  Fowler  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
name  was  endorsed  by  J.  D.  Fowler ;  as,  had  he  known  it,  it  was  not  supposed  he 
would  have  permitted  or  approved  it 

The  Court  charged  the  jury  that  under  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors  a 
written  power  of  attorney  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  Pexel  Fowler's  own  bu- 
siness, and  could  not  authorize  endorsements  for  purchases  except  such  as  were 
made  for  Pexel  Fowler,  and,  under  that  decision,  unless  the  plaintiff  proved  that 
the  purchase  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  Pexel  Fowler,  it  did  not  come  within 
Ae  written  power  of  attorney.  But  in  this  case  the  nlaintiff  did  not  rest  Ws  claim 
on  the  written  power,  but  alleges  that  J.  D.  Fowler  had  an  unlimited  license 
from  Pexel  Fowler  to  endorse  notes  in  his  name,  and  that  every  person  dealing 
with  him  had  a  right  to  suppose  so.  It  is  true  that  although  the  written  power 
to  endorse  would  not  authorize  J.  D.  Fowler  to  do  so  only  to  a  certain  extent,  yet 
if  1^  was  in  the  habit  of  usin^  the  name  of  Pexel  Fowler,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  latter,  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  recover,  although  the  goods  were  sold  for  J. 
D.  Fowler's  own  benefit.  Verdict  for  plaintiff,  $3,869  06,  being  the  amount 
claimed.    For  plaintiff,  Messrs.  Sandford  and  Cutting.    For  defence,  Mr.  Dillon, 

▲CTIOK  OF  ASSUMPSIT — COlOnsSIOK  MZBCHAHTS. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Boston,  Mass.,  before  Judge  Ward.  Kentgen 
vs.  Jaszynsky. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  upon  an  account  annexed,  containing  charges 
for  the  proceeds  of  goods  consigned  ^  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  a  conmiis- 
sion  merchant  in  Boston;  the  plaintiflr claiming  a  balance  of  about  $175.  The 
defendant  filed  an  account  in  ofi&et,  claiming  a  balance  due  him  of  about  $45 ; 
the  account  including  charges  for  commissions  on  goods  consigned  to  the  de- 
fendant for  sale,  and  returned  unsold  to  the  plaintiff  at  his  request, — also  charges 
for  insurance  on  goods  consigned ;  and  evidence  was  ofiered  to  prove  the  custom 
of  merchants  to  make  such  charges. 

The  mutual  accounts  of  the  parties,  containing  several  items  in  dispute,  were 
referred  to  N.  C.  Betton,  Esq.,  as  Auditor,  who  made  his  report  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  for  the  full  amount  claimed  by  him  in  offset. 

The  plaintiff  thereupon  conceded  all  the  items  as  allowed  in  the  Auditor's  re- 
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port,  except  a  charge  for  a  note  of  Homer  &  Leighton  for  about  $100,  which  was 
proved  to  have  been  given  to  the  plaintiff  by  them  for  ^roods  sold  them  by  the 
plaintiff  &om  Ja8zyn8ky*6  store.  The  defendant  oflfered  evidence  to  show  that  the 
note  was  given  for  the  proceeds  of  goods  for  which  he  had  accounted  in  his  ac- 
count current,  and  that  ne  was  therefore  entitled  to  charge  him  with  the  note. 

Judge  Ward  ruled  that  the  Auditor's  report  was  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
fltroDg  character  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  and  that  it  was  conclusive  unkss  very 
strong  evidence  were  adduced  to  prove  its  incorrectness. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  for  the  full  amount  claimed  by  him. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT  ON  A  MEMORANDUM  CHECK — BCIRCHANTABLE    GOODS. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,)  John  B.  Kettell,  et  al,, 
vs,  Lewis  Jones,  ei  ai. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  against  the  defendants,  who  were  copartners, 
founded  upon  a  memorandum  check,  dated  October  8,  1844,  whereby  the  defend- 
ants acknowledged  that  they  had  borrowed  and  received  of  one  Samuel  B.  Deane, 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  they  promised  to  pay  on  demand. 

It  was  contended  by  the  defendants'  counsel,  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  sue  in 
their  own  name  on  such  a  memorandum,  as  it  was  a  chose  in  action  not  negotia- 
ble— ^bttt  the  Court,  on  this  point,  for  the  purposes  of  trial,  ruled  that,  if  Seane 
assigned  it  to  the  plaintiff  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  the  defendants  had 
afterwards  made  an  express  promise  to  pay  it  to  them,  the  action  could  not  be 
sustained. 

There  was  a  second  count  in  the  suit — under  which  the  plaintiff  alleged  and 
endeavored  to  prove — that  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  memorandum,  said  Deane 
agreed  to  purchase  of  the  plaintifl^  an  entire  cargo  of  salt,  at  a  full  price,  and  as 
agents  of  Gilmore  &,  Pratt,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  to  be  delivered  at  the  depot  in 
iKffiton  most  convenient  for  transporting  it  to  Concord.  And  that  the  plaintiff  re- 
quired some  guarantee  or  security  from  Deane  that  Gilmore  &  Pratt  would  ratify 
nis  purchase.  That  thereupon  he  informed  the  defendants  (who  were  connec- 
tions of  his)  of  this  requirement,  and  obtained  this  check  and  delivered  it  to  the 
plainti^,  to  be  held  and  used  by  them  as  such  security — and  that  Gilmore  &.  Pratt 
refused  to  ratify  the  contracts  of  sale,  &c. — but  it  did  not  appear  that  this  sale 
was  in  writing,  although  the  amount  of  the  sale  greatly  exceeded  $50  value. 
Whereupon  the  defendants'  counsel  contended — 

1st  That  if  this  case  was  the  origin  of  the  check,  and  it  was  not  delivered  in 
part  payment  for  the  cargo,  it  came  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  the  contract 
of  sate  was  void,  and  this  action  fell  with  it. 

2d.  That  this  check  not  being  ambiguous,  was  a  promise  to  Deane  only,  and 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  plalntifi^  to  substitute  either  an  implied  promise 
to  themselves,  or  a  new  and  other  contract  therefor.  Nor  could  the  oefendants  be 
held  as  guarantors  of  a  sale  of  salt  to  Deane  ;  for  that  would  be  an  agreement  to 
pay  the  debt  of  another ;  or,  to  be  responsible  for  the  defJEiult  of  another,  which 
would  also  be  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 

dd.  That  if  Deane  did  in  fact  agree  to  buy  the  cargo  of  salt,  it  was  a  pur- 
chase, upon  the  plaintiff's  representations  of  its  quality,  and  without  actual  in- 
spection, and  before  the  hatches  of  the  ship  had  been  opened ;  and  the  salt  proved 
to  be  di^rent  from  what  was  contracted  for.  That,  as  a  matter  of  law,  if  nothing 
had  been  represented  as  to  its  quality,  the  plaintifis  who  were  to  have  a  full  price, 
were  bound  to  deliver  a  merchantable  or  fair  article  ;  and  as  tbey  knew  for  whom 
H  was  bought,  and  where  it  was  to  go,  and  the  probable  purposes  for  which  it  was 
to  be  used — there  was  an  implicit  warranty  that  it  was  reasonably  fit  for  such 
place  and  purposes ;  and  as  it  proved  to  be  a  poorer  article  and  unfit  for  such  pur- 
pose— ^Deane  had  a  right  to  rescind  the  contract,  which  he  did  the  moment  he 
examined  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  notified  the  plaintifis  accordingly. 

The  Court  remarked  that  if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  article  was  not  merchantable, 
and  was  not  in  kind  or  quality  as  represented  at  the  time  pf  the  contract,  and 
Deane  rescinded  the  contract,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  plaintiff's  case.  He 
therefore  would  so  rule,  as  to  save  for  the  defendants  the  pomt  of  Ia>y — hot  00  9m 
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to  have  the  jury  pass  directly  on  this  last  question  snhmitted,  and  if  that  should 
be  found  for  the  defendants,  there  woiild  be  no  necessity  to  argue  the  law  ques- 
tions— as  no  new  express  promise  was  shown  to  the  plainiiflfs  on  the  check. 

The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  five  minutes,  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendants.   C.  T.  Russell,  for  plaintiffs ;  H.  W.  Fuller,  for  defendants. 

COUNTERFEITINO    FOREIGN    LABELS  FOR    BIANUFACTURES  IN  THE    T7NITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  (Boston,  Mass.,)  before  Judge  Sprague. 
Clapperton  &  Findlay  vs.  Ilapgood  &  Enowles. 

The  plaintiflBs,  who  are  manufacturers  in  Scotland,  brought  a  bill  in  equity 
against  the  defendants,  who  are  manufacturers  in  Worcester,  (Mass.)  The  bill 
alleged  that  the  plaintiflEs  made  a  superior  quality  of  Spool  Cotton  Thread,  which 
they  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Findlay's  Thistle  Thread  ;"  that  eveir  spool  had 
on  It  a  label,  with  the  figure  of  a  thistle,  and  the  words  "  Findlay*s  Thistle"  en- 
graved on  it ;  that  their  thread  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  and  an  extensive  sale 
m  this  country.  It  charged  the  defendants  with  naving  manufactured  and  sold 
spool  cotton  under  the  name  of  Findlay's  Thistle  Thread,  having  on  each  spool  a 
counterfeit  label  made  in  exact  imitation  of  the  plaintiff' ;  and  prayed  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  defendants  from  selling  their  spurious  thread. 

The  defendants  made  no  defence,  but  submitted  to  a  judgment  a^nst  them  for 
a  perpetual  injunction,  with  costs,  the  plaintiffs  waiving  meir  claim  to  damages 
in  consideration  of  the  prompt  submission  of  the  defendants. 

ACTION  TO  RECOVER  ON  A  CUSTOM-HOUSE  BOND. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  Judge  Betts  presiding.  The  United  States 
vs,  John  Peters  and  others. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  on  a  custom-house  bond  which  fell  due  in 
1839,  for  about  ©6,000.  The  defence  set  up  was  an  offset  to  the  demand,  which 
ofiket  consisted  in  a  draft  for  $5,000,  which  tne  defendants  obtained  possession  of 
after  it  fell  due.  The  draft  was  drawn  by  James  Reeside,  a  mail  contractor,  on 
W.  T.  Barry,  the  then  postmaster-general,  and  accepted  by  R.  C.  Mason,  treas- 
urer of  the  post-office  department.  For  the  defence,  it  was  objected  that  a  claim 
on  the  post-office  could  not  be  made  a  set-off  against  a  duty  bond,  and  also  that 
the  United  States  never  administered  that  draft  as  evidence  of  a  debt  due  to 
Reeside. 

The  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  draft  was  a  valid  set-off  in  the  hands  of  Peters, 
and  in  giving  this  opinion  the  court  was  governed  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  which  decided  that  claims  on  a  p'articular  depart- 
ment could  by  the  United  states  be  set  off  against  a  business  claim  on  a  general 
account  Mr.  Butler  raised  an  objection  that  this  demand  was  not  on  a  general 
account,  but  on  a  duty  bond,  and  therefore  that  the  draft  could  not  be  made  a  set- 
off against  it  Verdict  for  defendants.  For  United  States,  Mr.  Butler.  For  de- 
fence, Messrs.  Gerard  and  Piatt 

SALVAGE — THE  AMERICAN. 

In  the  British  Admiralty  Courts,  a  case  was  recently  decided,  the  facts  of  which 
are  thus  briefly  stated : — ^The  ^*  American,"  an  American  vessel  of  two  hundred 
tons  burthen,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  while  on  her  homeward  voyage  from  the  port 
of  London  to  New  York,  ran  on  the  Ridge  sand  or  shoal,  on  the  first  of  January 
last  She  had  met  previously  with  most  tempestuous  weather.  The  salvors, 
who  were  Deal  boatmen,  were  out  to  aid  vessels  in  distress,  and  at  day-lifht  saw 
the  ship,  with  a  signal  for  a  pilot  and  assistance,  which  was  soon  boarded  by  the 
salvors,  and  got  off  with  little  damage.  The  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo  was 
admitted  at  £6,000.  For  the  services  rendered,  a  tender  of  £100  was  made,  but 
refused.  The  court,  after  going  over  the  facts  of  the  case,  held  the  tender  of 
£100  not  sufficient,  and  gave  £l60  to  the  salvors,  with  costs. 
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OQHMISCIAL  AFTAOB  DI8TDHBSD  BT  IHFLOMATIO  DUTICULTTES— SBTTLIMERT  OF  TH£  OBIGOa 
QUISrnOIf— OOMXIKCIAL  OI1>ORTA1TOB  OF  FEACB   BBTWIUf  SJraLAlCD  AMD  THB  UKITID  STATU 

MKXiCAir  WAR-^BATE  OF  BILLS  AT  DIFFEBENT  PEBIOOS — COITDITIOV  OF  BAKES  OF  IfEW  Oft* 

LXAM9— PUCSS  OF  FRODUCB  U  THS  NEW  YORK  MARKBT— GRADf  AKD  FLOUR  IN  BOND  IN 
OKXAT  BRITAIN — AVBRAaB  PRICE  OF  GRAIN  IN  ORBAT  BRITAIN,  TWO  LAST  TEARS— EXFORT  Off 
WHEAT  FLOUR  AND  CORN  IN  NEW  YORK— CONDITION  OF  THB  PROVISION  MARKET — ^FINANCES 
OF  THB  FEDERAL  OOVERNMENT,  ETC.,  ETC 

It  is  to  be  deplored,  that  every  few  years  this  country  is  startled  from  its  pro- 
priety, and  commercial  afl&irs  are  disturbed,  checking  the  coarse  of  businese  and 
interrapting  the  progress  of  industry,  by  some  untoward  occurrence  of  a  diploma- 
tic nature,  between  this  government  and  some  other  power.  Three  times  in  ten 
years  has  the  peace  of  the  world  been  endangered  by  disputes  between  the  go- 
yemment  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States  ;  twice  on  boundary 
questions,  and  once  in  the  aflkir  of  McLeod.  When  one  reflects  on  the  nature  of 
these  constantly  recuiring  difficulties,  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  would  be  ridi- 
culously manifest,  did  not  the  great  losses  they  inflict  upon  commerce,  and, 
through  that,  distress  upon  individuals,  make  them  of  too  grave  a  nature.  A 
question  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  boundary 
of  a  piece  of  land  on  this  continent  is,  in  fact,  so  meaningless  in  itself,  that  it 
must  excite  surprise  when  it  actually  endangers  war.  The  people  of  this  country 
and  those  of  Great  Breat  Britain  form  equal  divisions  of  not  only  the  same  race, 
but,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  same  people.  Thousands  of  families  are  divided, 
one  portion  remaining  in  the  British  Islands — where  their  lathers  for  centuries 
back  have  dwelt — and  the  others  forming  new  homes  to  themselves  in  the  United 
States,  and  preparing  to  draw  after  them  those  who  yet  linger  behind.  The  great 
object  of  the  whole  race  is  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  and  for  every 
individual  to  be  as  secure  in  that  enjoyment  as  society  can  make  him.  The 
whole  continent  of  North  America  is  open  to  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  every 
citizen  of  Great  Britain.  He  can  occupy  land  where  and  when  he  will,  with  the 
most  perfect  freedom  from  taxation  or  interference  from  government.  He  is 
more  unrestricted  here  than  in  his  native  land.  He  enjoys,  in  all  respects,  the 
same  rights  as  those  whose  ancestors  may  have  emigrated,  perhaps,  two  centuries 
eariier.  When,  however,  in  the  ^^  pursuit  of  happiness,''  he  settles  a  few  miles 
further  north  than  most  of  his  neighbors,  he  is  subjected  to  different  rules  of  go- 
vernment, emanating  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  If  this  is  resisted, 
the  whole  welfare  of  the  British  Islands,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Union,  becomes 
convulsed,  trade  stops,  and  vast  expenditures  are  incurred  to  enforce  the  supposed 
ri^t  of  imposing  laws  a  few  miles  more  to  the  southward  or  the  northward  of  a 
given  line.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  civil  war.  The  race  being  divided  into  the  monarch- 
ical party,  which  occupies  the  British  Islands,  and  the  republiccm  party  in  Ameri- 
ca. For  this  difierence  of  opinion  they  flght,  not  that  either  government  is 
detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  that  live  under  it ;  because  the  great 
ptrosperity  of  each  country  is  conclusive  evidence  that  each  government  is  good, 
in  its  way.  The  United  States  prosper  the  most  rapidly,  because  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  more  equally  divided  between  all  the  people*    All  the  people  of 
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each  country  have  a  common  interest  in  the  people  of  the  other.  The  prosperity 
of  one  reflects  and  enhances  that  of  the  other.  This  has  become  so  thoroughly 
understood  that  war  is  now,  apparently  impossible.  The  aristocratic  oligarchy 
of  England  has  lost  its  preponderance.  The  commercial  principle  haA  obtained 
the  ascendancy,  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  countries  upon  each 
other  has  been  acknowledged.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  magnanimity  with 
which  England  acknowledged  her  error  in  rejecting  the  o£fer  of  this  goremment 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  and  ofiering  to  take  nearly  the  same 
terms  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  only.  She  has  also  abandoned  altogether 
the  absurd  and  obsslete  notion,  that  England  cannot  prosper  if  dependent  upon 
other  nations  for  food.  With  the  repudiation  of  this  notion  she  has  abolished  the 
com  laws ;  thus,  drawing  tighter  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  two  countries. 
Such  a  spectacle  cannot  but  have  an  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  lead 
to  a  speedy  peace  with  Mexico.  Nor  is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  English  people 
that  the  United  States  should  desist  from  occupying  California.  The  settlement 
and  regeneration  of  the  fertile  countries  of  Mexico,  by  the  English  race,  will  oolj^ 
have  the  eflfect  of  benefiting  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  England  included. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  conflict  with  the  personal  interests  of  England's  heredit- 
ary oligarchs ;  but  they  have  already  been  obliged  to  surrender  important  inter- 
ests to  the  popular  will  and  welfiare.  The  time  has  now  gone  by  when  aristo- 
cratic interests  could  plunge  two  nations  into  war.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped, 
that  when  the  war  clouds  that  now  hang  over  us  shall  have  been  blown  away, 
that  the  countries  will  so  understand  each  other  that  no  similar  difficulties  may 
occur  to  disturb  the  current  of  commerce.  This  is  the  more  Hkely,  as  late  events 
in  England  show  that  the  people  have  triumphed  over  the  aristocracy. 

As  yet,  the  foolish  and  unnecessary  war  with  Mexico  has  had  but  little  influ- 
ence upon  commercial  aflairs.  The  alarm  that  existed  at  the  date  of  our  last  in 
relation  to  Mexican  privateers,  subsided  mostly,  for  reasons  we  gave  in  our  arti- 
cle in  that  number,  and  the  southern  markets  have,  in  some  degree,  recovered 
from  the  difficulties  that  overtook  them  at  New  Orleans.  The  rate  of  bills  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  may  indicate  tlie  change  in  the  state  of  affitirs,  as  follows : — 

RATES  OF  BILLS  AT  MEW   ORLEAITS. 

Mayltt  May  9th.  Hay  16th.        MaySOth.  May  90th.    Jnne  13. 

SteriiDjr,.^ 8ia94  7|  a  84  6    a  7  7    a7  6}  a  74    7^  a  7J 

New  York,  60  days,    U  a  1}  dis.     2    a3  3ia44di8.    3^  a  4|  2|  a  sj     l|a2i 

«♦        "    sight,....      ia    iprem.    ia..  ia2}  2a  2J      ^al^      ial 

The  panic  which  attended  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  made  it  impossible  to 
negotiatebills.  The  banks  held  up,  and  money  became  very  scarce.  About  the 
20th  of  May,  however,  the  banks  began  to  purchase  at  the  low  rates,  and  bills 
began  to  improve.  This  eased  the  market  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  north- 
em  credits  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  above  time,  reached  over  $4,000,000,  in 
addition  to  the  credits  created  by  the  transfer  of  government  funds,  for  war  expen- 
diture. Freights  became  more  plenty,  and  produce  moved  forward  more  freely. 
The  condition  of  the  specie  paying  banks  of  New  Orleans,  was  as  follows : — 

BANES  07  NEW  ORLEANS,  FATINO  SPECIE. 

Specie  paying  banks.  C^h  Unbllities.  Assets.  ClKulatlon.  Specie. 

Bank  of  Louisiana,. 93,975,145  $4,929,627  $1,461,329  $2,319,258 

Canal  Bank, 1'769,876  2,698.624  600,500  1'090,$20 

City  bank, 1,440,882  2,161,034  657,890  706,453 

Louisiana  State  bank, 1,481,427  2,108,797  429,149  718,512 
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Mttcfaatiics'tiidTniden'lMiik,       9,886,409        3,477;i80  977,670        1^76,586 

Union  bunk, 50,390     801,179  26.880  245,194 

Total,  May  30di, 91,1605,129    916,135,931     94,213,318     $6,657,622 

•*      March  27d, 12,877,330      17,181,990        4^^51,361        6,902,614 

Decrease, 91,272,201     91,046,059  938,043        9344,999 

The  accumulation  of  specie  at  New  Orleans  continues  very  large,  and  the 
prospect  now  is,  that  it  will  still  further  increase,  more  particularly  in  that  tho 
receipts  of  produce  continue  so  large  at  that  point  Perhaps,  however,  the  evil 
greatest  in  its  practical  efiects,  which  has  overtaken  the  market,  has  been  the  re- 
action of  the  speculation  which  took  place  in  produce,  last  autumn,  growing  out 
of  the  fears  of  a  failure  of  the  English  harvest  When  the  harvests  of  England 
were  last  year  approaching  their  close,  it  became  manifest  that  the  potato  crop  of 
Ireland  was  short  This,  of  itself,  was  a  fearful  calamity,  because  the  potatoes 
of  Ireland  not  only  form  the  food  of  millions  of  the  people,  but  it  is  their  only  de- 
pendance.  They  have  not,  like  the  people  of  other  countries,  reserve  property  in 
some  shape,  that  may,  in  case  of  emergency,  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  food. 
They  are  absolutely  without  any  accumulation  of  the  proceeds  of  their  past  in- 
dustry, and  from  the  unhappy  state  of  the  government,  their  labor  is  without  a 
market.  The  failure  of  the  only  resource  for  millions  of  people,  was  a  circum* 
stance  likely  to  alarm  the  public  mind,  and  prepare  it  to  believe  more  than  the 
trutL  Political  agitation,  therefore,  seized  the  moment  to  agitate  for  a  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws,  and  the  idea  became  very  prevalent  that  the  crops  of  England  were 
•hort    The  effect  upon  the  New  York  market  is  seen  in  the  following  table  *. — 

rucE0  OF  FaaouoE  m  the  kew  tore  market. 

AchM,   Cottoa,  Dry     Flour,    Rye,  Tar,     Beet,  Pork,     Rice,    Tob*o,  Wool, 

myti.        fklr.    tot.  western,  biuli.  bbl.     neM.  meu.     ewt     Ken'y.  meriiie.    Total, 

bbl.  lb.     cwt.  bbl.  bbl.  lb.         lb. 

1843. 

Oct       4.50    0.08}  3i25    4.44    0.65  1.37}  6.50  10.87}  3.50    0.09    0.30  33.50} 

1844. 

Feb.      4.63i  0.10    2.62}  4.87}  0  67  1.25    5.87}  7Si5    2.87}  0.02}  0.40  32.57} 

April,     4.37}  0.08}  2.75    f87}  0.68  1.50    5.87}  9.}0    2.43}  0.03    0.40  32.50} 

May,      4:31    0.07|  2.94    4.62}  0.69  1.50    5i25  8.94    2.75    0.02    0.38  31.88} 

June,      4i25    0.07}  2.87}  4.50    0.67  1.50    4.00  8.50    2.75    0.02    0.38  30.51 

Sept.      4.19    0.06}  2.37}  4.12}  0.66  1.56    5.00  9.37}  3.37}  0.02}  0.42  31.17} 

Oct        4.12}  0.06}  2.25    4.37}  0.67  1.75    5.00  8.94    3.18}  0.02}  0.40  30.98} 

Nov.       4.00    0.06}  2.56}  4.62}  1.70  1.81    5.50  8.94    3.18}  0.02}  0.40  31.81} 

Dec.        9.87}  0.05{  2i{5    4.69    0.65  1.81    5.50  937}  2.75    0.02}  0.37  31.35} 

1845. 

Jan.         9.75    0.05f  2.44    462^  0.66  1.69    6.50  937}  2.75    0.02}  0.37  32.24} 

Febi        3.87}  0.06}  2.44    4.88    0.65  1.69    6.75  9.87}  2.62}  0.02}  0.37  32.24} 

March,   3.75    0.06}  2.63    4.82    0.66  1.50    7.00  10.25    3.00    0.02}  0.37  a33ll 

April,      4.18    0.06}  306    4.62}  0.67  1.65    9.25  13.12}  3.25    0.02|  0.37}  40.271 

May,      3.85    0.06^  2.91    4.81     0.65  1.87}  8.75  12.97    3.18    0.02}  0.37}  39.45} 

Jane,      3.77    a07    2.90    4.75    0.66  2.00    8.87}  12.97    3.18    0.02}  0.36}  39.26} 

July,       3.87}  0.07|  2.41    4.50    0.64  2.17}  9.00  12.97    318    OSizi  0-33  39.33} 

Aug.       3.81    0.08}  2.41    4.60    0.70  2.31     9.37}  13.67    3.81    0.03    a30  41.09} 

Sept.      9.87    0.08    2.56    4.85    0.63  225    9.26  13.87    4.41    0.03    030  49.14 

Oct        4.00    0.08    2.62    4.91    0.70  2.00    8.25  13.71    4.62}  0.83    0.31}  41.22 

Nov.       3.81    0.07}  2.65    6.41     0.80  1.87    7.87  14.12    4.62}  0.03    0.37  42.62} 

Dec.       3.75    0.07}  2.72}  637    0.81  2.12}  8J25  13.56    4.62}  0.03    0.37  42.69} 

1846. 

Jan.        3.77    0.07}  2.81    5.75    0.80  231    855  13.18    4J25    0.03    0.37  42.29} 

Feb.       4.00    0.07}  2.87    5.60    0.80  2.35    8.25  11.76    ^87    9.03    037  3996} 

March,    4.02    0.08}  2.91    5  53    0.82}  2.12    8.25  11.00    3.56    9.04    0.37  38.58} 

Apnl,      3.90    O.Og}  2.90    5.40    0.76  1.87}  8.25  10.87}  4i25    0.03    037  3a69} 

May,       3.75    0.08}  2.70    450    0.57  1.62}  7.75  11.25    4.00    0.03    036  36.72 

June,      3.50    0.08    2.62}  400    0.63  1.70    6.75  1037}  3.50    0.03    0.35  9334 
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The  fall  here  has  been  great  and  general,  it  will  be  observed.    The  aggregate 
of  the  eleven  articles,  in  September,  was  $49  14,  and  is  now  $33  54,  an  average 
fall  of  33^  per  cent    So  great  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce  could  not  but  be 
productive  of  the  most  serious  results,  and  the  pressure  in  that  branch  of  business 
has,  accordingly,  been  severe.    It  happens,  however,  that  the  fanners  and  pro- 
ducers mostly  obtained  good  prices  for  their  articles  under  the  excitement  of  the 
last  fall,  and  the  subsequent  loss  has  mostly  fallen  upon  shippers  ^nd  acceptors. 
In  the  usual  routine  of  business,  bills  against  produce  sent  forward,  are  accepted 
by  the  consignees  for  a  value  approaching  to  what  can  be  realized  in  the  market 
for  the  articles  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance ;  a  rapid  and  continued  fall  will  un- 
cover the  paper,  and  leave  large  reclamations  upon  the  forwarders  after  the  sale 
of  the  produce  shall  have  been  eflected.    The  state  of  the  money  markets,  funds 
-  being  difficult  to  be  had,  simultaneously  with  a  great  fall,  has  caused  the  accept- 
ances of  produce  to  range  as  low  as  2  a  3i  per  cent  per  month,  and  many  fail- 
ures have  taken  place.    General  business,  however,  appears  not  yet  to  be  affected. 
The  foundation  of  all  business  is  the  products  of  the  agricultural  interests ; 
when  prices  are  very  low,  there  remains  but  little,  afler  paying  transportation  and 
incidental  expenses,  for  the  purchase  of  goods  or  the  payment  of  debts.    As  we 
have  stated,  however,  the  decline  in  rates  has  not  yet  reached  the  producing 
classes.    The  aspect  of  aflaun  now  is,  that,  with  the  large  stocks,  and  prospec- 
tive good  crops,  prices  for  the  new  year  must  open  low,  and  the  general  business 
of  the  coming  year  feel  the  consequences.    Great  expectations  have  been  enter- 
tained of  the  repeal  of  the  English  laws ;  but  it  will  prove  to  be  the  case,  we 
think,  that  the  efiect  of  government  regulations  are  much  overrated.    The  open- 
ing of  the  ports  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  last  fall,  was  not  followed  by  any  mate- 
rial increase  in  the  trade,  or  change  in  the  price  of  com.    Nor  can  the  removal 
of  the  English  duties  greatly  change  the  trade.    It  would  appear  now  /that  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  food  in  England  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  at  fair  prices,  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  duties  would  not,  therefore,  enhance  the  imports.    The 
quantity  of  food  in  bond  is  exceedingly  great.    The  following  are  quantities  in 
bond  at  difl^nt  dates : —  , 

QRAUi  AMD  FLOUR  15  BONO  IS  ORXAT  BRITAm. 

Oats.  Rye.  Beani.        Peas.  Ind*n  Cora.      Floor, 

qrf.  qra.  qn.            qre.         qra.  cwt. 

92,342  458  39,284  22,075  222,804 

55,377  1,366  107,461  28,730    14,241  120,351 

57,562  2,221  74.476  28,242     2.334  91,137 

65,981  2  2,786     7,312          90  265,967 

82,619  163  4,757     4,175   24,943  686,813 

127,447    53,807  18.347  1,119,427 

The  supply  in  bond  has  accumulated  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  supply  of  old  wheat  in  the  country,  has  very  considerably  increased. 
The  progress  of  the  speculation  and  consequent  rise  in  prices,  is  observable  in 
the  following  table  of  prices  according  to  the  official  reports  which  regulate  the 
duty  : — 

ATIRlffE  FRICE  OF  ORAOf  Of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Wheat  Barley.  Oati.  Rye. 

«.     d.  #.     d.  4.     d,  9,     d, 

September  20,  52    6  30    9  21    7  32    8 

September  27,  53    2  30    2  22    2  S3    1 

October   4,....  56    0  31    1  23    4  33    8 

October  11,....  57    9  31    3  23    4  34    2 


Wheat 

Barter. 

Feb.  5, 1842, 
"  1.1843, 
"  1.1844, 
«  1,1845, 
••    1.1846, 

May  5,  1846, 

289^43 
222,501 
219,850 
344,668 
1,061,781 
1,339,955 

60.711 
53.395 
18,935 
8,141 
74,467 
92,572 

Beaiifl. 

Pea«. 

s.     d. 

«.     d. 

42  10 

37    0 

42    5 

38    9 

43     1 

42    6 

43     1 

44    3 

C(mmerci4d  Chramde  and  Bmem^ 
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Avnuox  FBics  or  osair 

Wheat. 

ri; 

Oati. 

Rye. 

Beam. 

P«af. 

«.    d. 

«. 

d. 

«.    d. 

«. 

d. 

$.    d. 

OctoWr  18^... 

58    2 

32    0 

22 

5 

34    5 

44 

5 

43    0 

October  25^... 

59    5 

33    0 

24  11 

34    5 

45 

5 

44    1 

November    1, 

60    1 

34    3 

26 

2 

33    2 

November    8, 

59    7 

35    1 

25 

2 

35    7 

...•< 

November  15, 

58    6 

35    0 

26 

3 

38    2 

....  1 

November  23, 

57  11 

34    1 

25 

5 

37    1 

November  29, 

58    2 

33    2 

25 

0 

35    4 

....I 

December    6, 

59    0 

32  10 

24 

7 

35    0 

•*••■ 

December  13, 

59    4 

32    9 

24 

6 

36    8 

..... 

December  20, 

57  11 

32    7 

23 

4 

34    5 

39 

6 

42    5 

December  27, 

55    4 

32    5 

23 

0 

32    8 

38 

6 

39  10 

January    3,... 

55    1 

31  11 

22 

3 

33    6 

37 

9 

39    1 

January  10,... 

56    3 

31  10 

21 

9 

33  11 

36 

8 

38  U 

January  17,... 

56    2 

31  11 

22 

3 

34    9 

36 

9 

39    3 

January  24,... 

55    7 

31    8 

21 

10 

37    8 

36 

1 

36    8 

January  31,... 

54    8 

31    3 

21 

10 

32    0 

35 

6 

35    8 

February    7,.. 

54    3 

30  10 

21 

7 

34    2 

35 

9 

35    6 

February  14r. 

54    9 

30    6 

21 

10 

32    7 

34 

9 

35    7 

February  21,.. 

55    0 

29  11 

21 

6 

32  10 

34 

9 

34    3 

February  28,.. 

54    6 

29    7 

21 

5 

33    4 

34 

2 

35    9 

March    7 

54  10 

29    3 

21  10 

33    6 

34  11 

33    8 

March  14, 

54    3 

29    4 

21 

9 

34    3 

35 

2 

34    9 

March  21, 

55    1 

29  10 

22 

0 

33  10 

34 

4 

33    4 

March  28, 

55    5 

30    2 

22 

1 

34    0 

35 

0 

33    3 

April    4, 

55    9 

30    9 

22 

6 

33    7 

34  10 

34    2 

April  11, 

56    0 

30    9 

22 

9 

33    4 

35 

1 

33    8 

April  18, 

56    0 

30    9 

22 

9 

33    4 

35 

1 

33    8 

April  25 

^5  10 

30    5 

22 

9 

35    5 

34 

9 

34    5 

May   2, 

55    6 

30    1 

23 

4 

33    7 

34  10 

33  10 

May    9 

56    5 

29    8 

23 

7 

32    5 

34  11 

33  10 

May  16 

56    8 

29    7 

23 

^ 

33    5 

35 

8 

34    7 

May  23, 

55    5 

28  10 

23 

8 

34    6 

36 

0 

34    6 

The  highest  point  i(  appe&rs,  was  Nov.  1,  when  the  price  reached  605.  Id,  per 
quarter.  Since  the  course  has  been  gradually  downward,  notwithstanding  that, 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  proposed  and  carried  through  parliament  a  bill  to 
make  49.  the  maximum  duty  upon  wheat,  and  after  January,  1849,  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  The  proposed  duty  is  probably  sufficient  to  prevent  any  extraordinary 
import  for  the  present  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  export  of  breadstuflb 
from  the  port  of  New  York  has  been  very  large.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  relative  quantities  for  some  years, 

EXPOBT  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR  AVD  CORN,  MOMTHLT,  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NSW  YORK. 


Months. 
December, . 
January,.. 


February, 31,456 

Marcb, .• 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July 

August, 

September, 

October,. 

November, 


From  Dec 

.,  1839.  to 

From  Dec. 

Not., 

1840. 

Nov., 

Flour. 

Cork. 

Flour. 

barrels. 

bush. 

barrels. 

26,858 

4,747 

28,447 

19,S40 

17,807 

34,917 

31,456 

26,566 

34,984 

30,392 

19,888 

26,244 

32,774 

16,842 

20,739 

52,648 

20,920 

16,830 

36,316 

11,923 

20,575 

27,056 

9,561 

17,599 

74,105 

10,923 

16,374 

50,702 

7,810 

16,426 

60,879 

9,996 

31,697 

32,159 

2,011 

25,501 

^  1840,  to 

1841. 

Cork. 

bush. 

7,120 

3,491 

6,259 

19,966 

19,847 

28,481 

24,581 

12,256 

6,013 

1,355 

11,567 

2,468 


From  Dec,  1841,  to 

Nov.,  1849. 

Flour.  Corv. 

barrels.  htuBh. 

49,986  7,970 

39.666  21,023 

14,787  574116 

13,857  23,281 

17,492  2,277 

15,577  1,835 

34,050  14,039 

23,892  3,902 

30,04S>  4,057 

26,600  7,854 

40,069  4,986 

22,798  12,981 


Total, 474,685      158,994      299,333      143,404      328,817      161,431 
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Ckmrnerciai  Ckrtmide  and  Review, 


Months. 
December^.. 

January, 

February,... 

March, 

April,.. 


May, 24,743 

June,.. 

Joly, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November,. 


Tabli— Continnecl. 

1841-44. 

1844-45. 

Flour. 

Cora. 

Floor. 

Com. 

Flour. 

Corn. 

45,132 

2,130 

19,139 

20,058 

102,277 

133,429 

34,945 

3,029 

13,316 

13.370 

69,613 

112,607 

18,342 

2,428 

6.388 

7,247 

41,153 

201,220 

23,030 

6,237 

14,656 

18,703 

37,152 

10,581 

30,183 

35,977 

17.J22 

20,084 

64,497 

17,444 

24,743 

39,288 

24.781 

6,672 

70,633 

92,756 

48,330 

15,521 

27,351 

7,190 

58,003 

♦74,569 

44,102 

59,683 

21,495 

4,702 

48,783 

28,406 

50,272 

6,118 

, 

19,096 

7,592 

60,616 

6,647 

19,671 

5,406 

59,473 

4,293 

16,835 

19,261 

71,773 

75,837 

Total, 373,242      224,410      386,382      190,921      443,328      642,606 

*  To  June  16th. 
l%e  year  1840  was  one  of  large  exports ;  bat  it  appears  that  the  qaanthy  sent 
from  New  York  during  the  six  and  a  half  months  ending  with  June  16th,  has 
been  much  larger  than  the  export  for  any  former  year.  The  export  of  c(nii  has 
been  larger  than  any,  for  three  years  togetiier.  The  whole  export  of  flour,  with 
the  destination  from  the  United  States,  is  seen  in  the  following  table  >— 

BARRELS  OF  FLOUR  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

WHereto.  '1840.  1841.  184!. 

Swed.  W.  Indies, 7.882  15,624  10,673 

Danishdo., 45,148  43,397  40,143 

Dutch  Cast  Indies, 2,300  7,841  380 

Dutch  West  Indies 13,157  14,932  12,086 

England, 620,128  298,985  208,024 

Gibraltar, 12,891  19,229  5.493 

British  East  Indies, 4,565  11,357  4,560 

British  West  Indies, 232,329  246,465  237,472 

British  Am.  Colonies,....  432.356  377,808  369,048 

France,. 74,416  1,340  479 

French  West  Indies,....  10.491  5.398  9,011 

Hayti, 28,724  36.456  24,745 

Cuba, 69,818  69.337  46,846 

Spanish  West  Indies,...  20,966  15,566  12,392 

Madeira, 3,087  5,408  331 

CapedeVeids, 4,167  1,324  824 

Texas, 9,861  6,401  3,577 

Mexico, 15«826  19,602  21,490 

Honduras, 7,879  4,699  7,264 

Central  America, 469  310 

Colombia,. 28.707  28.796  27,857 

Brazil, 197,823  282,406  198,317 

Aigentine  Republic, 12,063  22,132  2,832 

Chili,^ 8.157  6,478  4,452 

South  America, 2,521  1.950  4,349 

West  Indies, 11,263  1,626  814 

Africa, 2,218  3,728  2,466 

NOTthwest  Coast, 3,935  5,307  381 

Other  ports,. 10,000  46,557  33,895 


1841. 

1844. 

184i. 

2,174 

7,424 

9,750 

37,667 

51,723 

53,903 

1,680 

2,603 

1,579 

1,426 

15,972 

18.224 

19,436 

1674296 

35.355 

4,033 

7,963 

10,747 

3,272 

820 

3,430 

170,577 

303,394 

281,22& 

190,322 

319,022 

287.597 

3,304 

3,187 

22,980 

9,277 

10.216 

29,437 

41,801 

53,156 

11,170 

34,875 

47.795 

4,506 

17,222 

17,465 

825 

1,898 

1,9S1 

1,746 

1,999 

2.025 

17,003 

21,040 

4,002 
19.784 

426 

1,424 

8.342 
543 

35,462 

20,303 

39,399 

192,454 

28,1818 

209,845 

6.258 

7,071 

11,184 

5.574 

4,863 

7,189 

870 

5,520 

4,856 

3,152 

2.404 

1,284 

1,201 

3.708 

4,385 

1,710 

3,638 

61,623 

94,878 

47,338 

Total  barrels, 1,893,182  1,510.613  1,283,602  841.474  1,438.574  1,195,230 

Average  price, (5  37       (5  20       ^6  00    (4  50       $4  75       (4  51 

Notwithstanding  this  large  trade,  flour  was  never  before  so  low  as  now.  The 
quantities  still  coming  forward  on  all  the  great  avenues,  are  enormously  great 
It  is  possible  that  the  quantity  produced  may,  in  some  degree,  compensate  the 
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lurmer  for  the  low  prices  obtained ;  but  the  expenses  are  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity forwarded.  In  the  long  mn,  an  abnndance  of  good  agricultural  wealth  of  any 
•oit,  cannot  be  an  evil.  Although  purchasers  may  sustain  temporary  losses  from 
the  lall  in  money  prices  occasion^  by  the  suddenly  enhanced  supply,  yet  the 
springs  of  industry  and  the  activity  of  trade  must  be  stimulated  into  an  animation 
that  win  redound  to  the  general  welfare.  The  great  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  food  here,  is  a  guarantee  that,  under  the  reduced  duty  of  England,  the  price  of 
bread  cannot  rise  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  wages  of  labor  materially,  and  con- 
sequently, not  the  consumption  of  goods.  With  each  successive  year,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  two  nations  are  bound  more  closely  together,  and  the  disaster  that 
might  attend  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries  become  of  greater  magnitude, 
the  danger  of  that  rupture  diminishes. 

The  expenditure  of  the  federal  government  during  the  suumier  and  fall,  will  be 
large.  In  December  last  the  secretary  estimated  the  revenues  and  expenditures 
for  the  year  ending  July,  1847,  as  follows. 

ReTeBOM.  ExpenditOTM. 


euBtoms, $22,500,000 

Lends. 2,400,000 

Miaccilaneous, 100,000 


Civil  List, $4,925,292 

Army, 3.364,458 

Fortification, 4,331,809 

Navy, 6,339,390 

Other, 5,557,864 


Total $25,000,000  $25,518,813 

In  consequence  of  the  war,  the  army  and  navy  items  have  been  increased  by 
the  sum  of  $23,952,904 ;  which  sum  will  be,  it  is  estimated,  somewhat  reduced 
by  the  modification  of  the  tariff,  and  the  imposition  of  duties  on  tea  and  cofiee> 
simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the  warehousing  system.  But  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  department  requires  to  raise  by  loan  and  Treasury  notes,  near 
thirteen  millions,  after  absorbing  the  balance  on  hand.  The  secretary  asks  for 
power  to  make  the  loan,  either  by  stock  or  treasury-note  issues  according  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  case.  The  latter  is  by  all  means  the  most  advisable  form  of  loan, 
inasmuch  as  that  it  is  not  only  receipt  for  public  dues,  and  therefore  to  be 
promptly  cancelled  within  the  year  if  expenses  diminish  or  revenues  increase ; 
but  the  notes  are  exceedingly  useful  in  the  operations  of  exchange,  and  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  millions  can  always  be  suspended  in  the  internal  operations  of  the 
country— operating  rather  as  an  increase  to  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  that 
of  a  very  desirable  nature,  than  as  a  diminution  of  capital  employed  in  the  indus- 
trial pursuits,  as  is  the  case  when  the  government  borrows  money  from  those  re- 
servoirs which  are  more  appropriately  the  sources  whence  commerce  draws  its 
facilities. 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


LAW  FOR  DEALERS  IN  GUNPOWDER,  SALTPETRE,  etc. 
The  followiDg  law  of  "  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,"  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the  keeping  of  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  and 
certain  other  substances,  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  was  passed  May  13th,  1846,  ap- 
proved by  the  governor,  and  is,  therefore,  the  law  of  the  state,  now  in  force : — 

Sec  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
,  to  have  or  keep  any  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  any  one  house,  store,  building,  or  other 
place  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  southward  of  a  line  running  through  the  centre  of 
Forty-second  street,  from  the  North  to  the  East  river. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  under  his  official  seal, 
to  grant  licenses  to  petBons  desirous  to  sell  powder  at  retail  in  the  said  city  of  New  York. 
The  persons  so  licensed,  may  have  on  their  premises,  if  actually  kept  there  for  sale,  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  not  exceeding  in  all,  twelve  pounds  at  any  one  time,  to  be  put  up 
in  tight  copper  or  tin  canisters,  containing  or  capable  of  containing  only  one  pound  each. 
The  persons  so  licensed  shall  not  be  protected  against  any  of  the  penalties  or  consequences 
hereinafter  provided  for  violations  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  except  while  they  have 
on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  front  of  each  of  the  houses  or  buildings  in  which  they 
may  be  licensed  to  sell  powder  under  this  section,  a  sign  on  which  shall  be  distinctly 
printed,  in  characters  legible  to  persons  passing  such  houses  or  buildings,  the  words  '*  li- 
censed to  sell  gunpowder." 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  persons  actually  dealing  in  gunpowder  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  hate  five  quarter-casks  of  gunpowder,  but  no  more,  at  any  one  time,  on  the 
walk  in  front  of  their  stores  during  the  day-time,  for  the  purpose  of  packing  the  same, 
and  sending  the  same  either  on  board  of  a  vessel,  or  to  some  place  without  the  district 
specified  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  but  for  no  longer  time  than  shall  be  actually  ne- 
cessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  The  powder  kept  or  had  under  this  section,  may,  if 
covered  completely  and  securely  with  a  leather  or  canvass  bag  or  case,  be  carried  through 
the  street  during  the  day.time,  to  a  vessel  as  aforesaid,  or  other  place  without  the  district 
last  mentioned.  If  the  same  be  put  on  board  of  any  vessel  within  such  district,  such 
vessel  shall,  before  sundown,  haul  into  the  stream  to  a  distance  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred jrards  from  any  dock,  wharf,  pier  or  bulkhead,  and  shall  not,  at  any  time,  until  eight 
o'clock  of  the  morning,  while  such  powder  is  on  board,  lie  within  three  hundred  yiurds 
of  any  dock,  wharf,  pier,  or  bulkhead  of  said  city.  All  powder  had,  kept,  prepared  or 
carried,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  have  distinctly  and  plainly  printed  upon 
the  articles  containing  it,  the  word  **  gunpowder." 

Sec  4.  The  commander,  owner  or  owners  of  every  ship  or  other  vessel  arriving  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  and  having  more  than  twenty-eight  pounds  of  gunpowder  on  board, 
shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival,  and  before  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  ap- 
proach within  three  hundred  yards  of  any  wharf,  pier,  or  slip,  to  the  southward  of  a  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  Forty-second  street  as  aforesaid,  cause  the  said  gunpowder 
to  be  landed  by  means  of  a  boat  or  boats,  or  other  small  craA,  at  any  place  without  the 
said  limits  which  may  be  most  contiguous  to  any  magazine  for  storing  gunpowder,  and 
shall  cause  the  said  gunpowder  to  be  stored  in  such  magazine. 

Sec  5.  It  shall  be  lawful  either  to  proceed  with  any  such  ship  or  vessel  to  sea,  within 
forty-eight  hours  aAer  her  arrival,  or  to  transship  such  gunpowder  from  one  ship  or  ves- 
sel to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  exportation,  without  landing  such  gunpow- 
der, as  in  the  last  section  is  directed ;  but  in  neither  case  shall  it  be  lawful  to  keep  such 
gunpowder  for  a  longer  time  than  forty-eight  houre  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  or  ap- 
proach with  the  same  within  three  hundred  yards  of  any  wharf,  pier,  or  sUp,  in  the  said 
dty,  to  the  southward  of  the  line  specified  in  the  last  section. 

Sec.  6.  In  every  case  of  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act,  where  the  penalty 
prescribed  thereby  for  such  violation  is  the  forfeiture  of  any  gunpowder  to  the  said  fii^ 
department,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  fire-warden  of  the  said  city  to  seize  such  gunpowder 
in  the  day-time,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  conveyed  to  any  magazine  used  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  gunpowder. 

Sec  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  who  shall  have  made  any  such  seizure, 
forthwith  to  inform  the  mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  said  dty  thereof;  and  the  said 
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mayor  or  alderman  Bhall,  thereupon,  inquire  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  such  al- 
leged violation  and  seizure,  for  which  purpose  he  may  summon  any  person  or  persons  to 
testify  before  him,  and  he  shall  haye  pdwer,  in  his  discretion,  to  order  any  gunpowder  bo 
seized  to  be  restored. 

Sec  8.  Whenever  any  inhabitant  of  said  city  shall  make  oath  before  the  mayor  or  any 
alderman,  or  any  special  justice  thereof,  of  any  fact  or  circumstance,  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  said  mayor,  alderman,  or  special  justice,  shall  afford  a  reasonable  cause  of  sus- 
picion that  any  gunpowder  has  been  brought  or  is  kept  within  the  said  city,  or  in  the  har- 
bor thereof,  contrary  to  any  provision  contained  in  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
mayor,  alderman,  or  special  justice,  to  issue  his  warrant  or  warrants,  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  to  any  sheriff,  marshal,  constaUe,  or  other  fit  person  or  persons,  commanding  him  or 
them  to  search  for  such  gunpowder  in  the  day-time,  wheresoever  the  same  may  be  in 
violation  of  this  act,  and  to  seize  and  take  possession  of  the  same,  if  found  ;  but  no  per- 
son  having  or  acting  under  any  such  search-warrant,  shall  take  advantage  thereof  to  serve 
any  civil  process  whatever. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  who,  by  virtue  of  any  such  war- 
rant, shall  have  seized  any  gunpowder,  to  cause  the  same,  within  twelve  hours,  in  the 
day-time,  after  such  seizure,  to  be  conveyed  to  any  magazine  used  for  storing  gunpow- 
der ;  and  unless  the  said  mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  said  city,  should,  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  seventh  section  of  this  act,  order  the  same*to  be  restored,  such  gunpowder 
shall  be  detained  in  such  magazine,  until  it  shall  be  determined,  by  due  course  of  law, 
whether  the  same  may  have  become  forfeited  by  virtue  of  this  act 

Sec.  10.  All  actions  or  suits  for  the  recovery  of  any  gunpowder  which  may  have  been 
seized  and  stored  in  any  magazine  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  for  the  value  thereof,  or  for 
damages  sustained  by  the  seizure  or  detention  thereof,  shall  be  brought  against  the  fire 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  shall  be  commenced  within  mree  calendar 
months  next  after  such  seizure  shaU  have  been  actually  made ;  and  in  case  no  such  ac- 
tion or  suit  shall  have  been  commenced  within  such  period,  such  gunpowder  shall  be 
deemed  absolutely  forfeited  to  the  said  fire  department,  and  may  be  immediately  deliver- 
ed to  the  proper  officers  thereof  for  its  use.  No  penal  damages  shall  be  received  in  any 
such  action  or  suit ;  and  such  gunpowder  may,  at  any  time  during  the  pendency  of  any 
such  action  or  suit,  by  consent  of  the  parties  thereto,  be  removed  from  any  magazine 
where  the  same  may  have  been  stored ;  or  may  be  sold,  and  the  money  arising  from  sucb 
sale  may  be  paid  into  the  court  where  such  suit  or  action  may  be  pending,  to  abide  the 
event  thereof. 

Sec  11.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  ship  or  veasel- 
of-war  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  government,  while  lying 
distant  three  hundred  yards  or  upwards  from  the  wharves,  piers,  or  slips,  of  the  said 
dty. 

Sec  12.  If  any  gunpowder  exceeding  the  quantity  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of 
this  act,  shall  be  found  in  the  possession  or  custody  of  any  person,  by  any  fireman  of  the 
said  dty,  during  any  fire  or  alarm  of  fire  therein,  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  such  fireman  to 
seize  the  same  without  any  warrant,  and  to  report  such  seizure  without  delay  to  the 
mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  said  dty  ;  and  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  said  mayor  or 
alderman  of  the  said  dty,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  seventh  section  of  this  act, 
whether  such  gunpowder  shall  be  restored,  or  the  same  shall  be  conveyed  to  a  magazine 
for  storing  gunpowder,  and  there  detained,  until  it  shall  be  dedded  by  due  course  of  law, 
whether  such  gunpowder  be  forfeited  by  virtue  of  this  act 

Sec  13.  No  quantity  of  sulphur  more  than  ten  hundred  weight,  or  of  hemp  or  flax 
than  twenty  hundred  weight,  or  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  spirits  of  turpentine,  var- 
nish, linseed  oil,  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua-fortis,  ether,  or  shingles,  than  shall  be  allowed  by 
the  common  council  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  shall  be  put,  kept  or  stored  in  any  one 
place  in  the  said  dty,  to  the  southward  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  Fourteenth- 
Street,  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  said  common  council. 

Sec.  14.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  either  of  the  provisions  of  the  last  section, 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  ;  and  in  case 
any  person  or  persons  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  remove  any  of  the  articles  prohibited  by 
the  said  section,  within  such  time  as  may  be  allowed  for  that  purpose  by  tiie  mayor  or 
recorder,  or  any  alderman  of  the  said  dty,  he,  she,  or  they  shall,  for  every  such  neglect 
or  refusal,  pay  an  additional  sum  of  twen^-five  dollars. 

Sec.  15.  Nothing  herein  before  contained,  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  ship 
chandler  from  keeping  at  any  time,  in  any  enclosure  in  the  said  city,  any  quantity  df 
pitch,  tar,  rofiin  or  turpentine,  not  exceeding  twenty  barrels  in  the  whole 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  to  have  or  keep  any  quantity 
of  saltpetre  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds,  ofiered  for  sale  by  any  dealer,  having  the 
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same  in  any  bouBe,  store,  building  or  other  place  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  sontti- 
ward  of  the  line  mentioned  in  t!ie  first  section  of  this  act ;  and  all  provisions  of  this  act  in 
relation  to  the  having  or  keeping  of  gunpowder,  shall  apply  to  the  having  or  keeping  of' 
saltpetre  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  except  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  seventeenth  section 
of  this  act 

Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  section,  saltpetre  may  be  had  or  kept  by  any 
dealer,  in  any  quantity,  within  any  fire-proof  building  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik,  provided 
it  be  the  only  merchandise  stored  or  kept  within  such  building. 

Sec.  18.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  shall  subject  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  ofibnce^ 
to  be  recovered  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city  of  New  Yorit ;  and 
such  offender,  on  conviction  before  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  of  any  violations  of  fie  provisions  aforesaid,  or  either  of  them,  may 
be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year.  All  gunpowder  or 
saltpetre,  found  within  the  limits  specified  in  the  first  section  oi  this  act,  shaJl  be  forfeited 
to  the  use  of  the  said  fire  department. 

Sec.  19.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  be  injured  at  any  fire  occurring  with« 
in  the  Umits  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  by  means  of  any  explosion  resulting  from  the 
violation  by  any  other  person  or  persons  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  rela- 
ting to  saltpetre  or  gunpowder,  the  person  or  persons  guilty  of  such  violations,  shall,  on 
conviction  before  the  general  sessions  aforesaid,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
State  Prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years.  Jf  such  violation  occasions  the  death 
of  anv  person  or  persons,  the  offender  shall,  on  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter in  the  third  degree,  and  punished  as  now  provided  by  law  in  relation  to  the 
crime  last  named. 

Sec  20.  The  penalties  and  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  vessel  receiv- 
ing gunpowder  on  freight,  provided  such  vessel  do  not  remain  at  any  wharf  of  the  said 
city,  or  within  three  hundred  3rards  thereof,  after  sunset,  or  on  any  other  day  whilst  having 
gunpowder  on  board. 

Sec  21.  All  pecuniary  penalties  imposed  by  this  act,  may  bo  sued  for  and  recovered 
with  costs  of  suit,  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof,  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
fire  department  of  the  said  city,  for  the  use  of  the  said  fire  department. 

Sec  22.  All  actions  for  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  incurred  under  this  act,  shall  be  com- 
menced within  one  year  next  after  incurring  such  forfeiture  or  penalty. 

Sec.  23.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  heretofore  passed,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  repealed  ;  but  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  suit 
or  prosecution  already  commenced,  or  any  penalty,  forfeiture  or  offence  already  incurred 
•r  committed  under  any  such  law  or  part  of  a  law. 


COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  Journal  de  BruxdleM  contains  a  condensed  statement  of  the  conmiercial  treaty 
concluded  between  France  and  Belgium.  It  consists  of  thirteen  artides,  and  certain  stip- 
nlations  of  some  importance,  referring  to  dyed  linens,  and  an  alteration  of  the  duties  in 
flaxen  cloths. 

The  stipulations  in  favor  of  Belgium  are  first  with  reference  to  the  duties  on  yam  snd 
muslins,  which,  from  the  10th  of  August,  1846,  are  to  be  imported  into  France  on  these 
terms: — 

1st.  For  3rarns,  the  first  3,000,000  kilogrammes  at  the  duties  anterior  to  the  royal  ordon- 
nance  of  26th  June,  1842 ;  beyond  2,000,000,  and  up  to  3,000,000  of  kilogrammes,  in- 
creased by  the  dififcrence  agreed  in  favor  of  Belgium  between  its  own  tarifl*  and  the  gen- 
eral tarifif;  beyond  3,000,000  kilogrammes,  the  duties  anterior  to  the  ordonnance  of  26th 
June,  1842. 

For  muslins,  up  to  3,000,000  of  kilogrammes,  the  duties  anterior  to  the  ordonnance  of 
96th  June,  1842 ;  above  that  quantity,  the  duties  of  the  general  tariff. 

The  rule  for  the  importation  of  flax  and  hemp  from  Belgium  into  Fhmce,  is  to  be  es- 
tablished reciprocally  with  the  importation  of  the  same  produce  of  France  into  Belgium, 
and  the  duties  on  either  side  are  not  to  be  augmented  until  the  expiration  of  the  present 
treaty. 

The  Belgixmi  government  agrees  also  to  require  on  all  the  other  frontierB,  except  the 
French  frontier,  me  same  duties,  with  the  exception  of  25,000  kilos  of  yarns  from  Ger- 
many vaA  Russia,  which  Belgium  continues  to  receive  at  reduced  duties. 
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In  thifl  fiiBt  list  of  st^Hilationft  are  also  those  which,  on  the  one  hand,  reliera  the  ma- 
chinerf  of  France  from  the  surcharge  levied  by  the  law  of  1816,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
regulate  that  the  alates  of  Belgium  shall  only  be  admitted  into  France  on  the  minimum 
duty  of  the  law  of  June  5,  1845. 

There  is  also  an  article  regulating  the  arrangements  for  packet-boats  conveying  letters 
and  passengers  into  the  ports  of  Fnmce. 

The  concessions  made  by  France  are — 

1.  The  arrangements  with  respect  to  wines  and  oBl  tissues  continue  the  stipulation  of 
the  16th  July,  1842. 

S.  A  decrease  of  12  per  cent  on  the  salts  of  France  sent  to  Belgum,  instead  of  7  per 
cent,  at  at  present 

3i  The  annulling  of  the  supplementary  taxes  established  in  Belgium,  in  1 843,  on  woollen 
yams,  new  clothes,  and  fashionable  manufactures  from  France.  Woollen  yams  are  to  pay 
three-fourths  of  the  former  duty,  and  the  other  articles  the  duties  levied  before  1843. 

4  Annulling  the  supplementary  duties  of  9  and  6}  per  cent  on  caasimeres,  and  similar 
manufactures. 

5.  The  continuance  of  the  decrees  of  1844  and  1845,  which  took  from  cotton  tissues, 
of  French  production,  the  extra  duties  which  before  existed. 

There  are  some  reciprocal  agreements  as  to  the  navigation  of  mutual  rivers ;  and  a 
special  clause  declares,  **  If  increase  of  the  present  Octroi  duties,  or  other  duties  6i  the 
Belgian  communes,  shall  injure  the  profit  of  France  in  these  stipulations,  the  simple  dec- 
laration of  the  French  government,  after  one  month's  notice,  shall  be  sufficient  to  render 
this  treaty  nuU  and  void" 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


KNOLL  NEAR  THE  WEST  END  OF  THE  PAN  SAND. 

A  KNOLL  having  grown  up  about  three  cables  length  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of 
the  West  Pan  Sand  Buoy,  its  position  has  been  temporarily  marked  by  a  green  buoy, 
which  will  be  repUced  in  a  few  days  by  a  buoy  colored  red  and  white  in  chequers,  and 
marked  P«n  Sand  Knoll. 

The  depth  of  the  water  upon  this  knoU,  does  not,  in  one  spot,  exceed  nine  feet,  at 
low  water,  spring  tides ;  and  the  said  green  buoy  lies  in  ten  feet,  and  with  the  following 
marks  and  compass  bearings,  viz : 

Margate  Wind  Mills,  their  apparent  width  open  south  of  Margate  New  Churdi 
8.E.1S. 

Moncton  Beacon,  in  line  with  the  low  west  end  of  Upper  Hale  Grove,  S.  by  E. 

West  Pan  Sand  Buoy,  N.  N.  W. 

Pan  Sand  Beacon  E.  ^  S. 

South  Knoll  Buoy  S.  £.  i  S. 

NoTB. — Masters  of  vessels,  pilots,  and  others,  should  be  careful  not  to  navigate  be- 
tween the  above-mentioned  Knoll  Buoy,  and  the  West  Pan  Sand  Buoy. 


BUOYAGE  ON  THE  EAST  COAST. 

T^  Trinity  Board  have  published  their  alterations  of  the  colors  and  characters  of  the 
nadermentioDed  buoys : — 


The  Inner  Shoal, 
The  Holm  Hook, 
The  S.  W.  Gorton, 
The  Middle  Gorton, 
The  West  Gorton, 


The  S.  W.  Scroby, 
The  Scroby  Elbow, 
The  West  Scroby, 
The  Middle  Scroby, 
The  North  Scroby. 


All  which  buoys  are  at  present  colored  while—will  be  taken  away  and  replaced  by 
buoys  colored  black  and  white  in  chequers ;  and  a  beacon  buoy  colored  black,  will  be 
placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Sand  instead  of  the  white  beacon  buoy  now 
at  that  station;  the  staff  and  ball  will  also  be  taken  away  from  the  South  St  Nicholas 
Buoy,  (red,)  and  the  buoy  chequered  bUck  and  white,  now  upon  the  Barber,  will  be  re- 
placed by  one  colored  wholly  black. 

It  is  hereby  further  notified,  that  the  N.  E.  Bamard  Buoy,  (now  white,)  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  buoy  chequered  black  and  white,  and  surmounted  by  a  staff  and  ball ;  and  the 
black  booy  oq  SiaeweU  Bank  wiU  thenceforth  be  colored  black  and  white  in  ciiclea. 
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LIGHT-HOUSE  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  PART  OF  BERMUDA. 

A  Light-Houee  has  been  erected  on  the  southern  part  of  Bertnuda,  in  latitude  32°  14" 
N.,  and  longitude,  64°  50"  West  of  Greenwich,  on  which  a  revolving  light  was  exhibited 
the  Ist  of  this  month,  and  it  will  be  exhibited  every  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

It  is  elevated  365  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  may  be  seen 
from  the  deck  of  a  frigate  seven  or  eight  leagues.  It  is  higher  than  the  adjoining  land, 
and  in  day-time  will  appear  like  a  sail.  It  is  visible  aU  round  the  island,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  area  of  10  degrees  between  S.  64°  W.,  and  S.  74  West  by  compass,  and  with- 
in this  area  it  will  be  intercepted  by  high  land. 

Bermuda  is  always  approached  with  more  safety  from  the  southward,  and  in  running 
for  it  at  night,  or  in  thick  weather,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  to  the  northward  of 
32°  8"  latitude  before  seeing  the  light  or  the  land. 

In  coming  from  the  S.  E.,  the  light  should  not  be  brought  to  the  southward  of  W.  by  S., 
or  approached  nearer  than  six  or  seven  miles  during  the  night  Coming  from  the  west- 
ward, it  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  ten  or  twelve  miles,  until  it  bears  to  the 
northward  of  N.  E.  by  E. 

With  the  light  between  N.  E.  and  W.  the  coast  is  free  from  danger,  and  may  be  safely 
approached  within  three  miles. 

Any  vessel  getting  sight  of  the  light  from  the  northward  had  better  haul  ofif  immediately, 
as  the  reefs  extend  all  round  from  the  S.  W.  to  the  north,  and  N.  E.,  from  fifteen  to  six- 
teen miles. 

The  light  will  show  a  bright  flash,  continuing  for  six  or  eight  seconds,  and  repeated 
once  every  minute.  Between  the  flashes,  the  light  will  be  seen  about  ten  miles 
distant 

By  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Light-Houses. 

Stowb  W.  Seon,  Clerk. 

Hamilton^  Bermuda,  May  5, 1846. 


THE  BRITISH  MARINE  SOCIETY. 
It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  in  this  country  that  there  is  in  England  a  national 
institution  for  the  equipment,  maintenance,  and  instruction  of  distressed  boys  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  Indian  Navy,  and  the  merchant  service,  and  the  fisheries.  By  the 
English  papers,  we  notice  that  this  society  held  their  annual  meeting  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1846.  This  society,  it  appears,  since  its  formation  in  June,  1756,  to  December  1845, 
had  fitted  out  and  provided  for  47^263  boys ;  from  1756  to  1814  had  given  a  bounty  of 
sea-clothing  to  39,360  landsmen.  In  1845  they  had  sent  to  sea  in  the  Royal  navy  163 
boys,  in  the  Indian  navy  40,  in  the  merchant  service  652,  and  they  had  remaining  on 
board  the  Iphigenia,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1845,  74. 


POINTE-A-PETRE,  GUADALOUPE. 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Pointe-a-Petre,  Guadaloupe,  April  25th,  1846,  is 
copied  from  the  Portland,  (Me.)  Aigus : — 

"  Dear  Sir— The  object  of  this  is  to  acquaint  you  with  a  new  decision  of  our  govern- 
ment— ^by  which,  on  the  12th  of  June  next,  duties  shall  be  put  on  building  materials,  and 
of  coarse  port  charges  on  vessels  as  formerly." 


BUOYAGE  OF  THE  GULL  STREAM. 
The  Trinity  House  Board  have  published  a  notice  to  the  effect,  that  on  or  about  the 
1st  June,  1845,  the  Elbow  Buoy  iii  the  Gull  Stream,  now  colored  white,  will  be  replaced  by 
a  black  and  white  chequered  buoy,  surmounted  by  a  staff'  and  ball. 


PORT  OF  WILMmOTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Conuniasioners  of  Navigation  have  rescinded  the  order  requiring  all  vessels  from 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  be  visited  by  the  Port  Physician  before  coming 
to  towni  and  they  may  now  pass  up  unrestricted. 


^^^^P*» '^•^^  ^^^^0  ^^^^^^^^vi^W»  ^^^^Ppp^s^^^P  • 
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RAILROAD  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


A(X:iDENTS  ON  RAILWAYS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Thb  Qfloal  amuud  report  from  the  RailWhy  DepartniMit  of  the  Board  of  Tnde  lias  jqat 
Ibeen  presented  to  ParliaiDeat  for  the  years  1844  and  1845 ;  from  which  it  appean  that 
in  1844  ten  persons  were  killed,  foor  of  whom  were  passenfen,  and  one  hoadred  and 
ODOt  eighty-two  of  whom  were  passengers,  injured  in  a  gnater  or  leas  degree,  the  rnnssa 
6f  the  accident  being  beyond  the  control  of  passengers ;  that  nine  paasaogev  were  kiUad* 
and  ten  iiyored,  owing  to  their  own  neglect  or  ill  condact ;  that  thirty-siz  servants  of  the 
companies  were  killed,  and  twenty-four  injured,  under  circumstances  not  attended  widp 
danger  to  other  portions  of  the  public ;  and  that  forty-five  persons  other  than  aervanta  of 
the  oompanies  were  killed,  and  nine  injured,  under  ciroumstanoea  not  involving  danger  to 
passengers.  The  report  says  that  the  actual  number  of  accidents  in  the  yeata  1844  and 
1845  are  greater  than  they  were  in  previous  years ;  but  the  real  danger  aziaing  from  lail* 
way  travelling  can  only  be  appreciated  when  the  number  of  accidents  shall  be  conaidecad 
in  oonnection  with  the  additional  amount  of  miles  of  new  railway  which  have  been  open* 
ed,  and  the  enormous  augmentation  of  ndlway  travellers.  For  this  purpose,  the  follow- 
ing table  has  been  made.  It  includes  the  yean  1841,  *42,  '43,  '44,  and  the  first  half  of 
'45.  The  last  half  of  '45  is  not  included,  in  consequence  of  the  statistical  returns  for 
that  period  not  having  yet  been  received  from  the  railway  oompanies  by  thB  Board  of 
Trade.  The  table  is  entitled—**  Statement  of  the  number  of  *  accidents  attended  with 
personal  injury  or  danger  to  the  publio,  arising  from  cauaes  beyond  the  control  of  passfin 
gers,'  distinguishing  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  iqjured  in  the  last  five  months  of 
the  year  1840 ;  in  each  year,  from  1841  to  1844,  and  in  the  fint  six  months  of  the  year 
1845 ;  showing  also  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  open,  the  number  of  passengers  con- 
veyed, and  the  proportion  of  those  injured  to  th^  total  number  carried  in  eadi  of  the 
above  periods." 


MO,  rSBSOlfS  IMJUIID. 

Prop,  of  persons 

No.ot 
acd- 

Na  miles 
of  railway 

Total  No.  of 

injured  to  the 
total  number  of 

Yean. 

Inj'rd, 

dents. 

Rill'd. 

not  fa- 
tally. 

Total. 

open. 

caiiied. 

'       iid. 

Last  5  ma  of  1840, 

28 

22 

131 

153 

1,3304 
1.5561 

6,029,866 

lin      39,410 

1841, 

29 

24 

72 

96 

90,449,754 

1        81M18 

1842, 

10 

5 

14 

19 

l,717i 

21,358,445 

1     1,124,198 

1843, 

5 

3 

3 

6 

1,798J 
1,912} 

25,572,525 

1     4,262,067 

••         1844, 

34 

10 

74 

84 

30,363,052 

1        356,702 

1st  6  mo.  of  1845, 

15 

2 

30 

32 

2,1184 

16,720,550 

1        522,517 

RECEIPTS  OF  ENGLISH  RAILWAYS. 
The  London  Economist  furnishes  the  following  table,  showing  by  te  amoimis  received 
the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  railway  travelling,  and  in  the  tnnaport  of  goods 
by  railway,  daring  the  three  yean  preceding  June  30th,  1845  ^-* 

Trending  June  30,  Miles  open.  Sec  ftom  psM.  Bee.  ftu.  foods,  etc  Total. 

1843, 1,7984  je3,110,957        Xl,4d4,932  ;64,535,189 

1844, 1,912}  3.439,294          1,635,380  5,074,674 

1845, 2,118i  3,976,341          2,333,373  6,209,714 

The  increase  of  traffic  thus  shown,  is  still  progressing ;  a  fact  in  favor  oC  the  syftom  of 
low  farea,  which  is  becoming  quite  popular  in  England. 
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REDUCTION  OF  FARES  ON  ENGLISH  RAILWAYS. 
It  appears  from  the  last  aDDual  report  from  the  Railway  Department  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  that  on  the  Grand  Junction  line,  98  miles  long,  the  fares  hare  been 
redaced,  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1844,  on  the  first-class,  from  248.  6d.  to  17b.;  and  oa 
the  second,  from  Ids.  to  148.  On  the  Great  North  of  England,  45  miles  long,  first^dasi, 
from  ISs.  to  98. ;  and  on  the  second,  from  9s.  to  8s.  On  the  Great  Western,  118}  miles 
long,  first-class,  from  30s.  to  378.  6d. ;  eecond,  from  21&  to  ISs.  6d.  On  the  Leeds  and 
Selby,  6  miles  long,  first-class,  from  2b.  to  Is.  4d. ;  second,  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  On  the 
London  and  Birmingham,  112}  miles  long,  first-dass,  from  30s.  to  238. ;  second,  from 
208.  to  178.  On  the  London  and  Brighton,  50  milee  long,  first-claas,  from  128.  to  10s. ; 
second,  from  88.  to  78.  6d.  On  the  London  and  Croydon,  10}  miles  long,  first-cUfls,  from 
9s.  dd.  to  Is.  Sd. ;  second,  from  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  On  the  Southwestern^  94  miles  long,  fint- 
daas,  from  23s.  6d.  to  198.  6d.,  and  added  a  second-dass  at  15s.  On  the  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  85  milee  long,  fhvt-dass,  from  23s.  to  15s. ;  second,  from  178.  to  lis.  6d. 
On  the  Mandieeter  and  Leeds,  51  miles  long,  first-claas,  from  15s.  to  lis. ;  second,  from 
98.  6d.  to  88.  6d.  On  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  60  miles  long,  first-class,  from  16b,  to 
12s. ;  second,  12b.  to  Os.  On  the  North  Union,  22  miles  long,  first-class,  from  8s.  6d.  to 
48.  6d. ;  second,  from  48.  to  38.  On  the  Southeastern,  88  nulee  long,  first-claas,  from  188. 
6d.  to  158.;  second,  from  12s.  to  10s.  On  the  York  and  North  Midland,  24  miles  long, 
first-claas,  from  7s«  to  6s.;  second,  from  5s.  to  48.  6d.  In  addition  to  these  reductions, 
great  facilities  and  reductions  have  been  afforded  by  third-class  carriages  and  return 
tickets,  of  which  no  note  is  taken.  Since  die  doee  of  the  year,  further  reductions  have 
taken  place  on  some  of  the  lines,  which,  of  course,  are  not  indnded  in  this  report  On 
the  following  lines,  no  reductions  hare  been  made : — ^Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  Hull 
and  Selby,  Lancaster  and  Preston,  Midland,  and  Preston  and  Wyre.  The  total  length  of 
new  railways  opened  in  1644  waa  195  miles  45}  chains ;  and  in  1845,293  miles  77  chains. 


TROY  AND  GREENBD8H  RAILROAD. 
This  road,  which  waa  partially  opened  for  travel  on  the  13th  of  June,  1845,  extends 
from  the  city  of  Troy  to  Greenbush,  opposite  Albany,  and  ia  Bix  miles  long.  It  appearB, 
by  the  last  annual  report  of  the  directors,  made  to  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  that  the 
cost  of  construction  to  January  let,  1846,  was  (233,371  39.  The  receipts  of  the  com- 
pany from  June  13th,  1845,  when,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  road  was  only  partially 
opened,  to  the  first  of  January,  1846,  was  from  98,711  passengers,  9 12,200  86,  and 
from  freight,  $3,647  32 ;  making  a  total  of  $15,846  18.  The  expensee  for  the  same 
period  were  $5,981  21 ;  and  the  dividends  made  to  stockholders,  $7,843  62.  The 
number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains  was  13,636 ;  for  freight  do.,  500  miles.  The 
company  have  three  locomotives,  and  two  Troy-built  cars,  handsomely  furnished,  and  as 
commodious  and  convenient  as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  The  company  have  judiciously 
adopted  the  lowest  rate  of  fare,  (12}  cents)  two  cents  per  mile.  There  are  no  roads  in 
the  United  States  more  effidently  managed,  or  better  conducted  than  the  Troy.  The 
"  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,"  the  «  Schenectady  and  Troy,"  and  the  *«  Troy  and  Green- 
bush"  railroads,  all  pass  through  the  main  street  of  the  dty,  and  take  up  passengers  at 
the  door  of  each  of  the  prindpal  hotels,  the  ^  Mansion  House,"  the  **  Troy  House," 
etc ;  and  although  owned  by  different  companies,  they  are  all  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  L.  R.  SAROEirr,  a  most  experienced,  intelligent,  and  effident  superintendent ;  a  dr- 
cumstance  which  secures  the  utmost  regularity  as  well  as  safety.  The  travel  over  the 
Troy  and  Greenbush  road  since  the  last  report  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  stock  must  soon  take  rank  with  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. The  first  semi-annual  dividend  was  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  The  can 
leave  Tnj  and  Greenbush  every  hour  daring  the  day  and  evening. 
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RATES  OF  FREIGHT  AND  TOLL  ON  COAL, 

AOOFTBD  BT  THE  PHIL^DBLPHU  AND  BfiADINO  BAILROAD  OOMFAITT. 

The  Board  of  Managere  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Raikoad  Company,  have 
adopted  the  following  as  the  rates  of  freight  and  toll  on  coal  transported  by  that  Company. 
The  new  rates  went  into  operation  on  the  15th  of  June,  1846. 

From  Mu  Carboa.     8.  Haveo.        Pt  CUnton. 

ToFMladelphia (l  70            $1  60  (1  45 

Inclined  plane 160               150  130 

Richmond 1  60               1  50  1  30 

Nicetown 1  60               1  50  1  30 

Germantown  Railroad 1  60               1  50  1  30 

Falls  of  SchuylkiU 1  45               1  35  1  20 

Manayunk 1  35                1  25  1  15 

Conshehocken 1  25               1  25  1  10 

Turnout,  1  mile  below  Norristown               1  20               1  20  1  10 

Plymouth  Railroad 120               120  110 

Bridgeport  or  Norristown 1  20               1  20  1  10 

Port  Kennedy 1  20               1  20  1  10 

VaUeyFoige 120               120  110 

PhcBnixville 1  15               1  15  1  05 

Royer'sFord 1  10               1  10  1  00 

Pottstown 1  10               1  10  1  00 

DouglassyiUe 1  10               1  10  1  00 

Reading 1  00               1  00  0  90      . 

Mohreville 0  60               0  80  0  70 

Hamburg 0  60               0  60  0  50 

Orwigslmig 0  50               0  50  0  50 


EXPENSES  OF  THE  BRITISH  PACKET-SERVICE. 
A  Parliamentary  return  shows  the  expense  of  the  packet-service  during  the  year.  The 
amount  paid  out  of  the  exchequer,  from  grants  of  parliament  for  naval  service,  waa 
je655,418  3e.;  paid  to  the  East  India  Company  towards  the  expense  of  steam-conmni* 
nication  with  India,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  voted  in  the  miscellaneous  services, 
XSO,000.  The  expense  of  the  packet-service  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin  in  the  year, 
was  £26,831  Ss.;  Holyhead  and  Kingstown,  £17,769  7s.;  Milford  and  Waterford, 
£18,157  5s.  lOd.;  Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee,  £4,252  28.  9d.;  Weymouth,  to  the  31st 
S  May,  1845,  when  the  eetablii^ment  was  broken  up,  £2^95  2s. ;  communication 
with  foreign  parts  from  Dover,  £29,614  19s. ;  from  Falmouth,  £2,995.  The  receipts 
fOT  passage  money,  etc.,  £22,021  IBs.  9d. ;  making  the  nett  expense  of  this  packet-ser- 
vice for  the  year,  £80,593  3s.,  including  £15jl70  paid  on  account  of  the  new  vessels 
Garland,  Onjrx,  and  Violet.  The  nett  expense  of  her  migesty's  steam  vessels  employed 
as  packets  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  year — namely,  the  Acheron,  Poljrphemus,  Syden- 
ham, and  Volcano,  was  £41,522  ;  of  her  majesty's  sailing  vessels,  Crane,  Express,  Lin- 
net, Penguin,  Petrel,  Swift,  Seagull,  Cockatrice,  and  Viper,  employed  as  packets  to  South 
America,  and  as  branch-packets  on  that  line,  £20,235. 


SPEED  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  STEAMERS. 
There  are  no  boats  in  the  world  that  surpass,  or  even  equal,  in  splendor  and  speed, 
the  passage  boats  that  ply  on  the  Hudson  river,  between  New  York,  Albany,  and  Troy. 
A  short  time  since,  a  trial  of  speed  took  place  between  those  magnificent  boats,  the 
*•  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  *•  Empire."  The  "  Hendrick"  reached  Albany  a  few  minutes 
after  2^  o'clock,  and  the  "  Empire"  about  an  hour  after.  The  "  Hendrick"  made  Cald- 
well's in  two  hours  and  three  minutes,  which  is  forty-fire  miles  from  New  York  ;  Pough- 
keepsie,  (eighty  miles,)  in  three  hours  and  thirty-nine  minutes.  We  place  this  on  record 
M  one  of  the  quickest  passages  yet  made. 
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JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE. 


VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thb  acts  establishing  and  regulating  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  and  for  regulating 
coins,  have  been : — An  act  establishing  a  mint  and  regulating  the  coias  of  the  United 
States,  passed  April  3d,  1792;  an  act  regulating  foreign  coins,  and  for  other  purposes, 
Felvuary  9th,  1793 ;  an  act  in  alteration  of  the  act  establishing  a  mint  and  regulating  the 
coins  of  the  United  States,  March  3d,  1794  ;  an  act  supplementary  to  the  act  entided 
**  an  act  to  establish  a  mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States,"  passed  March 
3d,  1795 ;  an  act  respecting  the  mint,  May  27th,  1796 ;  an  act  respecting  the  mint,  April 
5Uth,  1800 ;  an  act  concerning  the  mint,  March  3d,  1801 ;  an  act  to  prolong  the  continu- 
ance of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  14th,  1818 ;  an  act  further  to  prolong  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  March  3d,  1823 ;  an  act  to  continue  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  other 
purposes.  May  19th,  185i8 ;  an  act  concerning  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  June  28th,  1834 ;  an  act  to  establish  branches  of  the  mint  of  the 
United  Sutes,  March  3d,  1835  ;  au  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  **  an  act  estab. 
liahing  a  mint  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States,"  Jan.  18th,  1837 ;  an  act  to 
•mend  an  act  entitled  *'  an  act  to  esteblish  branches  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States," 
February  13th,  1837  ;  an  act  amendatory  of  an  net  establishing  the  branch  mint  at  Dah- 
bnega,  Geoigia,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  assayer  and  coiner,  February  27th,  1843. 
The  above  is  a  complete  chronological  list  of  all  the  acts  regulating  coins  and  coinage, 
from  the  organization  of  the  government  in  1789,  to  March  3d,  1845.  We  have  compiled 
it  from  the  authorized  edition  of  the  **  Public  Statutes  at  large,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  joat  publisbed  by  Little  &,  Brown,  of  Boston,  by  the  authority  of  Congresa. 
The  following  law  passed  Congress  at  the  present  session,  and  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
d«&t.  May  22d,  1846.  As  it  is  of  importance,  establishing,  as  it  does,  the  value  of  cer- 
tain foreign  coins,  and  as  it  is  not  included  in  die  new  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  referred  to  above,  we  here  subjoin  a  correct  copy : — 

Air  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  THB  VALUE    OF  CERTAIlf   FORBTON    COUfS  A2rD   HOHSTS  OF   ACCOUHT, 
AND  TO  AMSKD  EUSTtNO   ULWS, 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepiresentatiDes  of  the  United  States  (^ 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  all  computation  at  the  custom-house,  the  for- 
eign coins  and  money  of  account  herein  specified,  shall  be  estimated  as  follows,  to  wit: 
The  specie  dollar  of  Sweden  and  Norway  at  one  hundred  and  six  cents.  The  specie  dol- 
lar of  Denmark  at  one  hundred  and  five  cents.  The  thaler  of  Prussia  and  of  the  north- 
em  States  of  Germany,  at  sixty-nine  cents.  The  fiorin  of  the  southern  States  of  Ger. 
many  at  forty  cents.  The  florin  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  of  the  city  of  Augsburff,  at 
forty-eight  and  one-half  cents.  The  lira  of  the  Lombardo  Venetian  kingdom  and  the 
lira  of  Tuscany,  at  sixteen  cents.  The  franc  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  lira  of  Sar- 
dinia, at  eighteen  cents  six  mills.  The  ducat  of  Naplea  at  eighty  cents.  The  ounce  of 
Sicily  at  two  dollars  and  forty  cents.  The  pound  of  the  British  provinces  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Canada,  at  four  dollars.  And  all  laws  incon- 
sistent with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 


REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

The  following  contrast  drawn  by  the  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  is  highly  complimentary  to 
England,  and  is  valuable  as  illustrating  the  principles  upon  which  British  l^alation  baa 
been  baaed: — 

In  1816,  ^  British  goveninicnt,  in  perfect  peace,  viotoriona  and  traiKniiU  spent 
X86,000,000  sterling,  no  part  of  which  was  appiird  to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt. 

In  1824,  its  expenditures  exceeded  X67,000,000.  In  1844,  the  latent  period  to  which 
die  accounts  have  been  completed,  its  expenditure  was  reduced  to  X55,000|000. 
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In  1816,  tiie  interest  of  the  national  debt  amounted  to  j63S,500,00d ;  it  it  now  radooed 
to  ^6,000,000,  and  i^000,000  on  temporary  annnities,  which  are  ffradually  disappear- 
ing year  by  year.  Whilst  Great  Britain  was  obtaining  these  splendid  results,  she  was 
«fiecting  a  rast  reform  in  the  manner  and  extent  of  her  public  burdens. 

Between  1815  and  1841,  a  balance  being  strack  between  taxes  increased  and  taxes  di- 
minished, this  power  has  abolished  an  amount  of  i^000,000  of  taxation,  and  last  year 
rappressed  a  further  sum  of  £6,000,000. 

The  taxes  abolished  are  those,  especially,  which  paralyze  industry,  and  oppose  obsta- 
cles to  the  superiority  of  British  commerce  over  that  of  other  nations.  In  efl^cting  this, 
do  not  imagine  that  England  has  abstained  from  carrying  out  gigantic  enterprises,  sus- 
taining mighty  struggles,  and  defending  her  wide-spread  dominions  with  an  armed  hand. 
She  possessed  in  India,  in  1816, 80,000,000  of  subjects ;  she  now  numbers  100,000,000. 
Canada  revolted  ;  the  revolt  was  suppressed  by  force.  Her  will  was  contested  in  the 
8)rrian  question ;  her  ships  decided  the  matter.  China  resisted  the  odious  commerce  'm 
opium ;  an  expedition  after  the  fashion  of  Cortes  subdued  the  Celestial  Empire.  Two 
seas  existed,  the  entrance  of  which  was  not  under  the  command  of  England,  the  Cht- 
neee  Ocean,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Aden  and  Singapore  have  completed  the  chain  of  forli 
which  bind  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

In  1816,  England  was,  without  exception,  the  state  most  heavily  burdened  by  the 
vreight  of  taxation.  She  is  now^  in  proportion  to  her  wealth,  less  taxed  than  Prance. 
Thirty  years  sgo,  England  spent  jC80,000,000  sterling,  while  France  spent  bat  the  half. 
In  1844,  England  spent  jC:55,000,000,  whilst  France  expended  X57,500,000. 

Let  us  observe,  at  the  same  time,  from  one  single  fact,  the  enormous  difierence  in  the 
resources  of  the  two  countries  for  the  supply  of  such  heavy  public  burdens.  Looking 
still  at  1844,  as  a  meana  of  comparison,  I  Hnd,  says  Baron  Dupin,  "  that  the  commerce 
of  England,  favored  by  a  skilful  system  of  taxation,  is  so  great,  that  the  mere  amount  of 
the  pr^uce  of  the  soil  and  industry  d*  Great  Britain  sold  to  foreign  nations,  in  eleven 
months,  is  equal  to  the  total  annual  expenditures  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  France,  we  only  behold  an  unlimited  increase  in  the  taxation,  and  we  have  reached  a 
point  at  which  we  require  the  amount  of  twenty-three  months  of  the  sale  of  our  produce 
to  foreigners  to  pay  our  expenditure,  whilst  eleven  months,  only,  suffice  to  the  English.** 


SAVINGS*  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Savings'  Banks  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  are  regulated  by  the 
statntes  9  Geo.  TV,,  c.  14 ;  5  and  6  Will  XV,,  c  57 ;  and  7  and  8  Vic,  c.  83. 

The  amount  allowed  to  be  invested  by  any  one  depositor  cannot  exceed  £30  in  any 
one  year,  ending  on  the  30th  of  November,  nor  more  than  XI 50  on  the  whole ;  when 
the  snm  amounts  to  J6900,  no  interest  is  payable.  The  rate  of  interest  payable  to  the 
trustees  and  managers  is  jC3  5s.  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that  payable  to  depositors  must 
not  exceed  X3  Os.  lOd,  per  cent  per  annum.  Trustees  or  Treasurers  of  any  charitable 
provident  institution  or  society,  or  charitable  donation,  or  bequest  for  the  msintenance, 
education,  or  benefit  of  the  poor,  msy  invest  sums  not  exceeding  XlOO  per  annum,  and 
not  exceeding  X300,  principal  and  interest  included.  Friendly  societies,  whose  rules 
have  been  duly  certified,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  parliament  relating  thereto,  may  deposit 
tiie  wbole,  or  any  part  of  their  fonda.  The  several  provisions  of  these  statutes,  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  deposits  and  depositors,  will  be  found  in  the  rules  of  every  Savings^ 
Bank. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1844,  there  were  577  Savings'  Banks  established  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  &c,  viz :  504  in  Great  Britain,  and  73  in  Ireland ;  and  the  amount  of 
deposits,  including  interest,  wss  X29,504,864 ;  the  number  of  accounts  open,  1,012,047, 
of  which  564,642  were  thoee  of  depositors  under  J620  each,  the  average  amount  being 
vnder  jC7,  and  the  number  of  depositors  exceeding  J6200  each  was  only  3,044.  If  tfaa 
ntmiber  of  friendly  societies  in  direct  account  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reductfoa 
of  the  National  Debt  be  added,  the  groee  total  will  show  the  number  of  accounts  to  ba 
one  wdUSon^  twehe  tkoueand,  ftntr  hundred  and  eevemtf'five,  and  the  sum  invested, 
f  Atrty-ons  tniUione,  two  hundred  and  Seventy-five  thoaaand,  six  hundred  mtd  tMrty-^ite 
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pomndt.    Since  the  20th  November,  1844, 13  Stvings'  BaDks  haye  been  estabUdied, 
¥iz:  9  in  England;  2  in  Scotland ;  and  1  in  Ireland. 

SUMMARY  OF  SATINGS'  BANK  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,   WALES,  AND  IRELAND. 

England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  have  a  population  of  26,787,004 ;  and  there 
were  on  the  20th  November,  1844,  577  Savings*  Banks,  containing — 

ISF08IT0B8. 

Not  exceeding  JtSO, 564,642  i3,654,799 

50„ 2584270  7.961,483 

"                100, ; 107,577  7,406,245 

150, 36.381  4,384,014 

200, , 20,629  3,516,947 

Exceeding         200, 3,044  716,078 

Individual  Depodtore,. 990,543  JC27,639,566 

Charitable  Societies, 11,301  693>*9 

Friendly  Societies, 10,203  1,272,046 

Number  of  Accounts, 1,012,047  jE29,504,861 

Friendly  Sodeliee  for  Reduction  of  National  Debt,.                    428  1,770,775 

Groes  Total, 1,012/475  JB31,275,636 

Average  amount  of  each  depositor,  £^7  18«. 


/  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  BANKS. 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  publishes  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Banks  of  Ohio 
on  the  fiist  Monday  o(  May,  1846,  from  which  we  give  the  following  aggregates: 


RESOURCES. 

Bills  Discounted, (8,031 ,894  49 

Specie, 1,4834^1  17 

Eastern  Deposits, 916,025  56 

Notes  of  other  Banks,. 987,254  35 

Due  from  other  Banks, 599,524  99 

Bonds  with  State  Treasurer,  772,707  87 

Other  Resources, 1,088,274  19 


Total  Resources, 913^78,952  61 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulation, 94,785,295  00 

Due  to  Banks, 976,917  10 

Due  Depositors, 2,563,937  83 

Contingent  Fund, 295,911  93 

Bonds  with  State  Treasurer,  494,169  69 

State  Tax  for  six  months,..  12,799  59 

Other  Liabilities, 682,374  67 


Immediate  Liabilities,. .  99,8 1 1 ,405  62 
Capital  Stock, 4,067,546  80 


Total  LiabiUties, 913,878,952  42 

Average  Capital  for  six  months,  95,178,984  08.    Tax  paid  on  each  9^00  of  stock, 
49.4  cents.    Tax  per  annum  on  the  dollar  o(  stock,  4.94  mills. 


NEW  USURY  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  *'  Act  Concerning  Usury  "  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  York,  and  affirmed  by  the  Governor,  April  8th,  1846 : — 

Sec  1.  Whenever  in  any  action  brought  on  any  contract  or  assurance  for  the  payment 
of  money  hereafter  made,  it  shall  appear  that  a  greater  rate  of  interest  has  been  directly 
or  indirectly  reserved,  taken  or  received,  than  is  allowed  by  law,  the  defendant  shall  re- 
cover his  full  costs,  and  the  plaintiff  shall  forfeit  three-fold  the  amount  of  the  interest  un- 
lawfully reserved  or  taken,  and  no  more. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  is  allowed  by  law,  shall  hereafter  be 
paid,  the  party  paying  the  same  may  recover  back  three-fold  the  amount  of  the  lawful  in- 
terest so  paid,  and  no  more. 

Sec.  3.  So  much  of  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,,  as  is  inconsiBtent  with  this  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 
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JOHN  RANDOLPH  AND  THE  MERCHANTS'  BANK. 
We  find  &e  following  **  anecdote"  gcnng  the  rotinde  of  the  newspaper  preaa,  credited 
to  the  State  Register.    We  know  not  on  what  authority  it  is  given,  but  it  is  to  character- 
istic of  the  eccentric  individual  named,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  its  authenticity. 

**  In  New  York,  many  years  ago,  during  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  went  there  on  business.  Having  a  check  on  the  Merchants*  Bank, 
fur  a  large  sum,  he  called  for  the  cash,  and  would  take  nothing  but  the  sp«cie,  which  the 
tellers  obstinately  refused  to  pay.  Randolph  disdained  to  bandy  words  with  either  clerks 
or  principals ;  believing  himself  swindled,  he  withdrew,  and  had  a  hand-bill  printed  and 
drculated  ail  over  the  city,  which  set  forth  that '  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  being  on  a 
ifisit  to  New  York,  would  addrees  his  fellow-dtixens,  that  evening,  on  the  banking  sys- 
tem, from  the  steps  of  the  Merchants'  Bank.*  Long  before  the  hour,  a  crowd  began  to 
gather— which  increased  to  a  fearful  number,  when  the  officers  of  the  bank  taking  the 
alarm,  sent  Mr.  Randolph  his  money  in  gold ;  who  received  it  with  a  sardonic  smile  and 
the  apt  quotation:  *Cha8tatittm  iiwentian  aurum  reliquiL*  He  left  New  York  next 
morning  in  a  stage  before  day ;  and,  his  being  unknown  in  that  city,  the  hand-bill  passed 
off  for  a  hoax  on  the  public.** 


STATISTICS   OF  POPULATION. 


POPULATION  OF  LONDON,  BY  THE  LAST  CENSUS: 

OOMPAXSD  WITB  THAT  OF  ALL  TBI  CITIES  AlfD  CBIEF  TOWNS  OP  BlfGLAMD  AlID  WALI8. 

Tm  last  census  Of  London,  taken  in  1841,  numbered  2,103,379,  and  by  this  time,  no 
4onbt,  it  will  have  reached  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  Now,  **  by  and  by,  is  easily  said,** 
as  Hamlet  says,  and  so  is  two  millions  and  a  quarter ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  realiie  it 
Some  years  ago,  Cooper,  the  celebrated  actor  of  his  day — before  railroads  were  intro. 
dnced,  or  steamboats  went  so  fast — laid  a  wager,  of  the  whole  profits  of  his  engagement, 
against  a  like  amount,  that  he  would  go  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  play  there  two 
weeks,  before  his  opponent  could  count  and  mark  down  one  million.  And  he  won  his  bet. 
One  day's  hard  scratching  served  to  prove  that  it  would  take  upwards  of  twenty  dajrs  to 
perform  the  task«  even  if  a  man  could  retain  his  senses  during  the  monotonous  operation. 
And  London  contains  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  a  million,  within  a  periphery  of  eight 
miles !  Think  of  it  for  one  moment,  and  then  compare  the  amount  of  the  population  of 
London  with  that  of 

TUB  POrULATION  OP  ALL  TBI  CFflBS  OP  BNOLAlfD  AVD  WALES,  IN   1841. 


Bangor, 7,232 

Bath, 55/187 

Bristol, 145,187 

Canterbury, 20,629 

Carlisle, 24,541 

Chester, 25,613 

Chichester, 8,512 

Coventry, 41,407 

Durham, 14,151 

Ely.. 6,825 

Eieter, 89.780 

Gloucester, 18,551 

Hereford,. 10,921 

Litchfield, 6,761 

lincoln, 16.172 

liandaff, 1,276 

The  population  of  all  the  Cities  of  England  and  Wales,  is.  therefore,  not  one-third  of 
the  papulation  of  London.  There  are  fifty-two  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  and  if 
we  compare  the  population  of  London,  widi  that  of  the  other  fiffy-one  capitals,  or  chief 


Norwich, 62,344 

Oxford, 23,834 

Peterborough, 7,146 

Ripon, 5,461 

Rochester, 41.422 

8l  Asaph, 3,338 

St  David's 2,413 

Salisbury 10,086 

Wcll8,« 5/148 

Winchester, 10.732 

Worcester, 30,961 

Yorii, 32,718 

London, ^ 


Total, 678,943 
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cities  and  towns  of  the  ooonties  of  England  and  Wales,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
belowy  that  altogether  their  population  is  Teiy  mu<di  abort  of  ont-kalf  of  the  population  of 
London. 


8,001 
24,453 

3,925 
25,613 

2,460 


62,344 

21,24d 

100,991 

60.170 


OooBtlet.  ClitofToWBt.  Pop.  in  1841. 

Anglesey,.. Holyhead.......      3,869 

BeSbrdshke,. Bedford, 9,188 

Berkshire, Reaeing,. 21,163 

Brecooshire, Brecon,. 7,430 

BnckiDgbamshire,..  Bockingham,-      4,054 

Caermarthenshire,.  Gaermuthen,.      9,526 

Caernarvonshire,...  Caernarvon,.. 

Cambridgeshire, . . .  Cambridge, . .. 

Cardiganshire, Cardignan,.... 

Cheshire, Chester, 

Cornwall, Launceston,.. 

Cumberland, Carlirie,. 24,453 

Denbighshire, Denbigh, 8,045 

Derbyshire, Derby, 36,395 

Devonshire,. Exeter, 39,780 

Dorsetshire, Dorchester,....      6,186 

Durham,. Durham, 14,151 

Essex,. Chelmsford,..     19,045 

FlintBhire, Flint, 1,961 

Glamorganshire,...  Cardiff, 10,077 

Gloucesterehiie,....  Gloucester,....    18,551 

Hampshire, Winchester,...    10,732 

Herefordshirev Hereford,. 10,921 

Huntingdonshire,..  Huntingdour-      3,507 

Kent, Canterbury,...    20,629 

Lancashire, Lancaster,....     13,531 

Leioestershira,^....  Leicester, 51,186 

We  may  add  to  all  the  chief  towns  or  cities  of  the  fiffy-one  counties,  the  proverbially 

teeming  population  of  the  five  laigest  manufacturing  towns  of  England. 

Manchester,  Lancashire, 353,390 

Liverpool,  da  319,253 

Birmingham,  Yorkshire, 182,922 

Leeds  do        152,091 

Sheffield,  do        111,054 

Population  of  the  five  manufecturing  towns,. 1,118,710 

Add  the  population  of  Hull,  another  huge  town  in  Yorkshire,. 68,085 

Population  of  all  the  chief  towns, 870,708 

2,057,503 
Still  wanting, 45,776 

To  make  up  the  population  of  London,. 2,103,279 


CkMinttet.  Chief  Towai.  Pop.  1b  1841. 

Lincolnshire, Lincoln,. 16,172 

Merionethshire,....  Dalgetty, 2,016 

Monmouthshire,...  Monmouth,...  5,446 
Montgomeryshire,.  Montgomery,. 

Norfolk, Norwich, 

Northamptonshire,  Northampton, 
Northumberland,..  Newcastle,.... 
Nottinghamshire,..  Nottingham,. 

Oxfordshire, Oxford, 28,834 

Pembrokeshire,....  Pembroke,....  7,412 

Radnorshire, Radnor, 478 

Rutlandshire, Oakham, 2,726 

Shropshire,. Shrewsbury,..  23,590 

Somersetshire......  Wells,. 5,443 

Staffordshire,. Stafford,.. 10,730 

Suffolk, Ipswich, 25,384 

Surrey, Guildford,.. «.  4,761 

Sussex^ Chichester,....  8,512 

Warwickshire, Warwidi, 9,775 

Westmoreland,.  ..  Appleby, 1,349 

Wiltshire, Salisbury, 10,086 

Worcestershire,....  Worcester,....  30,961 

Yoricshlw,. York, 32,718 

Middlesex, London, 


Total, 870,708 


POPULATION  OF  THE  GERMAN  CITY  OF  BERLIN. 

Thb  population  of  the  city  of  Beriin  is  352,000 ,  182,000  males,  and  170,000  femalet. 
Among  the  latter  there  are  10,000  prostitutes,  12,000  criminals,  and  6,000  persons  rs- 
oeMng  public  charity  to  tiie  amount  of  144,000  rix  dollars.  It  contains  5,000  weaver»> 
having,  on  an  average,  four  children  each,  and  being  all  paupers,  are  unable  to  procure 
bread  for  their  famiiiea.  This  makes  an  Additional  number  of  30,000  poor,  besides  2,006 
pauper  children,  and  2,000  orphans  supported  by  government  The  official  statistics  give 
the  following  recapitulation : — 10,000  ^prostitutes ;  10,000  sick  in  consequence  of  vice ; 
10,000  female  servants ;  2,000  natural  children  (foundlings);  12,000  criminals;  1,000 
living  in  almshouses ;  200  prisoneis  of  the  police ;  6,000  receivers  of  pubbc  alms ;  20,000 
weavers  and  children;  2,000  charity  children:  1,500  orphans;  6,000  poor  sick  in  the 
hospitals ;  4.000  beggars ;  2,000  convicts  of  state  prisons  and  houses  of  correction. 
One  hwndrei  and  nx  ihou$and  and  §€ttn  hundred  poor,  sick,  citeiinal  and  debauched 
peo|^  in  the  meet  literary  and  educated  city  of  Gennany ! 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THC  MINES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 
It  if  not,  perhapt,  the  beet  time  to  appreciate  the  commercial  yalue  of  the  mining  re- , 
gioD  of  Lake  Superior,  when  the  slocks  of  the  different  oompaniet  are  pasting  from 
hand  to  band,  at  a  great  advance  from  the  original  price.    The  diaoreet  will  be  oantioitfS 
when  atocks  are  booght  on  specolation,  rather  than  for  the  permanent  or  pro6table  in* . 
▼eetment^of  aorpliia  capital.    Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  mining  fe^er,  we  ha?e  n« 
doobt  that  the  mines  in  question  are  rich  in  copper  and  silTer  oraa,  and  that  thejr  will  be 
worked  with  profit  and  advantage  to  the  coontiy,  as  well  aa  to  the  companies  immediately 
interested.    Our  advices  from  that  region  are  generally  enconraging.    It  seems  that  the 
•teamboat  Detroit,  reoenflj  arrived  at  the  city  of  that  name,  with  ninety  barrels  of  copper 
and  silver  ore,  from  the  Cliff  vein,  belonging  to  the  Pittsbuigh  and  Boston  Ck)mpany  in 
location.    The  weight  of  the  ore  is  twenty  tons  ;  what  will  be  its  product  is  not  stated. 
This  lot  is  consigned  to  Dr.  Hays  for  reduction  at  his  great  estabUshment  at  Rozbniy. 
Fifty-four  tons  of  the  same  ore  have  been  brought  to  Bufialo. 

A  new  trade  is  now  opening  through  this  channel  with  Lake  Superior,  and  is  likely  to 
give  emplo]rmcnt  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Michigan  shipping,  while  a  new  and 
steady  market  is  opened  among  the  miners  and  laborers  of  that  country,  for  the  produce  of 
that  state.  The  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser  says,  that  a  steamer  "  has  arrived  with  fifty  tona 
more  of  the  same  ore,  including  two  masses  of  native  copper  and  ailver,  weighing,  the 
one  twelve  hundred,  the  other  about  two  thousand  pounds.  These  manes  were  filled 
with  silver  injected  into  the  copper,  and  are  the  richest  qiedmena  yet  brought  from  Laka 
Superior.  We  learn  that  the  shipments  of  the  remaning  ore  on  the  bank  will  be  made 
with  all  possible  daqwtob." 

We  copy  from  the  London  Miner'a  Joomal  of  May  2d,  1846,  the  following  notSoe  of 
this  region: — 

'*  In  the  matter  of  the  copper  and  silver  at  Lake  Superior,  there  is  a  strong  probability— 
to  say  the  least — that  a  very  extensive  district,  rich  in  minea  of  copper  certainlv,  and  per- 
haps silver,  is  there  discovered.  As  evidence  of  this  fact,  the  government  nave  giten 
Uasef,  covering  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  square  miles— a  tolerable  mining 
field— and  granted  permits  to  locate  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  square  miles  in  addi- 
tion, which  are  not  yet  selected,  but  meet  of  which  will  be  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens, 
and  the  country  is  accessible.  That  all  this  area  of  eight  hundred  square  miles  is  miniog 
ground,  is  not  imagined  ;  but  that  there  are  extensive  and  valuable  mining  fields,  cannot 
be  reasonably  doubted.  I  have  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  and  respectable  Comishman, 
written  in  December  last,  who  baa  been  some  months  on  the  ground,  who  says:  <I  have 
visited  many  mining  districts,  been  extensively  acquanited  with  the  whole  process  of 
mining,  and  have  had  considerable  practice  in  mine  surveying  and  reporting,  but  have 
never  seen  a  mineral  district  superior  to  this.  The  number  A  metaliferous  veins,  their 
beautiful  appearance,  their  contiguity  to  eadi  other,  the  richness  of  the  ores,  the  fine  alloy 
erf*  silver  in  many  of  them,  all  indicate  immense  wealth.  The  veins  are  well  defined  and 
regular ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  embraced  by  the  locations  but  would  warrant  tfaa 
outlay  of  almost  any  amount  of  captoal,  and  promise  adequate  returns.  The  ores  are  rich ; 
so  that,  in  their  raw  atate,  they  are  equal,  and  in  many  cases  superior  to  the  ores  {when 
dressed)  of  the  far-famed  mines  of  Cornwall ;  they  are  easily  pulverixed,  and  may  be 
made  to  3rield  a  laige  per  centage  of  fine  copper.*  " 


COPPER  SMELTING  IN  THE  WEST. 

A  new  interest  has  been  awakened  in  regard  to  copper — and  we  now  not  only  hear  of 
extensive  mining  operations  at  the  west,  but  of  preparations  for  smelting  copper  at  points 
on  the  Iskes.  <^n.  C.  M.  Reed  and  othen  have  organized  a  company  for  that  purpose 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  in  anticipation  of  a  rich  yield  of  ore  from  the  minea  of  the  Erie  and  Buffido 
Copper  Company. 
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MANUFACTURES  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  three  smalleBt  States  in  the  Union.  Its  soil  is 
not  noted  for  productiveness ;  but  it  contains  more  than  300,000  freemen,  as  industrious, 
frugal,  enlightened,  and  Christian,  as  can  be  found  in  the  Union.  Its  agricultural  produc- 
tions; as  will  be  seen  below,  are  not  small,  being  nearly  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  its 
population.  In  its  manufactures,  it  is  rich  indeed.  The  statistics  of  the  State,  during  the 
year  ending  October,  1845,  have  been  gathered  and  published.  In  the  absence  of  tiie  of- 
ficial document,  (a  copy  of  which  we  would  be  glad  if  some  gentleman  in  that  State 
would  furnish  the  editor  of  this  Magazine,)  we  gather  from  the  Hartford  papers  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  manufactured  merchandise  in  that  year, 
mnd  the  nimiber  of  bands  employed  in  their  manufacture : — 

Value.        Hands  employed. 

Cotton  Goods, ||3.023,326  5,369 

Woollen  do 3,280,575  2,149 

Paper, ^ 1,186,302  659 

Sewing  Silk, 173,382  273 

Leather  manufactured,. 735,827  518 

Carpets, 597,028  946 

Clocks, 771,115  656 

Coaches  and  Wagons, ^..  1,222,091  1,506 

Machinery, 363,860  436 

Brass  articles, 1,126,494  608 

912,480,000  13,112 
From  this  table,  it  will  b^^seen  that  &e  value  of  the  manufacture  of  ten  difierent  arti- 
cles is  912«480,000,  giving  employment  to  13,112  American  laborers.  But  besides  these, 
were  manufactured  of  flour,  $334,698;  of  boots  and  shoes,  9I»741,920;  of  hats,  caps 
and  muA,  (921,806 ;  of  saddles,  harnesses  and  trunks,  $547,990 ;  of  tin-ware,  $487310 ; 
and  of  pins,  $170,000,  giving  employment  to  at  least  2,500  additional  laborers. 

The  value  of  agricultural  productions  and  live  stock,  during  the  same  year,  are  given 
as  follows :— Of  butter  made,  $918,839 :  of  cheese,  $334,451 ;  of  hay  raised,  $44^12,725 ; 
of  Indian  com,  $1,183,159;  of  potatoes,  $1,115,377;  of  rye,  $495,090;  of  wheat, 
$38,633;  of  tobacco,  $243,805;  of  buckwheat,  $88^66;  of  oats,  $571,434;  of  neat 
cattle,  $2,808,352;  of  horses,  $1^249,521 ;  of  sheep,  $315,004;  of  swine,  $1,144,756. 
We  hope  that  some  intelligent  gentleman  in  Connecticut  will  furnish  us  with  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  **  commerce  and  resources"  of  that  State,  or  authentic  materials  for  the 
preparation  of  an  article  on  the  subject 


MANUFACTURE  OF  POTATO  SUGAR. 
The  growers  of  potatoes  in  the  British  kingdom  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  exertions 
of  the  home  sugar  manufacturers,  who  are  now  determined  to  purchase  all  that  comes 
within  their  reach.  At  the  manufactory  of  potato  sugar  at  Stratford,  in  Essex,  and  other 
places,  we  understand  that  the  **  fruit  of  the  earth"  (potato)  will  be  taken  in  any  quantity^ 
and  at  a  fair  price.  We  have  no  doubt,  says  an  English  paper,  that  the  juice  of  the  cane 
is  superior  to  the  meal  of  the  potato,  but  we  have  positive  proof  that  the  potato  can  make 
up  in  quantity  what  is  deficient  in  quality,  and  as  no  one  can  question  the  nutriment  in 
the  potato,  we  do  not  see  why  potato  sugar  should  not  be  as  advantageous  to  the  tea  or 
coffee  table  as  the  potato  is  to  the  dinner  table ;  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  it  on  good* 
auAority  that  three  tons  of  the  raw  material  will  produce  one  ton  of  the  manufactured 
article,  and  consequently  Ae  British  manufacturer  can  successfully  compete  with  the  for. 
eign  and  colonial  producer,,  and  pay  the  same  duty  as  that  which  is  levied  on  the  sugar 
imported  from  the  oolooies. 
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AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES  IN  RUSSIA 

We  letrn  from  the  Miner'f  Journal,  that  there  is  now  in  full  operation  at  St  Peters- 
burg perhaps  the  moet  eztraordioary,  ae  well  as  gigantict  commercial  establishments 
which  can  be  found  in  the  hntory  of  the  world,  ancient  or  modem.  Measrs.  Eastwick 
and  Harrison,  the  famous  locomotive  engine  and  boiler-makers  of  Philadelphia,  having 
SQOceeded  in  obtaining  the  great  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  locomotive  require- 
ments f«r  the  system  of  railroads  about  to  be  carried  out  in  Russia,  have  located  them- 
selves there — built  a  manufactory  of  immense  extent,  in  ^fi4iich  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men  are  constantly  employed,  and  in  the  conducting  of  which  there  are  some 
curious  features.  To  keep  good  order  among  such  a  congregation^ — exceeding  the  whole 
population  of  a  good  sixed  town,  and  consisting  of  English,  American,  Scotch,  Irish, 
German,  and  Russian— a  company  of  soldiers  is  kept  on  duty  at  the  works,  and  a  perfect 
police  force,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  establishment  Refractory  men  of  every 
nation  are  discharged  for  irregular  conduct,  excepting  Russians,  and  these  are,  for  all  the 
riigfatest  offences,  immediately  tied  up  to  the  triangles,  soundly  flogged,  and  sent  again  to 
their  work.  It  is  but  justice  to  Messrs.  Eastwick  and  Harrison  to  say,  that  they  have 
strongly  appealed  against  this  treatment,  so  peculiar  to  this  semi-barbarous  nation,  but 
vrithout  efifect  The  plan  of  paying  this  enormous  multimde  is  Ingenious ;  on  being  en- 
gaged, the  man's  name  is,  we  believe,  not  even  asked,  but  he  is  presented  with  a  medal, 
numbered ;  in  the  pay-house  are  three  thousand  five  hundred  wooden  boxes,  and  on 
presenting  himself  on  Saturday  night  for  his  pay,  the  clerk  hands  him  his  money,  takes 
his  medal  sa  a  receipt,  which  is  dropped  in  the  box  of  its  number,  and  gives  him  another 
medal,  as  a  pledge  of  engagement  for  the  following  week. 


FRENCH  OOBEUN  MANUFACTORY. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  gives  an  account  of  a  recent  visit 
to  the  famous  Gobelin  manufactory  in  Paris,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, carpets  and  tapestry  of  unrivalled  beauty  are  fabricated.  On  entering  the  buildings, 
of  which  there  are  about  half  a  dozen,  he  was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  very  splen- 
did jMmltn^s,  but  which  proved  to  be  pieces  of  tapestry  wrought  in  the  manufactory. 
Paintings,  both  old  and  new,  are  copied  with  the  greatest  exactness,  the  greatest  anima- 
tion being  given  to  the  features  of  the  figures,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  being  represented 
with  the  utmost  perfection.  One  which  particularly  struck  his  attention  was  a  porcelain 
dish  of  various  fiiiits  placed  upon  the  comer  of  a  table  of  variegated  marble.  By  its  side 
lay  a  handkerchief  with  a  lace  border.  So  finely  was  the  worsted  wrought,  that  the  fig- 
vres  on  the  dish,  tiie  stains  in  the  marble,  and  even  the  delicate  '*  work,"  and  each  thread 
of  the  lace,  were  distinctly  visible..  The  workman  stands  at  the  back  of  the  canvass, 
this  position  being  necessary,  because  all  the  cuttings,  ^lc,  are  executed  on  that  side. 
He  states  that  a  period  of  from  two  to  six  years  is  requisite  for  the  completion  of  each 
piece,  and  the  cost  often  amounts  to  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  But  even  at  this  rate, 
the  workmen  are  very  meagrely  paid ;  the  best  of  them  receiving  but  three  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  per  year.  The  establishment  employs  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons, 
and  none  of  their  productions  are  sold,  all  being  either  used  in  the  rojral  palaces,  or  dis- 
tributed as  presents  by  the  king.  The  manufacture  derives  its  name  from  John  Gobelini 
who  commenced  it  in  1456. 


LEAD  MINES  OF  ILLINOIS. 
There  are  three  furnaces  now  in  successful  operation  at  the  lead  mines  in  Hardin 
county,  in  the  southern  section  of  Illinois.  The  lead  produced  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  ore  inexhaustible.  But  a  little  while  will  elapse,  says  the  Alton  Telegraph,  before 
Southern  Illinois  will  compete  sudbessfully  with  the  north,  in  the  production  and  sale  9i 
this  article  of  coounerce* 
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COMMERCE  AND  THE  ART  OF  THE  MECHANIC 

A  late  number  of  the  Vicksburgh  (Miannippi)  Sentinel  and  Expositor,  pobliBhat  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Mechanics*  Mutual  Benefit  Society  of  that  place,  by  A.  Dix- 
on, Esq.,  in  which  he  describes  the  obligations  of  the  world,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for 
every  advance  it  has  made,  whether  in  agriculturet  commerce^  science,  or  Uteratun,  to 
its  mechanics.    Fen'  commerce,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  world's  obligations  to  mechanics  >— 

*<  Is  there  an  article  bought  or  sold  that  does  not  owe  its  value  almost  wholly  to  tfao 
mechanic's  touch  and  sk^l?  He  takes  the  crusted  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  he 
subjects  it  to  his  manipulation ;  and  lo,  with  an  art  more  startling  than  the  magician's,  'tis 
transformed  at  bis  will  into  any  of  a  million  ^apes,  from  the  lady's  bodkin  to  the  war* 
rior's  weapon-*^m  the  ponderous  anchor  that  holds  a  frigate  to  her  moorings,  to  th» 
delicate  machinery  of  a  watch.  In  commerce,  there  is  net  an  article  consumed  or  ex« 
changed,  but  owes  its  production  to  mechanics.  Who  weaves  the  delicate  gossamer  that 
spreads  a  hazy  veil  over  the  viigin's  bosom  7  Whose  strong  arm  and  dexterous  fingera 
wrought  the  thousand  million  things  of  strength  and  beauty  we  see  in  the  merchanti^ 
stores  ?  And  yonder  passing  messengen^the  white-winged  dwellers  of  the  deep  \  who 
framed  the  mighty  timbers  7  Who  shaped  the  cleaving  keel  7  Who  wove  the  oatspread 
sail,  and  sent  the  strong-built  ship  across  the  waters,  to  bring  to  commerce  the  treasure* 
of  other  lands,  and  made  the  ocean  her  field  of  traffic?  Who  invented  and  built  the  bel- 
lowing giants  that  foam  and  toil  on  her  errands  up  yonder  mighty  river  7  Who  con- 
trived and  fashioned  the  rattling  car  that  darts  over  its  paths  of  iron  and  links  states  and 
continents  7  Who  but  mechanics  have  done  all  this,  and  more,  for  commerce  7  And  at 
what  period  of  her  heavenly  career,  as  she  flies  over  the  earth,  linking  its  tribes  and  na- 
tions into  her  peaceful  bonds  of  intercourse,  at  what  epoch  in  her  history,  has  commerce 
ceased  to  feel  her  dependance  on  her  fint  great  ally — the  Art  of  the  Mechanic  7" 


GOLD  PRINTED  MUSLINS. 
Amongst  the  numerous  successes  in  the  decorative  art  with  which  the  year  1845  has 
been  signalized, "  we  roust  notice,"  sajrs  an  English  journal,  **  a  very  beautiful  muslin 
fabric,  for  curtains,  printed  in  goM  by  a  galvanic  process,  and  patented  by  MessrF.  Vale  d& 
Co.,  of  Manchester.  This  new  system  of  gold  printing  is  intended  to  supersede  tho 
more  expensive  mode  of  embroidering  fabrics  with  gold  and  silver  for  window  curtains 
and  other  drapery.  It  is  peculiariy  adapted  for  long  drawing-room  curtains.  The  do- 
signs  are  chaste  and  classical ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold  printing  is  rather  heightened 
than  impaired  by  washing,  so  that  the  fabric  is  as  economical  as  it  is  elegant."  This 
style  of  curtain  muslin  of  course  has  been  designed  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rage  for 
gilded  mouldings  as  cornices  for  rooms,  and  elaborate  ornamental  mirror  frames,  which 
are  now  so  fashionable. 


INVENTION  OF  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  SCARF  SHAWL. 
A  scarf  shawl  has  been  submitted  to  die  editor  of  the  London  Times,  the  invention  of 
Messrs.  Graham  &>  Smith,  of  Ludgate-street,  (late  Everington  &.  Graham.)  Four  colors 
are  so  constructed  as  to  fold  into  twenty  difierent  effects ;  either  color  can  be  worn  alone, 
any  two  together,  three,  or  all  four,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  wearer.  Mr.  Robert 
Kerr,  of  Paisley,  is  the  enterprising  manufacturer  who  has  accomplished  the  weaving  in 
one  piece  of  this  extraordinary  shawl,  which  is  announced  to  be  a  scientific  production  of 
^ar  greater  merit  than  anything  cS  the  kind  that  has  appeared  in  the  F^nch  exposition  of 
manufactures. 


YANKEE  NOTIONS.  IN  ENGLAND. 

Among  the  articles  now  exported  largely  to  E>igtand,  are  clothes-pins,  (which  are  car- 
ried over  by  hundreds  of  hosgheads,)  ivory  and  wood  combs,  augers,  gimlets,  and  cut- 
tacks.  In  att  these  things  we  supply  the  English  market  Yet  there  are  a  thousand 
other  artides  which  they  make  cheaper  than  we  do.  The  English  have  never  made  sati- 
netts,  or  cut-nails  of  any  sort,  except  as  they  have  imported  the  naiUmachines  from  this 
country,  and  then  they  have  proved  unable  to  use  them  sucoeesfuily. 
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MERCANTILE   MISCELLANIES. 


THE  WINES  OF  SYRIA. 
Tn  kwC  **  Theologictl  Review,"  publiihed  at  Andover,  contains  a  very  intereetiTig  ai> 
tiole  from  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  on  **  the  wines  of  Monnt  Lebanon."  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
for  near  twenty  years  a  misuonary  in  ^  country  of  which  he  writes,  and  being  a  man  of 
intelligence  end  Yankee  sagacity,  must  be  well  acquainted  wi&  the  every-day  matter* 
ntNind  him.  He  says  there  are  three  methods  of  making  wine,  in  one  of  which,  or  by  m 
miion  of  more  than  one,  all  the  wines  are  made.  The  leading  fact  of  the  first  method  is, 
tiiat  the  juice  is  expressed  (by  treading  in  baskets)  from  the  grapos  as  they  come  from  the 
vines,  and  then  iermented.  The  second  method  is  when  the  fresh  juice  is  boiled  down 
before  fermenting ;  and  the  third,  when  grapes  and  stems  are  partially  dried  in  the  sun 
before  pressing.  The  boiling  is  partly  to  expel  the  water,  and  partly  to  purify  the  wine, 
by  tlvowing  the  erode  substances  off  in  a  scum.  Wine  made  in  the  first  method  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  grapes,  and  will  only  keep  in  the  atmoephere  of  a  few  places ;  while 
that  which  is  made  in  either  of  the  others,  being  reduced  to  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
grapes,  keeps  well  for  years.  Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  manufacture,  fermentation 
and  the  presence  of  alcohol  are  common  to  them  all.  Indeed,  the  local  name  for  wine  indndea 
leaven  and  fermentation ;  and  when  the  people  were  inquired  of  for  unfermented  wines, 
they  stared,  and  said  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  None  of  the  wines  are  en- 
forced with  extra  brandy ;  none  are  drugged ;  none  are  termed  intoxicating  by  way  of 
distinction;  for  all  are  intoxicating — the  best  yielding  one-third  of  their  quantity  in 
brandy.  The  distillers  say  that  a  given  quantity  of  grapes  will  produce  the  same  quan- 
tity of  brandy,  whatever  process  may  be  adopted  in  making  the  wine.  The  Papal  and 
Greek  priests  all  say  that  wine  for  the  sscrament  must  be  pure  and  fermented,  but  not 
acetous.  Here  then  are  **  tyrosh^  yoyin^"  and  all  the  hard-labored  theories  about  the  un- 
intoxicating  wines  of  Palestine,  dashed  and  demolished  against  the  facts. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  NEW  YORK. 
The  public  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  the  rituation  and  available  resources 
of  the  various  Fire  Insurance  companies  of  New  York,  and  their  ability  to  meet  and 
promptly  pay  losses,  if  incurred.  The  failure  of  the  Croton  Insurance  Company,  the 
winding  up  of  the  Contributionship  Insurance  Company,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Sun  Mu- 
tual and  General  Mutual,  to  issue  fire  policies  in  the  business  parta  of  the  city,  has  seri 
ously  affected  our  merchanti  doing  a  large  business,  and  prevents  them  from  procuring 
sufficient  amounts  to  cover  goods  on  hand.  It  is  true  many  agencies  of  foreign  companies 
have  been  opened  in  this  dty,  but  some  of  them  are  very  limited  in  their  means,  and 
tiierefore  unsafe  in  the  event  of  an  extensive  conflagration.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mercantile  community  to  the  agency  of  the 
Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company,  recently  opened  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
Franklin  has  been  in  operation  for  eighteen  years,  and  in  addition  to  their  capital, 
$400,000,  have  accumulated  a  surplus  of  (600,000,  thus  offering  ample  security  to  those 
receiving  their  policies. 


BRITISH  CUSTOM  DUTIES  IN  INDIA. 
From  a  recent  ParliamentaTy  paper  it  appears  that  the  gross  amount  of  the  Custom 
Duties  in  India  for  the  year  1843-4,  was  1,68,43,939  rupees  (jCl  ,579,1 18)  and  the  nett 
prodnee  1,87;25,553  mpees  (jC1,386»770.) 
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THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Anti-8lavery  Society,  held  in  London^ 
the  following  details  were  gleaned  from  the  report  read  by  Mr.  Scoble :— There  were 
brought  before  the  idixed  Comraiasion  Courts  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  1844,  twenty-seven 
aUverB,  nine  of  whom  were  captured  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three 
slaves  on  board.  During  the  last  year,  the  number  of  slavers  condemned  by  these  courts 
was  thirty-six,  having  on  board  upwards  of  six  thousand  slaves,  and  there  remained  six 
which  had  been  captured  for  adjudication.  From  the  beginning  of  April,  1844,  to  the 
middle  of  May,  1845,  the  squadron  of  cruiserB  stationed  on  the  we&tem  coast  of  Africa 
captured  fifty-nine  slavers,  thirtsen  of  which  had  on  board  upwards  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  slaves.  Of  these  slavers,  one  had  been  captured  and  condenmed  eight  times, 
one,  seven  times ;  two,  six  times ;  three,  five  times ;  seven,  four  times ;  twelve,  three 
times ;  eleven,  twice ;  twenty-one,  once.  The  stimulus  to  the  trade  was  found  in  its 
immense  profits.  The  traders  did  not  hesitate  to  incur  any  risk  or  expense  to  attain  their 
object  The  committee  concluded  that  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  that  the  evil  could 
be  overcome  by  an  armed  force,  and  urged  that  henceforth  the  eneigies  both  of  govern- 
ment and  the  country  should  be  directed  to  the  universal  extirpation  of  slavery  by  means 
which  were  of  a  purely  moral  and  pacific  character.  Slavery  offered  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  the  progress  of  divine  truth.  The  report  concluded  by  drawing  attention  to  two 
points,  namely,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tunis,  during  the  past  year,  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days  in  Surinam*  Several  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  and  strong  opinions  expressed  by  the  speakers  on  the  sulgect  of  the 
money  received  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  slave  states  of  America. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  INSECTS. 
Commerce  brings  into  the  market  almost  every  thing  that  has  a  being  in  the  water,  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  air ;  from  the  whale  that  spouts  and  foams  in  the  great  deep  to  the 
smallest  insect  that  exists  in  the  land.  A  late  writer  remarks  with  great  justice  that  ^  the 
importance  of  insects  to  commerce  is  scarcely  ever  treated  of.  Great  Britain  does  not  pay 
leas  than  a  million  of  dollars  annually  for  the  dried  carcasses  of  a  tiny  insect — ^the  Cochi- 
neal Gum  Shellac,  another  insect  product  from  India,  is  of  scarcely  less  pecuniary  value. 
A  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  derive  tiieir  sole  support  from  the  culture  and  maau- 
facture  of  sOk,  and  the  silk- worm  alone  creates  an  annual  circulating  medium  of  between 
one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Half  a  million  of  dollars  is 
annually  spent  in  England  alone  for  foreign  honey ;  10,000  hundred  weight  of  wax  is  im- 
ported into  that  country  each  year.  Then  there  are  the  gall-nuts  of  commerce,  used  for 
dyeing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  &c,  whilst  the  cantharides,  or  Spanish  fly,  is  an 
important  insect  to  the  medical  practitioner.  In  this  way,  we  see  the  importance  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  insect  race,  whilst  in  another  view,  the  rest  clear  the  air  of  noxious  va- 
pors, and  are  severally  designed  by  nature  for  useful  purposes,  though  we  in  onr  blind- 
ness, may  not  understand  them.'* 


BRITISH  MERCHANT  SEAMEN. 
From  a  recently  published  British  Parliamentary  paper  it  appears  that  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  corporation  for  the  relief  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  during 
the  year  ending  Slst  December,  1845,  was  i;d0,620  Is.  lOd.,  comprising  jC18,315  16s. 
4d.  as  duties,  J6333  18s.  dead  men's  wages,  jCSl  Ts.  fid.  benefactions,  and  X1899  as  in- 
terest on  capital  The  total  expendimre  was  i:23,041  Ifis.  6d.,  of  which  pensions 
amounted  to  jC17,821  Os.  lid.;  temporary  relief  to  widows  and  children  i;2«326  9s.  5d.; 
Seamen's  Hoqiital  Society  JC570  98.,  and  the  expenses  of  management  i;3,333  Ifis.  lOd. 


IbrcanOe  JMbedfamiet.  Ill 

THE  LOUISIANA  LAW  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article  in  this  number  on  the  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor  in  Louisiana.  This  10  a  eufaject  of  great  importance  to  our  mer- 
cantile community,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  lighdy  appredatld. 

In  this  connection  we  would  alao  say  that  we  are  glad  to  ^aee,  (as  will  our  readene,  by 
ft  card  publiehed  in  the  advertising  sheet  of  this  Magazine)  that  a  partnership  in  the  legal 
profession  has  been  established— one  branch  of  which  is  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  other  in  New  Orleans.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  must  be  a  great  convenience  to 
oar  merchanti  and  business-men,  as  the  partner  in  New  York  has  for  a  long  time  past 
been  a  practitioner  under  the  dvil  law  of  Louisiana.  Questions  are  daily  arising  of  vital 
importance  to  interests  in  the  north,  under  that  law,  which,  by  reason  of  the  general  want 
of  familiarity  by  the  legal  profession  here,  with  that  peculiar  system  of  jurisprudence, 
cannot  be  solved  but  by  a  tedious,  and  unsatisfactory,  and  expensive  correspondence. 
With  regard  too,  to  the  eetdement  of  cUims  and  the  collection  of  demands,  the  great 
convenience  of  such  a  law-partnership  is  apparent 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 
A  recent  number  of  the  Journal  des  D^bats  contains  the  following  interesting  paragraph 
respecting  the  influence  of  railway  travelling  upon  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries  >^ 

**  The  general  movement  of  the  Belgian  commerce  amounted  last  year  to  676,000,000f., 
cr  85,000,000f.  more  than  in  1844,  which  had  yielded  a  similar  surplus  over  1843.  Thw 
was  nearly  the  proportion  of  our  own  commercial  progress.  Comparatively,  however,  it 
is  more  considerable,  the  amount  of  die  general  exchanges  of  the  two  countries  being 
sixty-nine  francs  per  head  in  France,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  Belgium.  Tliat 
manufacturing  country  produces  more  for  exportation  than  for  iti  small  population.  In 
the  above  amounts,  the  imports  figure  for  366,000,000f.,  and  the  exports  for  310,000,000f.; 
and  in  the  same  sura,  the  special  trade  of  Belgium,  that  is,  her  own  private  consumption, 
as  well  as  the  markets  for  her  productions,  comprised  418,000,000f.,  or  nearly  three-fifths, 
leaving  258,000,000f.  for  the  trade  of  the  entrepots,  re-exportations,  and  transit  This 
last  branch  of  the  Belgian  commerce  is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  railroads  in  Belgium,  the  transit  did  not  exceed  13,000,000f.  or  14,000,000f. 
annually  ;  in  1837,  that  is,  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  principal  lines,  it  suddenly 
doubled;  in  1840,  it  quadrupled;  in  1843,  it  amounted  to  66,000,000f.,  and  in  1845, 
the  year  afler  the  complete  termination  of  all  the  railway  communications,  it  rose  to 
135,000,000f.,  thus  nearly  doubling  in  the  course  of  two  years.  No  count^  offers  an 
instance  of  so  considerable  an  augmentation ;  125,000,000f.  constitute  nearly  the  amount 
of  the  transit  of  France,  and  in  point  of  weight,  it  exceeds  the  latter,  for  Belgium  carries 
more  heavy  and  cumbersome  goods  than  France.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  progress 
of  transit  in  Belgium  resulted  n'om  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railway  conmiunication. 
In  1839,  the  railroads  conveyed  50,000  tons;  in  1840, 102,000 ;  in  1843,  368,000 ;  in 
1845,  702,000.  As  respects  the  conveyance  of  travellers,  it  augmented  between  1837 
and  1845,  from  1,385,000,  to  3,456,000:  and  the  receipts,  during  the  same  period,  in- 
creased from  3,000,000f.  to  li^,500,000f.  Such  is  the  element  of  activity  the  raikoads 
of  Belgium  have  developed  for  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  that  country." 


FIRST  AMERICAN  WHALE-SHIP  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  scrap  of  history  is  from  Bamerd's  Histoiy  of  England,  page  705 : — 
**  1783.  On  the  third  of  February  the  ship  Bedford,  Capt  Mooree,  belonging  to  Mas* 
sachusetts,  arrived  in  the  Downs,  passed  Gravesend  on  the  4th,  and  was  reported  at  the 
custom-house  on  the  6th.  She  was  not  allowed  regular  entry  until  some  consultation  had 
taken  place  between  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  the  lords  of  the  council,  on 
account  of  the  many  acts  of  parliament  yet  in  force  against  the  rebels  of  America.  She 
was  loaded  with  five  hundred  and  eiffhty-seven  butts  of  whsle-oil,  manned  wholly  with 
American  seamen,  and  belonged  to  the  island  of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts.  The  vessel 
lay  at  the  Horsley  Down,  a  little  below  the  tower,  and  was  the  first  which  displayed  the 
thirteen  stripes  of  America  in  any  British  port" 
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BRITISH  STATISTICS  OF  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 
In  18S6  tlM  highest  price  of  Bowed  Uplands  was  10|  per  lb.,  the  lowest  10d.,aiid  the 
^vantity  consumed  632  miUlons  of  pounds ;  in  1837  the  highest  price  was  9{d.,  tiM  low- 
est €|d.|  and  the  conAunption  665  millions  of  pounds ;  in  1836  the  highest  price  was 
^itd.^  the  lowest  6|d.,  and  the  consumption  736  millions  of  pounds  ;  in  1839  the  highest 
price  was  9id^  the  lowest  6}d.,  and  the  consumption  640  millioDS  of  pounds ;  in  1840 
the  highest  price  was  6id.,  the  lowest  5|d.,  and  the  consumption  835  millions  of  pounds ; 
in  1841  the  highest  price  was  7d^  the  lowest  5|d.,  and  the  consumption  778  miUions  of 
pounds ;  in  1842  the  highest  price  was  5id.»  the  lowest  5id.,  and  the  consumption  840 
miUions  of  pounds  ;  in  1843  the  highest  price  was  5id^  the  lowest  4id.,  and  the  oon- 
■omption  931  millions;  in  1844  the  highest  price  was  6d.,  the  lowest  4id.,  and  the  con- 
sumption 931  millions;  in  1845  the  highest  was  A^,  the  lowest  lO^d^  and  the  oon- 
samption  1,036  millions.  The  surplus  stock  on  hand  at  the  dose  of  1645  amounted  to  a 
million  of  balss  in  PogUad  alone. 


CULTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a  communication  was  read  from 
Professor  Boyle,  the  botanist  of  the  East  India  Company,  detailing  some  fartiier  results 
«f  the  experimental  trials  for  the  culture  of  cotton  in  India.  Since  the  last  report  of  Dr 
White,  30,000  acres  have  been  put  into  cultivation  ;  from  one  acre  alone  the  produce  was 
700  pounds,  and  more  was  to  be  expected.  All  now  required  to  make  East  India  cotton 
a  most  valuable  export  commodity,  he  said,  is  the  employment  of  European  agents  in  the 
India  markets,  to  select  the  best  qualities. 


MARBLEHEAD  FISHERIES. 

Hie  Salem  Gazette  contains  a  tabular  view  of  the  number  of  vomoIs,  and  dieir  re- 
spective tonnage,  which  sail  from  Marblehead  in  the  fishing  business.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  number  of  vessels,  in  1845,  was  65 ;  their  tonnage,  5,039  ;  the 
amount  of  bounty  received  from  government  was  $19,1 11  90 ;  number  of  hands  employ. 
«d,  463 ;  quintals  of  fish  landed,  40,500 ;  hogsheads  of  salt  used,  about  6,500  ;  number  of 
barrels  of  tongues,  sounds,  and  fins,  about  650  ;  number  of  bairels  of  oil,  about  525.  The 
whole  value  of  the  commerce  to  Marblehead,  for  the  year  1845,  is  estimated  at  9 153,255  65. 


DECREASE  OF  THE  MADERIA  WINE  TRADE. 

The  vrine  produce  of  the  island  of  Maderia  has  remarkably  decreased  during  die  last 
four  yean.  In  1845,  only  2,669  pipes  were  obtained,  against  3,012,  3,221,  and  3,422  pipes 
in  the  years  1842-43-44  The  exports  in  1845  amounted  to  2,823  pipes:  viz.  669  to  the 
United  States,  616  to  England,  320  to  Russia,  220  to  Jamaica,  302  to  France,  175  to  the 
East  Indies,  100  to  Portngal,  (the  mother  country)  112  to  various  o^er  countries. 


FIRST  IMPORTATION  OF  AMERICAN  POULTRY  INTO  ENGLAND. 

It  is  stated  in  Wilmer  and  Smith's  Times,  that  the  Agerma,  500  tons,  arrived  at  St. 
Katherine's  Docks,  on  Sunday,  April  4th,  1846,  from  Boston,  with  twenty-five  cases  of 
twkejrs,  geese,  and  capons ;  also  six  boxes  of  red  reindeer  of  superior  quality.  They 
were  packed  in  ice  to  preserve  them.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  importation  of  the 
kind. 


Commercud  StaHatics, 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  tables,  derived  from  official  documents,  exhibit  statements  of  the 
total  value  of  the  imports  and  re-export  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  the  amount 
retained  in  the  country  for  home  consumption,  in  each  year,  from  1790  to  1845, 
inclusive — also,  the  value  of  the  manufkctnres  of  hemp  and  flax  imported  in  each 
year,  from  1821  to  1845,  inclusive  : — 

MANTFACTUBES   OF   HEHP. 

A  Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  manufactures  of  Hemp  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  1821  to  1845,  inclusive. 


BbeetlDg. 

TicklenburgB. 

Cotton 

Other  maou- 

Total 

Yaan. 

SaUdack. 

brown  and 
white. 

Mnabargt.  and 
borlapa. 

bagging. 

fiftctaresof. 

value. 

1821 

.      $894,276 
.      1,524,486 

9226,174 
332,842 

91,120,450 
1,857,328 
1,497,006 
1.780,199 

1822, 

1823, 

.      1,024,180 

472,826 

1824, 

990.017 

673,735 

f37,338 

$18,491 

960.618 

1825, 

677,151 

405,739 

381,063 

637,023 

33.408 

2.134,384 

1826, 

856,474 

470,705 

411,667 

274,973 

48,909 

2,062,728 

1827, 

766,310 

336,124 

353.826 

366,913 

60,293 

1.883,466 

1828. 

678,483 

352,483 

604,674 

408,628 

43.052 

2,087,318 

1829, 

362.333 

247,865 

531.709 

274,073 

52.505 

1,468.485 

1830, 

317,347 

250.237 

563,665 

69,126 

133,009 

1,333,478 

1831, 

470,030 

351.499 

514,645 

18,966 

122,602 

M77,149 

1832, 

776,191 

326.027 

366,320 

87,966 

84,114 

1,640,618 

1833, 

860,323 

327,518 

648,891 

158,681 

40.622 

2,036,035 

1834, 

720,780 

400,000 

300,000 

237.260 

21.955 

1,679,995 

1835, 

828.826 

426,942 

337,011 

924,036 

39,032 

2,555,847 

1836, 

662,652 

555,141 

392,194 

1,701,451 

54,459 

3,365,897 

1837, 

540,421 

541,771 

384,716 

429,251 

55,467 

1,951,626 

1838, 

683,070 

325,345 

362.725 

173,325 

47,292 

1,591,757 

1839, 

760,199 

535,789 

483,269 

220,023 

97,436 

2,096.716 

1840, 

615,723 

261.173 

329.054 

310,211 

71,994 

1,588,155 

1841 

904,493 

325.167 

539.772 

723.678 

73,271 

2.566,381 

1842,.... 

516,880 

110.782 

187.006 

421,824 

37,042 

M73,534 

1843,.... 

236,965 

83.503 

58,699 

105/493 

41.842 

526,502 

1844,.... 

350,317 

200,215 

236.736 

153,094 

63,067 

1,003,429 

1845,.... 

272,031 

106,730 

195.471 

117.331 

205,782 

897,345 

MANUFACTUBE8   OF   FLAX. 

A  Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  Manufactures  of  Flax  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  1821  to  1845,  inclusive. 


Other  mana- 

TalaX 

Other  mana- 

Total 

Tean. 

Linens. 

factureaof. 

¥mlii0. 

Vmn, 

Llneni. 

fkctores  of. 

value. 

1821, 

$2,564,159 

$2,5r>4,i5y 

ISU, 

$5,088,480 

$396,909 

$5,485,389 

1822, 
1823. 

4,132,747 

4J;12,T47 

1835, 

6,056.141 

415,880 

6,472,021 
9,307,493 
5,544,761 
3,972,098 

3,803,007 
3,873.616 

:i,>-:it:i,W7 

IttSfi. 

8,803.956 

503,537 
467,382 

388.758 

1824, 

:i,MT3,6Hi'lrt37. 

5,077,379 

1825, 

3,675,689 

$212,098 

,^8>^7JB7;ie38, 

3.583,340 

1826, 

.    2,757.080 

229,946 

2.987.026111^39, 

6.939.986 

763.079 

7,703,065 

1827, 

2.426,115 

230,671 

2.056je«',r^4O. 

4.292.782 

321,684 

4,614.466 

1828, 

2.514,688 

724.851 

3.2:19,53a 

IH4I. 

6,320,419 

526.388 

6,846,807 

1829, 

2,581,901 

260.530 

2,812,431 

i\6U, 

3,153,805 

505,379 

3,659,184 

1830, 

2,527,778 

483,502 

3,011,2?^0 

1843, 

1,202.772 

282,149 

1,484,921 

1831, 

3,163,956 

626,155 

3,79f>,lll 

ltJ44. 

3.703,532 

789,294 

4,492,826 

18^, 

3.428,559 

644.605 

-M173,164 

1845, 

4,298,224 

624,885 

4,923,109 

1833, 

2,611,640 

520,717 

3,132,557 
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IMPOSTBy  EXPORTS,  AND  COIWUMPTION  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES. 

Statement  of  the  aggregate  annual  amount  of  importf,  and  of  foreign  goods  re-exfori^ 
€d,from  March  4, 1789»  to  June  30, 1845 ;  showing  also  the  amount  retained  in  ths 
country  for  consumption. 

Aggregate  mm*t  Fbr.  good*       Aiu*t  ret'd  In  eoantrf 

Tean.  of  imports.  re-exported.  for  consumption. 

1790, $23,000,000  $539,156  $22,460,844 

1791, 29,200,000  512,041  28,687,959 

1792, 31,500,000  1,753,098  29,746.902 

1793, 31,100,000  2,109,572  28,990,428 

1794,. 34,600,000  6,626,233  28,073,767 

1795, 69,756,268  8,489,472  61,266,796 

1796, 81,436,164  26.300,000  55,136,164 

1797, 75,379,406  27.000,000  48,379,406 

1798, ^ 68,551,700  33,000,000  35,551,700 

1799, 79.069,148  45,523,000  33,546.148 

1800,^ 91,252,768  39.130,877  52,121,891 

1801, 111,363.511  46,642,721  64,720,790 

1802, 76,333,333  35.774,971  40,558,362 

1803, 64,666,666  13.594.072  51,072,594 

1804, 85,000,000  36,231,597  48,768/403 

1805, 120,600,000  53,179,019  67,420,981 

1806, 129.410,000  60,283,236  69,126,764 

1807, 138,500,000  59.643,558  78,856,442 

1808, 56,990,000  12,997.414  43.992,586 

1809, 59,400,000  20,797,531  38.602.469 

1810, 85,400,000  24,391,295  61,008,705 

1811, 53,400,000  16,022.790  37,377,210 

1812, 77,030,000  8,495,127  68,534,873 

1813 22,005,000  2,847.845  19,157.155 

1814, 12.965,000  145,169  12.819,831 

1815 113,041,274  6,583,350  106,457,924 

1816, 147.103,000  17,138.556  129,964,444 

1817, 99,250,000  19,358.069  79.891,931 

1818, 121,750,000  19,426,696  102,323,304 

1819, 87,125,000  19.165,683  67.959,317 

1820, 74.450,000  18,008,029  56,441,971 

1821, 62,585,724  21,302,488  41,2834^36 

1822, 83.241,511  22,286.202  60,955,309 

1823 77,5794267  27,543,622  60.035,646 

1824, 80,549,007  25,337,157  654^11,850 

1825, 96,340,075  32,590,643  63,749.432 

1826, 84.974,477  24,539,612  60,434.865 

1827, 79,484,068  23,403,136  56,080.932 

1828, 88,509,824  21,595,017  66,914,807 

1829, 74,492,527  16,658.478  57.824.049 

1830, 70,876,920  14.387,479  56,489,441 

1831, 103,191,124  20.033,526  83.157,598 

1832, 101,029,266  24,039,473  76,989,793 

1833, 108,118,311  19,822,735  88,295,576 

1834, 126,521,332  23,312,811  103,208,521 

1835, 149,895,742  20,504,495  129,391,247 

1836,.... 189,980,035  21,746,360  1684^3,675 

1837, 140.989,217  21,854.962  119,134.255 

1838, 113,717,404  12,452,795  1014^64,609 

1839, 162,092,132  17,494,525  144.597,607 

1840, 107,141.519  18,190,312  88.9514^)7 

1841, ^ 127,946,177  15,499,081  112,447.096 

1842, 100,162,087  11,721,538  88,440,549 

1843, - 64,753,799  6,552,707  584201,002 

1844, 108,435,035  11,484,867  96,950.168 

1846, 1174254,564  15.346,830  101,907,734 

$4,970,489,382        $1,171,311,026      $3,799,178,354 
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Commercial  SlatuHcs, 


FOREIGN  HESCHANDISE   BE-EXFOBTED  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  sKovoing  the  amount  of  Foreign  Merchandise  reexported  each  year y  from 
1821  to  June  30, 1845,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  free  and  dutiable  goods. 


Tean. 

1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834» 


Free  of  duty. 
Dollars, 

10,764,757 

11,184,896 
7,696,749 
8,115,082 
9,885,840 
5,135,108 
7,785,150 
8,427,678 
5,231,077 
2,3:20,317 
7.599,043 
5,590,616 
7,410,766 

12.433,291 


Faying  duty. 

Dollar*. 
10,537,731 
11,101,306 
19,846,873 
17,222,075 
22,704,803 
19,404,504 
15,617,986 
13.167,339 
11,427,401 
12,067,162 
12,434.483 
18,448,857 
12,411,969 
10,879,520 


Total.      lYean. 

Dollars. 
21,302,4881835, 
2242864^02 1836, 
27,543,6221837, 
25,337,1571838, 
32,590,643  1839, 
24,539,6121840, 
23,403,1361841, 
2l,595,017|l842, 
16,658,4781843, 
14,387,479 1844, 
20,033,526' 1845, 
24,039,4731 
19,822,735; 
23,312,8111 


Freeofdttty. 

Dollars. 

12,760,840 

12,513,493 

12,448.919 

7,986,411 

12,486,827 

12,384.503 

11.240,900 

6,837,084 

3,096,125 

7,522,359 

10.175.099 


Paying  duty. 

Dollars. 
7,743,655 
9,232,867 
9.406,043 
4,466,384 
5,007,698 
5,805,809 
4.228,181 
4,884.454 
3,456,572 
3,962,508 
5.171,731 


Total. 
Dollars. 

20,504,495 
21.746,360 
21,854,962 
12,452,795 
17,494,525 
18,190,312 
15,469,081 
11,721,538 
6,552,697 
11,484,867 
15,346,830 


219,032,930270,637,911  489,670,841 


STATISTICS  OF  BRITISH  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Mann,  member  of  Parliament,  South  Shields,  has  procured  another  return  respect- 
ing the  shipping  interest,  which  was  made  public,  April  Ist,  1846.  It  embraces  returns 
of  sailing  vessels  registered  at  each  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Isle  of 
Man,  dec,  in  1846  ;  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  coastwise  in  1845  ;  of  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  registered  at  each  of  the  ports  of  the  colonies ;  of  vessels  built,  regis- 
tered, sold,  wrecked,  and  broken  up  in  1845.  These  returns,  comprised  in  one,  extend 
to  twelve  printed  pages.  It  appeals  that  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  sailing 
vessels  registered  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  numbered,  under  50  tons,  64^16,  and 
10,952  above  that  tonnage,  in  England ;  the  tonnage  of  the  former  was  182,429,  and  of 
&e  bitter  2,093,409 :  in  Scotland  the  number  under  50  tons  was  1,294,  and  above  50  tons, 
2,187 ;  the  tonnage  of  the  former  was  38,114,  and  of  the  latter  484,615 :  in  Ireland  the 
number  under  50  tons  was  1,004,  of  which  the  tonnage  was  28,312,  whilst  of  1,056  above 
50  tons,  the  tonnage  was  178,518.  The  vessels  and  tonnage  of  those  of  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  given.  There  were  of  steam  vessels  on  the  same  day,  357 
registered  in  England  under  50  tons,  and  337  above  50  tons ;  in  Scotland  30  under  and 
109  above,  and  in  Ireland  8  under  and  71  above  50  tons.  Of  vessels  that  entered  and 
(beared  coastwise  in  the  year  ending  the  3  Ist  of  December  last,  there  were  in  England 
109,570  inwards,  with  a  tonnage  of  8.357.366 ;  and  outwards  122,763,  with  a  tonnage 
of  9,136,731.  Of  steam  vessels  in  the  same  category  there  were  10,358  inwards,  with  a 
tonnage  of  2,056,921 ;  and  10,253  outwards,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,957,061.  In  Scotland 
the  number  of  sailing  vessels  inwards  was  19,680,  the  tonnage  1,185.507  ;  and  outwards 
19.758,  the  tonnage  1,720,118.  And  of  steam  vessels  2,889  were  entered  inwards,  vrith 
748,674  tonnage  ;  and  2,862  outwards,  with  a  tonnage  of  713,009.  In  Ireland  of  sail- 
ing vessels  there  were  17,839  inwards,  with  a  tonnage  of  1^260,567 ;  and  10.564  out- . 
wards,  vddi  a  tonnage  of  684,611 ;  whilst  of  steam  vessels  there  were  3,653  entered  in- 
wards, and  3,797  outwards,  of  which  the  tonnage  of  the  former  was  923,021,  and  of  the 
latter  956,121.  The  three  next  branches  of  the  return  show  the  number  of  vessels  and 
tonnage  to  and  from  the  c(^onies  in  the  year,  embracing  several  thousand  ships,  as  well 
as  those  from  and  to  foreign  ports. 

A  document  of  considerable  importance  to  England  and  the  commercial  world  gener- 
ally, moved  for  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  presented  to  Parliament  during  the  second  week 
of  March,  1846.    These  statements  were  made  up  at  the  Statistical  Department  qf  the 
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Board  of  Trade,  from  Cnftom-Hoase  retnrnd,  and  are  designed  to  show  the  operation  of 
some  of  the  chief  free  trade  measures  which  hsTe  been  adopted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment during  the  last  twenty  years.  Our  object  in  transferring  them  to  the  pages  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine,  is  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  commerce,  &c., 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  first  return  it  contains  is  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  belonging  to  England  in  each  year  since  1820,  and  of  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage employed  in  foreign  trade  in  each  year  since  1832.  The  second  return  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  real  or  declared  yalue  of  British  exports  from  1827  to  the  present  time  ;  dis- 
tinguishing the  amounts  exported  to  Northern  Europe,  Southern  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
United  States,  British  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  foreign  West  Indies,  and  South 
America.  The  third  is  a  statement  of  the  nett  revenue  of  the  customs  in  each  year  from 
1839  to  1845.  The  fourth  is  an  account  of  silk,  distinguishing  raw,  thrown,  and  waste, 
taken  into  consumption  in  each  year  since  1814,  with  the  rates  of  duty  payable  in  eadi 
year.  The  fifth  is  an  account  of  the  exports  of  silk  goods  in  each  year  since  1826,  dis- 
tinguishing the  amount  exported  to  France,  other  countries  in  Europe,  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  foreign  West  India  islands,  British  Possessions  in 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  etc.,  etc. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Veatels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage^  and  the  iVttm- 
ber  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in  navigating  the  same^  that  belonged  to  sev- 
eral Ports  of  the  British  Empire^  on  the  3\st  December  in  each  year,  from  1820  to 
1845. 


Tean. 

Veiwelf. 

ToDnage. 

Men. 

Years. 

Vesaels. 

Tonnage. 
2.634,577 

Men. 

1820,... 

....25,374 

2,648,593 

174,514 

1833,... 

....24.385 

164,000 

1821,... 

....25,036 

2.560,203 

169.179 

1834,... 

....25.055 

2,716.100 

168,061 

1892,... 

...24,642 

2,519,044 

166.333 

1835,... 

....25,511 

2.783.761 

171.020 

1823,... 

.•.24,542 

2,506,760 

165.474 

1836,... 

....25,820 

2.792,646 

170.637 

1824,.. 

...24,776 

2.559,587 

168,637 

1837,... 

....26,037 

2,791.018 

173,506 

J825.... 

...24,280 

2,553,682 

166.183 

1838,.. 

....26,609 

2,890,601 

178,583 

1826,... 

...24,625 

2,635.644 

167,636 

1839,... 

....27,745 

3.068,433 

191.283 

1827,... 

...23.199 

2,460,500 

151.415 

1840,.  . 

....28,962 

3,311,538 

201.340 

1828,... 

...24,095 

2,518,191 

155,576 

1841.... 

....30.052 

3,512,480 

210.198 

1829,... 

...23,453 

2,517.000 

154,808 

1842,... 

....30,815 

3.619.850 

214,609 

1830,... 

...23,721 

2,531.819 

154.812 

1843.... 

....30.983 

3,588.387 

213.977 

1831,... 

...24,242 

2,581,964 

158.422 

1844,... 

....31.320 

3,637i231 

216,350 

1832,... 

...24,435 

2,618,068 

161,634 

1845,... 

....Not  yet  completed. 

Eetum  of  the  Number  and  Thnnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  British  from  Foreign, 
employed  in  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade,  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Out- 
wards  from  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  year,  from  1832  to  1845,  exclusive 
of  Vessels  in  Ballast. 

BimaBD  lifWAJiDfl. 
British.  Foreign.  TotaL 

Team.  Vessels. 

1832, 10.762 

1833, 10,989 

1834, 11,678 

1835 11,740 

1836, 11.644 

1837, 12,252 

1838, 12,890 

1839, 14,348 

1840, 14.370 

1841, 14.419 

1842, 13,823 

1843, 13,964 

1844, 14,681 

1845, 15,964 


Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Veasels. 

Tons. 

1,936,846 

3.865 

561,047 

14,627 

2,497,893 

1.999.930 

4,490 

648,911 

15,479 

2,648,841 

2.108,492 

4,870 

732.886 

16.458 

2,841,378 

2,203,026 

4,791 

749,828 

16,531 

2,952,854 

2.250.173 

5,959 

882.194 

17,603 

3,132.367 

2,346,300 

5,861 

869,519 

18.113 

34J  15,819 

2,464,020 

6,749 

1,037,234 

19,639 

3,501,254 

2.756.533 

8.766 

1,200,935 

23,114 

3,957,468 

2,807.367 

8.355 

1.297,840 

22,725 

4,105,207 

2,900,749 

7,439 

1,081,380 

21,858 

3.982,129 

2.680.838 

5.851 

974,390 

19,674 

3.655,730 

2,919.528 

5,600 

1,005,894 

19,564 

3,925,422 

3,087,437 

7,247 

1,143,897 

21,928 

44^31,334 

3,669,853 

7,895 

1,353,735 

23,859 

5,023,588 
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Table — Continued. 

Clbaekd  OnrwxmiM. 

BrltUh.  Fbreign.  Tottl. 

Years.                  VesMls.             Toos.          Vesselii.               Tons.          Vessels.  Tons. 

1832, 9,667        1,637,093        2,975           466,333        12,642  2,103,^6 

1833, 9,544        1,643,894        3,437           523,903        12,981  2,167,797 

1834, 9,731        1,640,274        3,447           543,825        13,181  2,184,099 

1835, 10,158        1,741,094        3,935          625,939        14,093  2.370,033 

1836, 10,216        1,828,501        4,438           667,016        14,654  2,495,517 

1837, 10,611        1,861,121        4,912           716,897        15,526  2,578,018 

1838, 11,474        2,0584240        5,733           858,062        17,204  2,916,302 

1839, 11,952        2,197,014        6,472           888,733        18.424  3,085,752 

1840,. 12,934        2,408,792        6,776           983,834        19,719  3,392,626 

1841, 14,243        2,624,680        6,618           918,776        20,861  3,543,456 

1842 15,197        2,734,983        64^05           956,591        21,402  3,691,574 

1843, 154206        2,727,306        6,774        1,026,063        21,980  3,759,369 

1844, 13,842        2,604,243        7^200        1,075.823        21,042  3,680,066 

1845, 14,515        2,947,257        9,256        1,361,940        23,771  4,309,197 

Statement  of  the  Real  or  Declared  Valve  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufae" 
tures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  different  Foreign  Countries  and  Co- 
lonial Possessions^  in  each  year^  from  1827  to  1844. 

Tears.          North.  Europe.       Bomh.  Europe.              AfVica.                 Asia.  U.  Statac 

1827 i:8,533.263        je5.945,701        je671.488        ^^4,799,452  ir7,018,272 

1828 8,243,082          5,532.788           716,926          4,892,408  5,810,315 

1829 8,346.118          6,199.356           828,729          4,231,350  4,823,415 

1830 8,376,751           7,233,887           905,220          4,455,392  6,132.346 

1831 7.317,870           6^232.570           803,392          4,105,444  9,053,583 

1832 9,897,057          5,686.949           880,753          4,235,483  5,468.272 

1833 9,313.589          6.298.200           937,015          4.711,619  7,579,699 

1834 9,505,892          8,501,141           993,120          4,644,318  6,844,989 

1835 10,303,316          8,161,117        1,146,047           5,456,116  10,568,455 

1836 9,999,861           9,011,205        1,468,062           6,750,842  12,425,605 

1837 11,528,089           7,873,231         1,439,518           5,561,304  4,695^225 

1838 12,130,195         10,113,304        1.847.759          6,955,618  7.585,760 

1839 12,331,680          8,466,224        1,607.058           7,643,279  8,839,204 

1840 124^83,179          9,208,066        1,615,459           9,271,114  5,283.020 

1841 13,159,585          9,694,955        1,856,586           8.167,081  7.098,642 

1842 14,030,827           9.878,517        1,732,606           7,456,454  3,528,807 

1843 14,024,153         10,947.304        1,713,691           9,547,396  5.013,514 

1844 14,326,797         11,294,388        1,615,530         114273,721  7,938,079 

Table — Gonti  nued. 

YeoBB.                       Brit.  N.  A.  Colonies.*       For.  W.  I.          Cen.  fc  B.  Americ«.t  Total. 

1827 je4.980,572           JE907.309            Je4,004,3l9  ^36,860,376 

1828 4,980,748               818,056              5,489.005  36,483,328 

1829 5,193,808              969,885             4,929.966  35  522,627 

1830 4,695,581               939,822             5.188.562  37,927,561 

1831 4.6714276            1.039,634             3.615.969  36.839.738 

1832 4,515,533            1,176,804             4,272.247  36,133,098 

1833 4,690.139              958,756             4,842,396  39.331.413 

1834 4,351,093            1,270,302              5,177,671  414288.526 

1835 5,345.698            1,152,841              4,887,068  47,020.658 

1836 6.518,744            1.238,785              5,955,468  53.368,572 

1837 5.597,780            1,062.763              4,312,834  42,070,744 

1838 5,385,898            1,315,531              4,726,905  50,060,970 

1839 7,0344269            1,284,-589              6,027,277  53,233,580 

1840 6,422,883            1,115,499             6,202,210  51,406,430 

1841 5,451.065            1,064.583             5,142,126  51,634.623 

1842 4,924.950              853.834             4,975,028  47,381,023 

1843 4,633,652              973,006             5,426,993  524279,709 

1644 5,522,338           1,173,931             5,439.508  58,584,292 


•  And  British  West  Indiei. 


t  Incloding  Brazil. 


Cammerei&l  StoHsHcB* 


lU 


S$tUewimt9f  the  NeH  Bevemte tfCwtomt  in  taeh  fear,  fiim  1099  to  IS^  theamomU 
of  duty  received  on  Com,  and  t?ie  Revenue  exclusive  of  the  Duty  on  Com  ;  ehowingf 
€UoOi  the  principal  Duties  of  Cuetome  reptoied  and  reduced  in  each  year. 


Tean. 


R«Tena0. 


DttdM  r«c.  on  Con.       £•▼.  exelm.  of  corn. 


1839 je21,S83,907 

1840 21,784.499 

1841 21,898,844 

1842 21,025,145 

1843 21,033,717 

1844 22,504.821 

1845 20,196,856 

NoTB. — The  following  is  the  estimated  Ioob  of  revenue  by  redaction,  Scc^ 
Tariff:— 


Xl.098,858 

£20,485,139 

1,156,636 

20,627,863 

568,340 

21,330,504 

1,363,969 

19,661,176 

758,293 

20,275,424 

1,098,382 

21,406,439 

367,008 

19,829,848 

in  the 


1841 Rice  in  the  husk,  oil  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

1842 Coffee,  hides,  indigo,  oils,  seeds,  timber,  liquorice,  mahogany, 

turpentine,  and  export  duties, 

1843 Cork  wood,  timber,  and  other  articles, 

1844...... Coffee,  currants,  wool,  and  other  articles, ^ 

1845 Sugar, jei,300,000 

Cottonwool, 680,000 

Coal,  export  duty, •...118,000 

Minor  articles, ^ 320,000 


X21,170 

1,338,103 
171,521 
286,431 


2,418.040 
je44235,244 


SILKS  BNTBRED  FOR  BOm  CONStTlirTION* 


iZaio,  WaHe,  and  Thrown  Silk, 

Yean.  Raw. 

1814 l,504,235/6«. 

1815 1,069,596 

1816 873,414 

1817 1,343,051 

1818 1,444,881 

1819 1.446,097 

1820 1,622,799 

1821 1.864,513 

1822 1,993,764 

1823. 2,051,895 

1824 3,414,520 

1825 ^,848,506 

1826, 1,964,188 

1827 3,759,138 

1828 4,162,550 

1829 J2,719,962 

1830 3,771,969 

1831 3,035,832 

1832 3,401,445 

1833 3,838,795 

18a4 3,346,750 

1835 4.151,008 

1836 4,372,501 

1837 3,730.427 

1838 3,683,739 

1839 3,483,363 

1840 3,860,980 

1841 3,209,885 

1842 3,936,714 

1843 3,649,747 

1844 4,021,808 


entered  for  home  ( 

consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Waste,  Knobt, 

and  Husks. 

Thrown. 

All  Sorts. 

29,234/6*. 

586,5052£«. 

9,119,974/6#. 

27,971 

377,822 

1,475,389 

4,162 

210,758 

1.088,334 

49,055 

294,553 

1,686,659 

86,940 

391,166 

1,922,897 

71,331 

331,125 

1,848,553 

94,883 

309,953 

2,027,635 

105,047 

360,248 

2,329,808 

64,921 

382,878 

2,441,563 

52,362 

363.864 

2,468,121 

133,257 

463,271 

4,011,048 

195,910 

559,642 

3,604,058 

included 

289,325 

2,253,513 

with  raw 

454,015 

4,213,153 

in  these 

385,262 

4,547,812 

years. 

172,239 

2,892,201 

485,013 

436,535 

4.693,517 

762,258 

514,240 

4.312,330 

660,696 

329,932 

4,392,073 

654,381 

268,367 

4,761,543 

1,009,932 

165,669 

4,522,351 

1,382,872 

254,578 

5,788,458 

1,598.721 

294.938 

6,266,160 

875,781 

213.368 

4,819,576 

960,147 

243.570 

4,887,456 

1,042.655 

229,940 

4,755.958 

745,243 

288.981 

4,895,204 

1,379,314 

267.333 

4,856,533 

1,434,693 

363,977 

5,735,384 

1,495,457 

334,a'?5 

5,480,039 

1,775.855 

410,358 

6,208,021    . 
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An  Aeeount  of  the  Declared  Value  of  Britieh  Silk  Goods  exported  frwn  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  each  year,  from  1826  to  1845,  both  incbitive. 

Other  coun-     U.  8.  of      Mexico,  S.     Brit.  Ton,    AfHca,  Asia, 


Ywn, 

France. 

trieiinEur. 

America. 

America.*  in  America.!  Ac  Australia. 

Total. 

1826.... 

.    Xl,498 

£  49,477 

£  27,265 

£  56,548 

£  19,523 

£  14,490 

i;i68,801 

1827.... 

..       4,661 

59,406 

67,111 

61,057 

25,352 

18,757 

236,344 

1828  .. 

..      11,009 

61,825 

46,587 

80,346 

24,966 

31,138 

255,871 

1829.... 

..     32,047 

70,064 

58,683 

50,743 

36,069 

20,324 

267,930 

1830.... 

..     34,808 

95,196 

155,957 

69,015 

100,342 

25.692 

521,010 

1831.... 

..     43,462 

75,252 

237,985 

67,916 

120,521 

33,738 

578,874 

1832.... 

..     75,187 

105,113 

92,235 

97,591 

113,561 

46,004 

529,691 

1833.... 

..     76.525 

119,308 

251,278 

106.450 

129,316 

54,627 

737,404 

1884.... 

..     60,346 

113,894 

200,306 

106,191 

102,487 

53,974 

637,198 

1835.... 

..     45,612 

157,762 

537,040 

67,962 

116,421 

48,989 

973.786 

1836.... 

..     48,160 

82,850 

524,301 

75,026 

122,990 

64,495 

917,822 

1837.... 

..     43,144 

84,097 

109,629 

73,326 

113,514 

79,963 

503,673 

1838.... 

..     56,598 

814^14 

348,506 

65,675 

111.109 

114,178 

777,280 

1839..., 

..     44,628 

66,463 

410,093 

96,681 

175,217 

75.036 

868,118 

1840.... 

..     48,807 

68,476 

274,159 

140,974 

162,110 

98,122 

792,648 

1841.... 

..    117,353 

72,344 

306,757 

107,601 

116,317 

68,522 

788,894 

1843.... 

..    181.924 

75,779 

81,243 

98,986 

98,395 

53.862 

590,185 

1843.... 

..    148,222 

106,876 

164,233 

120,026 

62,509 

66.086 

667,954 

1844.... 

.   159,680 

110,425 

189,698 

117,594 

109,191 

49,867 

736,452 

1845.... 



Particulars  not  yet  ascertained. 

764,429 

An  Account  of  the  Quantitiee  of  Foreign  Silk  Manufactures  retained  for  Home  Con- 
sumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  removal  of  the  Prohibition  (5th  July,  1826.) 


Tears.  lbs. 

1826 48,301 

1827 115,278 

1828 169,489 

1829 121,585 

1830 126,314 

1831 118,479 

1832 144,956 


Tears.  lbs. 

1833 142,267 

1834 166,201 

1835 160,840 

1836 180,078 

1837 172,860 

1838 .247,067 

1839 256,851 


Tears.  lbs. 

1840 .243,246 

1841 248,902 

1842 .237,460 

1843 267,673 

1844 295,125 

1845 .310,153 


Return  of  the  Rates  of  Duty  chargeable  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wool,  the  Quantities 
thereof  Imported,  the  Prices  of  Southdown  and  Kent  Long  Wool,  and  the  Declared 
Value  of  Rritish  Woollen  Manufactures  Exported  in  each  year,frotn  1818  to  1845. 


Tean. 


Foreign  Wool 

Imported. 

as. 


Colonial  Wool 

Imported. 

lbs. 


Total  Wool       Price  of      Price  of 
Imported.    Soathdowa.  Kent  Long. 


lbs. 


1818 .24,720,139 

1819 16,094,999 

1820 9,653,366 

1821 16,416,806 

1822 18,859,265 

1823 18,863.886 

1824 22.147,540 

1825 43,465,282 

1826 14,747,103 

1827 28,552,742 

1828 28,628,121 

1829 19,639,629 

1830 30,303,173 

1831 29.110,073 

1832 25,681,298 

1833 34,461,527 

1834 42.684,932 

1835 37,472,032 

1836 57,814,771 

1837 38,945,575 

1838 42,430,102 

1839 44,504,811 


per  tb. 
d. 


122.239 

205,761 

198,815 

502,839 

416.945 

3511684 

1,242.009 

562,599 

1,607,938 

1,877,020 

2,002,141 

2,541,956 

2.461.191 

3,614,886 

3,770,300 

4,702,500 

6,425,206 

9,434,133 

10,164.253 

12,875,112 


9,775,605 
16,622,567 
19,058,080 
19,366,725 
22,564,485 
43,816,966 
15,989,112 
29,115,341 
30,236,059 
21,516,649 
32,305,314 
31,652,029 
28,142,489 
38,076,413 
46,455,2.32 
42,174,532 
64,239,977 
48,379,708 
52,594,355 
57,379.923 


6 
7 
5 
3 
3 

H 

2 

4 


per  tb. 
d. 


0  10 
0  9 


0 
3 
4 
1 

11 
0 
1 
4 

11 

104 

0 
9 

0  lOi 
0  104 


04 

104 

74 
6 

84 

3 
5 

54 
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Table— -Continued. 


T«an. 

For.  Wool 

Colon.  Wool 

Total  Wool        Price  of 

Price  of 

Imported. 
lbs. 

Imported. 
lbs. 

Imported 
Ibt. 

B*thdown.KentLoDff. 
P0rlb.            perlk 

1840... 

36,498,168 

12,938,116 
16,498,821 

49,436,284        1     3 

1     2i 

1841... 

39,672,153 

56,170,974        1    0 

0  11 

1842... 

.27,394,920 

18,486,719 

45,881,639        0  llj 

0  10 

1843... 

26,633,913 

21.151,148 

47,785,061        0  lU 

0  11 

1844... 

42,473,228 

22,606,296 

65.079.524        1    2 

1    2 

1845... 

76.R2R.152         1     4 

1     3 

Woollen  k,       Woollen 

1 

Woollen  «c 

WooUen 

Tears. 

wont,  yarn,    manufactnref.      Total. 

Yean. 

wont.  yam. 

manuftictuna. 

Total. 

£                   £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1818... 

8,145.327 

1832... 

.   235.307 

5,244,479 

5,479,786 

1819... 

5,989.622 

1833... 

.    246.204 

6,294,522 

6,540,726 

1830... 

5.586.138 

1834... 

.   238.544 

5,736,871 

5,975.415 

1821..., 

6.462.866 

1835... 

.    309,091 

6,840,511 

7,149.602 

1822.... 

6,488.167 

1836«. 

.    358,690 

7.639,354 

7,998,048 

1823... 

6,636,586 

1837... 

.   333,098 

4.655,977 

4,989,073 

1824... 

6,043,051 

183a.. 

.    384,535 

5,795,069 

6,179,604 

1825... 

6,185,648 

1839... 

.    423,320 

6,271,645 

6,694.965 

182a... 

4,966,879 

1840... 

.   452,957 

5,327,853 

5,780,814 

1827... 

5.245,649 

1841... 

.    552,148 

5,748,673 

6,300,825 

1828.... 

5,069,741 

1842... 

.    637,305 

5,185,045 

5,822,350 

1829.... 

4,587,603 

1843... 

.    742,888 

6,7904^2 

7.533,121 

1830.... 

4,728,666 

1844... 

.    958.217 

8,204,836 

9,163,050 

1831.... 

158,111      5,231,013    5,389,124 

1845... 

.1,067,056 

7,674,672 

8,741.720 

BRITISH  EXPORTS— FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1846. 
By  returns  made  up  to  the  5th  of  April,  it  appears  that  of  the  twenty-eeven  chief  arti« 
cles  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  hare 
been  in  the  present  yeari^l  1.536,1 75  against  £11,731,066  in  1845,  and  JSl  1,104,687  in 
1844 — thus  showing  a  trifling  reduction  on  the  present  year.  The  comparison  of  the 
four  great  articles  of  manufacture  is  as  follows  :-* 

«XP011T£D— JANUARY  5  tO  APRIL  5. 

184$.  1846. 

Cotton  Manufactures je4,594,242  JB4,446.937 

"     Yam 1,134.331  1.392,449 

Linen  Manufactures 813,928  743,806 

•«      Yarn 242,936  224,965 

Silk  Manufactures 197,557  202,696 

Woollen  Manufactures 1,869,440  1,525,553 

"       Yam 157,188  113,051 

i;2,009,622  je8,649,457 

These  aecounts  show  that  the  import  of  sheeps*  wool  in  the  present  year  has  been 

9,129,258  lbs.  against  7,804,495  lbs.  in  1845  ;  of  cotton,  1,019.738  cwt  against  1.069,320 

cwt  in  1845  ;  of  raw  silk,  1,561,054  lbs.  against  1,313,335  lbs.  in  1845;  of  flax,  100,558 

cwt  against  71,880  cwt.  in  1845 ;  and  of  hemp,  76,543  cwt  against  97,217  cwt  in  1845. 


BRITISH  COAL  TRADE. 
It  appears  from  official  returns  laid  before  Parliament  that  the  coals — small  coals,  culm, 
and  cinders— exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries  and  the  British  set- 
dements,  in  1845,  amounted  to  2,531^282  tons.  The  quantities  of  coal  brought  into  the 
port  of  London,  in  1844,  were  as  follows ; — Coastwise,  2,490,910  tons ;  by  inland  navi- 
gation and  land-carriage,  72^^56  tons.  In  1845,  coastwise,  3,392,512  tons ;  by  inland 
navigmtioD,  &c,  68,687  tons. 
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1  .^Memoirs  of  th4  AdrntniMtrationa  of  fFathingUm  and  Jokn  Adawu,  edited  from  the  Paper »  of  Olnor 
Wolcott,  Secrgtarg  of  the  Treatvry.  By  GKORax  Gibbb.  In  2  voU^  pp.  574-^555.  New  York. 
The  work  whoae  title  we  have  qnoted,  ii  a  very  valuable  and  Important  contribatlon  to  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States.  Its  author,  Mr.  Olbbs,  has  spared  no  industry  in  collecting  his  materials, 
and  In  preparing  them  for  the  press.  The  selections  ttom.  the  documentary  matter  to  which  he  had 
access,  were  made  from  about  twenty  volumes  of  letters,  the  whole  collection  in  manuscript,  inclu- 
ding revolutionary  correspondence,  drafts  of  official  papers,  and  mlscellaneoui  documents,  extending 
to  nearly  fifty,  all  of  which  were  arranged  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ex- 
hibiting a  well-digested  history  of  the  administration  of  those  pure  and  great  patriots,  George  Wash- 
ington and  John  Adams,  while  in  the  executive  chair  of  the  general  government.  The  worii  is  lllua- 
trated  with  a  copious  correspondence,  and  official  documents,  which  have  been  gathered  ftom  original 
and  accredited  sources.  It  was  the  original  design  of  the  author  to  prepare  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Wolcott,  who  had  been  identified  with  the  leading  public  measures  of  a  former  day;  but  th« 
abundance  of  the  materials  which  were  placed  at  his  disposal  Induced  him  to  extend  his  design,  and 
to  portray  as  much  of  the  political  history  of  the  period  of  his  public  life  as  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tiie  papers  In  his  possession  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  tract  of  time  extending  through  the  admin- 
istrations of  Washington  and  Adams,  fhnn  the  year  1790  to  1801,  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  in  our 
political  annals.  Great  public  measures  were  then  discussed,  and  the  fisundatloas  of  our  national 
policy,  in  many  respects,  were  to  be  laid ;  for  the  government  was  then  comparatively  in  Its  Infoncy. 
It  Is  also  true  that  the  permanent  record  of  the  circumstances  which  marked  that  period  have  been 
too  much  neglected,  and  the  character  of  the  distinguished  men  who  then  figured  in  the  public  view, 
and  performed  signal  services  fbr  the  country,  have  been  permitted  almost  to  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Gibba 
has  rescued  a  prominent  part  of  that  period  fhim  oblivion,  having  [riaced  its  hlstcury  in  a  permanent 
form,  which  will  be  consulted  with  respect  by  future  investigators  of  political  truth ;  and  he  has  exe- 
cuted his  task  satisfactorily  and  ably.  By  looking  calmly  at  the  circumstances  which  have  marked 
the  past,  we  may  take  counsel  for  the  present,  and  guide  our  steps  fbr  the  future,  and  thus  learn  to 
adopt  measures  because  they  are  Just  and  right,  and  not  because  they  are  conformable  to  the  acrimo- 
nious spirit  of  party.  A  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  work,  and  one  which  we  hope  to 
refer  to  hereafter.  Is  that  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  financial  system  of  the  govern- 
ment, during  the  period  of  which  it  treats ;  and,  without  expressing  an  opinion  respecting  the  particular 
p<riitlcal  sentiments  of  the  individuals  whose  names  figure  upon  its  pages,  we  would  commend  It  <o 
the  study  of  the  political  scholar  and  statesman. 

%—Tke  Treaewy  of  History,  comprising  a  Oeneral  Inlroduetorf  Outline  of  Universal  History y  An- 
cient and  Modern^  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories  of  every  Principal  Nation  that  nov  exists  ; 
their  Rise,  Progress^  Present  Cktnditiony  ^e.    By  Samuel  MAxmvmtL,  author  of  the  **  Treasury  of 
Knowledge,"  "  Biographical  Treasury,"  •'  Literary  and  Scientific  Treasury,"  etc.    To  which  is 
added,  the  History  of  the  United  States.    By  John  Ihmah,  Esq.    New  York :  Daniel  Adee. 
This  work,  which  we  alluded  to  while  in  course  of  publication  in  numbers,  has  at  length  been 
completed,  and  fturms  two  large  octavo  volumes,  covering  nearly  fourteen  hundred  pages.    The  plan 
has  the  merit  of  completeness,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been  devised.    It  gives,  first, 
a  general  sketch  of  ancient  and  modem  history;  a  rapid  and  comprehensive  bird*seye  view  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  nations,  the  most  important  incidents  of  their  career,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other ;  and  after  this,  the  writer  takes  up  the  nations  separately ;  fhmlshlng  a  c(aicise  digest  of  all 
that  is  considered  most  important,  or  desirable  to  know,  concerning  each^thus  aflfording  a  sort  of  key 
to  the  changes  and  events  that  were  more  briefly  indicated,  rather  by  their  results  than  by  their  inci- 
dents, in  the  general  sketch  or  outline.    Bfr.  Inman,  the  American  editor,  has  bestowed  particular  a^ 
tention  upon  the  portion  devoted  to  American  history,  and  has  brought  down  that  of  the  United  States 
to  1845.    We  consider  it  a  very  valuable  and  convenient  coropcnd  of  reference  for  the  student,  but 
more  especially  for  the  Industrial  classes,  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world*s  history,  but 
cannot  find  time  to  devote  to  the  elaborate  vrorks  devoted  to  different  nations  and  distinct  epochs. 

Z,~-Olimpses  of  the  Dark  Ages :  or  Sketches  of  the  Local  Condition  of  Europe^  f^rom  the  Fifth  ta  the 
Twelfth  Century.  Monthly  Series  of  Useful  Reading.  No  S,  18mo.,  pp.  177.  New  York :  Leavltt, 
Trow  Ic  Co. 

The  Dark  Ages  were  not  without  their  mission,  and  we  may  profit  by  the  leaons  they  teach,  and 
perhaps  discover  in  our  own  time  some  shadows  of  the  gloom  modified  by  circumstances  and  pro- 
gressive light,  which  overshadowed  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  race.  The  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  attempts  nothing  mcMrethan  a  glance  at  the  social  condition  of  Europe  f>om  the  fi/Ui  to 
the  twelfth  century,  referring  to  the  fhll  of  Rome,  the  church,  the  monastery,  the  feudalkm  of  France, 
and  a  variety  of  celebrated  matters. 
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4.— F«fifi0  •/  Di^e^wmj  mti  lUteareJI  wiOtn  tkt  Jtreiie  Rewitnt,  from  tk$  jfMr  1818,  to  tk»pre$mt 
tuM,  mmder  eowtmamd  eftk*tev«rml  Mlaval  Offictr»  vrnplc^ed  bjf  Sea  and  Land  in  tearek  of  a  JVVrtA- 
•PMt  PoMMOf  from  tko  AUantic  to  tho  Pamfc^  with  tmo  attompis  to  roach  tho  Iforth  Polo ;  abridg- 
ed and  arranged  from  the  Oficial  Jfarrativeo,  with  Oeeaoional  Remarke.  By  Sir  Jobn  Barrow, 
Bart..  F.  R.  8.  An.  iEt.  83.  Author  of  "  A  Cbronolofical  Hliiory  of  Voyages  into  tho  Arctie  Be- 
gions.**    New  York  :  Harper  Ac  Brothers. 

The  ToyRfes  that  hare  been  proeecoted  In  search  of  a  northwest  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Paelfic,  vndertbeaospleef  ofthe  goreminent  of  Great  Britain,  occapy  a  considerable  space  in  the 
Maritime  enterprise  of  modem  times.  The  discoveries  which  have  been  made  ttarn  time  to  time  in 
the  Arctic  regions  have  been  principally  fostered  by  that  government,  without  an  Immediate  prospect 
of  advantage,  but  for  the  generou  pwpoee  of  extending  the  bounds  of  useful  knowledge.  The  expe- 
ditions thu  undertaken  and  socceesfally  carried  oat,  have  been  eflbctnal  in  increeeing  onr  inft>rma- 
tlon  regarding  the  natural  history  and  geography  of  that  region,  and  In  advancing  the  cause  of  general 
science.  In  the  volnme  befbre  us  we  have  In  a  compact  form,  authentic  .'records  of  the  expeditiont 
which  have  been  made  to  this  part  of  the  world,  commencing  with  the  voyage  of  discovery  which 
was  prosecuted  In  1818,  under  commnunder  John  Ross,  in  the  ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  and 
ending  with  that  of  Captain  Oeorge  Back  in  1836-37,  together  with  an  account  of  miscellaneous  voy- 
ages. In  these  several  voyages  minute  explorations  were  aiade,  and  obeervatlons  were  taken  and 
placed  upon  record  by  the  distinguished  actors  in  those  expeditions :  so  that  we  have  an  accurate  ex- 
positl(m  of  the  general  circumstances  which  are  now  bearing  upon  that  ley  legkm.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  two  welLengiRved  mapa,  which  add  to  its  substantial  value. 

5^-Pietorial  Hiotorw  of  England :  Being  a  Hietero  of  the  People,  a*  well  as  a  Biotor$  of  the  King- 

dam,  down  U  tho  Reign  of  Oeorge  III.    New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers. 

Four  numbers  of  this  popular  work  have  been  published.  It  is  to  be  completed  In  about  forty,  and 
will  form  four  elegant  volumes,  imperial  octavo— Illustrated  with  many  hundred  engravlnp  on  wood, 
of  monumental  records,  coins,  civil  and  military  costume,  domestic  bnlldlnp,  Aimltnrs,  and  ornaments, 
cathedrals,  and  other  great  works  of  architecture,  charts  and  illuttratlons  of  manners,  mechanical 
Inventions,  portraits  of  eminent  persons,  and  remarkable  historical  scenes.  The  character  of  the  pub- 
iicatioa  Is  thus  set  forth  in  the  publishers*  advertisement  :— 

"The  leading  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  a  Histort  or  tbk  Pkoplk,  as  well  as  a  Histort  op 
THR  KiMODOM,  pursuing  the  Investigation  ef  the  past,  and  the  progress  of  the  country  and  iu  Inhabit- 
aais,  in  various  interesting  directions,  to  which  the  Authors  of  the  most  popular  of  existing  Kngllsh 
histories  have  only  slightly  and  incitentally  referred.  The  narrative  of  political  movements  and 
changes,  of  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  of  contests  for  power  in  which  the  people  have  only  had  to 
obey  and  suffer,  will  be  found  given  with  a  Aillness  which  the  Importance  of  these  subjects  cleniands. 
The  work  will  be  derived  throoghont,  as  (ar  as  possible,  from  oriylnai  authorities  and  other  authentic 
monuments  of  the  past,  compared  with,  and  read  by  the  light  of  the  latest  Inquiries  by  which  the 
critical  spirit  of  modem  tlme^  has  Uiustrated  ancient  annals.  But  a  large  bodv  of  facts  not  compre- 
hended under  this  head,  forming  a  most  essential  part  of  the  moral  and  social  history  of  the  country, 
will  also  be  presented  in  ample  detail." 

C.—Ltfe  in  Prairie  Land,  By  Eliza  W. Farrhak.  18mo.  pp.  406.  New  York:  Harper  Ac  Brelhers. 
Mrs.  Fkmham  Is  no  mere  book-maker— she  writes  because  she  has  something  to  write  about,  and 
when  she  says,  that  after  having  written  some  hundred  and  AAy  pages,  and  not  having  said  all  that 
she  felt,  very  willingly  resigned  herself  to  the  current  of  her  feelings  and  wrote  on,  we  feel  persuaded 
that  she  means  what  she  says.  She  has  lived  in  tho  west,  and  "  lovlDg  It,"  It  presents  Itself  to  her 
mind  in  the  light  of  a  strong  and  generous  parent,  "  whose  arms  are  spread  to  extend  protection,  hap- 
piness, and  life,  to  throngs  who  seek  them  from  less  friendly  climes."  To  her'  generous  mind,  "  the 
RMgnlflcence,  freedom,  and  beauty  of  the  country  form,  as  It  were,  a  common  element.  In  which  all 
varieties  of  character,  education,  and  prejudice  are  resolved  into  simple  and  harmonious  relations.** 
Life  In  the  west.  In  all  lu  peculiarities.  Is  here  described  with  an  honesty,  enthusiasm,  and  apparent 
trathf^kiess  and  vigor,  that  is  quite  refreshing ;  and  on  many  accounts  which  we  have  not  space  to 
enumerate,  we  consider  It  the  best  work  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  published. 

T.—The  ^Tovitiate^  or  a  Year  among  the  English  Jesuits ;  a  Personal  Jfarrative,  with  an  Essajf  on 
the  Censtitutione,  the  Cor^fessiontU  Morality  and  History  of  the  Jesuits.  "Bj  Amurrw  Strinmrtz. 
Nitw  York  :  Harper  «t  Brothers. 

The  actual  character  and  general  motives  of  that  mysterious  and  powerful  body  of  men,  the  Jes- 
uits, still  remain  involved  in  obscurity  and  contradiction  In  the  public  mind.  The  present  volume 
contains  an  account  of  what  Is  alleged  to  be  the  personal  experience  of  the  author  during  a  residence 
among  a  portion  of  the  order  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  exhibits  many  facts  connected  with  the 
habits  of  this  society,  its  constitution,  progress  and  present  condition ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ae- 
certalnlng  Its  accuracy. 

8.— 7^0  Preludes :  jS  OoUsetion  of  Poems,  By  Euornr  Lirs.  13mo.,  pp.  56.  New  York :  C.  L. 
Mac  Arthur. 

This  neat  little  voluoie  contains  some  thirty  or  forty  poems,  songs  and  odes,  of  varied  length  and 
naerit— with  an  occasional  translation  from  Horace— generally  evincing  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  good 
share  of  poetical  fltncy  and  Imagination.  The  versification  is  rather  smooth  and  graceful,  a&d  al- 
thoofh  not  without  defects,  the  celtoetiaa  k  or  the  whole  cndltaUe  te  the  author. 
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9.— wf  TrtaUte  on  tJu  Motint  Ptwert  wkieh  prodmee  the  Cireulation  «/  the  Blood,  By  Emma  Willaro. 
12mo.,  pp.  170.    New  York :  Wiley  k.  Patnam. 

We  are  not  tnnwiied  for  even  a  woman,  of  Mrs.  Willard*i  masculine  mind,  to  feel  a  concern  that  ft 
ahould  be  said,  "she  chooses  a  subject  nnsuited  to  her  sex.'*  We,  however,  discard  ttom  our  creed 
the  idea  that  anything  is  unsuitable  for  man  or  woman,  that  is  right.  The  '*  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty,** it  seems  to  us,  is  not  given  to  sex,  but  to  soul ;  and  to  the  soul  that  is  prepared  to  receive  It, 
whether  in  man  or  woman.  "  And  if  the  '  Father  of  Lights,'  (wo  quote  from  Mrs.  W.*s  preface,)  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  to  me  a  sentence  before  unread  from  the  book  ef  physical  truth,  is  it  for  me  to 
suppose  that  it  is  for  my  individual  benefit  1  or  is  it  for  you,  my  reader,  to  turn  away  your  ears  frcHE 
hearing  this  truth,  and  charging  its  great  Author  with  having  ill  chosen  his  instrument  to  communi- 
cate it  ?"  Mrs.  Willard  attempts  to  show  that  persiriration,  operating  on  animal  heat,  produces  an 
expansive  power  at  the  lungs ;  and  this  becomes  the  principal  efficient  cause  of  the  blood*s  circulation. 
This  theory  was  suggested  to  her  in  the  summer  of  1833,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera ; 
when  she  became  convinced  that,  **  whatever  is  the  principal  cause  of  circulation,  the  heart's  action 
is  not*'  We  cannot,  and  do  not  pretend  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  her  theory.  Bead  it. 
10. —Pieturts  from  Italy.    By  Charlks  Dioexns.    New  York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

The  land  which  appears  above  all  others  to  have  been  invested  by  an  All-wise  Providence  with  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  has  been  so  often  described^ts  purple  mountains  and  gorgeous  skies— 
its  streams,  lakes  and  vine-wreathed  valleys— its  paintings  and  its  sculpture— its  temples  and  its  mon- 
uments, have  been  so  often  delineated  by  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  that  we  expect  little  that  is  new 
from  the  traveller  through  that  region ;  yet  each  individual  from  his  own  peculiar  mind,  will  natu- 
rally take  a  view  of  the  objects  which  present  themselves,  varying  somewhat  from  that  of  others.  In 
this  work  of  Mr.  Dickens,  we  perceive  occasionally  stealing  out  fh)m  his  descriptions,  glimpses  of  that 
peculiar  vein  of  genius  which  has  made  him  distinguished  in  another  department  of  literature.  The 
iMxdc,  he  remarks,  '*  is  a  series  of  {iUnt  reflections— mere  shadows  in  the  water  of  places  to^which 
the  imaginations  of  most  people  are  attracted  In  a  greater  or  less  degree— on  which  mine  have 
dwelt  for  years,  and  which  had  some  interest  for  all."  His  descriptions  of  the  most  interesting  points 
of  Italian  character  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  Italian  cities  will  doubtless  be  read  with  satlslkc- 
tion  and  profit. 

ll.-^Tke  Mineral  Springi  of  Western  VirffhwL,  vitk  Remarks  on  their  Use,  and  the  Diseases  to  vhieh 
they  are  applieable.  To  which  are  added,  a  Notice  of  the  Fkuqvier  White  Sulphttr  Sprinffs,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Taverns.  Also,  a  Review  of  a  Pamphlet  published  by  Dr.  J.  J.  J^''oorman.  By  WiL- 
UAM  BuRSK.    ISmo.,  p.  394.    New  York :  Wiley  k,  Putnam. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  met  with  a  very  ready  sale. 
This  second  edition  has  been  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  to  almost  twice  its  former  dimensions. 
The  waters  of  the  various  springs  in  Western  Virginia  are  here  analysed,  and  their  medicinal  quali- 
ties explained,  so  that  the  invalid  can  apply  them  to  his  or  her  particular  case.  The  author  assures 
us  that  he  has  made  no  statement  of  fucts,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  is  not  personally  assured,  either 
of  his  own  knowledge,  or  on  information  derived  from  sources  worthy  of  credit.  Not  only  has  he 
pointed  out  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  each  spring,  its  properties,  and  proper  use,  but  has 
given  us  much  information  regarding  the  accommodations,  and  all  those  collateral  subjects  of  inquiry 
that  are  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  important  to  be  known  by  all  who  intend  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  virtues  of  the  healing  waters  of  the  "  sunny  south." 

ISL—A  Treatise  on  Field  Fhrtification ;  containing  Instructions  on  the  method  of  Laying  Out,  Con- 
structing, Defending  and  Attacking  EntrenchmerUs,  with  the  Oeneral  Outlines  also  of  the  Arrange- 
ment, the  Attack,  and  Defence  of  Permanent  Fhrtifications.  By  D.  H.  MAHAic,|Professorof  Military 
and  Civil  Engineering  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  En- 
larged.   New  York :  Wl  ley  &  Putnam. 

This  work,  which  has  been  prepared  principally  for  the  use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  United  States  Mil- 
itary Academy  at  West  Point,  is  designed  to  treat  of  the  art  of  fortification.  Its  author  renuurks  that 
a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  military  art  is  necessary  to  officers,  not  only  in  the  regular  army, 
but  also  to  those  in  the  militia  service ;  that  the  undisciplined  soldier  requires  some  counterpoise  to 
the  hardy  valor  of  tried  and  regular  troops,  and  that  this  counterpoise  is  fumUhed  by  the  art  of  forti- 
fication—the  natural  position  of  the  militia  soldier  upon  the  field  of  battle  being  behind  a  breastwork. 
The  military  art  is  doubtless  founded  in  all  its  branches  upon  the  exact  sciences— and  in  no  other  de- 
partment is  the  application  of  these  principles  more  frequently  required  than  in  engineering.  The 
volume  is  provided  with  numerous  engravings  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  text ;  and  it  is,  we  doubt 
not,  a  valuable  compendium  of  this  particular  branch  of  military  science  which  we  detest. 
13. — Memoir  of  Johann  OotUith  Fiehte.    By  William  Smith.    Boston :  James  Munroe  tc  Co. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  deeply  Instructive  memoir,  reflecting  the  mode  and  mind  of  "  a  healthy, 
^ewy  nature,  constantly  proving  all  hto  problems  by  the  heroism  of  dally  life."  The  writer  of  the 
pfefoce  to  the  American  edition  is  an  ardent  admirer,  and  faithful  appreciator  of  the  "  self-sufficing 
Flchte,"  whom  he  welcomes  **  because  he  is  In  earnest,  and  because  he  grapples  with  the  meaning 
of  life,  learns  it  by  heart,  and  makes  it  luminous.**  He  is  described  as  throwing  out  the  truth  which 
be  had|  in  huge,  rude  masvet;  astheservantof  truth,  who  saw  It  too  clearly  to  trifle  or  Uaqdume. 
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14  — jSsmmI  Magnitum,  vr  Ptfcoiunamf.  By  Tbkoikirb  Lbcbe,  Doctor  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris ;  late  Professor  of  Anaiomy  at  the  Baclical  School ;  Fellow  of  the  Boeiety  of  Sciences  and 
Artf,  of  the  Department  De  La  Marae;  late  Profaseor  of  the  Medical  College,  Mexico,  etc.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  k,  Co.    Philadelphia :  6.  S.  Appleton. 

The  word  "  Psycodnnamy,**  adopted  by  the  aathor  of  this  treatise,  instead  of  "  Animal  Mef  nat- 
iam,**  is  derived  froa  the  Greek  words  siga{i>ing  so«l  and  power,  and  means,  accordingly,  '*pow«r  of 
the  s«s/,**  or  of  the  intelligent  prhiclple  of  life.  The  aathor  divides  the  sabtlect  into  two  parts—lst, 
the  History  of  Psycodnnamy,  or  Animal  Magnetism,  and  8d,  the  rationale  of  iu  practice.  The  former 
constitates  the  matter  of  this  vohime ;  the  rationale  of  the  practice  form  the  matter  for  a  second  vol' 
nme  which  will  shortly  follow.  Important  resalu  have  already  followed  the  discovery,  bnt  we  have 
no  doubt  that  greater  works  will  be  made  known  In  Its  progresa.  We  have  seen  the  most  orthodox 
believer  in  divine  revelation,  and  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  donbt  and  deny  the  theory  and  even  the 
facu  of  this  science ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  miraculous  dis- 
plays of  God's  power,  accept  the  focts  of  mignetism .  It  seems  to  us,  and  we  but  repeat  the  words  of 
a  more  powerftil  intellect,  that  in  all  cases  before  we  pronounce,  we  should  examine,  and  not  only 
do  that,  but  preserve  the  mind  ftee  from  prejudice.  This  should  be  read  by  all  who  would  learn  the 
truth  of  the  science ;  while  all  should  understand  before  they  can  determine  as  *o  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  its  pretensions.  The  pro  and  com  of  a  French  academical  discussion,  are  given  In  one  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  subject. 

16.— The  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  gathered  from,  his  own  Writings.    By  M.  Micbblbt,  author  of  "  The 
Uistoiy  ot  France,"  "  The  People,*'  etc.    Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F.  G,  S.,  translator  of  Miche- 
iet*s  History  of  France,  etc.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appleton. 
The  life  of  this  distinguished  refonner,  drawn  from  his  own  writings,  must  present  the  merit  at 
least  of  accuracy,  if  failhfblly  compiled,  and  we  are  here  preeented  with  the  principal  cireumstanoea 
which  marked  his  eventfhl  life,  tram  his  birth  in  1483,  to  his  death  in  1546.   Associated  as  he  was  with 
some  of  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  events  of  former  tlmei,  and  being  himself  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  actors  in  directing  their  course,  we  derive  not  only  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  man,  but  also  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period  In  which  he  lived.    The 
profound  thoughtAiinese  of  the  author,  and  the  originality  of  his  vlews/.impart  a  refreshing  interest  to 
the  work. 

16. — Expoeittry  Leeturee  on  St.  PauTs  Epistle  to  the  Colossians*  Being  an  attempt  to  apply  the  apostle* 9 

arguments  respecting  the  errors  on  the  subject  of  the  mediation  of  Christ  at  CotossCt  to  the  present 

eircumstanees  of  the  Church.    By  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan  of  India.    lslmo~ 

pp.  3M.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.    Philadelphia :  George  S.  Appleton. 

The  present  series  of  lectures,  explanatory  of  the  Colossians,  were  |n«pared  by  Bishop  Wilson, 

»!boat  thirty  yean  since,  for  the  parochial  chapel  in  London,  of  which  he  was  then  the  officiating 

minister*    In  1642,  the  author  re -arranged  the  above,  and  reduced  It  to  a  compressed  form,  for  the 

seven  Fridays  of  Lent.   The  lectures  are  of  a  popular  character,  explaining  Paul's  Christian  teaching 

in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church. 

17.— JVapo/eoa  and  his  Marshals,    By  J.  T.  Hbaolbt.    Vol.  8,  pp.  315.    New  York:  Baker  k, 

Scribner. 

We  noticed  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine  ; 
and  expressed  in  general  terms,  Its  design  and  character.  That  volume  relates  chiefly  to  Napole<m ; 
the  present  embraces  sketches  of  fourteen  of  his  marshals,  with  portraits  of  Marshals  Murat,  Bias- 
sena,  Victor,  Bessleres,  Snchet,  and  Ney.  Mr.  Beadley's  work  will  no  donbt  correct,  in  a  measure, 
the  erroneous  and  unjust  opinions  of  Napoleon,  derived  mainly  from  the  partial  and  distorted  views 
of  the  English  press ;  and  although,  as  the  ftiends  of  humanity,  we  cannot  admire  the  character  of 
the  great  military  chieftain,  we  perfectly  coincide  with  the  author  in  his  final  statement,  that  Napo- 
leon and  France  do  not  merit  the  exclusive  condemnation  which  has  been  meted  out  to  them.  Placing 
Napoleon  above  the  monarehs  that  surrounded  him,  both  In  virtue  and  genius,  Mr.  H.  disdains  the 
Idea  of  making  him  a  model  for  others.  Napoleon's  great  sin  was  an  unhallowed  ambition ;  but  he 
accompttehed  mere  for  down-trodden,  priest  and  king-ridden  humanity,  than  all  the  profligate  legiti- 
mates that  combined  to  destroy  him,  and  at  the  same  time  crush  the  faint  aspirations  of  the  people 
'  for  a  lai^er  and  more  rational  freedom. 

18.— The  Life  of  Fhith,  in  three  parts ;  em^raeim^  some  of  the  Scriptural  Principles  in  Doctrines  of  F^aik, 
the  Power  or  Effects  of  Faiths  in  the  Regulation  of  Man*s  Invard  Jifature,  and  the  Rela^an  of  Fhith 
to  the  Divine  Guidance.    By  Thomas  C.  Upham .    Boston :  Waite,  Pierce  k.  Co. 
The  author  of  this  treatise  is  alike  distlngnished  as  an  erudite  scholar,  profound  moral  philosopher, 
intelligent  philanthropist,  and  sincere  Christian.    Unlike  his  cotemporary,  of  the  same  religious  creed, 
Dr.  Cheever,  he  ably  advocates  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.    His  writings  are  all  of  a  highly 
practical  character,  behig  upon  subjects  of  vital  Importance,  not  only  to  the  individual  man,  but  to 
the  general  welfare  and  progress  of  society.    The  present  volume  relates  to  the  former,  and  is  marked 
for  its  deeply  religious  views,  as  well  as  for  its  forelble  Illustrations  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  '<  in- 
ward life  "  of  faith  and  piety. 
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19.— I.i9<#  of  Men  tf  Letters  and  Seieiuet  wke  JUmrieked  in  the  time  of  Oeorge  IIL  By  HiirMT,  Loi> 
BRooaaAM,  F.  R.  d.,  Member  of  the  National  lastitule  of  Franeei  and  of  Uie  Royal  Academy  of 
Naples.    Philadelphia:  Carey  k.  Hart. 

In  the  variety  of  his  acqaUitlons  and  the  vemtility  of  his  powers,  Lord  Brongham  may  be  propoiy 
Mgarded  the  most  extraordinary  indlvldoal  of  the  present  age.  His  eflbrts  have  been  dfetlngnisbed 
at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  in  parliament;  in  general  literature,  In  the  sciences,  and  in  the  Critical 
Review ;  and  we  are  now  to  add  another  volnmeof  biography  to  the  many  which  he  has  before  giveii 
to  the  pablic.  The  present  work  embraces  clear,  condensed,  and  aathoritatlTe  sketches  of  Johnson, 
Adam  Smith,  Lavoisier,  Gibbon,  Sir  Joseph  Banios,  and  D'Alembert.  An  interesting  portion  of  the 
work  is  that  which  embraces  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Adam  Smith,  and  his  connection  with  the  sys- 
tem of  political  economy.  The  series  of  brilliant  articles  which  some  time  since  appeared  in  the 
Bdinborgh  Review,  flrom  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham,  portraying  the  character  of  distlngalshed  men, 
attracted  macb  attention,  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  Bnrope,  and  the  present  work,  althoogh 
less  wide  in  its  range,  and  less  rhetorical  in  its  style,  is  stamped  with  the  impression  of  the  same 
master  mind.  We  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  read  with  satisfaction,  by  those  who  desire  to  inform 
themselves  upon  the  topics  which  it  exhibits,  and  that  it  will  meet  with  a  wide  circulation. 

90.— XtoM  ^  the  Kings  of  England^  from  tke  Jforman  Conqueet ;  with  Anecdotes  of  their  Courts,  now 
iirst  puhliehed,  from  Cfficiat  RocordSt  and  other  Authentic  DocumeiUe.  By  Tbomas  Roscob,  Esq. 
Vol.  X    ISmo.,  p.  399.    PhUadelphia:  Carey  ic  Hart. 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Life  of  **  William  the  Conqueror ;"  and,  in  Its 
preparation,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  availed  himself  of  every  reliable  source  of  information,  embracing  not 
only  works  of  repute,  but  official  documents  of  the  British  government ;  and  not  only  has  he  explored 
the  peenliaritle«  of  the  individual  dispoeition,  character,  and  way  of  that  king;  studied  tho  influence 
of  external  drcomstances  upon  these ;  searched  out  the  real  motives  of  action ;  followed  his  hero 
into  the  privacy  of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  drawn  a  picture  alike  of  his  virtwes  and  his  vices,  his 
excellencies  and  his  failings,  his  parnlons,  propensities,  and  eccentricities— in  short,  every  trait  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  has  traced  the  bearings  and  relations,  with 
their  causes  and  consequences,  of  the  eventful  epoch  of  the  Nonnan  conquest ;  blending  them,  as 
they  were,  virith  the  life,  character,  and  actions  of  the  monarch  and  the  man.  The  book  is  hand- 
lomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  but  Is  done  up  in  paper  covers— a  poor  economy  fur  the  purchaser,  as  the 
binding  of  a  separate  work  costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  "  complete  book.'* 

9,l.~-^dkievemenU  of  the  Knighu  of  Malta,    By  Albxa-icskr  StrmBRLAiiD,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  Tales 

of  a  Pilgrim,  etc.    Li  two  volumes.    Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Hart. 

The  history  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who  for  seven  centuries,  as  the  author  remarks,  were  regard- 
ed as  the  chief  bulwarks  of  Christendom  agaiast  the  progress  of  the  Mahomedan  arras,  will  attract  at  • 
tention  at  the  present  day,  although  we  are  often  told  that  the  age  of  chivalry  has  departed.  The 
present  volume  appean  to  be  a  labored  history,  and  the  works  of  the  Abbe  Valot,  Boisgelin,  Knowles, 
Fuller,  Hakluyt,  Gibbon,  Savary,  Pooocke,  Frolssart,  Brydone,  Mills,  Hallam,  and  Soonini,  have  been 
earefdlly  consulted  In  its  compositioii.  The  achievements  of  this  renowned  body  of  men,  how  much 
■oever  they  may  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  own  age,  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  extraordl 
nary ;  and  the  crusades  which  cradled  and  fostered  the  Institution,  exhibit  some  of  the  most  singular 
eircumstances  which  are  recorded  in  history.  This  order,  It  appean,  was  founded  in  1069,  and  In 
1800  iU  political  extinction  occurred.  **  The  formalities  of  the  order,*'  says  the  author,  "are  stUl 
maintained  with  some  degree  of  splendor  la  the  French  capital,  and  It  continues  to  enumerate  a 
number  of  distinguished  members.  But  the  utter  dilapidation  of  Its  revenues,  and  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  its  political  influence,  have  reduced  it  to  the  situation  of  an  obscure  association— and  such,  as 
fbr  as  human  foreelght  goes,  it  is  destined  to  remain.'*  The  work  is  dedicated  to  *'  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty Nicholas,"  who  appean,  together  with  his  Immediate  predecesson,  to  have  taken  the  order  un- 
der his  especial  guardianship. 

«.— Osrsir  A-  HarVe  LUfrary  for  the  People.  Ifo.  l.-^Hietorg  of  the  Baetile,  and  of  its  Principal 
Captives.  By  R.  A.  Davenport.  Complete  In  1  vol.,  18mo.,  pp.  350.  Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Hart 
It  is  the  design  of  Carey  k.  Hart  to  publish,  under  the  above  general  title,  a  series  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  day,  from  the  British  press,  in  the  several  departmenu  of  standard  literature.  Popu- 
lar histories,  memoin  of  eminent  persons,  voyages  and  travels,  where  such  are  found  to  possess  sufli- 
elent  Interest  and  value,  are  to  form  the  staple  of  this  Library,  although  other  works  will  be  embraced 
in  the  range  of  selections.  Fiction  is,  however,  to  be  excluded,  which  we  do  not  regret,  as  we  are 
crowded  with  it  already.  Each  work,  (an  Important  item  of  the  plan,)  it  Is  stated,  will  appear  in  ito 
Integrity ;  the  publishen  refraining  from  making  the  slghtest  omission  or  alteration  of  the  text  The 
iixe,  style,  and  price  of  the  voliune,  corresponds  with  ^  Wiley  k.  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Read- 
ing ;**  but  it  will  not  dash  in  the  least  with  that  series,  as  we  judge  from  the  twenty-three  already  an- 
nounced by  the  publishers  of  the  present  volume.  "  The  History  of  the  Bastlle"  was  originally  pub- 
lished In  Murray's  *•  London  Family  Library."  Its  popularity  in  England  is  evidenced  from  the  fact 
that  it  hat  been  iVequently  reprinted. 
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$CL^W%Mcmi*iny  Us  Chtgrapk^  mi  Tn^grmpkf,  Bittorrf,  Ottlogjf,  amd  MknmnUn,  UgtUur  with  hritf 

Sketches  of  its  Natural  Histoty^  SaU^  Froduetisns,  Poputatiomj  amd  Oovtrnwunt.    By  J.  A.  LAraAJC. 

Milvraokie :  J.  A.  Hopkins.    New  York :  FaijM  It  Burgess. 

This  Is  a  very  valmable  compendium  of  the  history,  geography,  and  topography  of  the  new  and 
growing  territory  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  designed  by  the  anthor,  to  famish  to  ttie  people  who  are 
lapidly  scattering  themseives  over  its  plains  and  valleys,  the  information  which  would  be  found  the 
most  aseAd,  regarding  the  face  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  population  and  goremment.  Although 
k  has  been  but  recently  that  the  territory  was  first  colonised,  it  has  advanced  with  extraordinary  pro- 
gress, even  for  a  new  country,  and  possesses  eminent  advantages,  not  only  in  its  position,  but  in  iu 
iMoarces.  We  here  liave  a  body  of  general  Infivmatlon  respecting  the  territorial  surface,  history, 
antiquities,  and  political  organisation  of  the  territory;  and  also,  doubtless  exact  and  minute  detail* 
raspectiag  each  county.  Tlte  work  is  illustrated  by  a  well  executed  map  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory,  that  serves  to  give  an  additional  value  to  the  volume,  which  is,  in  all  respects,  timely  and 
apiwopriate. 
m.—Ckarlss  Pies^s  Ssriss  sf  Fneiuk  Lsssons.    Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowperthwalt Ic Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  six  volumee,  prepared  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  French  language.  The  tost 
of  them  embraces  the  orthography  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  language;  and  these  the  author 
teaches  by  rules  so  slmpUfled,  that  the  learner  will  find  them  much  less  difllcult  sottl^cts  than  they 
have  been  hitlierto.  The  second  is  a  concise,  but  comprehensive  grammar.  The  others  are  readers, 
oontaining  selections  from  the  best  French  writers,  in  tt&e  various  departments  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. Their  character  Is,  in  some  measure,  indicated  by  their  names— Interesting  Narrations,  Histort- 
eal  Narrations,  Scientific  Narrations,  and  Flours  Du  Pamasse  Francais.  The  author  has  made  such  a 
■election  of  pieces^  that  the  student  will  become  acquainted  with  the  terms  employed  in  the  various 
departmenu  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  style  of  every  distinguished  French  anthor.  Mr.  Picot  li 
one  of  our  most  eminent  teachers,  and  has  devoted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing his  native  language  in  this  country.  Te  thoee  who  are  now  studying,  or  who  intend  to  study  that 
language,  the  publication  of  these  volumes  is  an  important  event. 

85.—  Wilmsen's  lUsder ;  from  ths  Osrwum  sf  WUmsst^s  CkUirttCs  FrismA,    Philadelphia :  Thomas 

Cowperthwait  It  Co. 

This  is  a  translation  of  <me  of  the  Prussian  Headers,  and  It  must  be  .held  In  high  esteem  in  that 
country,  as  the  translation  is  made  fhun  the  150th  edition.  It  commences  by  conveying  morals  by 
pleasing  little  stories,  and  gradually  leads  the  learner  onward  through  various  branches  ^of  knowl- 
edge in  such  a  manner  that  he^hall  not  only  acquire  Otcti,  but  also  learn  to  reason  clearly  and  cor 
rectly ;  and  that  he  shall  be  conscious  of  tlie  importance  of  his  moral  as  well  as  of  his  intellectual 
nature.  A  child  that  would  study  this  book  somewhat  thoroughly,  would  have  advantages  of  no 
small  importance  over  thoee  who  have  arrived  at  maturity  without  receiving  any  more  than  ordinary 
Instruction.  It  is  chiefly  intended  as  a  school  book,  but  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  (hmily.  The 
translator  is  Mr.  William  Wells,  a  teacher  of  modem  languages. 

M^-.tf  MsisMol  of  Ustural  Pkiissopkw,  eomfiltdfrom  various  souress,  and  dssignsi  as  a  Text-Bosk  in 
High  Schools  and  JSeadsmiss.    By  John  Johnston,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  In  the  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Afiddletown,  Ct.    PhUadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  k,  Co. 
The  principal  feature  of  this  work  appears  to  be  Itc  clear  and  thorough  explanation  of  every  part  of 
natural  philocopby,  as  now  taught  by  the  most  eminent  professors.    In  the  precent  day  of  change  and 
improvement,  there  Li  no  branch  of  learning  more  important;  and  the  present  volume  seems  admira- 
bly calculated  to  give  those  who  study  it  a  mastery  of  their  subject.    The  name  of  Mr.  Johnston,  is 
fovorably  known  among  the  scientific  as  the  editor  of  the  beet  edition  ef  Turner's  Chemistry.    The 
present  work  does  the  anthor  equal  credit,  and  we  hope  will  meet  with  equal  success. 

Sn.—Armitos ;  or.  Songs  sf  the  South.    By  Willtax  GiLMORn  Simms,  author  of  **The  Yeniassee,*' 

**  Coniessloas,"  etc.    Charleston :  John  Russell. 
^-"Chroined  ThougkU  a$ul  Scattered  Fancies:  a  Collection  of  Sonnets.    By  the  author  of  '*Atalan< 

tis,**  *'  &>uthem  Passages  and  Pictures,'*  etc.    Richmond,  va. :  William  Maclhrlane. 

The  author  of  these  songs  and  sonnets  is  a  true  son  of  the  warm  and  sunny  Sonth— «  prolific 
writer,  a  poet,  biographer  and  historian,  and  successftil,  too,  in  all.  We  have  net  the  time  or  space, 
or  capacity,  to  analyze  the  productions  before  us ;  and  if  we  had,  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  our 
brief  *'  book  trade"  notices.  For  sonnets,  we  have  no  great  partiality ;  but  we  think  these  the  most 
■cnsible  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  The  songs,  **  inscribed  te  the  young  maidens  of  the 
South  who  have  not  yet  survived  that  golden  era  in  the  happy  season  of  tlie  heart,**  are  "  not  un- 
worthy, in  the  delivery  of  their  sentiment  and  allusion,  of  the  best  days  of  chivalry— each  chivaby 
as  was  made  honorable  to  all  times,  by  the  purity  of  knighu  like  Sidney  and  Bayard.** 

89.— TVars  on  the  Diadem;  or,  the  Oroton  and  the  CMstsr.    Jt  Tsls  of  ths  WhiU  and  Rod  Roses.    By 
Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorskt,  authoress  of  '*  The  Student  of  Blenheim  Forest,'*  Ace    18mo.  pp.  SS3.    New 
York:  Edward  Dunigan. 
Mrs.  Dorsey,  in  this  attractive  little  volume,  blends  lUstoric  facts  with  imaginary  events  of  an  inter- 

ncting  character,  which  must  convince  all  who  may  read  them,  that  '*  truth  Is  stranger  than  fiction.** 
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yi—MemoiT$  «/  kit  own  Tivu,  with  lUminiteences  «/  tjke  Men  and  Events  tftke  Rnoluti0n.  By  At- 
BXAMOBR  Gratoom.  Edited  by  John  Btockton  Littku^  Member  of  the  HtoUuicml  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia :  Llnsday  fc  Blakefton. 

The  voliune  whose  title  we  have  quoted  contains  an  antoblograpfalcal  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  author  fh>m  his  early  yonth,  as  well  as  the  Tarlons  vicissitades  which  he  encountered  daring  a 
long  and  active  life.  From  the  period  which  it  embraces,  involving  a  most  Important  Janctnre  of  our 
political  history,  It  Is  enriched  with  interesting  sketches  of  events  and  persons  with  whom  he  was 
conversant,  and  which  could  hardly  have  been  preserved  unless  in  the  familiar  form  of  a  diary.  It 
also  abounds  with  many  Judicious  and  solid  remarks  respecting  the  state  of  parties  in  the  country  at 
that  period,  and  presents  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  author.  Entering  upon 
manhood  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  himself  a  witness  of  its  progreaa 
and  consequences,  he  seems  to  have  delineated  .falthfViiiy  tome  of  the  most  prominent  featurea  of 
that  remarkable  epoch,  and  has  given  us  an  Interesting  and  valuable  work. 

21.— Saered  Philosophy  of  the  Seaeon*,  illustrating  the  Perfections  of  Ood,  in  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Year.  By  the  Rev.  Hbhrt  Duncah,  D.  D.,  Rutbweil.  Sumner.  New  York :  Robert  Garter. 
In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  May,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  first  of  diis  excellent 
■eries  on  the  seasons.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  volume  refenred  to,  in  that  notice,  was  devoted 
to  **  Spring.**  In  this,  the  arguments  for  the  Divine  perfections,  drawn  fVom  the  works  of  Nataroi  eo* 
tered  into  in  the  former,  are  continued.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  volume,  the  author  commences  with 
a  view  of  the  various  economical  arrangements  by  which  the  season  is  distinguished,  and  rendered 
salutary ;  thence  passing  to  the  consideration  of  vegetable  life ;  and  thence  again  to  that  of  the  varl^* 
ties,  powers,  and  functions  of  animal  life ;  keeping  always  In  view  the  reference  which  everything 
evidently  bears  to  the  Rational  Man,  whom  it  has  pleased  the  Absolute  Being  to  place  in  this  lower 
world ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  sul](iect  to  the  operation  of  the  senses. 

33.— Tl«  Confessions  of  a  PreUy  Woman.  By  Miss  Pardok.  Author  of  "  The  City  of  the  Sultan,*' 
etc.    Harper*sLibrary  of  Select  Novels,  No.  84.    8vo.,  pp.300.    New  York:  Harper  It  Brothers. 

22.— Chronicles  of  Clumook^  with  soms  Account  of  BeUufulU.  ByDovoLAS  Jbrrold.  Svo.,  pp.  59. 
New  York :  Harper's  Library  of  Seleet  Novels,  No.  S. 

34. — F^ts  and  Important  Information  for  Tounf  Men  on  the  subject  of  Masturbation ;  with  its  Causes^ 
Prevention  and  Cure.  18mo.,  pp.  68.  Boston  :  Bela  Marsh.  [A  little  treatise  highly  recommended 
by  eminent  medical  men,  and  moralists.] 


FALL  SALES  OF  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ice. 
It  allbrds  us  pleasure  to  state,  that  Messrs.  James  Ewing  Cooley,  John  Keese,  and  Horatio  Hill, 
have  formed  a  connection  In  business  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  annual  trade  sale  of  books, 
paper,  stationery,  stereotype  plates,  Itc.,  and  that  their  first  sale  is  to  take  place  in  New  York  city,  on 
Tuesday,  August  18ih,  1840.  The  long  acquaintance  and  extensive  business  intercourse  of  these 
gentlemen  with  booksellen  throughout  the  United  States,  and  their  eminent  qualifications,  derived 
firom  a  large  experience  In  every  department  of  the  trade,  Ls  a  sufficient  guaranty,  that  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  most  satlsfhctory  manner  to  all  parties.  If  a  large  capital,  untiring  industry,  intelligence 
and  Integrity,  form  any  part  of  the  elements  of  success,  these  gentlemen  are  quite  suie  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  their  present  enterprise. 


ENLAB6BIENT  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE. 

With  the  present  number  we  commence  the  fifteenth  eemi-annaal  volume,  and  enter 
on  the  eighth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  ."  Merchant^  Magazine  and  Commereial  Re- 
view" Encouraged  by  the  steady  support  extended  to  our  enterprise,  we  have  deter- 
mined on  still  further  increasing  the  size  of  our  Journal ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  folio  of  this  page,  the  present  contains  one-sixth  more  than  any  number  published 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  we  may  add,  one-third  more  matter  than  any  number  issued 
during  the  first  two  years  of  publication.  The  Merchants'  Magazine  is  now  laiger  than 
any  other  five  dolbr  periodical ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  extra  expense  for  the 
mechanical  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  preparing,  statistical  works,  (nearly  double  the 
ordinary  letter-press  publications,)  it  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  afiSrming,  the  cheapest 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  By  a  continuance,  however,  of  present  support,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  large  class  of  persons,  whose  knowledge  would  be  extended,  and  w  hcse  in- 
terests promoted,  we  hope  to  be  able  still  farther  to  increase  the  usefulnese,  and  extend 
the  influence  of  the  MerchanU*  Magazine. 
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irt.  I^BLBHENTS  OP  COUBKCUL  liW. 

"  TofetUr  l«t  at  beat  tbii  ample  field,** 
Try  what  the  opeo,  what  the  covert,  jirid.**— PoFB. 

It  is  an  impressive  development  of  the  graciousness  of  the  Creator,  so 
to  have  ordained,  that  the  propensity  to  acquire  wealth,  so  generally  im- 
planted in  the  bosom  of  His  creatures,  should,  under  moral  and  reugious 
restraint,  be  made  instrumental,  through  the  medium  of  Commerce,  in  dif- 
fusing inestimable  blessings.  That  Commerce  and  civilization  go  hand 
in  hand,  in  their  progress,  is  proverbial.  But  perhaps  the  fact  was  never 
more  strikingly  exemplified,  than  by  the  commercial  municipalities  which 
eventually  constituted  the  confederacy  of  the  "  Hanse  Towns.  The  cities 
which  gave  birth  to  that  confederacy  were  the  nurseries  of  social  amelio- 
ration ;  while  in  strong  contrast,  was  the  sad  picture  of  Europe  in  general, 
exhibiting  intellectual  apathy  and  moral  degradation.  The  history  of  Com- 
merce is  a  very  essential  portion  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
world,  and  the  history  of  commercial  law,  affording  a  rich  treasure  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  knowledge,  is  of  course  embraced  by  it. 

Commercial  law  is  the  production  of  time  and  experience.  The  basis 
upon  which  it  rests,  is  the  ethical  maxim  of  measuring  the  rights  of  others, 
by  the  standard  of  our  own ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  scriptural  injunction, 
of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us.  With  such  a  basis 
for  support,  it  is  no  cause  of  wonder  that  it  should  have  survived  the  sur- 
prising number  of  civ'd  and  political  convulsions  that  are  faithfiilly  and 
vividly  depicted  upon  the  pages  of  ancient  and  modem  history. 

In  a  savage,  and  even  in  a  pastoral  condition  of  mankind,  no  systematic 
mode  of  commercial  traffic  can  reasonably  be  looked  for.  The  utmost 
extent  to  which  trade  can  be  prosecuted,  in  either  of  those  conditions,  is 
an  exchange  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  that  of  another.  The  use 
of  money  is  indispensable  to  a  system  of  trade,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  di- 
vide personal  property  into  minute  parts,*  and  thereby  afibrd  a  chance  of 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  describing  the  simple  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides, 
•ays,  **  In  town,  he  who  has  a  shilling,  may  have  a  piece  of  meat;  bat  where  there  is  no 
Comiaerod,  no  man  can  eat  nmtlOD,  bat  by  killing  i  iheefw" 
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profit,  and  provoke  a  spirit  of  hazard  and  adventure.  When  that  point  is 
arrived  at,  the  following  are  the  consequences : — 1.  Matters  of  dispute 
arising  out  pf  commercial  transactions.  2.  The  establishment  of  tribunals 
for  the  determination  of  such  matters  of  dispute.  3.  Precedents  to  be 
thereaflerwards  foliovred.     4.  Commbrcial  law. 

Commercial  law  is  either  positive  or  prescriptive.  It  is  proposed  to 
treat  of  the  former  as  primordial. 

Positive  commercial  law  is  the  progeny  of  legislative  policy  and  action. 
In  other  words,  it  consists  of  legislative  enactments,  like  the  statutes  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  those  of  the  American  Congress,  and  of  those  of 
our  respective  State  legislative  assemblies.  It  has  ever  been,  and  ever 
must  be,  an  unfortunate  fatality  attending  positive  law,  indispensable  as  it 
is  in  affording  the  greatest  &cility  to  the  operations  of  Conmierce,  to  open 
a  capacious  avenue  to  litigation.  This  proceeds  both  from  the  short-sight- 
edness of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  indigence  of  language.  Digested 
and  framed  even  by  the  judgment,  and  under  the  supervision  of  men  con- 
spicuous for  deep  sagacity  and  eminent  for  profound  professional  learning, 
positive  law  is  still  beyond  exemption  from  the  cause  of  complaint  just 
mentioned.  In  evidence  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  highly 
extolled  statutes  of  firauds,  bankruptcy,  and  insolvency.  The  controversies 
that  have  proceeded  from  legislation  upon  each  of  those  subjects,  and  which 
have  been  adjudged  and  determined  by  the  tribunals  of  judicature,  are  al- 
most countless.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  such  statutes,  especially  afler 
revision,  modification  and  alteration,  from  time  to  time,  to  suit  exigencies 
at  first  unforeseen,  are  of  inappreciable  value  in  rendering  encouragement 
to  conunercial  enterprise,  and  in  sustaining  at  the  same  time  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  universiGdly  recognized  principles  of  justice  and  equity.  Still, 
the  lamentable  fact  stated,  makes  it  a  duty  imperative  upon  legislative 
functionaries,  in  digesting  and  arranging  commercial  enactments,  to  study 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  is  practicable  in  accomplishing  such  work,  giving  oc- 
casion for  doubt  and  disputation,  after  they  are  promulgated. 

A  more  provocative  infliction  upon  a  merchant  cannot  well  be  conceived, 
than  when  he  is  in  the  haste  of  business,  and  has  occasion  for  a  reference 
to  a  conmiercial  act  of  Congress,  or  of  a  State,  to  determine  him  how  to 
proceed  in  a  particular  negotiation,  to  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  it 
all  means.  It  becomes  indeed  a  very  serious  matter  with  him,  when  he 
is  thus  constrained  to  suspend  his  wonted  mercantile  promptitude  of  action, 
for  professional  consultation,  and  then  ultimately  find  himself  in  the  meshes 
of  an  expensive  lawsuit.  Upon  the  importance  of  lucidhess  of  language 
and  plainness  of  expression  of  intention,  in  the  framing  of  positive  com- 
mercial ordinances,  a  great  degree  of  stress  was  placed  by  Lord  Mans-, 
field.  That  illustrious  and  astonishingly  astute  judge,  (though  he  has 
been,  at  times,  captiously  objected  to,  as  being  too  great  a  latitudinarian, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions,)  frequently  remarked,  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  certainty  of  a  rule  was  oflen  of  more  importance,  in  mercan- 
tile cases,  than  the  reason  of  it.  A  settled  rule,  he  maintained,  should  be 
preserved  for  the  security  of  property.  This  is  an  admonitory  suggestion 
to  those  who  constitute  the  legislative  department,  which  they  are  bound 
by  their  peculiar  duty  to  respect  and  observe.  Professional  men  are  well 
aware  that  many  of  the  acts  promulgated  from  the  halls  of  legislation  are 
0o  incautiously  and  crudely  prepared,  that  to  determine  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  of  the  mtention  which  dictated  them,  is  a  task  of  ex- 
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treme  difficulty.  The  lawyer  of  experience  in  courts  of  justice,  is  sensible 
that  if  the  causes  of  expensive  litigation,  proceeding,  from  this  source,  finind 
no  place  upon  the  docket,  the  number  of  civil  causes  ordinarily  found  there^ 
would  be  very  materially  diminished. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  directions  for  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  a  legislative  act  should  not  be  deemed  strongly  analogous, 
if  not  strictfy  applicable,  to  the  directions  to  be  observed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  written  mercantile  contracts.  The  intention  of  the  act,  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  intention  of  a  written  contract,  in  the  other,  is  the  important 
object  to  be  attained ;  and,  in  effecting  that  intention,  the  law,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  will  view  the  literal  language  used,  as  subservient 
to  the  purpose  plainly  manifested.*  Many  cases,  we  have  tbe  high  author- 
ity of  the  author  just  named  in  the  note  below,  for  saying,  are  given  in  the 
books  in  which  the  pUin  intent  has  prevailed  over  the  strict  letter.  In  the 
case  of  a  statute,  and  in  the  case  of  a  written  contract,  it  is  considered  that 
plain  and  unambiguous  words  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  refinement  of 
terms  which  would  defeat  the  true  and  obvious  sense.  The  whole  legis- 
lative act,  like  the  whde  written  contract,  is  to  be  studiously  weighed,  and 
every  part  compared  in  connection  with  every  other  part,  that  the  act  or 
the  contract  may  be  stamped  throughout  with  lucid  and  imposing  consis- 
tency. If^  in  a  mercantile  case,  the  contract  be  so  drawn  up  that  its  true 
import  is  questionable,  the  established  usage  of  trade  will  exercise  a  con- 
trol in  ascertaining  the  certainty  of  intention ;  and  the  same  is  applicable 
to  a  legislative  enactment.  The  modem,  and  more  reasonable  practice, 
is,  to  give  to  the  laqguage  its  just  sense,  and  to  search  for  the  precise 
meaning,  and  one  requisite  to  give  due  and  fiiir  efifect.f 

The  parliamentary  acts  of  England,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislative  tri- 
bunals of  the  United  States,  upon  commercial  subjects,  have  been  referred 
to,  as  illustrative  of  the  meaning  of  positive  commercial  law.  Between 
the  extent  of  the  powers  of  legislation  existing  in  the  one  country,  and  the 
extent  of  those  powers  existing  in  the  other,  an  important  difference  is 
presented,  which  may  here  be  appropriately  noticed,  though  it  conflicts  not 
at  all  with  what  has  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  nature  of  positive 
law.  The  positive  acts  of  the  English  Parliament,  as  is  stated  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  Blackstone,  are  the  exercise  of  the  highest  authority  that  the 
Kingdom  of  England  acknowledges  upon  earth.  In  the  United  States,  no 
such  paramount  legislative  authority  is  known.  Here,  there  are  written 
Constitutions,  prescribing  the. limits  of  legislative  action,  both  to  Congress, 
and  to  each  one  of  the  States  ;.  and  a  judicatorial  tribunal  b  established, 
to  declare  void  all  such,  action  as  transcends  the  limits  designated. 

''The  courts  of  justice,"  says  Kent,  iii  speaking  of  the  courts  of  this 
country,  ^  have  a  right,  and  it  is  their  bounden  duty,  to  bring  every  law  to 
the  test  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  regard  the  Constitution,  first  of  the  Uni*. 
ted  States,  and  then  of  their  own  State,  as  the  paramount  or  supreme  law, 
to  which  every  inferior  derivitative  power  and  regulation  must  conform* 
The  Constitution,"  says  he,  ''is  the  act  of  the  people  speaking  their  origi- 
nal character,  and  defining  the  permanent  conditions  of  the  social  alliance ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  point  with  us,  that  every  act  of  the  legis- 
lative power  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  is 
absolutely  null  and  void.    The  interpretation  or  construction  of  the  Con- 

*  See  Kenf s  Com.  in  trestiog  on  the  salyect  of  contzmot  t  Ibid. 
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ititution,"  he  proceeds  to  declare,  "  is  as  much  a  judicial  act,  and  requires 
the  exercise  of  the  same  legal  discretion,  as  the  interpretation  or  construc- 
tion of  a  law ;"  and,  "  an  independent  judiciary,  venerable  by  its  gravity, 
its  dignity,  and  its  wisdom,  and  deliberating  with  entire  serenity  and  mode- 
ration, is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  exalted  duty  of  expoundingthe  Constitu- 
tion, and  trying  the  validity  of  statutes  by  that  standard."  To  this  eiSec^ 
there  have  been  repeated  decisions  of  a  conmiercial  character,  by  the 
highest  branch  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

The  nature  and  derivative  source  of  positive  commercial  law,  and  the  con- 
fltitutional  restraints  imposed  upon  the  creation  of  it,  in  this  country,  having 
been  considered,  that  portion  of  it  distinguished  by  the  term  ^^  priscriptive, 
next  awaits  attention.  This  term  is  expressive  of  prolonged  usage.  The 
term  "  positive,"  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  employed  to 
denote  commercial  law,  issuing  from  an  apprehension  or  a  surmise  of  the 
legislature,  that  the  proposed  provisions  of  a  particular  statute  designed  to 
be  passed,  will  accomplish  a  certain  desirable  end  of  general  policy.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  therefore  as  wide  as  the  distinction  between 
mere  hypothesis  and  absolute  conviction ;  or,  as  between  the  prospective 
and  the  retrospective.  Positive  commercial  law  involves  the  idea  of  ha- 
zard and  feUibility,  whereas  prescriptive  conmiercial  law  involves  the  idea 
of  certainty  and  infallibility.  The  one  is  declaratory  and  recent  in  its  in- 
ception ;  the  other  has  been  already  begun,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  be 
said  to  be  historical.  Shortly  to  describe  prescriptive  commercial  law, 
it  is  founded  upon  settled  custom  and  usage.  With  so  much  propriety  may 
it  be  said  to  be  historical  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  deriva- 
ble even  from  rules  of  law,  as  settled  by  general  suffrage  and  judicial 
adoption  in  ancient  Rome.  Cicero  was  bold  to  foretell  that  the  jurispru- 
dence  of  Rome,  as  it  had  been  matured  in  his  time,  would  flourish  there- 
after, and  would,  moreover,  control  the  people  of  every  nation  to  the  end 
of  time.  That  eminent  master  of  the  science  of  morals  was  led  to  reason, 
that  whatever  law  was  theoretically  right,  and  had,  besides,  been  practi- 
cally ascertained  to  be  so,  must  of  necessity  be  coeval  with  time.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  logical  merit  of  his  conclusion  has 
dius  far  been  conspicuously  evinced  by  the  examples  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. Neither,  one  would  suppose,  was  it  necessary  to  assert  that  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  the  human  intellect  to  prescribe,  in  advance,  rules  of  action 
which  would  be  in  unison  with  contingencies  yet  to  come  to  pass,  in  the 
course  of  the  ever  fluctuating  concerns  of  commerce,  would  result  in  en- 
tire  miscarriage.  An  effort,  indeed,  such  as  that,  would  amoimt  to  a  pro- 
fime  pretension  to  the  prescience  of  Deity.  In  the  judicial  administration 
of  courts  of  law,  an  obligation  la  imposed  upon  the  judges,  which  they 
cannot  conscientiously  evade,  to  consult  precedents  established  by  their 
predecessors.*  It  is  their  duty,  moreover,  to  extract  from  those  precedents 
the  ethical  principles  lying  at  their  foundation,  and  clearly  to  point  them 
out  in  the  opinions  they  are  caUed  on  to  deliver.  By  such  means  has  it 
been,  that  the  science  of  pure  ethics  pervading  the  early  decisions,  has 
given  tone  to  the  judgments  and  the  legislation  of  modem  times. 

*  A  solemn  decision,  rays  Kent,  upon  a  point  of  law,  ariain^  in  any  given  case,  be- 
comes an  authority  in  a  like  case,  because  it  is  the  highest  evidence  which  wa  can  have 
of  the  law  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  the  judges  are  bound  to  follow  that  decision  so 
long  as  it  stands  unreversed,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  law  was  misunderstood  or 
misapplied,  in  that  particular  case.  If  a  decision  has  been  made  upon  solemn  aigument 
■od  mature  deliberation,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  its  correctnesa. 
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There  is  nothing  any  more  surprising,  in  the  admirable  coincidence 
which  has  been  stated  to  exist  between  ancient  and  modem  judicial  pre- 
cedents, than  the  simple  fiict  that  the  entire  series  of  them,  extending  m>m 
the  days  of  ancient  Rome  to  those  of  modem  America,  Constitute  a  uniform 
and  perfect  system  of  practical  ethics.  A  total  exemption  from  whatever 
is  inharmonious  and  discordant,  in  a  system  like  that,  is  only  appropriate 
to  it  So,  among  the  great  cluster  of  authors  who  have  written  upon 
commercial  law,  so  far  as  regards  their  subject  matter,  there  is  no  discre- 
pancy ;  though  in  point  of  style  and  method,  some  have  a  claim  to  prefer- 
ence  over  others.  There  are  examples,  showing  that  authors  upon  com- 
n^ercial  law,  accomplished  in  those  respects,  have  transmitted  their  names 
to  remote  posterity,  when  even  the  materials  they  made  use  of  were  culled 
from  some  less  logical  and  classic  predecessor,  afler  his  name  had  been 
consigned  to  oblivion.*  Again,  so  entirely  undiversified  are  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  morality,  that  compilers  and  expounders  of  them,  of 
the  highest  order  in  elegance  of  diction,  have  caught  at  the  lucubrations 
of  another,  of  as  high  order  in  aU  respects.  Cicero  acknowledges  that 
in  his  renowned  profound  work  on  Offices,  he  availed  himself  of  the  labors 
of  Panactius,  and  long  afler  the  time  of  Cicero,  his  consummate  produc- 
tion became  the  foundation  of  the  writings  of  the  two  celebrated  publicists, 
Grotius  and  Pufiendorf.f     As  the  poet  has  it, 

**  What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ?*• 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  prescriptive  commercial  law  has,  in  no  small 
number  of  instances,  by  direction  of  the  sovereign  power,  been  made  to 
assume  the  form  of  positive  law,  by  a  reduction  of  it  into  systematically 
arranged  written  codes  and  ordinances.  But  such  codes  and  ordinances 
were  intended  only  to  be  understood  as  evincive  of  what  had  already  be- 
come established  as  prescriptive  law.  Hence,  notwithstanding  a  change 
in  form,  the  pristine  prescriptive  character  was  lefl  unchanged.  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  maritime  codes  of  the  ancients,  and  to  those  which 
have  done  credit  to  the  middle  ages,  all  of  which  have  been  deemed  a  rich 
legacy  to  modem  maritime  jurisprudence.  As  one  instance  of  the  respect 
paid  ihem  in  the  occidental  world,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  celebrated 
**  Laws  of  Oleron,"  compiled  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  were 
adopted  by  the  government  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  year  1647, 
or  about  ten  years  firom  the  settlement  of  its  territory.  The  object,  as  it 
was  expressed,  was  ^  for  the  benefit  of  seamen."^    It  may  be  added,  that 

•  As  evincive  of  this,  we  give  the  following  note  from  Kent's  Com.,  vol.  3,  p.  251,  ed. 
1832.  *'In  the  immense  edition  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1669,  of  the 
various  works  of  Straccha,  Santerua,  and  others,  on  nautical  and  marine  autijects,  we  have 
hborions  essays,  replete  with  obsolete  learning,  on  different  branches  of  commeroial  law, 
of  no  leas  than  twenty  Italian  dviliaos,  whose  works  are  now  totally  forgotten,  and  even 
their  very  names  have  become  obscured  by  the  oblivion  of  time.  Subsequent  civilians 
may  have  erected  stately  tomes  from  the  matter  which  their  ruins  have  furnished.** 

t  These  doings  are  dted  by  Kent,  (ut  tupra,)  In  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  on  The 
DitmlutiNi  of  the  Oontraet  of  Affreightmtnty  to  show  how  closely  subsequent  writers 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  preceded  them,  in  ethics  and  in  law. 

X  At  Portsmouth,  in  the  now  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  upon  tlie  island  of  the  same 
name,  about  twelve  miles  northerly  from  Newport,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  colony  resolved,  in  1647,  that  the  "  Laws  of  Oleron"  should  be  in  force,  " for  the  be- 
nefit of  seamen."  See  Early  Records  of  Rhode  Island.  From  the  care  which  seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  express  the  particular  object  in  view,  it  is  manifest  that  the  resolution 
had  espedil  reference  to  the  humane  provision  of  the  "  Laws  of  Oleron,"  making  it  incam- 
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th^  case  of  Sims  ys.  Jackson,*  as  well  as  some  others,  was  decided  upon 
the  authority  of  the  "Laws  of  Oleron." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  an  English  judge  (Wilmot)  should  hare 
stated  that  the  common  law  is  nothing  but  statutes  worn  out  bj  time ;  and 
that  all  law  began  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature.  Kent  is  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  that  Wilmot  laid  down  the  origin  of  the  common  law  too 
broadly.  A  great  proportion  of  the  common  law,  Kent  thinks^  grew  into 
use  by  gradual  adoption,  and  received  from  time  to  time  the  sanction  of 
courts  of  justice,  without  any  legislative  act  or  interference.  The  latter 
jurist,  it  is  plain  enough,  means  to  be  understood  that  the  most  ancient 
written  codes  extant  were  based  upon  pre-existing  usage,  and  put  into 
written  form  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  Uke  the  maritime  codes  referred  t6. 

Prescriptive  commercial  law  is  as  expansive  in  influence  as  it  has  been 
represented  to  be  historical  in  origin.  The  coincidence  is  quite  as  re- 
markable between  the  commercid  law  of  one  nation  and  that  of  another, 
as  the  coincidence  is  between  that  of  time  past  and  the  time  present ;  and 
for  the  same  reasons  that  have  been  assigned  in  treating  of  the  latter. 
Cicero  pronounced  the  law  of  Athens  to  be  the  ^ame  as  that  of  Rome. 
With  the  same  propriety  may  the  commercial  law  of  France  be  pronounced 
the  same  as  that  of  England,  and  that  of  England,  and  of  Europe  in  gen- 
eral, in  principles,  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States.  This  collateral 
relationship  is  worthy  of  the  regard  of  the  higher  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment, and  may  be  contemplated  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  by  the  moralist 
and  the  professed  philanthropist.  It  tends  to  cement  different  nations  by 
causing  a  consonance  of  feeling  which  begets  a  mutual  complaisance  and 
courtesy  irreconcilable  with  a  spirit  of  altercation  and  of  war.  Hence  is 
it  that  commercial  law  has  been  styled,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  ci- 
vilians, "  public  "  and  "  international "  law.  Mr.  J.  Paric,  the  first  writer 
who  reduced  the  precedents  of  the  English  courts  on  the  subject  of  insu- 
ranee  to  the  order  of  it  regular  science,  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his  trea- 
tise OB  that  subject,  that  although  he  at  first  contemplated  a  distinct  chap- 
ter upon  the  subject  of  insurance,  in  the  countries  of  Europe  generally, 
yet,  upon  consideration  that  the  law  upon  that  subject  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  in  all  countries,  he  relinquished  it.  Marshall,  who,  not  many 
years  afier  the  publication  of  Park,  followed  him  on  the  same  subject, 
is  very  explicit  to  the  same  efiect.  He  considers  the  prescriptive  com- 
mercial law  of  other  countries  a  part  of  the  English  common  law ;  and  he 
says,  "  the  custom  of  merchants  being  understood,  in  any  one  particular, 
being  once  clearly  ascertained  in  the  supreme  courts,  acquires,  from  hence- 
forth, the  force  of  law,  without  the  sanction  of  any  higher  authority." 
It  would  therefore,  he  considers,  have  been  a  useless  labor  for  the  legis- 
lature to  enact  those  very  usages,  which  are  already  deemed  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  What  is  or  is  not  the  custom  of  merchants,  says  he, 
"  is  much  better  ascertained  in  the  investigation  of  particular  cases,  in 
courts  of  justice,  than  it  could  be  by  parliament,  with  all  the  information 

bent  upon  the  master  of  a  yessel  to  receive  baek  seamen  whom  he  had  disehaigfed,  provided 
they  were  penitent  and  ready  to  resume  their  services ;  and  that  it  had  also  reference  to 
the  privilege  conferred  upon  the  mariner,  if  he  had  been  unduly  discfaar^^i)  6f  following 
the  ▼essel,  and  recovering  his  wages  for  the  voyage^  and  the  .expenses  of  his  return.. 
This  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  intexligence  as  weU  as  of 
the  humanity  of  the  very  settlers  of  this  country. 
*  See  1  Peters' Adm.  Rep.  157. 
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md  assistance  it  could  obtain."    Here  the  distinction  between  positive 
and  prescriptive  commercial  law  is  clearly  made  to  appear. 

The  views  of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  particular  topic  under  considera- 
tion,  carry  with  them  too  great  a  weight  to  be  passed  over.  That  re- 
nowned  commercial  jurist  considered  the  law  merchant  as  a  branch  of 
*'  public"  law,  because  he  considered,  like  Cicero,  that  it  consisted  of  cer- 
tain principles  and  usages  of  trade,  which  general  convenience  had  estab- 
lished, in  the  traffic  of  merchants,  in  all  the  commercial  countries  of  the 
civilized  world.  Kent,  in  treating  upon  the  several  divisions  of  the  law  of 
contract,  has  quoted  liberally  from  the  productions  of  foreign  writers  and 
the  decisions  of  foreign  tribunals,  and  in  one  portion  of  his  commentaries 
offers  the  following  remarks :  '*  I  am  justified,  not  only  by  the  example  of 
the  most  eminent  English  landers  and  judges,  but  by  the  consideration 
that  the  law  merchant  is  part  of  the  European  law  of  nations,  and  grounded 
upon  principles  of  universal  equity.  It  pervades  evervwhere  the  institu- 
tions of  that  vast  combination  of  Christian  nations,  which  constitutes  one 
communitv  for  commercial  purposes  and  social  intercourse ;  and  the  inter- 
change of  principles,  and  spirit,  and  literature  which  that  intercourse  pro- 
duces, b  now  working  wonderful  improvements  in  the  moral  and  political 
condition  of  the  human  race." 


Art.  IL— aPENINfiS  rOl  THE  SITEN8I0R  OP  AIERICAN  COIIEIGE : 

BMBRAaiCa  B&HF  WXTICES  op  THB  PBBSKirT  8TATI,  PBOiyUOnolfS,  TRADB,  OOMMSRCE,  «TC, 
OF  THB  COMORO  ISLANDS,  ABYSSINIA,  PBBSIA,  BUUIAH,  COCHIN  CHINA,  THB  INDIAN  AKCHI- 
PBLAOO,   AND  JAPAN. 

Mb.  Aabon  H.  Palmer,  who  has  conducted,  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
a,n  American  and  Foreign  Agency,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  recently  ad-, 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afiairs  ia 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  furnishes  some  valuable  information 
^respecting  the  present  state,  productions,  trade,  commerce,  dec,  of  the 
several  countries  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  He  also  recommends 
that  A  special  mission  be  sent  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  treaties,  and  open  and  extedd^our  conunercial  intercourse  with  those 
countries.  In  the  letter  referred  to,  Mr.  Palmer  states  that  the  object  of 
his  agency  has  been  ''  to  make  known  in  foreign  countries  the  superior 
skill  and  ability  of  our  mechanics,  machinists,  and  manu&cturers,  in  some 
of  the  most  prominent  branches  of  American  industry,  particularly  in  the 
construction  of  steam  vessels  and  engines,  and  machinery  generally."  He 
has,  also,  with  great  labor,  and  at  a  heavy  expense,  issued  and  transmitted 
throughout  the  West  India  Islands,  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  Amer- 
ica, Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Russia,  the  maritime  countries  and  islands  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Australasia,  and  Oceanica,  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  thou* 
sand  large  circulars,  relating  to  such  business,  in  different  languages. 
This  course,  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  orders  for  man^  articles  of 
American  industry,  including  a  laifge  order  fiKun  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and 
£>r  several  steamers. that  have  been  constructed  here  on  foreign  account 

In  1838,  Mr.  Palmer  went  to  Europe  on  business  connected  with  his 
^ency,  aiMi  in  1839  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of 
ihe  Messrs.  N.  M,  Rothschild  de  ^ns,  London,  provided  with  their  ietters 
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of  credit  and  introdiiction  to  the  different  branches  of  the  house,  and  their 
correspondents  in  those  kingdoms.  During  this  tour,  and  an  extensive 
correspondence  thus  created,  and  since  continued,  Mr.  Palmer  succeeded 
In  acquiring  much  information  respecting  Asiatic  affairs,  and  the  produc- 
tions, trade,  commerce,  &c.,  of  many  Eastern  nations,  much  of  which  he 
has  embodied  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Foreign  Afiairs.  As  the  letter  of  Mr.  Palmer  contains  statements 
bearing  upon  the  extension  of  our  commerce  with  countries  with  which  it 
is  proposed  to  form  treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  embody  the  substance  of  the  letter  in  a  condensed  form. 

Comoro  Islands,  The  principal  islands  are  Comoro,  Johanna,  Mayotta 
and  Mohilla,  lying  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  of  great  fertility,  inhabited 
by  a  friendly  and  hospitable  race  of  Arabs,  carrying  on  considerable  trafHc 
in  vessels  of  70  to  100  tons  burden,  with  Madagascar,  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  Arabia  ;  are  much  frequented  by  English  and  American  ves- 
sels for  trade,  and  by  our  whalers  for  refreshments.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts of  those  countries,  procured  in  that  traffic,  are  ebony,  various  dye- 
woods,  orchilla  weed,  drugs  and  gums,  indigo,  coffee,  dates,  pepper,  spices, 
tobacco,  hides,  horns,  gold,  amber,  ambergris,  cowries,  ivory,  elephant 
and  hippopotamus  teeth,  tortoise  shell,  wax,  ostrich  feathers,  &c. :  in  ex- 
change for  cotton  and  linen  goods,  woollen  cloths,  glass  ware,  ironmongeiy, 
lead,  tin,  small  looking-glasses,  beads,  trinkets,  gun-powder,  muskets,  pis- 
tols, di^ 

Abyssinia.  American  manufactures  have  been  for  some  time  past  in- 
troduced into  Abyssinia  by  our  trading  vessels  at  Masuah,  where  the  cara- 
vans arrive  from  the  interior  in  February,  and  other  ports  on  the  Abyssi- 
nian coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ports  of  Tajourah,  Zeila,  and  Berberab^ 
of  the  Somaulie  Arab  tribes,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

The  English  have  of  late  years  tiuned  their  attention  to  the  opening  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  Abyssinia.  In  1841,  a  special  embassy  was 
sent  for  that  purpose  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  Ank6bar,  about  370 
miles  from  Tajourah,  which  succeeded  in  making  a  fevorable  commercial 
treaty  with  Sehalee  Selasse,  king  of  Shoa,  one  of  the  southern  provinces* 
Among  the  exports  of  the  country  are  gold,  gold  dust,  ivory,  civet,  ostrich 
feathers,  peltries,  hides,  rhinoceros  horns,  wax,  precious  gums,  spices, 
drugs,  and  coffee  of  choicest  quality  ;  much  of  the  best  coffee  shipped  from 
Mocha,  being  the  product  of  Abyssinia.  The  imports  are  chiefly  sait^ 
cotton  goods,  pewter,  zinc,  copper  and  brass  wire,  beads,  small  nurrors^ 
trinkets,  tobacco,  snuS,  <Sz;c.  A  late  scientific  English  traveller  in  that 
country  states,  that  the  Gondar  cotton,  indigenous  to  the  elevated  regions 
of  Ethiopia,  is  of  a  fine  long  silky  staple,  of  a  quality  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  American  sea-island. 

The  agent  of  the  British  government  in  all  transactions  with  the  So- 
maulie tribes,  is  Allee  Shurmalkee,  a  native  trader  of  Berberah,  honest, 
intelligent,  and  feithflil  in  his  dealings,  in  which  he  has  accumulated  a 
lar^e  fortune,  and  is  styled  by  foreign  traders,  '*  the  Arab  Rothschild.'* 

Accurate  information  respecting  the  present  state,  productions,  and  com- 
merce of  Abyssinia,  could  readily  be  procured  in  the  course  of  the  mission 
proposed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  at  Mocha,  and  official  communications  be  ad- 
dressed thence,  accofaipanied  with  some  suitable  presents  to  the  kings  of 
Tigr6  and  Shoa,  requesting  that  our  countiymen  be  permitted  to  trade  in 
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tlieir  dominions  upon  the  same  footing  with  dte  English,  or  other  most  &- 
▼ored  nations.     The  population  of  Abyssinia  is  estimated  at  4,500,000. 

Caravan  Trade  at  Berber  ah,  A  great  annual  fair  is  held  at  Berberah, 
between  September  and  March,  where  large  caravans  from  the  interior 
and  unexplored  regions  of  Africa,  come  to  exchange  their  various  and  rich 
products  for  the  manufitctures  and  products  both  of  eastern  and  western 
nations.  American  cotton  goods  are  the  principal  articles  given  in  ex- 
change to  the  natives  by  the  Indian  Banyans  of  Bombay,  Surat,  and  Cutch, 
who  monopolize  the  trade  at  the  &ir.  lliey  are  enabled  to  purchase  those 
goods  from  American  traders  at  Mocha,  Masuah,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Red  Sea,  cheaper  than  the  English,  which  are  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  that  market.* 

Persia.  The  foreign  trade  of  Bussorah  and  Bushire,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf^  is  principally  with  British  India,  by  which  Persia  is  supplied  with 
European  manufactures,  the  products  of  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Among  the  imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  lead,  6^.;  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cotton  goods  being  of  American  manufacture.  The  ex- 
ports are  chiefly  dates,  dried  fruits,  pearls,  precious  stones,  ct^shmere 
shawls,  carpets,  raw  silk,  gall-nuts,  yellow  dye  berries,  otto  of  roses,  and 
various  drugs.     The  pop^]ation  of  Persia  is  estimated  at  11,300,000. 

Burmah,  Rangoon,  the  principal  Burmese  port,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Irawaddy,  about  26  mile^  from  its  mouth,  accessible  to  vessels  of  any  bur- 
den. Its  imports  of  British  and  American  manufactures  are  considerable, 
including  cotton  goods,  woollens,  glass-ware,  dz;c.;  and  among  its  exports, 
are  gold,  silver,  rubies,  sapphires,  noble  serpentine,  catechu,  stic-lac,  ele- 
phants' teeth,  orpiment,  beeswax,  teak-wood,  <Sz;c.  The  principal  foreign 
vessels  that  visit  the  port,  are  English,  American  and  Chinese.  It  has 
also  a  very  active  and  extensive*  commerce  with  British  India,  Nicobar 
Islands,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs.  The  climate  is  temperate,  agree- 
able and  salubrious.  The  population  of  the  Burman  Empire  is  estimated 
at  about  ten  millions. 

Cochin  China,  The  late  Emperor  Ming  Ming  was  a  great  despot  and 
tyrant.  He  refused  to  give  audience  to  our  Envoy,  E.  Roberts,  Esq.,  in 
1883,  and  signalized  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  by  many  acts  of  cruelty 
towards  the  native  Christian  converts,  and  expelled  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries from  the  country.  He  died  in  January,  1841,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Thieufri,  the  reigning  Emperor,  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
sovereign,  who  received  his  Svestiture  from  the  Emperor  of  China,  12th 
April,  1842,  under  the  title  of  Yuen  Fusiuen.  Mr.  Palmer  has  late  advices 
that  he  had  received  with  great  favor,  the  letter  and  presents  sent  to  him 
last  year,  by  the  Governor-General  of  British  India,  and  which  appear  to 
have  wrou^t  a  favorable  change  in  his  bearing  towards  foreigners.  This 
has  been  in  part  owing  to  the  events  of  the  Chinese  war,  and  Ae  increased 
intercourse  between  Cochin  China  and  Singapore,  where  a  number  of 
Cochin  Chinese  youths,  have  been  sent  to  be  educated  at  the  *'  Singapore 
Institution,"  for  interpreters  and  navigators  in  his  service.  He  has  a 
number  of  large  ships,  built  afler  European  models,  and  several  steamers, 
conunanded  and  worked  by  native  officers  and  engineers,  for  nairal  de- 

»  Thia  statement  &  derived  from  the  January  number  of  the"  United  Service  Journal," 
,  in  which  it  ia  also  stated  that  the  American  trade  in  cotton  goods  is  rapidly  snperseding 
ih«  English,  in  the  ports  of  Muscat,  Yemen,  snd  the  Arabian  and  Penian  gslfa 
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fenoet  and  trade  with  C^ina,  British  India,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  sugar,  raw  silk,  spices,  cinnamon,  dye-wo<>d0, 
ivorj,  pearls,  hides,  horns,  gum-lac,  gold  dust,  and  the  precious  metals. 
Among  the  imports  are  coarse  cottons,  woollens,  &c.  The  population  of 
the  empire  is  vtCriously  estimated  from  ten  millions  to  fifteen  millions* 

Indian  Archipelago.  Borneo,  Celebes,  Papua,  and  the  other  indepen- 
dent islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  offer  an  immense  field  for  the  profit- 
able extension  of  American  trade  and  commerce  in  those  seas,  where  Mr. 
Palmer  recommends  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  mission  to  select 
some  suitable  island,  or  port,  as  a'  mart  for  American  trade,  and  resort  for 
American  traders  and  whalers.  The  Ami  Groupe,  inhabited  by  indepen- 
dent native  tribes,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Papua,  and  about  250  miles 
firom  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  are  represented  to  be  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  cultivation,  and  from  their  favorable  position  and  many  local  advantages, 
would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  eligible  for  such  purposes ;  and  no  difficulty 
is  apprehended  in  obtaining  the  desired  permission  by  amicable  negotiation 
with  the  native  chiefs. 

The  Ami  Groupe  is  composed  of  the  islands  of  Wokam,  Warkey,  Wal- 
lada,  Wammer,  and  Trana.  The  latter  is  the  largest,  and  has  two  ports, 
Niagom  and  Terange.  The  valuable  products  of  the  east  coast  of  Papua, 
Ceranu  Goram,  and  Ceram  Laut,  and  the  islands  east  and  northeast  of 
Timor,  are  to  be  found  there  ;  consisting,  among  other  articles,  of  pepper, 
cloves,  mace  and  nutmegs,  scented  woods,  ebony,  ivory,  horns,  hides,  tor- 
toise shell,  sharks'  fins,  edible  birds'  nests,  gold  dust,  benzoin,  camphor, 
betel,  wax,  cotton,  wool,  tripang,  bird  of  paradise  and  argus-pheasant  fea- 
thers, cowries,  pearls,  pearl  shells,  and  the  products  of  the  whale-fishery, 
&;c.  Trading  vessels  from  the  Britbh  East  India  possessions,  the  Dutch 
firom  Java,  Buji  Prahns,  from. Celebes,  and  Chinese  junks,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  American  vessels,  annually  resort  thither  to  pro- 
cure such  products  in  exchange  for  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  Continental  India,  chiefly  for  the  China  market.  The  trade 
is  known  to  be  highly  profitable,  and  of  increasing  importance. 

The  English  and  Dutch  are  .  making  unceasing  efiforts  to  control  and 
monopolize  the  trade  with  the  natives  ef  all  those  islands.  In  Borneo,  the 
Dutch  have  long  had  establishments  at  Banjarmassin,  Pontiana,  Sambas, 
and  Coti ;  and  ^  English,  afler  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  pirates  in 
those  seas,  have  lalely  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo-Proper,  the 
cession  of  the  island  of  Labuan,one  of  the  satellites  of  the  northwest  coast 
of  Borneo,  abounding  in  coal  of  .an  excellent  quali^,  where  they  have.es- 
tablished-a  trading  mart  and  depot  station,  for  a  monthly  line  of  steamers 
between  India  and  China,  touching  at  Singapore,  commencing  in  Januaij, 
1845.  The  island  is  six  miles  long,  four  wide,  twenty  firom  the  mouth  of 
Borneo  river,  707  firom  Singapore,  and  1,009  firom  Hong  Kong.  The  har- 
bor is  safe^  anchorage  good,  and  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  secure 
ports  of  refuse  on  that  coast,  for  vessels  navigating  the  China  seas.  The 
Sullan  ha9  iSso  granted  permission  to  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  an  enterprising 
English  gentleman  of  fortune,  confidential  agent  of  the  British  government 
in  Borneo,  to  form  a  trading  settlement  at  Sarawak,  on  the  same  coa^ 
extending  firom  Tanjoqg  Datu,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Samarahan  river  to 
the  eastward ;  abouf.sixty  miles  on  the  coast,  and  forty  in  the  interior. 

The  principal  fn'oducts  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  ase  gold  dust  and  gold,  ^ 
diamonds,  tint  copper,  antimony,  coal,  ebony,  aloes-woMl,.aiid  other^woods  * 
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of  the  finest  descriptions  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes,  canes,  rat- 
tans, nutmegs,  pepper,  sago,  beeswax,  edible  bird's  nests,  benzoin,  cam- 
phor, and  camphor  oil,  rice,  6cc.  The  annual  amount  of  gold  dust  and 
Sold,  obtained  principally  by  the  Chinese,  is  estimated  at  about  five  million 
ollars. 

Among  the  products  of  Celebes,  are  gold,  cofifee,  estimated  at  about 
80,000  piculs*  annually,  tortoise  shell,  mother-of-pearl,  nutmegs,  bees- 
wax, dec.  The  Bujis  of  Waju,  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  native  tribes 
of  the  island ;  an  active  and  enterprising  maritime  race,  wholly  devoted  to 
conmierce,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  with  the  principal  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Singapore.  They  have  a  written  code  of 
^Maritime  Laws,"  and  a  court  of  *' Admiralty  Law,"  administered  by 
native  judges.  The  reigning  Rajah  of  Waju  is  Laputongei,  Prince  <^ 
Laduka. 

The  English  have  completed  their  survey  of  Torres  Straits,  and  marked 
out  with  buoys  the  channel,  which  they  found  sufficiently  deep,  and  per- 
fectly  safe  for  the  largest  ships  ;  and  have  also  erected  beacons  for  the 
du-ection  of  vessels  sailing  through  it,  with  the  view  of  opening  steam 
communication  between  Sydney  and  Singapore  by  that  route,  where  severe 
gales  of  wind  are  not  prevalent  at  any  season.  The  steamers  are  to  touch 
at  Port  Essington,  a  British  settlement,  made  a  few  years  since,  on  the 
Cobourg  Peninsula,  northern  coast  of  Australia,  as  a  connmercial  empo- 
rium  for  the  trade  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  their  Australasian  colo* 
nies.  It  is  about  2,160  miles  from  Sydney,  by  the  east  coast.  The  har- 
bor is  large,  perfecdy  safe,  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and  one  of  the  finest 
in  all  .the  east  Depots  for  the  steamers  are  to  be  made  at  Serawatty 
Islands,  at  Macassar,  on  the  island  of  Celebes,  and  at  the  island  of  Billiton 
— ^the  distance  from  Port  Essington  to  Singapore  being  about  1,890  miles. 
The  population  of  the  whole  Archipelago  is  estimated  at  upwanls  of  twen- 
ty-five millions. 

Japan*  With  regard  to  Japan,  Mr.  Palmer  procured  firom  official  sour- 
ces in  Holland,  personally,  in  1839 — firom  the  journals  and  reports  of  the 
latest  Dutch  residents  at  Nangasaki,  and  missions  to  Jeddo,  and  from  other 
reliable  accounts  and  narratives — a  variety  of  interesting  &cts  and  partic- 
ulars attesting  the  superior  intelligence,  refinement  and  civilization  of  that 
remarkable  people,  above  all  the  surrounding  Asiatic  nations. 

Japan  is  a  feudal  empire,  the  Mikado,  residing  at  his  Dairi,  or  Imperiid 
residence,  Miako,  being  the  nominal  Proprietor  as  well  as  Sovereign  and 
PontifiT  thereof;  the  Ziogoon,  his  Deputy,  Vicegerent,  or  Premier,  holding 
his  court  at  his  vice-regal  residence,  Jeddo.  The  more  official  routine  m 
duties  and  ceremony,  the  rigid  observance  of  prescribed  etiquette,  the  re- 
ceiving of  homage  or  compUments  and  presents  from  those  permitted  and 
bound  to  ofifer  both,  on  frequently  recurring  festival  days,  so  entirely  en- 
gross the  time  of  the  Ziogoon,  as  not  to  leave  him  leisure,  if  he  were  dis- 
posed, to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  government,  which  is  considered  as 
wholly  unworthy  of  engaging  his  thoughts.  The  real  executive  power  is 
exercised  by  a  Grand  Council  of  State,  composed  of  five  princes  of  the 
Imperial  blood,  and  eight  princes  of  the  highest  rank;  the  President  of  the 
Council  is  styled  the  Governor  of  the  Empire,  and  eiercises  the  functions 

of  Minister  of  the  Home  Department,  Commerce  and  Foreign  Afi&irs. 

•  ,______________________.,_^___________„_________________^__^_______________.^______...^ 

*  A  picul  i»  133}  pounds. 
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The  present  Ziogoon  Teenpaou  is  represented  to  be  an  able,  energetic, 
and  enlightened  prince.  The  government  take  great  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  political  movements  in  western  nations,  and  maintain 
a  board  of  competent  linguists  at  Nangasaki,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  languages,  to  translate  and  publish,  in  their  own  Japanese 
Encyclopedias  and  periodicals,  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  science,  and 
improvements  in  the  arts,  together  with  notices  of  important  political 
events,  which  they  derive  from  the  Dutch  journals,  and  through  the  Dutch 
residents  at  that  port,  for  the  information  of  their  people.  Among  their 
translations  of  the  most  celebrated  European  writers  on  science,  are  seve- 
ral of  the  works  of  La  Place. 

The  language  is  polysyllabic,  with  an  alphabet  of  forty-eight  letters, 
soft,  euphonious,  and  the  most  polished  and  perfect  of  any  of  the  languages 
of  Eastern  Asia,  and  has  no  affinity  with  the  Chinese,  or  any  other  Asiatic 
dialect,  except  the  Corean.  Their  syllabary  dates  from  the  eighth  centu- 
ry, and  may  be  written  in  four  different  sets  of  characters.  These  are  the 
katakana^  appropriated  for  the  use  of  men,  the  hirakane^  for  the  use  <^ 
women,  the  manyokana^  and  the  yematokana^  the  difference  between  which 
is  not  explained.  It  is  written  in  columns  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  like 
the  Chinese,  and  begins  from  the  right  side.  The  ideographic  characters 
of  the  Chinese  language  are,  however,  used  by  them  in  a  certain  class  of 
their  standard  works,  which  they  originally  deri\^  from  the  Chinese  ; 
hence  a  previous  knowledge  of  that  language  is  considered  indispensable 
to  a  proficiency  in  Japanese  literature.  One  of  their  Encyclopedias  con- 
sists of  six  hundred  and  thirty  volumes ;  they  possess,  besides,  numerouB 
works  on  history,  Japanese  and  foreign,  geography,  voyages  and  travels, 
sciences  and  arts,  poetry,  and  polite  literature  ;  and  the  president'of  the 
'*  Imperial  Academy,"  at  Jeddo,  is  reputed  to  be  well  versed  in  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  The  Imperial  library  at  that 
capital  contains  upwards  of  150,000  volumes. 

Dr.  Von  Siebold,  the  latest  authority,  states  that  at  the  Imperial  resi- 
dence, Miako,  literature  is  most  diligently  and  enthusiastically  cultivated ; 
the  poets,  historians,  and  philosophic  moralists  most  universally  admired 
by  their  countrymen,  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  male  and  female  mem- 
bers of  the  Dairi,  of  whose  lives  literature  is  both  the  business  and  the 
pleasure. 

The  Dutch  have  always  found  their  trade  with  Japan  to  be  very  profita- 
ble, and  in  order  to  secure  the  exclusive  monopoly  thereof  to  their  factory 
at  the  island  of  Dezima,  in  the  harbor  of  Nangasaki,  it  has  been  their  uni- 
form policy  to  oppose  and  frustrate  all  attempts  of  other  nations  to  open 
intercourse  with  that  country.  The  people  evince  an  increasing  desire 
for  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  the  government  has 
gradually  relax^  its  arbitrary  and  rigid  restrictions  on  their  trade  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  since  the  opium  war  with  China, 
and  the  opening  of  the  privileged  ports  of  the  latter,  by  treaty  stipulations 
with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  well-authenti- 
cated &ct  that  the  supreme  government,  a  few  years  since,  consulted  the 
chief  of  the  Dutch  factory  upon  the  possibility  of  sending  young  Japanese  to 
Holland,  to  be  instructed  in  ship-building. 

The  Southern  Islands  teem  with  most  of  the  productions  of  the  tropics, 
whUst  the  Northern  yield  those  of  the  temperate  zones.    The  mountains 
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abound  ki  mineral  wealth  of  every  description,  and  the  volcanic  regions  in 
sulphur. 

In  agriculture,  they  are  very  diligent  and  successful.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  highly  cultivated,  producing  rice,  esteemed  the  best  in  Asia,  wheat, 
barley,  beans  of  all  sorts,  culinary  vegetables,  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  and 
flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  and  exquisite  fragrance.  The  mulberry 
b  reared  solely  for  the  silk-worm.  The  principal  object  of  cultivation 
next  to  rice,  is  the  tea  plant ;  tea  being  the  universal  beverage  of  all  class- 
es, as  in  China.  Their  gardeners  possess  the  skill  of  dwarfing  and  gigan- 
tiiying  trees  and  shrubs.  The  rivers,  lakes  and  seas  abound  in  a  great 
variety  offish,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  internal  trade  is  very  considerable ;  by  land,  merchandise  is  con- 
veyed on  pack-horses  and  pack-oxen,  over  good  roads,  by  which  all  the 
la^ge  islands  are  intersected  ;  but  the  principal  transportation  is  by  water, 
in  coasting  vessels  from  50  to  200  tons  burden.  The  Prince  of  Satzuma, 
Island  of  Kiusiu,  has  a  number  of  vessels,  some  of  them  of  100  to  200  tons 
burden,  trading  to  dififerent  ports  of  the  empire  and  its  dependencies.  At 
Sinagawa,  the  port  of  Jeddo,  a  thousand  vessels  are  sometimes  collected, 
some  bearing  taxes  from  dififerent  parts  of  the  empire,  others  laden  with 
produce,  merchandise  or  fish.  The  great  mart  for  foreign  goods  brought 
by  the  Dc^h  ships  and  Chinese  junks  to  Nangasaki  is  Ohosaka,  a  large 
and  populous  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yedogawa,  Island  of  Niphoa, 
distinguished  for  the  great  wealth,  mercantile  enterprise,  and  manufactu- 
ring industry  of  its  citizens. 

NotwithsUnding  the  riffid  prohibitions  of  their  laws,  Japanese  vessels 
occasionally  carry  on  trade  with  foreigners,  covertly,  at  Quelpaert's  Island, 
the  Majicosima  Groupe,  the  Philippmes,  and  the  Loo-Choo  and  Bonia 
Islands.  The  latter  are  about  500  miles  from  the  coast  of  Japan,  possess 
safe  harbors,  and  have  been  recently  brought  into  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, by  a  small  colony  of  English,  Americans,  and  persons  of  other  nations, 
who  have  made  settlements  there,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Ja- 
panese, and  furnishing  refreshments  and  supplies  to  whalers,  d^c 

Among  the  products  of  Japcm,  may  be  enumerated  diamonds,  topaz,  rock 
crystal,  gold  and  silver,  copper,  of  which  it  has  many  productive  mines, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  tutenag,  sulphur,  coal,  saltpetre,  salt,  camphor,  pearls,  corals, 
ambergris,  rice,  tea,  wrought  silk,  lacquered  ware,  and  earthenware. 
Their  imports  comprise  cotton  goods,  Imens,  woollens,  raw  and  wrought 
silk,  glassware,  haidware,  quicksilver,  antimony,  zinc,  cinnabar,  amber, 
hides  and  leathers,  sandal  and  sapan  wood,  dye-woods,  Malay  camphor, 
ivory,  alum,  cloves,  mace,  pepper,  sugar,  cofiee,  seal-skins,  whale-oil,  4mj. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  of  copper,  camphor,  lacquered  ware,  dtc.  Ameri- 
can cotton  goods,  carried  to  that  market  by  the  Chinese  traders,  have 
yielded  a  good  profit,  and  are  increasing  in  demand.  The  population  of 
the  whole  empire,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  is  estima- 
ted at  about  fifry  millions,  exclusive  <^  its  dependencies,  the  islands  of 
Matsmai,  Sighalien,  Kuriles,  Loo-Choo,  ^.,  and  the  annual  revenues  at 
about  $125,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  privileges  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Nanffasaki, 
the  only  port  at  which  the  Dutch  and  Chineflc  are  permitted  to  trade  with 
that  country,  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  our  government  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  the  numerous  American  whale  ships  employed  in  the  lucrative 
sperm  fishery,  ofiT  the  coasts  of  Japan,  to  enter  any  of  the  ports  and  bar- 
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bors  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago,  for  repairs  or  refi^shments  only,  and  for 
hospitality  and  succor,  in  case  of  shipwreck. 

The  American  whale  ship  Manhattan  visited  the  portof  Jeddolast  jear, 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  country  twenty-two  Japanese  sailors, 
rescued  from  a  wreck,  on  a  desolate  island.  They  were  very  kindly  and 
hospitably  received,  and  the  ship  liberally  supplied  with  refreshments,  pro- 
visions and  spars,  in  the  name  of  the  supreme  government,  free  of  charge. 
When  ready  to  leave,  it  being  calm,  she  was  towed  to  sea  by  Japanese 
boats,  and  the  captain  told  not  to  return  again,  as  foreign  vessels  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  that  port 

According  to  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  countries  above  named,  exclusive  of  the  Comoro  Islands  and  Mada- 
gascar, is  110,800,000. 

In  January,  1845,  Mr.  Palmer  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  tli^ 
United  States^  containing  several  of  the  details  presented  in  the  present  pa- 
per ;  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  expediency  of  sending  a  Commissioner 
with  Plenipotentiary  powers,  similar  to  the  missions  of  the  late  E.  Roberts, 
Esq.,  to  Siam  and  Muscat,  and  of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  to  China,  to 
open  intercourse  and  make  commercial  treaties  with  those  countries : 
**  The  mission  to  consist  of  a  Commissioner  or  Envov,  with  a  Chief  Sec- 
retary of  Legation,  to  be  folly  empowered  to  act  as  Envoy,  in  the  event  of 
the  death  or  other  impediment  of  the  Commissioner — a  limited  number  of 
attaches,  as  linguists,  draftsmen,  d^. — a  physician,  who  ought  to  be  a 
skilful  naturalist  and  botanist,  with  a  suitable  collection  of  American 
seeds,  dsc,  for  distribution  and  exchange,  and  to  make  collections  of  min- 
erals, seeds  and  plants,  of  the  countries  to  be  visited ;  to  be  provided  with 
appropriate  presents,  and  specimens  of  our  American  products,  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  to  be  selected  for  the  mission,  and  adapted  to  the  wants 
or  trade  of  those  respective  nations ;  to  proceed  successively  to  Johanna, 
Teheran,  from  Bushire,  Rangoon  and  Ameerapoora,  Hue,  the  ports  of  in- 
dependent Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  other  principal  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  Nangasaki  and  Jeddo ;  to  touch,  in  the  course  of  the 
mission,  at  Zanzibar,  Mocha,  Muscat,  the  pepper  ports  of  Sumatra,  Bata* 
via,  Singapore,  Bankok,  Manilla,  the  privileged  ports  of  China,  the  Loo- 
Choo  and  Bonin  Islands ;  and  generally  to  protect  American  interests  in 
those  remote  seas  and  countries,  and  open  new  markets  for  the  trade  of 
our  enterprising  merchants  and  navigators ;  to  return  by  the  way  of  Ore- 
gon, California,  dec.  The  Commissioner  to  use  due  diligence  and  des- 
patch, and  conduct  the  respective  negotiations  with  as  little  parade  and 
ostentation  as  maybe  required  for  the  successfol  accomplishment  thereof" 

A  secret  treaty  of  commerce,  it  is  stated  in  late  accoimts  from  Batavia, 
has  been  concluded,  last  year,  between  England  and  Siam,  by  which  great 
and  exclusive  privileges  have  been  secured  to  the  former,  with  the  right  of 
introducing  into  Siam  a  number  of  articles  not  heretofore  permitted  to  any 
European  nation  ;  and  a  British  Consul  has  been  appointed  to  reside  at 
Bankok.  The  foreign  goods  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  there, 
are  cottons  and  silks,  glass  and  glassware,  fire-arms,  periumery,  and  trin- 
kets. 

The  "  Royal  Economical  Society  of  the  Philippine  Islands,"  was  estab- 
lished  at  Manilla,  27th  August,  1780,  by  Royal  Charter,  for  the  promotion 
of  science,  arts,  agriculture  and  commerce  in  those  islands.  It  is  liberallv 
endowed  by  the  government,  of  which  it  is,  in  foct,  Uie  official  organ  in  aU 
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matters  pertainiBg  to  the  oljecls  of  its  insthutioii ;  the  Captaia'CSenera), 
Itotendant-General,  Archbishop,  and  other  high  Ibnctionaries,  together  with 
a  few  of  the  principal  merchants  and  planters,  being  the  officers  and  mem* 
bers  thereof  The  ishinds,  which  form  an  extensire  archipelago,  are  of 
great  fertility,  producing  sugar,  t<^>acco,  hemp,  cotton,  indigo,  cofl^  rioe, 
and  most  of  the  productions  of  the  tropics,  in  great  abundance.  Manilla, 
the  principal  port,  has  an  extensiye  and  increasing  commerce  with  China, 
British  India,  Australia,  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  In  1848,  Mr. 
Palmer  sent  out  to  the  socie^,  by  its  order,  a  considerable  quantitj  of  the 
best  American  cotton-seed,  the  culture  of  which  thej  are  desirous  of  intro* 
ducing  into  those  islands,  chiefly  for  the  China  market ;  he  also  sent  seve- 
ral parcels  of  Havana,  Varinas,  and  American  tobaeco^seeds^  of  the  best 
qualities. 

The  Philippines,  including  thek*  dependencies,  the  Marian  Iskiads,  are 
iivided  into  thiitj-two  Provinces,  under  the  local  administrmtion  of  (xoverw 
nors,  or  Deputy-Crovemors.  Most  of  the  native  Tagalos  and  Horaforos, 
have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Manilla  is  the  metropolitan 
See  of  an  Archbi^q),  and  diere  are  three  Suffiragan  Bishops  in  the  Pro- 
vinces.  One  of  the  number,  Bishop  of  New  Segovia,  Island  of  Lmoa, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Palmer  in  1837,  '*  that  his  diocese  consisted  of  upwaids  of 
six  hundred  thousand  Christian  sods." 

The  government  has  contracted  Tor  thi^e  armed  steamers  for  naval  de- 
fence, to  be  completed  in  1847 ;  and  a  company  of  merchants  of  Manilla 
are  in  treaty  to  procure  two  steamers,  to  accelerate  communications  be- 
tween that  port  and  the  Provinces. 

The  colony  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  yields  a  large  annual 
surplus  to  the  mother  country.  Its  seas  had  long  been  subject  to  the  pi- 
ratical  depredations  of  the  natives  of  the  Sodoo  Groupe,  and  tho  Blanuns 
of  Majindano,  until  last  year,  when  they  were  effectually  suppressed,  and 
possession  taken  of  those  Islands,  by  a  naval  armament  sent  against  them 
by  the  present  energetic  Captain-General.  The  entire  population  b  about 
4,900,000. 

Mens.  Iskiore  Hedde,  an  attach^e  of  the  late  French  mission  to  China, 
who  was  sent  out  to  make  researches  in  the  silk  department  regarding 
mulberries,  silk- worms,  and  the  manufkcture  of  silks,  has  attentively  ob- 
served the  mode  of  cultivation,  seeding,  planting  and  grafting  those  inte- 
resting trees ;  and  last  autumn  examSied  at  the  difierent  establishments 
the  ingenious  apparatus  for  avoiding  double  cocoons  ;  the  simple  process 
for  reeling  the  peculiar  fine  white  silk,  and  the  well-known  seven  cocoon 
thread ;  and  the  several  processes  of  dyeing  silk,  and  weaving,  painting, 
embroidery  and  sewing  or  the  singularly  woven  figured  silk,  exhibiting  fig- 
ures of  men,  flowers,  gardens,  disc,  peculiar  to  Suchau,  the  Lyons  ct  Sast- 
em  China.  Mons.  Hedde  has  also  made  a  collecti(Mi  of  silk-worm-seeds, 
mulberry-trees,  and  the  ma  plant,  from  which  the  fine  grass-cloih  is  made, 
together  with  drawings  and  pictures,  apparatus  and  looms.  He  intenii  to 
publish  an  account  of  his  interesting  excursion,  and  give  translations  of  the 
difierent  Chinese  works  on  mtdberry-trees,  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  and 
weaving  of  silk,  on  his  return  to  France. 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Palmer  are  of  great  impoitanoe  to  the  interests 
of  American  commerce,  and  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  govemnent 
of  the  United  States.  Aside  from  the  commercial  value  of  new  openkigs 
for  the  enterprise  of  our  people,  the  moral  and  social  advantages  to  be  4e- 
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med  frcnn  free  intercourse  with  these  countries,  can  scarcely  be  too  highlj 
estimated.  Let  our  government,  then,  by  a  liberal  policy,  difiuse  abroad 
its  products  and  the  blessings  of  its  free  institutions,  and  reap  a  gc^den 
harvest,  in  the  returns  of  a  lucrative  trade,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  something  for  the  advancement  of  the  race. 


irt.  m.— THE  NiVAI  FORCE  iRD  COHIERCE  OF  THE  WOtlB. 

Thb  comparative  naval  force  and  commerce  of  the  principal  nation^  of 
the  earth,  is  a  subject  of  especial  interest,  as  well  as  value,  in  estimating 
the  actual  position  of  those  natums  with  respect  to  their  most  prominent 
interests.  Constituting,  as  it  does,  a  topic  which  exercises  a  direct  bearing 
upon  national  prosperity,  whether  it  is  regarded  as  a  branch  of  enterprise, 
or  a  means  of  defence,  we  propose  to  consider  it  in  a  very  brief  fomit 
using  those  materials  which  are  furnished  by  recent  public  documents. 
The  principal  of  these  is  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Ban- 
crofl,  communicated  to  the  Senate  during  the  month  of  March  last,  with 
accompanying  documents,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  which  had  been  passed 
by  that  body,  calling  for  such  information. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  forces  of  the  respective  countries,  in  the  order 
involving  the  strength  of  their  naval  firmaments,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  their  proportionate  commerce  in  the  same  order.  Pursu* 
ing  this  plan,  we  of  course  commence  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
strength  of  her  navy,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  her  commerce,  the  Bri- 
tish empire  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  nations.  With  a  commerce 
encircling  the  globe,  and  with  colonies  planted  in  almost  every  clime,  re« 
quiring,  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  a  strong  navy  for  their 
defence,  that  nation  has,  in  commission,  building,  and  in  ordinary,  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  vessels,  mounting,  when  armed,  seventeen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-one  guns,  and  employing  a  force  of  forty  thousand 
men.  There  are  likewise  seventy-two  revenue  vessels,  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  royal  navy,  belonging  to  that  government,  thirty-six  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Indian  navy,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  vessels 
constituting  the  effective  steam  navy  of  the  empire.  Besides  these,  are 
nine  East  India  mail  steamers,  employing  the  total  number  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty  .two,  officers  and  men.  The  entire  number  of  vessels  in 
the  French  naval  establishment  is  three  hundred  and  forty-six ;  the  total 
number  of  guns,  when  all  are  armed,  being  eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-eight ;  and  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  1845, 
was  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifly-fbur.  It  has  been  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  French  minister  of  marine,  to  iucrease  this  force 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  vessels,  of  which  two  hundred 
are  to  be  kept  ready  for  sea,  and  seventy  on  the  stocks,  and  of  that  number 
one  hundred  are  to  compose  the  steam  navy  alone. 

Next  in  force  is  the  navy  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  Emperor  Nicho- 
las,  it  appears,  has  recently  directed  his  particular  attention  to  that  subject, 
having,  in  about  fifteen  years,  remodelled  and  created  two  large  fleets,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  other  in  the  Black  sea.  The  fleet  of 
Constadt  now  consists  of  thirty  sail  of  the  line,  besides  those  laid  up, 
twenty  frigates,  about  forty  sloops,  brigs  and  gun-boats,  and  several  very 
poweiful  armed  steamers.    Russia  has  also  a  large  force  in  the  Black  sea, 
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and  the  Baltic  fleet  has  a  compleraent  of  thiitj-fiye  diousand  men,  and 
costs  the  governme;it  more  than  twenty-eight  millions  of  silver  rubles. 
This  nation  has,  moreover,  a  large  force  in  the  Caspian  sea.  The  total 
naval  force  of  Russia  is  comprised  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ves- 
selsy  mounting  fkje  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  guns,  and  it  em- 
ploys an  entire  force  of  fifly-nine  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  naval 
force  upon  the  Caspian  sea.  The  naval  force  of  Turkey,  during  the  year 
1844,  comprised  sixty-six  vessels,  mounting  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty  guns,  and  employing  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
men. 

The  navy  of  our  own  Union  is  a  subject  which  perhaps  calls  for  a  more 
particular  description  than  that  which  we  have  devoted  to  the  other  powers. 
To  its  patriotic  spirit  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  reputation  of  the 
country  in  war,  for  its  devotion  to  the  public  service,  and  for  its  tried  cour« 
age  in  frequent  engagements  upon  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  Its  origin 
may  be  traced  to  the  period  when  the  command  of  the  army  had  devolved 
upon  Washington,  and  to  that  important  juncture  of  the  war  of  the  revolu* 
tbn,  in  which  supplies  were  transported  from  Encrland,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  other  places,  for  the  British  troops  in  BostoUt 
who,  from  their  insulated  position,  were  dependent  upon  transportation  by 
sea  for  their  materials  of  war  as  well  as  for  their  provisions.  During  the 
year  1T75,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  he  ordered  two  schooners  to  be 
equipped  in  Beverly,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  for  that  object,  and 
otfier  vessels  were  soon  fitted  out  The  small  naval  force  thus  created 
by  Washington  was  soon  organized  into  a  squadron  of  four  schooners.  On 
the  10th  of  October,  1775,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  to  equip  two  swifr  sailing  vessels  of  ten  and  fourteen  guns,  and 
during  the  same  month  two  more  vessels  were  ordered  to  be  fitted  out  for 
the  defence  of  the  American  colonies.  Thirteen  vessels  were  subsequently 
directed  to  be  built ;  and  after  the  independence  of  the  country  had  been 
acknowledged,  and  especially  since  the  constitution  has  been  established| 
the  increase  of  the  navy  has  been  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  construe- 
ti<m  of  vessels  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  by  reserving  a  portion 
of  the  timber  upon  the  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  ma- 
terials for  naval  ships.  The  naval  establishment  of  the  United  States  is 
now  composed  of  the  following  force : — 

In  GoauDlMlon.  Bnildinf .  In  Ordlnanr. 

CUmms  of  Ship*.  No.  Gum.  No.  Gani.  No.  Qun», 

Ships  of  the  Une^ 4  374  5    420  2    164 

Frigates  and  razees, 7  374  3    150  5    260 

Sloops  of  war. 15  314  2      40  6    120 

Brigs  of  war, 6  60  ....  2      20 

Steamers  of  war, 3  23  14  3      12 

Schooners, 1  10 

Small  unarmed  vessels,  and  store  ships,  11  ...  .       ...  1 

Aggregate, 47     1,155       '    11     614  19    576 

The  total  number  of  the  vessels  of  the  government,  of  all  classes,  is  seven- 
ty-seven,  mounting,  when  armed,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  ' 
ffuns,  and  employing  a  force  of  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty^ 
l>ur  men.  Although  this  branch  of  the  public  service  has  not  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  naval  forces  of  other  countries,  yet  it  has 
gradually  advanced  with  the  growing  commerce  of  the  Union,  although  it 
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flow  flufltains  a  greater  dis[H*oportioii  to  the  actual  amount  of  this  commerce 
than  that  of  any  other  nation.* 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  present  state  of  the  American  navj,  we  subjoin 
the  fi^owing  table,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Navy  Register  ibr 
1846,  showing  the  various  classes  of  vessels  in  the  service,  as  well  as  their 
{Nresent  condition,  etc 


Namt. 
Ship9  of  ike  UmM. 

Peimsylvmiiia, 

Fhmklin, 

Colmnbus^ 

Ohion 

Noith  Carolina, 

Delaware, 

Alabama, 

Vermont, 

Virginia^ 

NewYoik, 

New  Orieana, 

Independence  fraiee),. 
Frigatee,  iH  ddu^ 

United  States, 

Conatitation, 

Potomac, 

Brandywine, 

Columbia,^ 

CoDgreas, 

Cumberland, 

BaTannah, 

Raritan,. ^ 

Santee, 

Babine, 

St.  Lawrence, 

•  IHgateSi  fid  dan, 

Conatellation, 

Macedonian, 

SU>op$of  War, 

Saratoga,. 

Mun  Adama,. 

Boston, 

Vinoennes, 

l^amn,. , 

Falmouth, 

Fairfield, 

Tandalia, 

St  Loui8,.» 

Cyane, 

Levant,.... 

Portamouth,  • • 

Plymouth, 

StMary*B, 

Jamestown,.. 

Albany,t 

Germantown,.... 

Ontario, 
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ite.  Wliara  ballt  When  built 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

36 
36 

SO 
30 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
18 


Philadelphia,. 1897, 

do 1815, 

Washington,. 1819, 

New  York, 1820, 

Philadelphia, 1820, 


120 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 

74        

74        

74        

74        

54        Boetoor^.. 


Gosport,  Va.,., 


1820, 


Philadelphia, 

Bofllon,.. 

Washington,. 

do.         

da         

PortBmoudi,  N.  H.,.  • 

Boston,.. 

New  York, 

Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, 

Capf  d  1812,  rebuilt, 

Poitnaondi,  N.  H.,. 
Charieston,'99,reb1t 

Boston, 

New  York, 

Boston, 

do « 

NewYork,.« 

Philadelphia, 

Washington, 

Boston, 

New  York, 

Portsmouth,  N.H... 

Boston, 

Washington,. 

Norfolk,. 


1797, 
1797, 
1821, 
1825, 
1836, 
1841, 
1842, 
1842, 
1843, 


1797, 
1836, 

1842, 
1820, 
1825, 
1826, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1828, 
1828, 
1837, 
1837, 
1843, 
1843, 
1844, 
1844, 


Baltimore,. 


1813, 


ataatUm. 

In  commission. 
In  ordinary. 
In  commission. 

do. 

do. 
In  ordinary. 
On  the  8todL& 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1814,       In  ordinary. 


Preparing  for  saa. 
In  commission. 

do. 
Inordinary. 
In  commission. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
On  thestodci. 

do. 

do. 

Inordinary, 
da 

In  oonmisBiQii. 

da 
In  ordiaaiy. 
In  commisBion. 

do. 

do. 
Inordinary, 
da 
da 
In  commissioii. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 
Plreparing  for  sat. 
On  the  stocks. 
In  commissioa. 


*  For  many  of  die  facts  upon  the  subject  of  the  navy  and  commercial  strength  of  the 
various  maritime  poweis,  we  are  indebted  not  only  to  die  documents  accompanying  Mr. 
Bancroft's  report,  but  also  to  the  United  States  Nautical  Magazine. 

t  Launcheid  at  Brooklyn,  June  27ih,  1846. 
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TBSnU  OF  WAR  O?  TSK  UHITID  STATES  XATT— OORTIirUID. 


Name. 

Becatar, 

Preble, 

Yorklowot. 

MarioD, 

Dale, 

Brig9, 

Boxer, 

Dolphin, 

Porpoiee, 

Somen,. 

Tnixtun, ,. 

Bsii^ridge, 

Pctt** 

Lawrence, ^ ». 

i&Aooiiers. 

Shark, 

Experiment, 

Flirt, 

Ware, 

Fhenix, 

On-ka-hy-e, 

Stemntn, 

Miatissippi, ^.. 

Fulton, 

Union,. 

Princeton, 

Michigani« 

AUegbany, 

General  Taylor, 

Water  Witch, 

Engineer, 

^ore  Skipa  and  Brig$, 

Relief,...r. .?.... 

Erie, 

Lexington, • 

Southampton, 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 


Whero  built. 

New  Yoik, 

Portsmouth,  N.  BL.. 

Norfolk, 

Boston,. 

Philadelphia, 


Boston, 

New  York,.. 
Boston,...:..., 
New  York,.. 

Norfolk, 

Boston, 

Norfolk, 

Baltimore,.... 


Washington,. 

Wasbington,» 

Tr*d  from  War  Dep. 

do. 

do. 
Fanhased, 


Wbea  built 
1839, 
1839, 
1839, 
1839, 
1839, 

1831, 
1836, 
1836, 
1842, 
1843, 
1843, 
1843, 
1843, 

1891, 
1831, 


•10 
4 
4 
9 
1 


Philadelphis,., 
New  York,... 

Norfolk. 

Philadelphia,. 
Erie,  Pa 


1841, 
1837, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 


TPd  from  War  Dep. 

Washington,. 

Purchased, 


Philadelphia,. 

Baltimore, 

New  York,... 
Norfolk, 


1845, 


1896, 
1813, 
1825, 
1845, 


Sitiiation. 
Inordinary. 

da 
In  eommisdoii. 

do. 
In  ordinary. 

In  commission, 
do. 
do. 
da 
do.       ^ 

In  ordkiii)!^'' 
InoommiiMit 

da 

da 
In  ordinary. 
In  commiflsion. 

da 
In  ordinary. 

In  commission. 
In  ordinary. 

do. 
In  commiMloii. 

do. 
On  the  stocks. 
Tender, 
do. 
do. 

In  commiasion. 

da 
In  ordinary. 
In  commission. 


Egypt,  although  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a  country  sunk  in 
barbarisnift  possesses  a  navy  consisting  of  tkirty.eight  vessels  of  war» 
when  in  commission,  mounting  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
guns.  The  number  of  government  vessels,  besides  sloops  and  brigs  oi 
war,  are  twenty,  mounting,  when  armed,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  guns.  The  naval  fcrce  of  HoUand,  at  the  present  time,  consists  of 
forty-eight  ships  in  commission,  mounting  three  hundred  and  two  gunst 
the  total  number  of  government  vessels,  besides  sloops  and  brigs  of  wax, 
bmng  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  mounting,  when  armed,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-six  guns.  Sweden  1ms  a  naval  force  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  gun-boats,  carrying  six  hundred  and  sixty  guns, 
and  the  number  of  its  government  vessels,  besides  slo^s  and  brigs  of 
war,  is  three  hundred  and  eighty,  mounting  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifly-six  guns.  Denmark  possesses  one  hundred  and  eight  govern- 
ment vessels  of  all  classes,  carrying,  when  armed,  the  total  number  of 
one  thousand  and  seventy-six  guns.  Austria  has  a  naval  force  consisting 
of  ibur  ships  of  the  line,  nine  frigates,  and  sixty-one  smaller  vessels,  com- 

•  Paizhan  guns. 

t  We  do  not  think  that  a  navy  is  any  very  dedsive  indication  of  a  high  state  of  tme 
Christian  civiliiatioiL^ED.  Mbb.  Mas. 
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prising  a  total  of  seventy-foar  goveniment  vessels,  with  two  or  three  war 
steamers,  while  Brazil  has  forty-two  vessels  belonging  to  the  government, 
carrying  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  guns. 

Tlie  naval  establishment  of  Sardinia  possesses  a  force  consisting  of  fifl 
teen  vessels  of  war,  armed  vnth  four  hundred  and  forty-six  guns ;  the  num. 
ber  of  government  vessels,  besides  sloops  and  brigs  of  war,  being  eight, 
mounting,  when  armed,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns.  The  two  Sici- 
lies possess  a  naval  force  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates, 
and  ten  smaller  vessels ;  comprising  a  total  number  of  seventeen  govern- 
ment vessels,  and  two  or  three  war  steamers.  The  kingdom  of  Spain 
owns  a  naval  force  of  twenty-one  vessels,  carrying  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  guns ;  and  Portugal,  fifly-nine  vessels  of  war — the  number  of 
guns  not  being  ascertained,  but  the  naval  peac^  establishment  amounts 
to  about  four  thousand  &ve  hundred  men.  Mexico  possessed  a  naval 
force,  recently  in  commission,  which  consisted  of  three  brigs  and  two 
steamers,  as  well  as  eighteen  smaller  vessels,  the  whole  mounting  forty- 
two  guns.  We  have  exhibited  a  condensed  view  of  the  respective 
naval  forces  of  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  the  world,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  comparative  commerce  of  those  nations. 

Great  Britain  exceeds  every  other  nation,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  its 
naval  force,  but  also  in  its  commerce.  During  the  year  1843,  there  were 
twenty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  merclkant  vessels 
belonging  to  that  empire,  and  during  the  following  year  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  possessed  nine  hundred  steam  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  tons.  At  the 
present  time  she  has  twenty-four  thousand  and  sixteen  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  three  millions  forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
tons,  employing  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  men.  The  United  States,  which  stands  next  in  the  amount  of 
its  commerce,  possesses  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  ves« 
sels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  two  millions  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  tons,  those  employing  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  seamen.  We  have  seven  hundred  and  forty-five 
vessels  in  the  whale  fishery,  a  tonnage  of  three  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand  and  nineteen  tons  employed  in  steam  navigation,  the  total  number  of 
vessels  upon  the  lakes  being  seventy — fifly-six  of  which  are  steamboats. 

The  commerce  of  France  employs  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two  vessels ;  Sweden,  five  tlionsand  four  hundred  and  Mj^  with  a 
tonnage  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-two  tons ;  Holland,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- five ; 
Russia  employs  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  tons  in  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade ;  the  two  Sicilies  have  nine  thousand  one  hun- 
Sred  and  seventy-four ;  and  Austria,  perhaps,  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  Turkey  has  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  which  are  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade,  embracing  a  tonnage  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
tons.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  including  Genoa  and  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, possesses,  moreover,  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  vessels, 
which  are  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  embracing  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  tons.  Denmark  possesses  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade, 
three  thousand  and  thirty-six  vessels,  comprising  a  tonnage  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty-tliree  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight  Portugal  has  seven 
hundred  and  ninety^ight  vessels,  and  a  tonnage  of  eighty  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five ;  and  finally,  Spain  possesses  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  eighty  thousand,  including 
vessels  of  every  description  wluch  are  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade. 

Having  given  this  condensed  view  of  the  comparative  naval  forces  and 
commerce  of  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  the  world,  we  subjoin  the 
following  statistical  tables,  exhibiting  the  relative  naval  power  of  each  na- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  commerce  belonging  to  each,  in  the  order  of  their 
naval  and  commexcial  strength,  from  which  we  may  learn  the  proportion 
which  the  naval  force  of  each  government  bears  to  the  actual  amount  of 
commerce  which  it  possesses. 

RELATIYB  MAVAL  FOWEE  OF  EACH  VkTlOV. 

In  comiDiMioii.     Bnild^f.  ordUi*y,  Itc.         Total.  No.  of    War 

Cmmtries.  VesMli.  Ouot.  Vossela.   Ohm.       VosMla.  Gang.  Mea.  Staam*!. 

Great  Britain,....  332  4,583  304    13,098  636  17,681  40,000      141 

France, 215  4,293  131      4,635  346  8,928  27.554        68 

Russia, 179  5,896        179  5,896  59,000        32 

Turkey,.. 62  2,636  4          24  66  2,660  26,820          $ 

United  Statea,....  47  1,155  30      1,190  77  2,345  8,724          5 

Egypt, 35  1,448  3         312  38  1,760         1 

Holland, 48  302  86      1,344  134  1,646         4 

Sweden, 330  669  50      1,196  380  1,856          9 

Denmark, 96  344  12         732  108  1,076          

Aostria, 74  686          74  686         

Brazil, 31  450  11         325  42  775         8 

Sardinia,.. 11  226  4        220  15  446         2 

Spain 21  348          21  348         4 

Two  Sicilies, 17  338          17  338          

Portugal, 59  ...  ..          ...  ..  ...           

Mexico, 23  42          23  42          

RITIORS,   DC   THE  CttOEE  OF  TBEtm   OOHMEECIAL    IMFOKTAXCB,  WITB  THE   NVMBER  OF  OtTlfS 
TO  EACH  ONE  IIUinWBD  THOTJSAKD  TONS  OF  OOKMEBOB. 

Katkms  la  tlie  order  of  No.  of  wtmh  hi 
their  eonmercial  importanee.             commerce  and  fisheries. 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,.  23,898 

United  States, 19,666 

Prance 13,782 

Sweden  and  Norway, 5,450 

HoUand, 1,528 

Russia, Not  known. 

Two  Sicilies, 9,174 

Aostria^ 6,199 

Turkey 2,220 

Sardinia,. 3,502 

Denmark, 3,036 

Portugal, 798 

Spain, 2,700 

By  the  tables  which  we  have  here  given,  it  is  perceived  that  the  naval 
force  of  the  United  States  is  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  com- 
pared with  the  actual  amount  of  our  own  commerce.  Besides  the  vessels 
employed  in  this  service,  we  have  thirteen  sailing  and  eight  steam  vessels 
in  the  revenue  department,  embracing  a  tonnage  of  (bur  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifly-three  tons,  mounting  sixty-six  guns,  and  manned  by  seven 
hundred  and  sixty.nine  officers  ana  men.  "Hiis  force  is,  we  suppose, 
liable,  in  an  extraordinary  emergency,  to  be  caUed  into  the  naval  service 
of  the  government. 


Toanafe. 

No.  of  nas  to 

each  100  000  tODi 

3,007.581 

588 

2,416,999 

97 

839.608 

1,063 

471,772 

224 

241,676 

683 

239,000 

2,466 

213,198 

158 

208,551 

321 

182,000 

1,461 

167,360 

265 

153,408 

709 

80,525 

... 

80,000 

•  •• 

X52  Qumrmtme  Lam  and  Begvimtiom. 

Tke  navy  is  generailj  coasidered  an  important  ami  of  ihe  puUie  de« 
fence,  and  recommendations  have  been  ofiered  from  time  to  time,  regard- 
ing the  increase  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  this  branch  of  the  public 
service,  the  merits  of  which  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  modem 
times,  will  be  disposed  to  adjust  their  differences  by  the  sober  judgment  of 
reason,  as  disputes  between  individuab  are  quieted  before  jtidicial  tribu* 
aals,  rather  than  through  the  trial  by  battle,  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  age* 


Art.  IT.-4lUUi]ITINE  LAWS  AHB  KEOTlATIVlfS. 

The  propriety  of  quarantine  regulations  is  both  acknowledged  and  de- 
nied by  a  large  number  of  medical  men,  and  men  of  large  commercial  ex* 
perience.  Tne  public  press,  also,  enters  into  the  controversy,  and  contra- 
dictory sentiments  and  opinions  are  entertained  and  expressed  by  men  who 
seem  equally  well-informed  upon  the  subject,  and  who  can,  or  ought  to 
have,  no  personal  or  private  interests  to  advocate,  except  those  which  ope« 
rate  for  the  general  good.  For  years,  the  subject  has  been  agitated  in  this 
State,  and  t^  result  is  the  present  quarantine  law,  one  of  the  acts  of  the 
last  Legislature  of  New  York.* 

All  quarantine  laws  or  regulations  ought  to  accord  with  the  progress  of 
medical  science,  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  commercial  experience ; 
or  they  ought  to  be  as  little  burdensome  to  commerce  as  a  proper  regard 
fer  the  heidth  of  the  community  will  admit  of.  All  will  agree  to  the  sound- 
ness of  these  general  principles,  and  diat  all  restrictions  upon  commerce, 
in  the  nature  of  quarantine,  that  are  not  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
public  health,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

The  House  of  Assembly  of  1845,  appointed  a  committee  oi  three  to  ex- 
amine  the  then  existing  quarantine  laws  applicable  to  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  to  report  the  result  of  such  examination,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
such  alterations  in  the  laws  as  they  should  deem  expedient,  at  the  next 
session  of  th^  Legislature.  This  committee  met  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
last  summer,  examined  the  quarantine  grounds,  visited  the  vessels  at  quar- 
antine, and  also  the  wharves,  docks,  shipping,  and  their  cargoes,  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  They  addressed  notes  to  merchants, 
physicians,  and  others,  who  were  supposed  to  possess  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  of  their  appointment,  and  solicited  replies  from  them.  They 
personally  examined  mILny  practical  merchants,  with  a  view  to  learn  such 
facts,  a  knowledge  of  which  has  been  the  result  of  long  experience. 

The  result  of  their  labors  was  a  voluminous  report,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying documents,  consisting  chiefly  of  replies  from  physicians  and 
others  whom  they  interrogated,  occupies  some  three  hundred  octavo  pages. 
They  also  framed  an  act,  which  they  recommended  in  the  place  of  the 
then  existing  quarantine  laws ;  and  which  act,  with  some  little  alteration, 
affecting  no  important  principle,  has  now  become  the  law  of  the  State. 

The  new  law  is  in  some  respects  more  restrictive,  and  in  others  less  so, 
than  the  law  it  abrogated.  All  vessels  having  had  on  board,  during  the 
voyage,  a  case  of  small-pox,  or  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  are  sub- 

'  *  A  correct  copy  of  this  law  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Commercial  Regula- 
tions,'* in  the  present  number  of  the  Merdiants*  Magazine. — En. 


jeet  to  such  quanutdne  as  the  heaklM^fcer  mtj  prescribe.  Tliis  legula^ 
tkm  is  to  be  enforced  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  constitutes  a  new  fea- 
ture  in  the  quarantine  laws  applicable  to  this  port  No  one  having  the 
least  regard  for  the  public  health  will  object  to  this  restriction.  Huidreds 
of  our  citizens  are  annually  attacked  with  this  terrible  and  loathsome  dis* 
ease.  It  is  admitted  that  the  small-pox  originates  principallj  from  foreign 
sources.  A  single  ship  having  the  small-pox  on  board,  may  be  the  nieans 
of  spreadLoffthe  disease  throughout  the  ci^,  Stated  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  Union.  Those  emigrants  who  arrive  at  New  York,  and  proceed  directly 
to  the  interior,  along  the  line  of  our  canals  and  railroads,  would,  had  they 
been  exposed  to  the  contagion  which  produces  small-pox,  be  the  cause  of 
spreading  the  disease  through  densely  populated  sections  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  we  consider  this  part  o{  the  new  quarantine  law  to  be  founded 
upon  the  wisest  principles  of  humanity ;  and  whatever  burden  it  may  im« 
pose  upon  commerce,  is  necessary  to  Uie  safety  <^the  public  health. 

A  statement  of  Dr.  Richard  Fraser,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the  ship 
Hottinguer,  from  Liverpool,  in  May,  1845,  has  recently  fc^en  under  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  House  of  Representatives* 
It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  the  Hottinguer  sailed  from  Liverpool 
with  three  hundred  and  nine^-seven  steerage  passengers,  a  crew  of  twen* 
ty-two  sailors,  four  officers  of  the  ship,  and  six  cabin  passengers.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  passengers  wero  children,  and  only  a  small  proportion, 
of  both  children  and  adults,  had  ever  been  vaccinated.  On  the  eighth  day 
after  departure,  two  children  were  attacked  with  small.pox,  which  soon 
developed  itself  in  a  virulent  form,  and  both  cases  terminated  fittally.  The 
infection  had  been,  of  course,  imbibed  previous  to  their  coming  on  board. 
Great  dismay  prevailed  throughout  the  ship,  fer  fear  that  the  voyage  would 
be  a  long  one,  and  that  many  would  fell  victims  to  the  disease  befere  their 
arrival  into  port.  Every  precaution  was  adopted,  with  a  view  to  the  safe- 
ty of  the  passengers.  The  dead  bodies,  beds,  bed-clothes,  and  linen,  were 
thrown  overhead,  the  instant  life  had  ceased,  and  their  berths  were  puri- 
fied with  burnt  tar.  Yet,  afler  all  these  precautions,  and  even  afler  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  days  after  the  deaths  men- 
tioned, several  were  attacked  with  the  disease.  Dr.  Fraser  then  says, 
''  Wero  this  a  solitary  case,  less  importance  would  attach  to  it ;  but  I  have 
made  the  subject  a  matter  of  inquiry,  and  find  that  it  is  of  constant  and 
daily  recurrence,  in  all  the  emigrant  vessels  on  the  Atlantic." 

We  do  not  know  what  action,  if  any,  the  Committee  of  Commerce  have 
taken  upon  the  subject.  But  so  fer  as  the  port  of  New  York  b  concerned, 
the  existing  quarantine  law  of  this  State  will  do  much  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Could  we  be  equaUy  positive  respecting  the  propriety  of  quarantine  laws, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  introckiction  oi  yellow  and  other  ibalignant  fe. 
vers,  as  we  are  in  relation  to  the  small-pox,  few  would  be  found  to  de^y 
their  necessity.  The  contagiousness  of  snutll-pox  is  bey(»d  dispute ;  noi 
so  with  yeUow  fever.  Intelligent  men  cannot,  therefore,  oppose  all  quar- 
antine laws,  and  will  only  be  found  to  disagree  respecting  die  extent  ^ihA 
restrictions  it  may  be  necessary  to  impose  upon  commerce,  in  order  to 
ffuard  properlv  the  public  health.  It  is  the  duty  (^the  public  authorities  to 
dissipate,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  local  causes  of  disease,,  and  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  practicable,  their  introduction  from  abroad. 

The  periodical  visitation  of  yellow  fever  in  this  city,  was  the  cause 
which  fed  to  the  enactment  of  former  quarantine  laws  in  this  State.    Now, 
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if  yellow  fever,  or  the  morbific  malarious  matter  that  causes  it,  cannot  be 
imported,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  quarantine  laws  to  prevent  its  in- 
troduction from  abroad.  So  far  as  the  object  of  quarantine  laws  is  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  malignant  fevers,  and  particularly  the  yellow  fever, 
they  must  be  utterly  useless,  if  these  fevers,  or  the  causes  that  engender 
them,  cannot  be  imported.  The  important  question  then  is,  **  Can  yellow 
fever  be  imported  by  sea  into  this  port  ?" 

This  was  one  of  the  interrogatories  put  to  several  medical  men  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  to  examine  the  quaran- 
tine laws.  A  reply  to  this  question  involves,  in  some  measure,  the  question 
of  contagiousness  or  non-contagiousness  of  yellow  fever.  Hence,  another 
question  was  put  to  certain  memcal  men  by  the  committee,  *^Is  the  yellow 
fever  communicated  by  personal  contact,  or  by  an  infected  atmosphere,  or 
both  ?"  Among  some  eight  or  ten  medical  men  of  considerable  experience 
and  high  reputation  in  their  profession,  but  one  was  found  who  did  not  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  quarantine  laws  with  a  view  to  guard  the  public  health ; 
yet  they  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  yellow  fever  could 
not  be  communicated  by  visiting  the  sick,  out  of  a  district  in  which  the 
atmosphere  was  infected  with  the  contagious  malaria.  In  other  words,  it 
could  not  be  communicated  by  personal  contact ;  and  hence,  that  it  is  not 
contagious  in  this  limited  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  contagious,  when  applied  to  disease,  before  w» 
can  assert  whether  yellow  fever,  or  any  other  disease,  is  contagious.  No 
controversy  can  be  profitable,  or  be  likely  to  elicit  truth,  unless  those  en- 
gaged in  it  give  to  important  terms  a  like  definition.  What,  then,  is  the 
definition  of  the  term  contagious,  when  applied  to  disease  ?  Perhaps  the 
most  perfect  definition  is — a  disease  that  may  be  communicated,  either  by 
contact  with  the  person  who  has  it,  his  clothes,  or  other  articles  coming 
from  his  person  ;  by  breathing  the  atmosphere  containing  the  morbific  ex- 
halations that  emanate  from  his  system,  or  by  coming  in  contact  with,  or 
handling  certain  articles  of  merchandise  coming  from  the  country  or  place 
in  which  the  disease  exists. 

Every  disease  that  can  be  conveyed  in  this  manner  is  said  to  be  trans- 
portable, or  importable,  from  one  country  into  another.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  sterile  discussions  which  the  terms  contagious  and  non-contagious  have 
occasioned,  some  medical  writers  have  employed  the  terms  transmissum 
and  transmissible.  It  is  denied  by  no  one,  that  the  origin  of  yellow  fever, 
in  its  native  climate,  that  is,  where  it  is  endemic,  or  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try, is  caused  by  breathing  an  atmosphere  containing  the  morbific  mala- 
rious matter  capable  of  generating  it  That  this  morbific  matter,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  transmissible  from  place  to  plac«,  from  country  to  coun- 
try;  that  it  can  be  imported  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  the  baggage  of  seamen 
and  passengers,  in  the  merchandise  on  board,  is  a  question  decided  by  such 
an  array  of  positive  afiSrmative  testimony,  that  the  contrary  opinion  is 
abandoned  by  all  intelligent  men.  Yet  yellow  fever  cannot  be  communi- 
cated by  visiting  the  sick.  Upon  this  point,  there  is  very  little  difiference 
of  opinion.  "IfJ"  says  Dr.  Vache,  "by  contagion,  is  meant  prepagatia 
from  one  person  to  another  by  contact,  then  I  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  not 
contagious."  "  The  evidence  that  yellow  fever  is  not  a  contagious  dis- 
ease," says  Dr.  Hort, ''  and  therefore  cannot  be  communicated  by  personal 
contact,  is  overwhelming." 

It  is  evident  that  both  these  gentlemen  use  the  term  contagion  in  a  lim- 
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ited  sense.  Now,  it  matters  not,  so  &r  as  the  necessity  of  quarantine  reg- 
ulations is  concerned,  whetlier  yellow  fever  is  contagious  in  this  limited 
sense,  or  not  Personal  contact  with  the  sicli:  will  not  engender  yellow 
fever  ;  but  this  is  but  one  of  several  methods  by  which  it  is  contended  that 
the  morbific  agent  that  generates  the  disease  may  be  communicated.  If 
the  infecting  agent  can  be  imported  in  the  holds  of  ships,  thenr  cargoes,  or 
the  baggage  of  passengers,  the  propriety  of  quarantine  regulations  cannot 
b#  doubted.  In  the  sense  we  have  used  the  term  contagious,  that  is,  sy- 
nonymous with  transmissMe^  yellow  fever  is  a  contagious  disease.  The 
definition  we  have  given  it  best  accords  with  medical  science,  and  it  if 
understood  in  that  sense  by  the  best  medical  writers. 

Dr.  Hort  is  the  most  strenuous  opponent  of  quarantine  laws  whose  views 
have  been  made  public ;  and  he  admits  that  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  is 
transmissible ;  that  it  can  be  imported  in  vessels  and  merchandise.  In  a 
pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Hort,  and  published  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  die  House  of  Assembly  of  this  State  to  examine  into  our  quarantine 
laws,  he  says,  **  infectious  air  from  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  from  ^clothes  or 
goods,  or  from  a  trunk,"  would  communicate  the  fever.  This  is  an  ad- 
mission from  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  quarantine  laws,  that  the  causes 
4^  yellow  fever  may  be  imported. 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  quarantine  regulations 
are  concerned,  whether  yellow  fever  can  or  cannot  originate  in  a  city, 
so  long  as  it  can  be  imported.  If  we  grant  that  local  causes  can  generate 
the  fever  in  New  York — an  opinion  supported  by  a  majority  of  medical 
men— or  that  its  origin  may  be  domestic,  it  is  no  proof  that  it  cannot  be, 
or  has  not  been,  imported.  The  numerous  extracts  firom  the  ofiBcial  re- 
cords of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  submitted  by  Dr.  Vache,  and 
published  by  the  committee  of  investigation,  seem  to  be  of  too  positive  a 
character  to  deny  that  yellow  fever  may  be  imported.  Innumerable  in- 
stances, quoted  by  Dr.  Hort,  of  persons  visiting  those  sick  out  of  the  infect- 
ed district,  prove  that  yellow  fever  cannot  be  communicated  by  personal 
contact.  Yet  this  is  no  proof  that  merchandise  put  on  board  a  vessel  in  a 
port  where  the  atmosphere  is  infected  with  the  morbific  agent,  may  not 
convey  the  causes  of  yellow  fever  to  this  port  Who  knows  the  nature  of 
this  morbific  efifluvia  ?  You  may  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with,  handle  or 
wear  the  clothes  of  persons  who  died  of  yellow  fever,  out  of  the  district  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  infected  with  the  malaria  that  generates  it,  and 
not  be  attacked.  Yet  this  is  no  proof  that  you  may,  with  equal  impunity, 
handle  or  wear  the  clothes  of  those  who  died  of  the  fever  in  the  place  or 
country  in  which  the  infecting  agent  pervaded  the  atmosphere.  You  may 
inhale  the  morbid  exhalations  emanating  from  the  person  of  one  sick  with 
yellow  fever,  out  of  the  district  in  which  the  atmospheie  is  c<mtaminated 
with  the  morbific  miasm  that  causes  the  disease,  and  be  wholly  exempt 
from  an  attack ;  yet  you  would  not  be  similarly  exempt  should  you  inhale 
the  noxious  exhalations  emanating  from  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  from  a  yellow 
fever  port,  or  from  the  baggage  of  the  seamen  or  passengers  that  had  been 
exposed  to  an  atmosphere  containing  the  infecting  agent  The  subtility  of 
the  morbific  agent  that  produces  yellow  fever,  has  hitherto  eluded  all  chem- 
ical analysis.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  atmosphere  is  merely  the  me- 
dium  of  conveying  the  miasm  to  these  attacked,  or  whether  it  holds  it  in 
chemk^l  solution.  To  an  unphilosophic  mind  it  may  appear  strange  that 
a  malignant  fever  eodd  be  eommunicated  by  going  on  board  a  vessel  from 
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a  yellow  fever  port,  or  handling  the  merchandise  put  on  boaid  there,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  communicated  b  j  wearing  the  clothes  of  those  who  died 
of  the  same  fever,  when  out  of  the  infected  district.  Such  a  supposition  ia 
mot,  however,  at  all  absurd,  k,  cargo  taken  in  at  a  yellow  fever  poitt 
where  the  atmos{^re  is  infected  wiSi  the  malaria  that  originates  yellow 
fever,  may,  on  breaking  bulk  on  its  arrival  at  this  port,  emit  a  fiur  more  del* 
•terious  and  infecting  affent  than  that  which  emanates  from  the  persons  of 
those  sick  with  yellow  fever,  whether  residing  in  or  out  of  the  infected  dis* 
trict.  Who  knows  the  extent  of  the  change  produced  upon  the  morbid 
matter  that  causes  yellow  fever,  in  .consequence  of  its  passage  through  the 
human  system  ?  That  effluvia  which  is  eliminated  from  the  bodies  of  the 
sick  may  not  possess  one  particle  of  the  peculiar  infecting  agent  that  ex- 
isted in  the  atmosphere  which  ori^nated  the  ieYet.  The  small-pox  virus^ 
after  its  passage  through  the  system  of  the  cow,  will  no  longer  produce  the 
tmall-pox.  It  has  evidently  imdergone  an  knportairt  change,  by  which  it 
is  deprived  of  much  of  its  deleterious  properties.  Well  authenticated  cases 
are  recorded,  where  persons  have  drank  the  black  vomit  ejected  from  the 
stomachs  of  those  having  yellow  fever,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  them, 
and  wearing  their  clothes,  and  yet  not  take  &e  fever.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  £rom  these  cases  is,  that  die  peculiar  morbific  agent  that  causes 
yellow  fever  loses  its  infecting  properties,  is  totally  chan^^ed,  in  passing 
through  the  human  system.  You  cannot  take  yellow  fever  by  visiting  the 
sick  who  are  removed  from  the  place  where  the  atmosphere  contains  the 
infecting  agent. 

Among  the  medical  men  who  replied  to  the  interrogations  of  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation,  app<Hnted  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  this  State, 
we  would  notice,  particularly,  Dr.  Vache  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Hort  of  New 
Orleans.  The  fimner  is  in  favor  o(  and  the  latter  opposed  to  quarantine^ 
The  former  is  of  the  opinion  that  yellow  fever  can  never  originate  in  this 
city,  that  it  is  exclusively  an  imported  disease.  The  latter  contends  that 
its  origin  is  domestic,  that  it  is  not  an  imported  disease.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  able  letter  of  Dr.  Vache  to  the  committee  of  examination : 

**  The  domestic  or  foreign  origin  of  the  disease,  wherever  it  has  appeared,  hM 
occupied  Che  attention  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  medical  profession, 
and  has  frequently  led  to  oontroversies  as  little  piofitable  to  science  as  to  the 
•haracters  of  the  contending  parties.  The  subject,  at  this  day,  is  as  doubtful  as 
it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  and  will  probably  continue  so,  as 
lon^  as  physicians  identify  honor  with  pride  of  opinioQ,  and  partisans  suit  facts 
to  uieories,  with  predetermination  not  to  be  vanquished.*  Much  has  been  pub- 
lished on  both  sides  of  (he  question  wortiiy  of  consideration ;  each  party  has  col- 
lected with  unwearied  labor  all  the  information  to  be  obtained  with  equal  talents 
and  e<^ual  learning,  and  still,  the  origin  of  yellow  fever  out  of  Africa  is  a  theme 
on  which  volumes  will,  doubtless,  be  written  for  years  to  eome,  and  perhaps  until 
the  end  of  time. 

'*  I  am  aware  it  is  alleged  that  yellow  fever  has  spontaneously  appeared  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  in  sevend  interior  portions  of  our  country,  and  I  am  also  aware 
it  is  said  to  have  exhibited  itself  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  seaports,. when  not 
traceable  t6  any  vessels  connected  with  it ;  but  I  dispose  of  Ae  one  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  disease  arose  from  local  miasm  of  so  fatid  a  character  as  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  of  its  identity  wi^  yellow  fever,  especially  as  it  is  well  known 
to  practical  physicians  that  the  general  symptoms  of  acute  malignant  fevers  are 
?ery  similar,  and  frequently  require  the  nicest  judgment  of  the  most  experienced 
practtoner  to  decide  one  type  from  the  other.  0?  the  other,  I  say,  it  is  but  neg- 
ative testimony  when  the  contrary  has  been  so  frequently  established,  and  of 


iotMal  wunnejy  wliere  the  deaire  of  he«l«iH)fficen,  lo  avoid  centve,  and  the 
inteiestB  of  ownera  and  officen  of  suspected  tessek,  are  taken  in  oonsideratioa. 
In  New  York,  yellow  fever  has  always  appeared  in  the  vicmity  of  ^pping ;  while 
in  other  portions  of  the  city,  where  haman  beings  are  piled  on  each  other,  in  the 
most  degraded  and  miserable  condition,  amidst  hetpe  of  accumulated  filth,  and 
loads  of  animal  and  vegetable  patre&ctioa ;  where  hanger  and  nakedness  stalk 
abroad  at  noendav,  ez]^)eed  to  the  fierceet  rays  of  a  summer's  son,  uod  where  the 
unfortonate  inhabkaots  are  driven  to  t^ir  damp,  ill-ventilated  and  ioathsome 
looms,  ibr  partial  shelter,  aad  temporary  piotecticm,  during  the  pitiless  storm,  it 
has  never  been  known. 

**  Its  very  exception  to  all  other  forms  of  fever,  in  behug  airested  by  frost,  seems 
to  me  condusive,  at  least  of  its  tropical  ori^n.  But,  acnnit  it  can  be  endemic,  or 
local,  and  will  prevail  whenever  the  combination  of  causes  essentid  to  its  d»- 
veiopmenl  ezki£^  does  it  establish  that  the  disease  cwuiot  be  conveyed  from  ether 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  dissemhiated  wherever  the  pestilence  is  transmitted, 
distributing  devastation  and  death  to  those  within  its  fatal  influence  f  Of  tfait, 
however,  enough. 

'*  To  enter  into  the  argument  in  extenso,  would  lead  to  a  lengthened  analysis  of 
the  subject,  too  voluminous,  perhaps,  for  the  occasion.  Be  it,  therefore,  as  it 
may,  the  object  of  the  committee,  I  apprehend,  is  not  to  enter  into  the  controver- 
sies of  medical  men,  or  to  know  whether  yellow  fever  can  be  of  domestic  origin 
in  this  state,  but  to  ascertain  if  the  quarantine  laws  are  in  accordanee  with  pro- 
cressive  science,  and  whether  they  can  be  repealed,  or  so  modified  with  safe^  to 
Sie  health  of  the  community,  as  to  be  less  oppressive  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country. 

**  That  yeUow  lever  can  be  brought  to  the  city  from  abroad,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  vessels  arriving  at  this  port  from  phu^es  where  yellow  £»ver  prevafls 
at  the  time  of  their  sailing,  may  give  the  disease  by  the  liberation  of  the  specific 
poison,  on  opening  the  luttches,  and  especially,  on  breaking  out  the  cargoes  or 
ballast,  to  persons  communicating  with  them,  or  extend  it  to  those  on  shore, 
whether  the  crew  be  hi  health  or  not,  few  persons  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
on  quarantine,  would  be  willing  to  deny.  The  instances  are  too  positive,  and 
too  numerous  to  be  disputed." 

Though  Dr.  Vache  is  no  believer  in  the  dosiestic  origin  of  the  disease, 
yet  so  fiu*  as  quarantine  is  ooncemed,  he  deems  this  fiu^  of  very  Uttle^  iai« 
poitanoe.  It  is  an  established  fret,  that  its  origin  is  not  excAuswdy  domes- 
tic. It  can  be,  and  has  been  imported,  though  it  may  originate  here. 
Therefore  it  is  not  important,  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  quarantine  is  con- 
cerned, whether  it  can  (alginate  in  this  port  or  not.  Hie  impdrtant 
question  is,  are  our  quarantine  laws  in  accordance  with  medical  science, 
commercial  experience,  or  can  they  be  made  less  oppressive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce,  without  endangering  the  puUic  beialth  ?  All  laws  tbtt 
are  aeoossary  to  the  security  of  the  public  health,  are  not  burdensome  to 
commerce.  A  malignant  epidemic  raging  in  this  city  for  thirty  ^hiys,  would 
prove  uMNre  btodeasome  to  commerce  uan  all  the  necessaiy  quarantine 
regulations  for  ten  years.  It  is  certainly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  com- 
merce that  the  health  of  the  city  should  be  properly  guarded.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Vache—*'  The  pecuniary  loss  of  a  hundred  years  by  a  proper 
quarantine  establishmeni,  cannot  equal  that  occasioned  by  the  ruin  and 
oesolation  occasioned  by  a  single  season  of  the  pestilence.''  Tet  all  un- 
necessary burdens  upon  commerce,  all  quarantine  regulations  obstructing 
the  commerce  of  this  city,  not  necessary  to  protect  tl^  health  of  the  city, 
are  unjust,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

We  must  now  give  a  short  extract  from  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Hort,  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  committee.    The  principal  object  of  Dr.  Hort, 
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VB  to  prore  that  yellow;  fever  is  not  a  contagioiis  disease ;  and*  therefore,  he 
concludes  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  quarantine  laws.  Afer  a  few 
preUminarj  obsenrations«  he  says : — 

"  My  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  Questions  of  conta^onsness  and  importa- 
tion of  yellow  fever,  on  which  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  qnarantine  laws 
in  Louisiana  alone  depends.  Of  the  origin  of  diseases  called  endemic,  or  those 
of  local  c»igin,  and  confined  to  a  certain  secticm  of  country,  (as  the  pli^gue  in  the 
Grecian  camp,  so  beautifully  described  by  Homer,)  and  of  epidemics,  which 
travel  from  country  to  country,  and  from  continent  to  continent,  and  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other  hemisphere,  apparently  controlled  by  no  fixed  laws,  we  know 
nothing  more,  strictly  speaking,  than  what  was  known  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

"^  "  If  it  is  maintained  that  a  disease  originates  in  a  certain  country,  and  causes 
or  circumstances  are  pointed  out  which  are  supposed  to  produce  it,  then,  wh^«- 
ever  we  find  in  other  places  and  parts  of  the  world  the  same  causes  or  circum- 
stances»  we  cannot  see  why  the  same  disease  should  not  be  produced  in  the  one, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  place.  If  such  causes,  however,  do  not  exist,  the  disease 
cannot  exist,  unless  the  doctrine  of  contagion  be  admitted. 

**  Infectious  air  from  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  from  clothes  or  ^oods,  or  from  a 
trunk,  might  destroy  a  few  individuals  exposed  to  its  influence,  but  it  could  not 
go  fiir;  it  wouM  soon  be  diluted  so  as  to  become  innocuous ;  or  should  it  become 
modified  in  some  way  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  then  it  would  no  longer  be  the 
same  disease.  One  fact  is  here  introduced  to  illustrate  this  position,  m  1817,  a 
barge  left  this  city  with  goods  for  a  store-keeper  at  Bayou  Sara ;  during  the  pas- 
sage up  the  river,  and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  barge,  every  one  ot  the  crew 
and  passengers  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  goods  were  landed  and  conveyed  to 
the  store ;  and  the  store-keeper  who  open^  the  packa^,  although  he  was 
warned  not  to  do  so,  sickenea  and  died  of  yellow  fever ;  but  no  other  person  in 
the  neighborhood  contracted  the  disease.  The  whole  subject  is  then  narrowed 
down  to  the  question  of  contagion.  It  is  asked,  why  do  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
yellow  fever  havhig  prevailed  on  this  continent,  and  in  the  West  India  islands, 
before  they  were  discovered  and  inhabited  by  Europeans  ?  Why,  then,  would  we 
ask,  do  we  hear  nothing  of  bilious  and  congestive  and  typhus  fevers,  and  divers 
other  diseases,  unknown  to  this  continent  anterior  to  that  period  ?  Will  any  one 
say  that  bilious  and  congestive  and  typhus  fevers  are  imported  ?  Yet  there  was 
a  time  when  they  were  not  more  known  on  this  continent  than  yellow  fever. 

"  Disease  follows  in  the  track  of  civilization,  not  carried  by  the  people  from 
one  country  to  another,  but  developed  by  the  great  physical  chiwges  brought  about 
by  industry  and  agricultural  pursuits.  The  surface  of  the  eaith,  once  sheltered 
mm  the  sun's  rays  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  is  laid  bare  to  the  action  of  those 
rays ;  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  turned  up  by  the  plough ;  exhalation  and  evapo- 
ration follow ;  vefi^etable  matter  is  decaying  in  large  quantities,  or  large  cities  are 
bnOt,  and  people  become  crowded  together  within  a  very  limited  space,  and  filth 
and  offid  accumulate ;  the  marshes  are  exposed,  and  great  changes  must  be  going 
on  in  the  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  is  it  at  all  strange  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  new  diseases  should  be  developed  7" 

Dr.  Hort  is  an  able  writer,  and  asserts  that  it  is  now  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  since  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of  yellow 
fever.  Yet  there  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  history,  a  stronger 
case  to  prove  the  necessity  of  quarantine  regulations,  than  that  we  have 
quoted  above  from  his  pamphlet.  He  gives  an  instance  where  the  yellow 
fever  was  communicated  by  opening  a  package  of  goods  from  a  yellow  fe- 
ver port  He  quotes  the  case  to  prove  that  yellow  fever  is  not  contagious ; 
not  contagious,  because,  he  says,  **  no  other  person  in  that  neighborhood 
contracted  the  disease."    It  appears  that  no  one  who  attended  upon  the 
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man  wbo  died  of  the  fever  was  attacked.  Now,  oTeiy  one  must  admit 
that  if  a  cargo  of  merchandise  was  to  arrive  at  this  port  from  a  yellow 
fever  port,  and  all  who  handled  that  merchandise  would  be  exposed  to 
yellow  fever  miasm,  the  necessity  of  quarantine  regulations  would  be  ob- 
vious. All  medical  men  of  experience  agree  with  Dr.  Hort  that  yellow 
fever  is  not  contagious  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term ;  but  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  sick  is  but  one  of  the  methods  of  conveying  conta- 
gious matter.  We  have  already  stated  that  yellow  fever  is  never  commu- 
nicated by  visiting  the  sick  out  of  the  infected  district. 

The  ability  wim  which  Dr.  Hort  has  treated  the  subject,  induces  us  to 
give  a  summary  of  his  whole  argument,  as  it  appears  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  pamphlet.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  now  endeavored'to  prove : — 

"  Ist  That  yellow  fever,  like  the  other  malignant  diseases  of  the  south,  is  of 
local  origin. 

**  2d.  That  it  is  not  an  imported  disease. 

**  3d.  That  it  is  not  contagions. 

**4th.  That  civilization  has  developed  diseases,  which  a  higher  grade  of  civili- 
zation, aided  by  changes  of  climate,  may  modify  or  abdiah. 

"  6th.  That  there  is  a  yellow  fever  region,  in  any  part  of  which  the  fever  may 
at  any  time  originate. 

"  6th.  That  on  this  continent,  the  yellow  fever  region  has  receded  greatly. 

"  7th.  That  the  yellow  fever  has  been  abating  in  New  Orleans  in  a  ratio  with 
the  improvement  going  on  in  the  city. 

'*  8th.  That  there  is  no  occasion  fer  quarantine  laws.  That  experience  has 
shown  them  to  be  useless  here :  while  they  would  be  very  expensive,  highly  inju- 
rious to  our  commercial  interests,  and  onerous  to  passengers.^' 

The  remark  that  '*  yellow  fever  is  not  an  imported  disease,"  and  ^that 
it  is  not  contagious,"  as  stated  by  Dr.  Hort,  will  be  understood  in  its 
proper  sense  hy  the  reader.  The  doctor  is  unfortunate  in  stating  the 
summary  of  his  arguments.  He  proves,  conclusively,  in  his  pamphlet, 
that  yellow  fever  is  both  an  imported  and  a  contagious  disease.  He  ad- 
mits that  it  can  be  imported  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  their  cargoes,  in  the 
clothes  and  baggage  of  seamen  and  passengers ;  and  he  admits  that  the 
contagious  matter  can  be  communicated  by  handling  the  clothes  or  bag- 
gage containing  the  miasm,  or  by  visiting  the  vessel  from  a  yellow  fever 
port  These  admissions  prove  the  necessity  of  quarantine  regulations, 
with  a  view  to  guard  the  public  health. 

As  the  necessity  of  quarantine  regulations  are  obvious  to  most  men,  it 
might  be  asked,  what  is  the  cause  of  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  ?  It  is  simply  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Me  extent  to  which 
those  regulations  should  exist.  Quarantine  laws  have  been,  at  times,  in 
nearly  the  entire  commercial  world,  very  oppressive,  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome to  commerce,  greatly  affecting  the  interests  of  merchants  and 
others,  by  diverting  trade  from  places  where  it  naturally  belonffed,  to  {^ces 
less  convenient  Enlightened  governments  have  seen  the  u>Uy  of  these 
too  restrictive  regulations,  and  they  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  nnodi- 
fied,  giving  greater  freedom  to  commerce,  and  that  without  the  least  en- 
dangering the  public  health.  We  should  not  be  behind  in  this  spirit  of 
enlightened  progress,  but  should  make  such  changes  in  our  quarantine 
laws  as  are  demanded  by  the  progressive  state  of  medical  science,  and 
commercial  experience. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  late  quarantine  law  is  lets  restrictive,  except  in 
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cases  of  smaO-pox,  yet  we  beliere  that  time  and  experience  will  demon- 
strate other  modifications,  by  which  greater  freedom  to  commerce  will 
result  We  believe  that  die  clause  in  the  present  law,  prohibiting  ^  all 
persons  arriving  in  vessels  subject  to  quarantine,  from  leaving  quarantine 
until  fifteen  days  after  the  vessel  lefl  her  port  of  departure,  and  fifteen  days 
after  the  last  case  of  pestilential  or  infectious  fever  that  shall  have  occurred 
on  board,  and  ten  days  after  her  arrival,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  the 
health-officer,"  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  security  of  the  public  health. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  allowing  passengers  in  such  a  case,  to  pro- 
ceed directly  to  this  city,  or  elsewhere,  so  soon  as  their  clothing  which 
they  take  with  them  is  thoroughly  purified  by  washing.  If  they  are  a& 
terwards  taken  side  with  the  fever,  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  any  one 
else.  This  is  an  incontrovertible  feet,  beyond  dispute*  And  this  feet  will 
apply  to  all  malignant  or  pestilential  fevers,  except  eruptive  fevers,  such 
as  small-pox,  and  others  that  are  admitted  to  be  contagious  by  personal 
contact 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  new  law  that  we  believe  too  restrictive 
upon  commerce,  and  not  necessary  to  guard  the  public  health,  but  we  ieel 
di^[K>8ed  to  give  it  a  feir  trial,  and  leave  to  time  and  experience  to  show 
the  necessity  of  still  greater  modifications.  In  the  language  of  McCnl- 
loch,  we  would  say,  that  **  quarantine  is  not  a  matter  in  i^hic^  innovations 
should  be  rashly  introduced ;  whenever  there  is  doubt,  it  is  proper  to  in- 
cline to  the  side  of  security."  Yet  we  must  not  be  frightened  into  the 
adoption  of  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  our  people.  Our 
legislation  must  vary  as  our  intelligence  and  experience  would  dictate. 

The  present  law  has  increased  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  health- 
officer  ;  and  we  believe  the  legislature  has  acted  wisely  in  this  respect 
So  long  as  that  office  is  filled  by  a  professional  man  of  large  experience, 
of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  medical  ability,  this  discretionary  power 
will  be  exercised  in  a  manner  that  will  give  the  greatest  freedom  to  com- 
merce compatible  with  the  security  of  the  public  health. 

The  feUowing  tables  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers.  They 
are  taken  from  the  official  records  of  the  board  of  health,  in  this  city. 

nsASBs  m  imw  tork  citt»  bt  siuLL-roz,  tkllow  fitsr,  avd  obolera,  fbox  1605  to 
1845,  BOTH  mcLUsiyE. 
fvnx.  Choleia. 


Tmib. 

1845 

•^r 

1844 

20 

1843 

117 

1842 

181 

1841 

203 

1840 

231 

1819 

68 

1838 

21 

1837 

164 

1836 

173 

1885 

351 

1884 

233 

1833 

25 

1832 

89 

1831 

234 

1890 

176 

1839 

16 

1838 

93 

1827 

140 

1626 

58 

1835 

40 

971 
3^13 


Tean. 

SinaU-poz.T 

WF^OT. 

1824 

394 

«••  • 

1833 

18 

1 

1822 

•»•  • 

240 

1821 

•>• . 

3 

1820 

••«  • 

•««  • 

1819 

•>•  • 

23 

1818 

19 

.... 

1817 

14 

1816 

179 

•<• . 

1815 

94 

«•• . 

1814 

2 

••• . 

1813 

2 

1812 

21 

.... 

1811 

117 

...  • 

1810 

4 

. 

1809 

66 

13 

1808 

«3 

... . 

1807 

29 

».• . 

1806 

46 

.•* « 

1805 

62 

270 
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THB  NUMBER  OF  FASSElfOERS  FROM  FOREIQIf  FORTS,  ARRIVING  IN  NRW  TQBK,  8DI0R  1887, 
(NO  RECORD  BEINO  PREVIOUSLY  REFT,)  AND  ALSO  THE  NUMBER  OF  FATIENTi  TRRATRD, 
ETC.,   IN  THE  MARINE  HOSPITAL,  SINCE   1799. 

Putengen  Patients  ad-    Deatlw     Ca^esoT    SendtHit 

arrivioff  at  mittad  into    in  Hot-    tvphoa  or   and  hil'a     lotar-      Yaltow 

Tear.        New  York.  Marine  Upl.     pital.     iiiipfev'r.    remirnL    mittent.      fever.     9i«all-pfl|i. 

1845    82,969  » 

1844    61,002  

1843    46,302  

1842    74,949  

1841    57,337  

1840    62,797  830    65    144     93    111     3    135 

1839    48,152  750    57     80    144     93    35     66 

1838    38,213  400    23      6     89     71     4     59 

1837    51,677  1,100    79    518    150     49    ...     64 

iai6    58«597  724    64    100    189     73     5     68 

1835    32,716  526    60     46    196     66     2     57 

1834    46,053  463    47     41    145     58     3     67 

1833    39,461  448    63     72    178     48    1^     55 

1832    38315  447    53     99     90     48     1     35 

1831    14321  526    43     27    105     75    ...     H 

1830     9,127  506    59     24    131     45     S     90 

1829    15,036  393    27     ...    125     55     4     16 

1828    19,958  311    36     13     46     68     1     10 

1827    10,412  439    51      4    134     96     6     85 

1826    489    49     28     74    167     2     28 

1825    319    44      6     85     83     2     13 

1824    362    37     ...     61     85    28      4 

1823    391    47      1     68    128     8     22 

1822    #54    90      3    115     86    108 

1821    340    46      5     81     84    26 

1820    308    2d      1     69    119     9 

1819    303    43     25     71     83    26 

1818    222    23     13     34     46     5     16 

1817    312    48     20     82     65    41     14 

1816    243    45      6     39     50     2     57 

1815    262    39     55     53     54    19     28 

1814    5    4     

1813    19     4     ...      5     ...     1      1 

1812    27     6      5      8      5     1     ... 

1811    84    20     21     27     10     8 

1810    95    11     ...     20     25     5 

1809    115    18     ...     45     29     6 

1808    107    19     ...     15     25    25 

1807    132    24     2     39     15     3 

1806    136    20      3     39     27     2 

1805    209    54      6     52     35    48      7 

1804    159    24      6     46     19     8     € 

1803          ....r...  257          83            ...            36           24        141              1 

1802          325          43           41            24           36            7 

1801          944        198           15           35             8         85           19 

1800          234         45             2           61           30         86           11 

1799         348         98           ...           28           13        163           ,.:. 

In  1882,  there  were  treated  for  malignant  cholera,  27 ;  for  infectioni 

and  malignant  fever,  in  1804,  7;  in  1801,  703;  in  1800,  1;  and  ii^ 
1799,  69. 

*  The  blanks  in  this  table,  since  1840,  are  not  filled,  and  consequently  diat  part  fti 
deScient 
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Art.  T.— T&IBE  AND  COIMEKCS  OF  ST.  lODIS. 

ST.  LOUIS — m  KARLT  BISTORT — ^FOFULATIOM — LOCATION  AlVD  OOMMXRCIAL  ADTARTAGES— 
SHOPS  Ain>  BUILDINGS — ^VALUB  OF  ITS  OOMMERCEf  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. — ^WHEAT,  FLOUR, 
TOBACCO,  BEEF,  PORK — ARRIVALS  AND  CLEARANCES  OF  STEAMBOATS  AND  TONNAOB— IM- 
PORTS   INTO   ST.  LOUIS — LUMBER   TRADE— IMPORTANCE   OF   IMFROVUfO   THE    HARBOR,   ETC 

St.  Lovis,"^  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  and  now  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  formerly  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment, was  settled,  in  1664,  by  a  company  of  merchants,  to  whom  M. 
D'Abbadie,  the  director-general  of  Louisiana,  had  given  an  exclusive 
grant  for  the  conunerce  of  the  Indian  nations  on  the  Missouri.  The  com- 
pany built  a  large  house  and  four  stores  here ;  and  in  1770,  there  were 
forty  private  houses  and  as  many  fitmilies,  and  a  small  French  garrison. 
In  1780,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  Michilimackinac,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  British  and  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  for  the  capture  of 
St  Louis,  and  oth^r  places  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  which  waa 
successfully  repelled  by  the  aid  of  an  American  force  under  Gen.  Georse 
Rogers  Clark,  who  proceeded  from  their  encampment  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  In  May,  1821,  the  place  contained  six  hundred  and  fifly-one 
dwellings,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  which  were  brick  or  stone,  and 
four  hundred  and  nineteen  of  wood.  The  population,  in  1810,  was  sixteen 
hundred ;  in  1^20,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  in  1830,  it 
had  increased  to  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four ;  and  in  1840, 
to  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six,  of  |/hom  fifteen  hundred 
and  thirty-one  were  slaves.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  commerce  was  eight  hundred  and  forty-five ; 
in  manufoctures  and  trades,  two  thousand  and  twelve;  in  navigating 
rivers,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  in  the  learned  professions,  one . 
hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

The  city  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and  already  surpasses  ia 
its  trade  every  other  place  on  the  river,  north  of  New  Orleans*  The  site 
is  elevated  many  foot  above  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  protected 
from  them  by  a  limestone  bank,  which  extends  nearly  two  miles ;  an  acU 
vantage  rarely  enjoyed  on  the  Mississippi,  which  is  generallv  bounded  by 
high  perpendicular  rocks,  or  loose  alluvial  soil.  This  spot  has  an  abrupt 
acclivity  from  the  river  to  the  first  bottom,  and  a  gradual  one  to  the  second 
bottom.  The  first  bank  presents  a  view  of  the  river,  being  elevated  twenty 
feet  above  the  highest  water ;  the  second  bank  is  forty  feet  higher  than 
the  first,  and  afifords  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  river,  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  contains  the  finest  residences.  The  place  was  originally  laid  out 
on  the  first  bank,  and  consisted  of  three  narrow  streets,  running  parallel 
with  the  river.  Fortifications  were  erected  on  the  second  bank,  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  savages.  Soon  after  the  American  emigration  coro« 
nenced,  four  additional  streets  were  laid  out,  back  of  the  first,  on  the  second 
bottom,  which  is  a  beautiful  plain,  and  these  streets  are  wide  and  airy. 
There  are  eight  principal  streets  parallel  to  the  river,  crossed  by  over 
twenty  running  from  the  river,  and  crossing  them  at  right  angles.     The 

•  SL  liouis  is  in  38®  27'  28"  north  latitude,  and  in  90°  15'  39"  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  13°  14'  15"  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  twenty  miles,  bf 
water,  below  the  mouth, of  the  Mieaoori ;  one  hundred  and  ninety-«ix  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  aad  eleven  hundred  and  forty.nine  above  New  Orleana-— Haskell's 
Gauttejul 
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whole  length  of  the  place  extends  in  a  right  line  five  and  a  l^lf  miles,  and 
by  the  curve  of  the  river,  six  and  a  half  miles.  Its  breadth  may  ultimatelj 
extend  six  miles  back  from  the  river,  but  is  at  present  about  one-half  of 
that  distance.  The  thickly  settled  parts  are  confined  within  much  nar- 
rower limits,  and  extend  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  river,  with  half  that 
breadth.  Front-street  is  open  on  the  skle  toward  the  river,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  a  range  of  warehouses,  four  stories  high,  built  of  limestone, 
which  have  a  very  commanding  appearance,  and  are  the  seat  of  a  heavy 
business. 

In  First-street,  the  wholesale  and  retail  dry-goods  stores  are  located, 
and  in  the  streets  immediately  back  of  this  are  the  artizans  and  tradesmen. 
The  buildings  are  generally  neat,  and  some  even  elegant  The  more 
recent  houses  are  built  of  brick,  of  an  excellent  quality,  made  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity ;  some  are  of  stone,  quarried  on  the  spot,  and  are  gene- 
rally whitewashed.  Among  the  public  buiMings  of  the  city,  the  city  hall 
is  a  splendid  edifice  of  brick,  the  basement  of  which  is  occupied  as  a 
market,  at  the  foot  of  Market-street,  on  a  square  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

The  Mississippi  and  Illinois  to  the  north,  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries 
to  the  southeast,  and  the  Missouri  to  the  west,  afilbrd  St.  Louis  a  ready 
access  to  a  vast  extent  of  country ;  while  to  the  south  the  Mississippi  fiir- 
nishes  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  its  accumulated  productions.  It  is  the 
principal  depot  for  the  American  Fur  Company,  who  have  a  large  estab- 
lishment, with  a  large  number  of  men  in  their  employ.  A  vast  amount  of 
furs  is  here  collected ;  and  ten  thousand  dried  bufiiklo  tongues  have  been 
brought  in  a  single  year. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in 
St.  Louis  at  that  time,  one  commercial,  and  twenty-four  commission  houses 
.  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  ;  two  hundred  and  fourteen  retail  dry-goods  and  other  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  three  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  and 
fifty  dollars ;  seventeen  lumber-yards,  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-scven  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars ;  forty  persona 
employed  in  internal  transportation,  together  with  thirty-seven  butchers, 
packers,  dec,  employing  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 
&ve  hundred  dollars ;  furs,  skins,  dec,  exported,  were  valued  at  three  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  three  hundred  dollars ;  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
persons  manufactured  machinery  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  dollars ;  thirteen  persons  manu- 
factured three  hundred  and  Ave  small  arms ;  nine  persons  manufactured 
the  precious  metals  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  and  fifly  dollars ;  sixty- 
five  persons  manufactured  various  metals  to  the  amount  of  fifly-four  thou- 
sand dollars ;  sixty-nine  persons  produced  granite  and  marble  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons 
produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  thirteen  persons  manu^ctured  tobacco  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifly  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  nine  then- 
sand  two  hundred  and  fif^y ;  twenty-eight  persons  manufactured  hats  and  caps 
to  the  amount  of  seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  twelve  thousand ;  two  tanneries  employed  fourteen  persons,  and  pro- 
duced eight  thousand  sides  of  upper  leather,  with  a  capital  of  fifty-tour 
thousand  Awe  hundred  dollars ;  twelve  manufkcturers  of  leather,  as  sad- 
dlers, dec,  produced  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
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mx  hundred  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  fifty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty;  fifteen  persons  produced  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
fKHjnds  of  soap>  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  pounds  of  tallow 
candles,  with  a  capital  of  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars ;  one  dis- 
tillery produced  thirty  thousand  gallons  of  distilled  spirits,  and  six  brewer- 
ies three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  seven  hundred  gallons  of  beer, 
the  whole  employing  thirty-eight  persons  and  a  capital  of  torty-eight  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  dollars ;  eight  persons  produced  paints  and  drugs  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  seven 
thousand ;  one  rope- walk,  employing  three  persons,  produced  coidage  to 
the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  with  a  capital  often  thousand ;  seven- 
ty-eight persons  raanuftu^tnred  carriages  and  wagons  to  the  amount  of 
My-fi)ur  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  two  flouring- mills  produced  thirteen 
tibousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  barrels  of  ftour,  and  with  six  saw-mills 
and  one  oil-mill,  produced  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
.^ousand  six  hundred  and  eight  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and 
«ix  thousand  Ave  hundred ;  twenty-two  printing  ofikes,  six  daily,  seven 
weekly,  and  five  semi-weekly  newspapers,  employed  eighty-two  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  two 
hundred  and  ten  brick  or  stone,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  wooden  houses 
were  bttilt,  employing  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons,  and  cost 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.' 
The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  six  hundred 
and  seventy-ftmr  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  There  were  in 
the  city  ten  academies  or  grammar-schools,  with  &ve  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  steidents,  and  seven  common  or  primary  schools,  with  seven  hundred 
and  thirteen  scholars. 

In  January,  1844,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  at  which 
the  mayor  of  the  city  presided,  a  committee  of  eight  persons  was  appointed 
to  collect  and  prepare  a  report  setting  forth,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  that  city,  and  the  resources  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  all  such  facts  as  would  tend  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  western  waters.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  the  committee  submitted  a  report  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved  and  adopted.  From  this  report  we  gather  a  few  statistics  of  some 
of  the  leading  exports  of  that  city. 

WlietU  and  Flour.  Within  seven  years  past,  ftour  has  been  brought 
to  St.  Louis,  for  the  supply  of  that  market ;  now  it  furnishes  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  supplies  ft>r  the  Atlantic  market  In  1841,  the  chamber 
of  commerce  repori&d  the  exports  of  wheat  at  one  million  one  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  bushels.  The  exports  of  1843,  exceeded  those  of 
1841  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  bushels.  This  includes  grouikl 
and  unground — the  flour  being  estimated  at  five  bushels  to  the  barrel. 

ToImcco.  In  1841,  the  whole  crop  of  Missouri  was  estimated  at  nine 
thousand  hogsheads,  woith  about  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
crop  of  1845  is  estimated,  by  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  at 
thirteen  million  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  pounds.  There 
were  exported  firom  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  during  1843,  nineteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  hogsheads,  and  seven  thousand  seven  hondred 
and  seven  boxes  manufitctuml.  This  amount  does  not  inckide  that  part 
of  the  crop  raised  m  Miatouri,  south  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi.    The 
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erop  of  1S42  was  set  down  bj  the  committee  of  merckants  as  worth  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Porky  Bacon  and  Lard,  formed  another  important  item  of  St.  Louis  ex- 
ports, but  the  report  furnishes  us  with  no  data  of  the  shipments  at  St 
Louis. 

Beef,  This  article  forms  a  heavy  item  of  internal  commerce.  It  is 
stated  bj  houses  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  hides,  that  from  one  hundred 
thousand  to  one  hundred  and  tifly  thousand  hides  were  shipped  from  St 
Louis  during  1843.  This  item  is  set  down  as  equal  to  one  million  of  dol- 
lars^  To  these,  add  com,  beeswax,  beans,  butter,  oats,  oils,  tallow,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles,  which  constitute  important  items  of  this  trade ; 
and  also  furs,  skins  and  peltries,  and  the  products  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  which  alone  employt>  a  capital  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  giving 
employment  to  several  steaml)oats,  and  several  thousand  men,  and  several 
other  companies,  each  having  large  capitals,  and  employing  a  large  number 
of  men,  ranging  the  country  from  the  British  Possessions  to  the  Mexican 
Provinces,  and  from  the  States'  boundary  to  the  Pacific,  bringing  the  fruits 
of  their  trades  to  St.  Louis,  for  sale  or  shipment 

Another  important  item  of  exports  is  made  up  of  horses,  mules,  neat  cat* 
tie,  live  hogs,  etc.,  transported  on  the  river.  In  1841,  there  were  fifteen 
hundred  horses,  two  thousand  three  hundred  mules,  and  six  thousand  neat 
cattle,  sent  to  the  south.  The  increase  since  that  period  has  been  large, 
but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  amount. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Missouri  are  known  to  be  immense.  The 
lead  sent  forward  from  St.  Louis  in  1848  is  set  down  at  six  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pigs,  and  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty. four  boxes  of  bar  lead.  To  which  may  be  added  a 
large  amount  from  manufactured  shot,  white  lead,  and  lead  pipe,  all  of 
which  is  the  product  of  the  Galena  mines,  and  the  mines  on  the  Missouri 
river.  The  mines  in  Missouri  south  of  St  Louis,  are  to  be  added  to  tha 
above,  and  are  estimated  to  produce  about  one  quarter  the  amount  pro- 
duced at  Galena,  and  make  the  value  of  the  lead  and  copper  trade  equal 
to  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  St,  Louis  Republican,  of  March  7,  1846,  furnishes  us  with  some 
important  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  concentrating  at  St.  Loui^t — 
its  connection  with  other  points,  east,  north,  west  and  south,  by  means  of 
the  different  rivers — the  shipping  trade  of  that  port — and  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  the  steamboats  which  were  employed  during  the  year  1845. 
The  ^tors  of  the  Republican  clearly  show,  what  it  is  their  object  to,  by 
the  details  of  their  commerce,  that  St.  Louis,  in  every  respect,  "  whether 
it  be  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  it  employs,  the  number  of  trips 
made,  the  amount  of  merchandise  imported  and  exported,  or  any  other  ele- 
ment of  public  utility  and  general  necessity,  is  as  important  to  tJte  nation 
as  any  other  porty  whether  situated  on  the  seaboard,  the  lakes,  or  inland  ; 
that  its  protection  and  preservation  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  local  and 
private  concern,  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis  or  the  surrounding  country,  but 
that  it  is  a  subject  in  which  the  nation  is  interested,  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  it  is  in  the  protection  of  any  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or 
any  harbor  within  her  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate 
object  of  expenditure  by  the  general  government" 

By  a  regulation  of  the  city  government,  there  is  an  officer  duly  com- 
missioned  and  qualified,  called  the  harbor-master,  to  whom  is  assigned  the 
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duty  of  designatiiig  the  position  which  boats  shall  occupy  at  the  whar( 
the  collection  of  the  wharfage  dues,  di^.  He  is  further  required  to  keep 
a  register  of  the  boats  arriving,  their  tonnage,  where  from,  and  their  de- 
parture. From  his  books  and  monthly  returns,  the  editors  of  the  Republi- 
can prepared  the  annexed  statements,  which  may,  therefore,  be  relied  oq. 
During  the  year  1845,  there  were  two  thousand  and  fifty  steamboat  ar- 
rivab  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  three 
hundred  and  fifiy-eight  thousand  and  forty- fire  tons,  and  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  keel  and  flat-boats.     The  monthly  list  is  as  follows : — 

ArAred. 
January,... 
February,.. 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June,. 

July, 


Sieamboals.  Toat.  Flats,  ete 
65  13,431  16 
11,167 
40,985 
38,396 
50,034 
39,271 
36,066 


67 
215 
207 
300 
218 
192 


17 
51 
11 
27 
9 
5 


ArriTed. 

August, 

September,  . 

October, 

November,... 
December,.. 


Btcanboats.     Toni.   FkUs,ele. 


201 
182 
174 
214 
15 


35,556 
30,570 
27,498 
32,252 
2,829 


37 
32 
45 
96 


Total,...     2,050      358,045      346 


The  trade  of  the  city  during  that  year,  was  carried  on  by  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  steamboats,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  forty-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  tons,  viz  : — 


Boala. 

Tons. 

Amaranth, 

220 

Alps, 

112 

Alleghany, 

188 

Algonquin, 

226 

Annawan, 

214 

Alex.  Scon, 

467 

AmbosBador, 

474 

Albatroee, 

298 

Atlas, 

135 

Archer, 

118 

Amulet, 

56 

Boreas, 

157 

Brunswick, 

294 

Balloon, 

154 

Bertrand, 

146 

Bridgewater, 

67 

Brunette, 

207 

Brasil, 

167 

Boreas,  No.  2, 

222 

Blue  Ridge, 

138 

Belle  of  Attakapas, 

247 

Big  Hatcfaee, 

195 

Belie  of  Red  River, 

246 

Belle  of  Miss., 

365 

Batesville, 

178 

Bunker  Hill, 

271 

Belmont, 

115 

Brownsville, 

100 

Caspian, 

318 

(^mbria. 

203 

Champlain, 

428 

Congress, 

334 

China, 

82 

Cecilia, 

128 

Clinton, 

268 

Cincinnati, 

374 

Cutter, 

144 

Columbia, 

150 

Charlotte, 

254 

Boats. 

Tons. 

Boato. 

Tm. 

Columbiana, 

124 

Inda, 

360 

Champion, 

320 

Iowa, 

109 

Clermont, 

121 

lone, 

170 

Cumberland  Valley, 

168 

latan. 

173 

Confidence, 

139 

Iowa,  (new,) 

249 

Dove, 

150 

Iron  City, 

118 

Die  Vernon, 

212 

John  AulJ, 

240 

Domoin, 

132 

John  Gulong, 

144 

Denizen, 

326 

Jasper, 

83 

Dr.  Franklin, 

281 

J.  M.  White. 

498 

Defiance, 

135 

Julia  Chouteau, 

318 

Dial, 

139 

James  Ross, 

149 

Dr.  Watson, 

141 

James  Madison, 

285 

Eagle, 

26 

Joan  of  Arc, 

337 

Empress, 

306 

Josephine, 

125 

Eclipse, 

630 

Little  Ben  FrankKn, 

85 

Express  Mail, 

245 

Little  Dove, 

76 

Empire, 

446 

Lancet, 

184 

Falcon, 

142 

Losalle, 

109 

Fortune, 

101 

Lexington, 

157 

Felix  Grundy, 

166 

Little  Pike, 

227 

Frolic, 

126 

Levant, 

225 

Galena, 

135 

Lebanon, 

141 

Gen.  Brooke, 

143 

Uhigh, 

146 

Gen.  Warren, 

103 

Lynx, 

126 

George  Washington, 
Highlander, 

303 

L.  F.  Linn, 

163 

346 

Laclede, 

239 

Harry  of  the  West, 

490 

Louisiana, 

631 

Henry  Bry, 

347 

Luella, 

...  • 

Huntsvillc, 

138 

Little  Mail, 

82 

Hannibal, 

464 

Lady  Madison, 

148 

Hibernian, 

152 

Lancaster, 

124 

Herald, 

163 

Lucy  Long, 

82 

Harkaway, 

288 

Louisville, 

295 

H.  Kenney, 

130 

Manhattan, 

242 

Helen, 

61 

Missouri, 

689 

Independence, 

274 

Maid  of  Iowa, 

60 

Importer, 

199 

Mountaineer, 

213 

lola. 

84 

Mendota, 

157 
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Monona,  174  Ohio  Mail,  118  Sultana,  5tT 

Mango  Ptok,  95  Odd  Fellow,  96  Sosqaehaiina,  343 

Maria,  693  Oeean  Wave,  SOS  SwaUow,  160 

Mennaid,  158  Pearl,  43  Star  Spangled  Banner,    275 

Mary  Tompkins,  235  Panama,  97  St  Landry,  342 

Miyestic  223  Plymouth,  158  Tobacco  Plant,  307 

Maid  of  Osage,  64  Potosi,  115  Time,  119 

Mail,  411  Palestine,  172  Tioga,  170 

Mo.MaiU  209  Putnam,  108  Toseatoosa,  340 

May  Queen,  93  Planet,  121  Tributary,  149 

Metamora,  297  Patriot,  214  Triumph,  121 

MiUBoy,  63  Pickaway,  115  Uncle  Toby,  110 

Nodaway,  203  Prairie  Bird,  213  Unde  Sam,  482 

New  Haven,  86  Queen  of  the  South,       198  Valley  Foige,  221 

Nirorod,  210  Queen  of  the  West,  238  Vesta,  92 

North  America,  248  Red  Rover,  381  Waieaw,  155 

North  Carolina,  190  Radnor,  163  White  Cloud,  262 

North  Bend,  120  Republic,  1^  West  Wind,  208 

North  Queen,  108  Richmond,  347  WapeUo,  248 

Nor^  Alabama,  173  Revenue  Cutter,  101  Western  Belle,  137 

Nathan  Hale,  135  Richard  Clayton,  108  Walnut  Hills,  216 

New  Hampshire,  125  Revenue,  146  Wing  and  Wing,  210 

Neptune,  337  Rose  of  Sharon,  48  War- Eagle,  155 

National,  198  Robert  Fulton,  199  Wheel  of  Fcntune,  165 

Nebraska,  149  St.  Louis  Oak,  109  Waye,  237 

Omega,  144  Sarah  Ann,  162  Wm.  N.  Meroer,  99 

Ohio,  122  St  Louis,  387  Wiota,  219 

Osprey,  128  Superb,  536  Windsor,  195 

Oiao  Belle,  310  St  Croix,  159  West  Wood,  250 

Olive  Branch,  293  Sea-Bird,  261  Western,  117 

Oregon,  182  Swift8ure,3,  199  Yucatan,  141 

Orpheus,                     ^    117  Sam  Seay,  191  ZanesvUle  Packet,  74 

The  above  statement  embraces  only  steamboats,  barges  and  keels  being 
omitted,  many  of  which  are  towed  bj  steamboats,  and  in  which  a  lai|;e 
anftount  of  freight  is  transported. 

From  the  same  report,  we  have  compiled  the  following  table  of  the 
places  from  whence  these  vessels  came,  showing  the  arrivals  from  each 
quarter  for  each  month,  as  foUows  : — 

la                                  N.Ortoans.  Ohioriv.  Ill.riv.  Up.  Bflat.  lOasoari.  (Hh.  p*Bls. 

January,^ 17  5  15  15  5  8 

February, 13  13  20  12  2  7 

March, 27  42  57  67  11  8 

April, 24  39  36  75  23  10 

May, 35  49  62  102  49  13 

June,. 27  33  29  66  42  81 

July, 16  46  26  58  29  18 

August, 20  44  26  63  25  22 

September, 25  38  7  60  22  19 

October,. 22  45  13  48  20  16 

November, 21  47  17  74  20  24 

December, 3  5  ..  3  11 

Total, 250  406         298         647       249       467 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that,  during  the  year  1845,  there  were 
two  hmidred  and  fifty  steamboat  arrivals  at  St.  Louis,  from  New  Orleans ; 
four  hundred  and  six  from  different  ports  on  the  Ohio  river,  including  ar- 
rivals from  the  Ciunberland  and  Tennessee ;  two  hundred  and  ninety, 
eight  from  ports  on  the  Illinois  river ;  six  hundred  and  forty.scven  from 
ports  on  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  not  including 
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Ae  daily  trip  of  the  Alton  packet ;  two  hundred  and  forfy-nine  from  ports 
on  the  Missouri  river,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  from  other  points, 
ehieflyfrom  Cairo,  and  intermediate  ports  between  that  point  and  St  Louis* 

In  her  commerce,  St.  Louis  presents  a  spectacle  which,  we  believe,  is 
hot  equalled  by  any  other  interior  port  in  the  world.  Five  great  arteries, 
or  highways,  of  inland  commerce,  all  centre  at  that  point ;  and,  although 
the  settlement  of  the  country  cannot  be  said  to  be  half  a  century  old,  nor 
the  trade  more  than  twenty. five  years,  yet  she  requires  the  equivalent  of 
two  thousand  vessels  to  carry  it  on.  What  other  inland  city  can  exhibit 
such  a  commerce — all  dependent  on  it — all  profiting  as  it  prospers,  and 
ftll  affected  by  whatever  injures  it  ?  This  trade,  it  has  been  shown, 
teaches  into  %ye  distinct  channels— employs  two  hundred  and  thirteen  ves- 
iiels,  exclusive  of  barges,  keel  and  flat-boats,  forming  a  tonnage  of  forty, 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  tons,  which,  estimated  at  an 
average  cost  of  fifly  dollars  per  ton,  gives  a  total  value  of  two  millions 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  This  is  the  mere 
cost  of  the  vessels. 

But  these  vessels  do  not  ply  from  point  to  point  without  a  purpose. 
They  carry  thousands  of  persons,  travelling  for  business  or  pleasure,  and 
they  transport  freights  of  many  times  more  value  than  the  vessels  them- 
i^lves.  The  persons  who  travel  on  them,  and  the  commodities  they  carry, 
Are  subject  to  the  delays,  danger  and  expense  which  arises  from  the  inse- 
cure condition  of  the  harbor,  at  the  termination  of  their  voyage. 

There  is  no  custom-house  regulation  for  the  port  of  St  Louis,  by  which 
absolute  certainty  may  be  attained  in  estimating  either  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers who  arrived  m  these  boats,  or  the  amount  of  freights  which  they 
carried.  By  the  city  ordinance,  the  harbor-master  is  required  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  number  of  articles  of  commerce, 
but  every  effort  has  been  fi)und  to  be  unavailing  to  make  these  reports 
correct  Of  the  exports,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  a  return 
under  existing  regulations.  Boats  receive  freights  until  the  very  moment 
of  departure ;  and,  as  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  give  a  statement  of 
what  they  have  on  board,  no  correct  account  can  be  obtained.  The  im- 
ports are  principally  made  up  from  the  manifests  of  the  boats  upon  their 
arrival,  but  these  are  necessarily  imperfect,  for  there  are  many  articles 
carried  for  which  no  bill  of  lading  is  executed,  and  in  numerous  instances 
freight  is  transported  without  the  officers  knowing  of  what  it  consists. 
Notwithstanding  these  imperfections  in  the  returns,  the  editors  of  the  Re- 
publican furnish  a  list  o^  the  imports  into  St.  Louis  for  the  last  two  years, 
by  boats,  as  they  appear  on  the  harbor-master's  books. 


1844.  184S. 

A|>pl««,men, bbb.  7^3  6,314 

dried, 1,892  2,989 

*•    ^acka  2,388  2,147 

AxeB,^. bozM  772  1,696 

Beef, JjWs.  4.280  5,264 

^halfbbte.  63  99 

Bfccon, ca^ks  19,225  6,180 

boxes  484  149 

bulk, Ibe.  89,725  94,274 

Butter, bblfl.  618  558 

kegs  2,660  3,120 

firkins  439  304 

BieeswaJCr •^cks  698  529 


1844.  I84i. 

Beeswax, bbls.  337  319 

boxes  139         102 

Bagging, pes.  3,120  4^17 

Beans, hh\s.  1,518  2,091 

^cks  389  1,320 

Bariey, bush.  8.478  32,231 

BufTaJo  robes, No.  33,670  14,475 

Boots, bxs.  5,729  6,C89 

trunks  316  65 

Com,. bu5=h.  56,720  107,927 

Castings, tons  937  1,590 

Cheese, casks  550  221 

bxs.  9,337  8,888 
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1844. 

CWer,- bWi.  711 

Candles,  tperm, boxes  1,035 

tallow, 1,199 

Coffee, sacks  38,731 

Catde, No.  478 

Cotton  yarn,.... packages  5,354 

Fiour. bbls.  88,881 

^hf.  bWa.  530 

Fare, packages  973 

Fish, kegs  243 

tubs  350 

boxes  1,559 

bbls.  1,508 

half  bWs.  1.011 

Featheri,^ .sacks  471 

Flax-seed, .bWe.  2,741 

Dry-Goods, boxes  41,315 

packages  71,632 

bales  11«208 

Gioseogr* .sacks  34 

bWs.  75 

Glass,* boxes  4,697 

Hemp, bales  59,292 

Hides, No.  55,572 

Hay, bales  104 

Homes, No.  428 

Hogs, 624 

Hemp-seed, bbls.  1,010 

Iron,  bar, tons  1,981 

pigi  1,469 

LswJ,.. 595,012 

bar, lbs.  19,300 

Lard, bbls.  12,293 

kegs  12,949 

Whiskey, bbls.  24,510 

Gin,. 450 

Brandy, 1,477 

Rum, 161 

Wine,. 2,611 

Malt  liquor,, 1,450 

Lead,  white, kegs  5,256 

red, 188 

Mules, No.  98 

Molasses,* bbls.  3,270 

Nails, kegs  23,703 

Oil,  sperm, bbls.  353 

linseed, 140 

tanners^ 160 

castor,.. 106 

lard^ 867 

Oobns,.. 3acks  2,351 

bbls.  1,449 

Oakum, bales  681 


184t.,  1844.  184t. 

763     Fork,. bbls.  29,945  15,702 

3,442              half  bbls.  73  89 

2,068              bulk, lbs.  136,333  261,754 

46,204     Peaches,  green, bbb.  382  735 

522                    dried,» 356  1,000 

10.756                        «     ....^acks  445  826 

139.282     Potatoes, 21.272  12,045 

563                 bbls.  3,915  2,449 

2,555     Peltries, packages  540  917 

620     Powder, kegs  8.100  11,55« 

317                   canisters  813  1.950 

7,071      Paper,  wrapping,. reams  11,758  11,623 

3,896                writing, 2,330  4.448 

1,403     Queensware, crates  1.925  1.728 

816                          casks  1,968  1.168 

2.136     Rice, tcs.  670  869 

17,665             .bbls.  163  34 

22,626     Rye, 61  «.054 

12,014     Rope,  hemp, coils  12,525  8,890 

63                Urred, 532  31 

20                MamlU, 1,002  1,514 

23,563     Shot, kegs       28 

30,997             bags  88  2,112 

70,102     Soap hxs.  3,731  12,165 

315     Starch, 852  138 

572     Skina, 82,859  25,205 

209     Segars,    foreign,   boxes, 

906         1,000  each, 1,266  9W 

2,282     Segars,  domestic,  boxes, 

1,480         1,000  each, 554  490 

750.879     Salt, domestic, fine,. bbls.  25.257  21,157 

88,650                    "      coarse,....  2,479       

7,652             L.B., sacks  7,368  10,79T 

6,559             G.A.. 105,139  88.475 

29,798            T.L, 11,727  13,412 

359     Sugar hhds.  9,070  10,797 

1.886               bbls..  1.912  3.721 

181                boxes  1.530  516 

3,600     Sheep, No.  926  451 

2,096     Shoes boxes  5.785  9,595 

3,466               trunks  712  442 

Tallow, casks  32  75 

bbls.  810  688 

Tar, 528  1,638 

kegs  2,011  4,128 

Tin-plate, bxs.  2,836  4,214 

Tobacco, Jihds.  9,707  11,564 

manuf'd,..boxes  7,380  7,777 

Teas, .chests  1,361  434 

half  chests  979  1,659 

Vinegar, bbls.  1,373  1,032 

Wheal, bush.  720,663  971,025 


25 

11,788 

21,587 

316 

695 

577 

78 

284 

1,893 

217 

1,104 


The  foregoing  is  not  only  imperfect  in  reference  to  the  importations  hy 
the  boats,  but  it  includes  none  of  those  articles  which  are  brotight  to  the 
city  bj  land.  But  it  atTords  some  evidence,  and  from  the  number,  charac* 
ter  and  quality  of  the  articles,  an  estimate  may  be  formed,  how  far  the 
commerce  of  St.  Louis  is  identified  with  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  and 
with  the  foreign  trade. 

*  Incomplete. 
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From  the  himber-master's  books,  for  the  j^r  1845,  we  learn  that  diere 
was  received  and  measured — 


Wood, cords  22,646 

Shingles, 13,927,500 

Laths, 2,328,600 

Timber  axletrees, ....  pieces  200 

Mulberry  poets, 5,263 

Clapboards, 1,000 


Lumber, ." feet  10,389,339 

Cooper's  stuff,. 441,700 

Hewn  timber, ...ieet  2.000 

Saw  logs, 788 

Cedarlogs, 276 

Stone  coaf, bosh.  16,560 


It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  vessels  engaged  in  transporting 
wood,  lumber,  ^c,  to  St.  Louis,  are  not  embraced  in  the  reports  of  the 
harbor-master. 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  to  a  much  greater  length  than 
we  designed,  and  must  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  from  the 
Missouri  Republican : — 

*'  It  may  be  properly  assumed,  that  trade,  shipping,  or  business,  cannot  be  di- 
verted, to  any  considerable  extent,  by  mere  artificial  means,  from  channels  which 
nature,  the  country,  population  and  their  necessities,  have  given  it  If  St  Louis, 
then,  commands  at  this  early  day,  (early  at  least  in  her  commercial  history,)  a 
large  commerce,  and  this,  too,  without  artificial  aid  or  national  encouragement,  it 
is  Diit  a  rational  conclusion,  that  it  cannot  be  diverted,  nor  can  any  amount  of 
capital  supply  the  place  of  the  rivers  which  constitute  her  great  highways. 

^  It  is  useless  to  discuss  this  point.  The  position  and  natural  advantages  which 
New  York  enjoys,  give  her  a  commercial  pre-eminence :  tiie  want,  or  absence  of 
these  advantages,  have  caused  other  cities  on  the  seaboard,  once  her  superiors  in 
wealth,  population  and  trade,  to  become  her  tributaries.  A  nation,  justly  apprecia- 
ting the  advantages  given  to  particular  localities,  by  nature,  whilst  it  should  not 
neglect  any,  should  certiiinly  feel  bound  to  protect  and  foster  those  in  which  the 

Cutest  number  are  interested.  Without  vanity,  we  think  we  may  claim  for  St 
uis,  that  she  is  one  cf  those  great  jrnnts  designed  to  constitute  a  commercial 
depot  for  the  whole  country.  Her  position  is  as  essential  to  the  east,  as  it  is  &- 
vorable  to  the  people  who  live  in  its  vicinity.  Her  commerce  furnishes  supplies 
ibr  forei^  traae,  and  a  home  consumption  of  the  products  of  that  trade.  Why, 
then,  is  her  harbor,  its  improvement  and  protection,  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  con- 
stitutional assistance  from  the  general  government  ? 

"  If  the  harbor  of  New  York  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed— if 
vessels  could  not  enter  or  depart  without  grounding,  and  bem^  subject  to  much 
peril,  delay  and  expense — would  any  one  say  it  was  not  the  busmess  of  the  gene- 
ral government  immediately  to  remove  the  difficulty,  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
grevent  its  recurrence  ?  The  constitutional  power,  and  the  duty  of  the  United 
Itates  government,  to  protect  and  improve  harbors  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  wa 
believe,  has  never  been  questioned  or  doubted  by  the  most  ultra  abstractionist. 
Yet  New  York,  and  many  of  the  harbors  on  the  coast  and  upon  the  lakes,  are  bet- 
ter situated  for  their  own  protection,  than  the  city  of  St  Louis.  If  an  obstruction 
should  occur  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  or  stale,  would 
probably  reach  fiu-  enough  to  remove  it — at  least,  we  suppose  it  would  reach  to 
the  Jersey  shore  on  one  side,  to  the  sea  indefinitely,  and  quite  across  East  river. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  other  ports.  But  St.  Louis  is 
differently  situated ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  or  state,  extends  only  to  the  middle 
of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river.  With  the  jurisdiction  of  niinois  over 
the  other  hdf  of  the  river,  no  power  but  that  of  the  United  States  government  can 
interfere.  The  Mississippi  is  a  national  highway,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  states 
or  cities.  New  York,  Boston,  or  Buffiilo  harbors,  are  no  more  nor  less  free  to  the 
nations  of  the  worW  than  this  river.  Yet,  will  it  be  contended,  that  the  people  of 
New  York,  Boston  and  Bufialo,  should  protect  or  improve  these  national  harbors, 
at  their  own  expense,  when  all  nations  may  enjoy  their  benefits  ?  Upon  the  sea- 
board and  the  lakes,  the  people  directly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  har- 
bors, have  jurisdiction,  which  gives  a  power  which  this  ci^  has  not  over  the  Mis- 
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sitftippi  river.  They  cm,  of  themfleWeB,  improve  their  harbors ;  we  Gftnnot,  be- 
cause of  a  want  of  jurisdiction  on  both  shores  of  the  river.  Can  it  be,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  so  framed,  that  Congress  may,  with  the 
authority  of  that  instrument,  assist  those  having  full  power  to  help  themselves, 
and  yet  that  it  cannot  constitutionally  help  those  who  are  stripped  of  ail  authority 
to  do  so  ?    The  proposition  appears  to  be  too  absurd  for  argument" 


Art.  TI.— CHEII8T1T  APniED  TO  COMIEKCE  AND  lANUIACTUlES : 

A  NIW,  SfMFLl,  AKD  AOCtTaiTB  MKTHOD  OF  ASCBRTAIirUfO  THE  OOMMSBCIAL  TALUB  Of  FOT- 

A8B  AMD  90DA. 

Thb  various  methods  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  potash  and  soda 
contained  in  commercial  pearlash  and  soda,  or  rather  the  carbonate  sabs 
<^  these  bases,  have  been  collectively  termed  alkalimetry.  Their  impor- 
tance in  commerce,  to  manufactures  and  consumers,  has  induced  many 
chemists  to  direct  their  attention  to  this  subject.  All  have,  however,  fol- 
lowed the  same  principle,  first  laid  down  by  Descroizelles,  of  which  the 
lyiethods  of  Gay-Lussac,  and  other  chemists,  are  only  modifications,  having 
for  their  object  to  render  the  execution  of  the  operation  more  easy,  and  the 
results  more  certain. 

The  conditions  requisite  for  the  success  of  these  methods  may  easily  be 
satisfied  by  careful  manipulation,  correct  apparatus,  practice  and  patience, 
when  the  potash  or  soda  to  be  tested  are  not  mixed  up  with  salts  or  impu- 
rities which  neutralize  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  car- 
bonate alkalies.  But  salts  of  this  kind  are  always  contained,  to  a  greater 
or  less  amount,  in  all  ashes  of  plants,  and  especially  in  artificial  soda.  In 
the  former,  these  consist  of  alkaline  silicates  and  phosphates,  along  with 
carbonates,  silicates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  ;  in  the  latter, 
of  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  in  the  crude 
soda,  mK)reover,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphuret  of  calcium.  The  in- 
soluble salts  of  the  earths  may  be  easily  removed  by  treating  the  sample 
with  water  and  filtering,  but  the  separation  of  the  soluble  salts  is  either 
very  difficult,  (those  sodas  which  contain  sulphites  or  alkaline  sulphurets 
must,  before  they  can  bo^  tested,  be  fused  with  chlorate  of  potash,)  or  quite 
impossible  ;  such  is  the  case  when  the  impurities  consist  of  hyposulphites, 
silicates  and  phosphates.  The  presence  of  the^e  salts,  when  they  occur 
in  any  quantity,  renders  the  examinations  of  potashes  and  sodas  by  the 
methods  hitherto  in  use  &r  fixmi  accurate  :  the  per  centage  amount  of  car- 
bomite  alkalies  in  the  pearlashes  and  sodas  is  always  indicated  too  high, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  buyer.  The  importance  of  this  objection  will 
be  most  clearly  evident  from  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  commercial  sodas 
contain  such  amount  of  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  that  only  approxi- 
mative results  can  be  obtained  with  the  methods  hitherto  in  use,  (some- 
times 3, 4, 6,  and  more  per  cent  too  much,)  a  circumstance  which  increased 
its  importance,  as  the  artificial  soda  has  now  nearly  driven  that  obtained 
from  plants  entirely  out  of  the  market. 

The  mode  of  testing  which  we  have  adopted,  and  which  we  will  now 
describe,  is  founded  on  a  principle  not  less  simple  than  the  old  method,  but 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  it.  To  find  the  amount  of  a  compound  body,  the 
constituents  of  which  are  in  a  known,  definite  and  invariable  proportion,  it 
is  not  requisite  to  determine  the  amount  of  all  the  constituents  ;  a  know- 
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ledge  of  the  quantity  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  allows  of  finding  out  the 
amount  of  the  whole.  The  object  of  the  examination  of  potashes  and  sodas 
is  the  determination  of  the  carbonated  alkalies  contained  in  them.  Accor- 
ding to  the  old  method,  the  amount  o^  alkali  was  determined  by  measuring 
off  the  acid  required  for  neutralization;  in  our  method,  it  is  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  in  combination  with  the  alkalies,  which  is  determined.  For 
this  purpose,  we  have  constructed  a  new  apparatus,  in  which  the  drying 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  effected,  as  in  former  ones,  by  means  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  but  in  the  most  simple  manner  by  the  same  sulphuric  acid 
which  expels  the  carbonic  acid  from  its  combinations.  It  admits  of  a  con- 
siderable  quantity  of  substance  being  decomposed,  and  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  having  employed  too  little  acid.  The  water  is  absorbed  more  com- 
pletely than  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  it  is  not  requisite  to  employ  heat, 
as  the  sulphuric  acid  itself  performs  this  office.  The  accuracy  and  con- 
stancy of  results,  even  with  an  ordinary  balance,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  results  may  be  obtained  by  every  one,  have  far  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions ;  and  lastly,  the  apparatus  is  so  simple,  that  it  may  readily  be  con- 
structed by  any  person,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  annexed  wood-cut. 

A  and  B  are  two  wide -mouthed  bottles,  of 
which  A  contains  from  4  to  5  ounces  of  wa- 
ter ;  B  is  of  somewhat  smaller  capacity,  (from 
3  to  4  ounces.)  These  vessels  are  closed 
with  corks,  each  of  which  is  bored  twice,  and 
into  which  the  glass  tubes,  6,  c  and  d  are  fit- 
ted in  the  manner  shown  in  the  wood-cut. 
The  extremities  of  all  the  tubes  are  open  ; 
when  in  use,  the  tube  h  is  closed  at  its  ex- 
tremity with  a  pierce  of  wax.  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  substance  is  conveyed  into  A, 
which  is  then  filled  one-third  with  water ;  B 
is  filled  one-half  with  ordinary-  sulphuric  acid. 
The  corks  are  now  fitted  into  the  apparatus, 
which  is  then  weighed.  Some  air  is  sucked 
out  by  the  tube  d^  in  consequence  of  which 
the  air  in  the  entire  apparatus  becomes  dila- 
ted, and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  B  ascends  the 
tube  c,  and  a  portion  flowti  over  into  A ;  but  as  soon  as  this  comes  into  the 
solution  of  the  carbonate  salt,  a  violent  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  en- 
sues. This,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  is  forced  to  pass 
through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  B  before  it  can  escape  through  the  tube  d^ 
the  only  opening  in  the  apparatus,  and  in  its  passage,  all  moisture  is  per- 
fectly absorbed  and  retained.  When  the  sulphuiic  acid  reaches  the  liquid 
in  A,  this  becomes  hot  and  expands,  and  also  the  air  above  it ;  on  cooling, 
both  rcassume  their  original  volume  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  a  fresh  portion 
of  sulphuric  acid  flows  into  A  as  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases ;  this 
is,  moreover,  assisted  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  by  some  of 
the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  A  being  absorbed  by  the  still  undecomposed 
carbonated  alkali.  However,  to  save  time,  it  is  far  more  simple,  each 
time  after  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  to  draw  more  air  through  the  tube 
d.  In  this  manner,  the  operation  may  be  finished  in  a  few  minutes. 
When  the  carbonate  salt  is  entirely  decomposed,  which  is  immediately 
seen  from  no  more  evolution  of  gas  resulting  on  the  addition  of  fresh  acid, 
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a  90iiiewhat  i^irge  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  still  contained  in  B  it 
made  to  pass  over  into  A  by  suction,  which  heats  the  liquid  so  much  that 
the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  had  been  absor)>ed  escapes.  When 
all  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  wax  is  removed  from  the  end  of  the 
tube  hj  and  air  drawn  through  at  d^  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid 
with  which  the  apparatus  was  filled,  is  replaced  by  air.  The  apparatus  is 
then  allowed  to  cool,  wiped  dry^  and  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  was  contained  in  the  sample,  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  from  this,  the  amount  of  carbonated  alkalies 
contained  in  the  pearlash  or  soda  may  be  easily  ascertained,  as  will  be 
subsequently  shown. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  details  in  the  practical  execution  of 
this  method,  we  will  take  into  consideration  the  influence  which  the  fbr« 
eign  salts,  such  as  chlorides,  sulphurets,  sulphites  and  hyposulphites,  have 
when  the  above  apparatus  is  employed  for  determining  the  value  of  com- 
mercial  potash  or  soda.  The  presence  of  chlorides  gives  rise  to  no  errori 
as  from  the  diluted  state  of  the  solution  of  the  sample  not  a  trace  of  the 
liberated  muriatic  acid  escapes.  The  injurious  effects  which  would  result 
from  the  presence  of  sulphurets,  sulphites,  and  hyposulphites,  are  easily 
obviated  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash  to  the 
solution  of  potash  or  soda  under  examination.  Both  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  decomposed  on  their  liberation  into 
water  and  sulphur,  with  formation  of  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  chromium,  all 
oi  which  remain  in  the  solution. 

The  sources  of  error  arising  from  the  presence  of  foreign  salts  are  there- 
fore easily  obviated ;  but  there  is  still  one  other  circumstance  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Can  the  commercial  value  of  pearlash  and 
soda  be  actually  determined  with  accuracy  from  the  ascertained  amount  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  is  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soluble  parts  of  the 
pearlash  and  soda  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alkali  which  is  rendered 
caustic  by  treatment  with  lime,  (which  consequently  determines  their 
Talue,)  in  a  definite  and  constant  proportion,  or  is  it  indetinite  and  va- 
rying? 

Were  the  latter  view  correct,  then  the  new  method  would  be  false  in 
principle ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  is  constant  and  invariable^ 
or,  in  case  it  is  not,  can  be  rendered  so,  then  we  can  conceive  of  no  oIk 
jection  that  can  be  made  to  our  mode  of  examination. 

Pearlash  and  soda  are  universally  considered  to  contain  neutral  carbon- 
ate of  alkali ;  opinions  contrary  to  this  have  been  recently  asserted  by  some 
chemists.  According  to  one  statement,  the  carbonic  acid  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  in  smaller  proportion  to  the  alkali  than  in  the  neutral  carbonate; 
according  to  others,  it  is  sometimes  higher.  According  to  some,  many 
potashes  and  sodas  contain  caustic  alkali,  together  with  the  neutral  car- 
bonate ;  according  to  others,  bicarbonate,  sesquicarbonate,  &c.  We  haTe 
examined  into  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  have  shown  how  the  inju- 
rious influence  of  the  anomalies  may  be  obviated.  But  there  is  one  source 
of  error  which  our  method  has,  in  common  wtth  all  the  others ;  it  is  that 
carbonate  of  soda,  supposing  it  to  be  present  in  pearlash,  is  calculated  as 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  vice  ver^A,  If,  however,  it  is  a  question  only  of 
the  deflnite  equivalents  of  alkali,  which  are  to  be  employed,  as  it  were, 
merely  as  the  bearer  of  a  force  to  produce  certain  chemical  eflects,then  a 
perfectly  correct  result  is  obtained ;  for  by  so  much  the  smaller  the  equiva- 
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lent  number  of  soda  is  to  that  of  potask,  just  that  quantity  of  potash  ra 
brought  into  calculation,  instead  of  soda.  Or,  in  other  wortk,  we  may  sar 
that  the  carbonic  acid  is  proportional  to  the  force  and  eflfect  of  the  potash 
as  well  as  of  the  soda,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

With  respect  to  caustic  potash^  this  certainly  occurs  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican pearlashes,  but  we  have  never  1>een  able  to  detect  it  in  the  Illyrian, 
Bohemian  and  German  kinds.  Caustic  soda  occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
commercial  sodas.  The  method  of  detecting  these,  and  ascertaining  their 
quantity,  will  be  subsequently  described. 

Bicarbonate^  or  rather  sesquicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda^  is  formed  in 
pearlash  and  soda  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
when  they  are  exposed  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  air*  We  have 
found  its  quantity,  in  our  experiments,  to  be  generally  very  small,  in  most 
cases  scarcely  to  be  detected.  To  ascertain  its  presence,  the  solution  of 
the  pearlash  or  soda  is  treated  with  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  ex- 
cess, filtered,  and  ammonia  added  to  the  clear  liquid,  which  will  become 
immediately  turbid,  if  it  be  present.  It  has,  however,  no  influence  on  the 
result,  for  it  is  converted  by  a  gentle  heat  into  the  neutral  carbonate ;  and 
according  to  our  method,  the  sample  is  always  heated  before  being  tested. 

Herrmann  has  recently  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  generally-received 
'  opinion,  that  the  sesquicarbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  converted  by 
ignition  into  neutral  salt.  Numerous  experiments  and  analyses  which  we 
have  made,  have  proved  the  incorrectness  of  his  results.  Our  experiments 
showed,  in  &ct,  that  no  combination  containing  more  carbonic  acid  than 
the  neutral  salt  could  exist  at  a  high  temperature. 

Special  Directions  for  examining  Pearlash  and  Soda* 
To  estimate  accurately  the  commercial  value  of  pearlash  and  soda,  we 
must  determine  their  amount  of  water,  and  the  quantity  of  the  carbonated 
alkali.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  however,  requisite  to  ascertain  whether 
they  contain  any  caustic  alkali,  sulphites  or  hyposulphites,  sulphurets  or 
earthy  carbonates,  in  order  that  the  injurious  influence  which  they  would 
have  on  the  result  of  the  examination  may  be  obviated. 

1.  Carbonates  of  the  Alkaline  Earths^  A  sample  of  the  pulverized  pot- 
ash of  soda  is  treated  with  hot  rain-water ;  it  should  dissolve  entirely ; 
if  a  white  powder  remain  behind,  which  effervesces  with  acids  afler  edul- 
coration,  it  will  indicate  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  In  this  case,  the  weighed  sample  must  be  treated  with  hot 
rain-water,  the  solution  filtered,  the  residue  well  washed,  and  what  has 
passed  through,  afier  having  been  somewhat  evaporated,  is  brought  into 
the  bottle  A. 

2.  Sulphites  and  Hyposulphites*  These  salts  occur  only  in  soda,  never 
in  potash.  Their  presence  is  most  readily  detected  by  coloring  about  two 
ounces  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  reddish-yellow  with  some  chromate  of  pot- 
ash, and  then  adding  some  of  the  soda  to  be  tested,  with  this  precaution, 
however,  that  the  liquid  always  remains  acid.  If  the  reddish-yellow  color 
it  converted  into  green,  then  the  above  salts  are  present.  Sulphuret  of 
sodium  gives  rise  to  the  same  change  of  color,  but  wherever  this  is  found, 
it  may  be  admitted  with  certainty  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  also  present. 
The  alkaline  sulphurets  are  most  easily  detected,  by  moistening  the  potash 
or  soda  with  a  solution  of  common  (sesqui)  carbonate  of  amnronia.  When 
they  are  present,  sulphuret  of  ammonium  is  given  off,  which  is  easily  re- 
cognized by  its  smel^  and  its  property  of  UackeSing  paper  moistened  with 
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tohltkm  of  acetate  of  lead.  When  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  mix- 
lures  is  present,  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  chromate  (^potash  is  added  in 
the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

3.  Caustic  Potash  and  Caustic  Soda.  One  part  of  the  pearlash  or  soda 
under  examination  is  mixed  with  about  three  parts  chloride  of  barium,  and 
treated  with  hot  water,  well  stirred,  and  some  of  the  filtered  liquid  tested 
with  dahlia  or  curcuma  paper.  If  the  former  becomes  green,  or  the  latter 
brown,  caustic  potash  is  present.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the 
chloride  of  barium  should  be  perfectly  neutral,  and  that  it  should  be  in  ex- 
cess ;  of  this  it  is  easy  to  be  convinced,  by  adding  to  the  filtered  solution 
some  more  chloride  of  barium,  which  should  give  rise  to  no  further  pre- 
cipitate. This  mode  of  testing  deserves  the  preference  to  all  others,  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  certainty.  If  sulphuret  of  potassium  or  of  so- 
dium, which  would  likewise  cause  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  present,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  test  for  the  caustic  alkalies,  for  we  may  be  certain  that  they 
•re  then  present. 

In  case  caustic  alkali  should  be  present,  the  sample  weighed  oflTfor  the 
^termination  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  rubbed  up  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
quartz*sand,  and  f]x>m  one-fourth  to  a  third  of  the  amount  of  sample  d*  pul- 
verized carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  it ;  the  powder  is  brought  into 
a  porcelain  dish,  and  so  much  water  dropped  on  the  mass  as  it  can  absorb ;  ' 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  ^r  a  time,  and  then  heated  until  the  whole  of  the 
water  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  expelled.  If  the  potash  or  soda  con- 
tain, besides  caustic  alkali,  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  then  solution  of  ammo- 
nia should  be  employed  to  moisten  the  mass,  in  order  to  convert  the  ses- 
quicarbonate  d*  ammonia  into  neutral  salt,  otherwise  sulphuret  of  ammo- 
nium would  be  disengaged,  and  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  sulphuret  be  con- 
verted into  carbonate.  When  cooled,  the  mass  is  brought  into  the  vessel 
A,  the  dish  washed  with  some  water,  and  proceeded  with  as  described  be- 
low. The  sand  serves  to  prevent  the  caking  together  of  the  mass,  and 
also  any  loss  in  the  drying. 

For  determining  the  amount  of  water  of  the  pearlash  or  soda,  a  small 
crucible  of  iron  or  poi^celain  is  placed  with  its  lid  on  the  one  plate  of  a 
<M)mmon  but  accurate  hand-scale,  which  is  then  loaded  with  a  10-gramme 
piece,  and  the  balance  brought,  by  means  of  shot  and  tinfoil,  into  equili- 
brium. Samples  are  now  selected  firom  various  parts,  and  pulverized, 
the  10-gramme  piece  removed  from  the  balance,  and  in  its  stead  powder 
convey^  into  the  crucible  until  equilibrium  is  perfectly  established.  In 
this  way  we  have  exactly  10  grammes  of  potash  or  soda  in  the  crucible. 

This  is  now  heated  over  a  good  spirit-lamp  until  the  whole  of  the  water 
is  expelled,  and  after  cooling,  is  brought  on  the  scale,  when  the  number  of 
decigrammes  which  must  be  added  to  restore  equilibrium  will  indk^te  the 
per  centage  amount  of  water. 

0/29  grammes  of  the  anhydrous  pearlash  thus  obtained  are  weighed  ofl( 
but  of  the  anhydrous  soda  ash  4.84,  and  conveyed  into  the  bottle  A  of  the 
apparatus,  which  is  then  filled  above  one-third  with  water.*  The  appara- 
tus is  now  arranged,  dried  and  weighed,  and  some  sulphuric  acid  caused 
to  pass  by  slight  suction  at  d  from  the  vessel  B  into  A.f     After  complete 

*  Some  neutral  cbromate  of  potash  is  adcted  Co  th«  water  in  the  case  gf  soda,  or  a  aola* 
tioo  of  bichromate  of  potoah  saturated  to  excess  with  ammonia. 

t  The  fintt  drops  of  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produce  a  violent  evolution  of  ga% 
which  hasy  however,  not  the  least  iaflueBce  on  the  raaoit. 
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decomposition,  the  wax  stopper  at  b  is  removed^  and  air  drawn  through 
the  apparatus,  in  which  operation  a  tube  filled  with  moist  hydrate  o£  iioM 
may  be  employed,  if  the  taste  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  found  to  be  disagree- 
able ;  it  is  then  cooled,  which  may  be  hastened  by  immersion  in  cold  water^ 
dried,  placed  on  the  scale,  and  weights  substituted  for  the  carbonic  acid 
which  has  escaped. 

The  number  of  centigrammes  which  have  to  be  added  to  the  apparatus 
to  restore  equilibrium,  divided  by  2,  gives  directly  the  per  centage  amount 
of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  Suppose,  for  instance,  witk 
6.29  grammes  pearlash,  the  apparatus  had  lost  1.60  grammes  in  weight 
of  carbonic  acid,  then  it  would  contain  'l^sSO  per  cent  of  carbonate  of 
potash. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  which  amy 
be  contained  along  with  the  carbonated  alkalies  in  pearlash  or  soda  ash, 
is  not  only  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  to  the  manu&cU^ 
rer,  but  is  of  considerable  scientific  interest  Our  alkallmetric  method  a^ 
fords  the  simplest  means  of  ascertaining  this. 

According  to  whether  it  is  pearlash  or  soda,  6.29  or  4.84  grammes  of 
the  anhydrous  residue  are  weighed  off  twice ;  the  one  portion  is  employed 
to  determine  the  carbonic  acid  direct ;  the  other,  after  previous  treatment 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia*  From  the  difierence  in  the  weights  obtainedf 
the  amount  of  caustic  potash  will  be  found  by  multiplying  it  by  34.101 ; 
for  soda,  it  must  be  multiplied  by  29.38,  in  order  to  find  the  per  centage  of 
caustic  soda.  The  authors  then  detail  a  numerous  series  of  experiments, 
made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  their  method  both  with 
commercial  sodas  and  pearlashes,  as  well  as  with  some  prepared  kinds  ia 
which  the  amount  was  accurately  known.  The  three  following  examples 
will  suffice  : — 

1.  a.  4.84  grms.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda  and  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  afforded  1.002  grm.  carbonic  acid. 

b,  3.185  of  the  same  mixture  saturated  57.5^  of  Gay-Lussac's  testing 
acid. 

c.  3.185  saturated  in  a  second  experiment  58.4^. 

2.  a.  4.84  grms.  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  put 
aulphate  of  soda  gave  1.33  grm.  carbonic  acid. 

b.  3.185  saturated  80"^  testing  acid. 

c.  "  "       79.6°       " 

d.  «  "        79«  ** 

3.  a.  4.84  pure  crystallized  soda  gave  0.745  grm.  carbonic  acid. 

b.  "  «  "  0.753        "  " 

c.  3.185  pure  crystallized  soda  saturated  46°  testing  acid. 

d.  **  **  "  "       45°        " 

100  parts  of  the  analyzed  mixtures  contain,  therefore,  of  anhydroua  oniw 
honate  of  soda — 


According  to  our  method. 

According  to  Gay.Lnssac's  process. 

Cale. 

1. 

50.1 

48,9        49.7 

50.0 

2. 

66.5 

68.1         67.7        67.3 

66.6 

3. 

37.2        37.6 

39.1         38.2 

37.2 
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It  was  not  six  o'clock,  yet  I  was  already  pacing  my  room  with  hasty 
and  anxious  strides,  and  my  fellow  lodgers  must  certainly  have  regretted 
n^  Yicinlty,  in  that  I  was  the  indiscreet  disturber  of  their  morning  repose. 
Was  oTer  poor  author,  through  unforeseen  circumstances,  betrayed  into  a 
more  vexatious  dilemma  than  was  I  at  that  moment,  in  the  free  Hanse  Town 
of  Hamburgh  ?  ^y  exchequer  was  exhausted,  and  my  departure  yet  to  be 
eflected,  with  not  a  red  cent  left  in  my  pocket  Mr.  Marr,  m^  friendly 
host,  is  good  and  kind-hearted,  and  not  the  man  to  cut  an  unpaid  account 
immediately  from  one's  skm ;  but  the  Prussian  Schellpost  takes  no  passen* 

f^rs  on  credit,  and  on  the  next  day,  without  fitil,  I  must  forth  to  Berlin, 
or  the  twentieth  time  had  I  rummaged  through  my  letter-case,  in  the  hope 
that  some  shrinking  treasure-certificate,  some  modest  letter  of  credit,  migiil 
have  crept  into  a  comer,  but  in  vain !  Stop  I  what  paper  is  that  ?  It  is  a 
letter  which  a  well-wishing  mttron  has  given  me,  and  which  I  have  negli- 
gently  omitted  to  present  The  address  is  quite  simple^ — ^  Herr  MohrfeU, 
Deich-street"  I  breathed  aloud,  **  Perhaps  this  is  the  man  from  whom 
help  is  to  reach  me."  I  remembered  that  my  patron  had  described  him 
as  the  head  of  a  very  eminent  mercantile  house,  whose  acquaintance  wouU 
greatly  advantage  me.  Speedily  dui  I  come  to  a  decision— dressed  my- 
self, and  with  the  stroke  of  eight  left  the  hotel  for  Deich-street,  where  I 
expected  my  rescuing  angel  to  appear  to  me.  Stop !  here,  at  the  hop-mar- 
k^  I  must  pause  a  moment  Yonder  is  a  short,  thick-set  man,  in  a  blue 
overcoat,  with  badly  combed  brown  hair,  and  whose  ruddy  face  has  a  blunt 
and  taciturn  expression.  He  has  bought  a  good  fish,  sent  a  porter  away 
with  it,  and  pursues  his  walk.  He  has  his  hands  crossed  behind  him — 
his  eves  cast  upon  the  ground — and  with  a  low  humming,  turns  into  the 
Deich-street  iVithout  his  taking  any  notice  of  me,  we  strode  together, 
and  at  last  both  stood  still  before  the  same  house.  There  he  recoverMl  from 
his  thouffhtftil  manner,  and  looking  steadily  at  me,  asked  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  ^  Do  you  wish  to  speak  with  any  one  here  t"  Vexed  that  so  ordi- 
naiT-looking  a  man  shoukl  address  me  with  so  little  ceremony,  I  answered 
with  some  haughtiness,  ^I  have  business  with  the  house  of  Mohrfeld."  He 
smiled,  and  then  said  earnestly,  **  I  am  Mohrfeld !"  What !  and  from  this 
man,  who  buys  his  own  fish,  and  appears  in  a  threadbare  coat,  am  I  to  ex* 
pect  help  ?  Is  this  mean-looking  personage  the  only  dependence,  in  res- 
pect of  his  purse,  of  his  novel- writing  guest  ?  But  he  was  the  only  anchor 
of  hope  to  which  I  coukl  cling.  With  lightning  haste  I  removed  my  hat, 
and  said,  with  a  most  respectful  air, ''  Pardon  me !  I  had  till  now  not  the 
honor — I  have" — here  I  drew  the  letter  from  my  pocket — **  a  commission 
to  deliver  this  letter."  Herr  Mohrfekl  interrupted  me,  **  Not  now ;  by  and 
by  I  will  speak  with  you  in  the  counting-room ;  you  must,  however,  wail 
awhile.  Come" — ^he  stepped  into  the  house,  and  I  followed.  In  the  great 
hall,  all  was  activity.  There  were  two  great  scales,  on  which  wortoiea 
were  weighing  cofiee,  as  a  clerk  stood  by  with  his  memorandum  book. 
Mr.  Mohrfold  looked  on  silently  for  a  few  moments,  and  was  passing  on, 
when  a  laborer  threw  down  a  bag  of  cofiee  in  a  manner  to  burst  it,  and 
scatter  the  berries  upon  the  floor.  **What  gross  carelessness!"  tartly 
exclaimed  the  merchant ;  and  stooping  to  collect  the  scattered  cofifee,  con- 
tinued, *'  Gather  it  all  up,  and  put  it  again  in  the  sack.  Then  have  it 
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properly  mended,  and  you,  Mr.  MoUer,  see  that  the  bag  is  weighed  after- 
wards, and  if  there  is  a  loss,  charge  the  amount  to  this  improvident  man. 
It  shall  be  deducted  from  his  week's  pay." 

«  That  is  hard,"  said  the.man.     "  Only  a  little  coffee" — 

"  Only  a  little  co^e !"  answered  the  merchant,  quickly.  **  He  who 
despises  trifles,  is  not  worthy  of  great  things ;  out  of  eight  and  forty  shil- 
lings is  composed  a  thaler ;  and  to  one  good  vintage  many  warm  days  are 
necessary.  So !  not  worth  the  trouble  ?  Negligence  is  a  great  failing, 
and  ruinous  to  ordinary  business.  Mr.  Moller,  when  this  man  again,  even 
hi  the  smallest  particular,  displays  his  carelessness,  discharge  him  on  the 
spot.     I  make  you  answerable." 

"Great  God  !"  thought  I,  "for  a  handful  of  coffee,  will  he  deprive  a 
man  of  his  bread  ?     How  hard !  how  cruel !  how  will  it  go  with  me  ?" 

A  young  man,  dressed  with  great  elegance,  came  now  out  of  the  oflke, 
bow^  to  the  merchant,  and  was  about  to  pass  out  of  the  door,  but  at  a 
look  from  his  employer,  stood  stiH. 

"  What  an  appearance  you  make,"  said  Mohrfeld,  disdainflilly.  "  Is 
there  to  be  a  ball  in  my  counting-house  ?  and  where  were  you  yesterday 
evening?  If  I  am  not  In  error,  you  were  curvetting  on  a  palfrey  out  at  the 
Damn  Door,  and  had  no  time  to  observe  your  employer,  who  passed  you 
on  foot" 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  answered  the  young  man,  turning  blood- 
red  in  his  fiice.     "  I " — 

"So  good!"  interrupted  Mohrfeld.  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
which  my  people  do  out  of  business  hours,  if  they  perform  their  duties 
punctually.  But  with  you  it  is  different.  You  have  a  poor  mother  who 
suffers  for  necessaries ;  three  uneducated  brothers,  two  of  whom  I  met 
yesterday  barefoot,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  should  be  in  school. 
It  would  be  more  honor  to  you  to  attend  to  that,  and  to  take  care  of  your 
brothers,  instead  of  dressing  in  the  latest  &shion,  and  capering  upon  a 
saddle-horse.     Go  to  your  business,  sir." 

The  young  man  became  purple  in  the  face,  withdrew  himself  backwards 
like  a  crab,  and  vanished  through  the  door.  The  merchant  strode  through 
the  store,  and  entered  the  counting-room,  where  I  followed  him.  What  a 
sight!  a  long  and  rather  gloomy  hall  presented  itself,  with  numerous 
desks,  behind  each  of  which  stood  a  person  busily  writing  or  reckoning, 
and  of  whom  I  counted  thirty.  In  an  adjoining  room  sat  many  more.  Not 
fkr  from  the  door  sat  a  rather  elderly  man  at  a  counter,  and  near  him  stood 
several  iron  chests,  and  the  association  drew  from  me  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Casten,"  said  the  merchant,  as  he  approached  his  cashier, 
•*  what  news  ?"  "But  little,"  answered  he,  quietly.  "There  is  a  demand 
for  bills.  We  have,  however,  nothing  to  spare.  In  Livonia  we  have 
nothing,  and  on  Genoa  and  Venice  we  have  not  more  than  our  three  ships 
loading  for  those  ports  require.  Two  value  on  New  York,  and  one  on 
Havana,  that  will  be  wanted,  and  I  have  notified  them.  Can  you  use  any 
Copenhagen  or  Swedish  paper  at  the  current  rates  ?"  "  No !  there  must 
be  as  little  funds  as  possible  locked  up  in  paper.  I  shall  need  a  large  cash 
balance.  Remember  that"  He  passed  on,  and  stood  before  a  desk. 
"  Were  the  goods  sent  yesterday  on  board  the  Artemisia,  Mr.  Kohler  T" 
he  asked.  *•  Are  the  policies  for  the  Pleil  taken  out,  and  has  Captain  Hey- 
sen  got  his  papers  ?"  "  It  is  all  attended  to,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Here  is 
the  bill  of  lading;   here  the  policy,  and  the  receipt  of  the  captain." 
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"  Good ;  yoar  punctuality  pleases  me.  Go  on,  method  is  the  soul  of  busi- 
ness. Take  care  of  that  sand,  however.  It  has  a  slovenly  appearance  to 
see  it  so  scattered  as  on  your  desk." 

Mr  MohrfeW  had  now  arrived  at  his  desk,  which  was  secluded  from  the 
main  hall  by  a  rail.  He  pointed  me  to  a  chair,  and  began  to  examine 
some  letters  that  had  waited  his  coming.  A  deep  siAnce  now  pervaded 
the  room,  which  was  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  scratching  of  many 
-quills.  No  loud  word  was  spoken,  and  seldom  a  suppressed  whisper  was 
heard.  No  notice  was  taken  of  me ;  not  a  word  was  addressed  to  me, 
nor  was  a  curious  glance  directed  towards  me.  The  merchant  read  through 
his  letters,  and  called  several  young  men  to  him,  giving  directions,  but  re- 
ceiving  no  answers.  "  At  one  o'clock,  all  must  be  ready  for  signature. 
You,  Mr.  Becker,  must  take  care  that  no  more  errors  creep  into  your 
French  letters.  You  are  too  quick,  too  hasty.  Take  example  of  Mr. 
Hart — his  English  letters  are  a  master  correspondence.  Above  all,  1  ob- 
serve lately  in  your  letters  a  worthless  innovation.  You  use  a  pompous, 
verbose  style,  and  employ  three  lines  where  three  words  are  sufficient 
Abandon  that.  A  flowery  style  is  always  a  folly,  and  especially  so  in 
mercantile  letters ;  btit  it  comes  from  the  senseless  novels  and  romances 
that  you  are  eternally  reading,  and  which  will  yet  incapacitate  you  for 
every  useful  employment     I  have  warned  you — take  care  for  the  fiiture." 

This  was  a  brilliant  prospect !  What  reception  could  a  novel-writer 
expect  from  a  man  possessed  of  such  views  ?  At  this  moment  Mohrfeld 
turned  to  me,  and  said  rather  short,  "Well,  sir,  about  our  business !"  "At 
your  service,"  I  stammered,  and  reached  him  my  letter;  but  he  had 
not  opened  it  ere  we  were  again  interrupted.  "See  there !  good  morning. 
Captain  Heysen,"  said  the  merchant,  with  animation.  "You  come,  pro- 
bably, to  take  leave ;  a  fucky  voyage  to  you,  and  bring  yourself  and  crew 
back  in  good  health.  Pay  good  attention  to  ship  and  cargo,  and  make  me 
no  'general  average.'  Your  wife,  say  you?  why,  in  any  circumstances 
let  her  apply  to  me  at  once.  If  you  have  a  good  opportunity,  and  avail 
yourself  skilfully  of  it,  you  may  be  back  by  Christmas.  Well,  adieu,  Cap- 
tain,  you  have" — here  he  glanced  at  the  almanac — "  no  time  to  lose.  It 
is  now  high  water,  you  may  lose  the  tide,  and  I  am  not  pleassd  to  have 
the  ship  anchored  at  Blankenese.  Lucky  voyage."  The  captain  van- 
ished, and  another  man  took  his  place.  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Flugge,  what 
have  you  to  say?"  asked  the  merchant ;  "I  am  well  pleased  with  that  last 
purchase  of  wood.  You  earned  your  commission  with  honor.  When  you 
have  such  another  lot  on  the  same  terms,  let  me  know.  My  ships  must 
be  employed.  There  are  already  three  lying  idle.  As  soon  as  the  new 
stock  arrives,  let  me  know.  Adieu."  "I  beg  ySur  pardon,  sir," — this 
was  directed  to  me — "  that  I  keep  you  so  long  waiting,  but  the  current 
business  takes  precedence."  "Good  morning.  Pilot !  Already  back.  Is 
my  *  Hope'  gone  to  sea  safely?"  "  All  as  you  wish,  Mr.  Mohrfeld,"  an- 
swered a  robust  Elbe  pilot.  "  The  ship  is  a  fast  sailer,  and  not  afrakl  of 
a  breeze.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  captain.  But  I  must  to-day  on  board 
another  vessel.  Perhaps  I  can  take  my  pilotage  with  me  ?  "  That's  of 
course.  Pilot ;  and  for  the  quick  pilotage,  ten  thalers  more.  Go  to  my 
cashier,  he  will  make  it  all  right"  "What  do  you  want!"  This  wa« 
addressed  to  a  meagre-looking  little  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  snuflF^ 
nose,  who,  in  a  threadbare  black  coat,  and  stooping  posture,  stood  before 
the  wealthy  merchant 
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^I  beg  «  thousand  pardons,"  he  answered,  **I  am  Doctor  Eck,  finom 
Frankfort.  I  have  for  a  long  time  had  in  consideration  the  peculiar  pro* 
creation  of  mankind,  and  at  last  have  succeeded  in  the  formation  of  a  bril- 
liant theory,  that  I  intend  to  promulgate  in  a  series  of  lectures ;  and  I  would 
therefore  solicit" — 

^  I  am  sonj,"  inferrupted  the  merchant,  "  but  I  am  opposed  to  all  theo- 
ries that  cannot  be  promptly  applied  to  the  concerns  of  life.  Away  with 
your  air.castles,  fbg-prcjects  and  chimeras !     I  am  very  sorry." 

The  poor  doctor  perspired  with  anxie^ ;  and  scarcely  able  to  speak,  he 
looked  pitiably  at  the  simscription  list  in  his  hand,  and  stammered  out  some- 
thing of  patrons  and  down-trodden  sons  of  Minerva ;  but  his  voice  &ded 
into  an  indistinguishable  murmur.  The  merchant  regarded  him  (or  a  mo- 
ment with  a  sarcastic  smile,  then  took  the  list  and  wrote  a  line.  It  must 
have  been  a  very  important  line,  for  the  &ce  of  the  doctor  brightened  with 
a  heartfelt  laugh  as  he  busied  himself  to  lay  more  papers  upon  the  desk. 
The  merchant  motioned  him  away,  saying,  '*  No  matter  I  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  when  my  signature  can  be  of  use  to  a  meritorious  and  learned  man, 
even  if  personally  1  derive  no  profit  from  his  talents.  Your  theory  and  my 
practice  are  very  different ;  an  interchange  of  ideas  that  are  so  directly  op- 
posed, leads  only  to  endless  confusion.     Farewell !" 

The  doctor  retired,  and  made  room  for  a  man 'who  pressed  close  up,  and 
^thout  fiirther  ceremony  began :  "  Mr.  Mohrfeld,  your  '  Fortuna'  is  quite 
ready,  and  can  be  launched  at  any  moment.  I  wish  to  know  what  time 
you  will  appoint?"  , 

.^  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Reich,"  answered  the  merchant.     ^I  am  well 

erased  with  your  prompt  and  efficient  mode  of  business.  Now,  as  young 
ginners  should  be  encouraged,  you  may  lay  the  keel  of  a  new  ship  on 
my  account.  Try  yourself  at  that.  I  passed  your  yard  yesterday,  and  ob- 
served the  order  and  industry  with  which  it  is  conducted.  Persevere  in 
that  manner.  Well!  remember  Monday  morning.  Farewell  I  Who 
are  you?" 

This  was  addressed  to  a  poorly-clad  woman,  with  pallid  cheeks  and 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  who  now  stood  before  him.  At  this  nearly  harsh 
address  of  the  merchant,  she  looked  anxiously  up,  and  answered,  ''  I  am 
the  wife  of  Bodmer,  the  man  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  &11  fh)m  the 
VA  and  break  his  leg." 

^  Shocking !  very  shocking !  I  am  very  sorry  for  Bodmer ;  he  was  an 
orderly  man,  and  ever  cheerfully  performed  his  duties.  But  my  surgeon 
▼isitea  him ;  what  did  he  say  ?" 

'^  He  gives  the  best  hope  of  saving  my  husband's  life,  but  it  will  be  a 
tedious  sickness ;  and  who  knows  if  the  poor  man  will  ever  again  be  able 
to  work?     What,  then,  shall  we,  with  our  five  poor  children,  do ?" 

"  Have  confklence  in  the  man  in  whose  service  you  have  met  the  mis- 
fortune," answered  the  merchant.  ''  What  the  patient  needs  of  wine  and 
strengthening  food,  shall  be  furnished  from  my  kitchen.  The  weekly  wa- 
ges you  will  receive  regularly  on  Saturday.  Now  go  home,  and  remember 
me  to  your  husband,  whom  I  will  soon  visit." 

The  woman  through  her  tears  rendered  speechless  thanks,  and  the  mer- 
chant began  reading  my  letter. 

"Your  letter  has  rather  an  old  date,"  said  he  suddenly;  "I  have  long 
expected  it.  Your  circumscribed  time  has  probably  prevented  an  earlier 
caU?" 
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I  stammered  out  a  Ke,  soinetbiag  about  my  indispotitioii  to  dbtorb  eo 
actiTe  a  business  man,  and  that  at  the  moment  I  was  in  great  necessitj. 
He  did  not  let  me  feiishf  but  went  on; 

^  Tou  are  here  highly  recommended  to  me.  If  I  can  do  anything  fi>r  jou» 
speak  freely.     Persons  away  from  home, frequently  stand  in  needof  auL'* 

This  was  the  moment  to  speak  of  the  deep  ebb  of  my  purse ;  but  oh  I 
the  fiilse  shame— the  words  would  not  leave  my  lips. 

** Nothing?"  he  proceeded.  **Well,  on  another  occasion,  perhaps. 
Come,  howerer,  on  Sunday  to  my  cottage  before  the  Damn  Door,  and  take 
a  spoonfiil  of  soup  with  me.  Men  of  business  have  on  week*days  but  sonll 
leisure  to  bestow  on  mere  conversation." 

Here  was  my  dismissal ;  but  without  money,  however,  I  could  not  go. 
I  was  completely  cleaned  out,  and  must  travel.  At  this  moment  there 
came  to  my  rescue  a  clerk,  who  handed  between  the  desk  and  myself  a 
letter  brought  by  an  express,  addressed  to  Mr.  MohrfekL  It  was  instant^ 
opened  and  read,  and  was  probably  of  a  &vorable  nature,  as  a  fdeasing 
smile  played  round  the  lips  of  the  merchant ;  but  suddenly,  as  if  betraying 
a  wea^ess,  it  again  vanished,  and  he  laid  the  letter  vrith  accustomed  ua- 
concern  on  one  side.    As  he  did  so,  his  glance  again  fell  on  me. 

*^  Anything  forUier  to  command,  sur?" 

Now  must  I  speak,  cost  vi4kat  it  wilL  I  stepped  close  to  his  chair,  bowed 
my  lips  to  his  ear,  and  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  words,  among  which  the 
most  emf^tic  were,  *' want  of  money."  To  an  elegant  construction  of 
aentences  at  such  a  moment,  would  even  Demosthenes  have  given  no 
thought.  The  meichant  stared  at  me  with  wondering  eyes,  then  took  nay 
letter  in  hand  and  again  read  it  through  with  close  attention ;  after  which, 
he  wrote  a  line  under  it  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying,  ^  Here,  sir,  have  the 
goodness  to  hand  this  to  my  cashier.  I  shall  depend  on  seeing  you  at  my 
table  on  Sunday ;  for  the  present  you  will  excuse  me." 

I  bowed  silently,  and  soon  stood  before  the  man  surrounded  with  iron 
chests.  He  took  the  letter,  and  said,  '*  You  have  to  receive  one  hundred 
marks  courrant.     Will  you  please  give  a  receipt  ?    Here  is  the  money." 

^  And  here,  sir,  is  your  receipt,"  cried  I  with  a  lightened  heart,  as  I 
thrust  the  fifty-one  thalers,  nineteen  and  two-thirds  shillings  into  my  pocket, 
hurried  out  of  the  ofiice  into  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  turned  towards  the 
Alster  Hall,  in  the  elegantly-decorated  rooms  of  which  I  speedily  enjoyed 
a  substantial  breakfitst 


Art.  Tin.— THE  NATIONil  FAIE  OF  WASHnrCTON. 

Thb  national  exhibition  which  was  hekl  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
•commencing  on  the  twenty-first  of  May  last,  and  closing  on  the  third  of 
June,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  to  the  public  the  products  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  exceeded  any  ci  a  similar 
kind  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  since  the  foundation  of  the  government,^ 
not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  the  splendor  of  its  decorations.  It  was, 
moreover,  open^  in  a  place  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  -occasion.  Wash^ 
ington,  the  political  centre  of  the  nation,  during  the  session  of  the  national 
legislaUire,  constituting  at  that  time  the  central  point  of  political  influence, 
and  the  place  of  assemblage  of  the  two  most  prominent  deliberative  bod- 
ies gathered  fit)m  every  quarter  of  the  Uni(m,  presented  advantages  for 
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tbat  partienlaf  object,  which  were  extraordinary.  It  is,  emphaticalTy,  na- 
tional  ground.  It  is  removed  from  local  prejudices  and  sectional  jealousies 
in  its  political  position,  lying  especially  within  national  jurisdiction,  and 
beyond  that  of  any  of  the  states.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  such  an 
exhibition  of  domestic  products,  it  was  within  the  immediate  view,  and 
mider  the  cognizance  of  the  constituted  legislative  power  of  the  country, 
and  it  composed  within  itself  a  collection  whose  materials  have  constituted 
one  of  the  great  topics  of  national  legislation. 

Unusual  efforts  were  made,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  to  render  it 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  An  edifice  was  erected  for  this  purpose,  at  an 
expense  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  a  pavilion  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
long  in  one  direction,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  the  other,  and  sixty 
feet  wide,  was  completed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fair.  The  fabric 
was  provided  with  spacious  sheds,  running  the  whole  length,  upon  each 
side,  for  the  deposit  of  articles  of  large  bulk,  such  as  carriages,  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  and  other  objects  of  similar  character.  The  va- 
riety of  the  products  deposited,  and  the  elegance  with  which  the  whole 
«xhibition  was  invested,  rendered  it  effective  and  imposing  in  a  high  de- 
gree.  Cloth,  of  various  colors,  tastefully  displayed,  as  well  as  other  arti- 
cles scattered  throughout  its  various  parts,  decorated  the  interior,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  it  was  ventilated  by  a  skylight,  and  at  night  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated  by  gas.  The  whole  collection  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Thus  prepared,  the  hall  was  thronged  with  thousands  of  gratified  specta- 
tors from  every  part  of  the  country,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  occa- 
won,  or  by  a  desire  to  behold  the  actual  condition,  and  progress  which 
had  been  made  throughout  the  nation,  in  the  various  departments  of  useful 
industry. 

Not  only  were  the  several  branches  of  domestic  industry  here  ^ithfullj 
represented,  but  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  enterprise  and  inge- 
nuity  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  staple  products  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  workshops  of  New  England,  its  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  were  found  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  extreme  South. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  brought 
hither  their  products.  Especially  Pennsylvania  exhibited  the  triimiphs  of  its 
skill,  which  has  a  most  favorable  field  for  its  development  in  its  immense 
resources  of  coal  and  iron  ;  Virginia,  which  has  recently  grown  to  become 
a  state  of  considerable  enterprise  and  industry  in  manu^ctures,  brought 
its  oflferings,  and  even  the  cotton-growing  states  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  demonstrated,  by  the  products  of  their  manufacturing  industry, 
that  they  are  already  laying  the  foundations  of  the  enterprise  which  is 
to  work  up  into  useful  fabrics  a  most  valuable  staple  of  their  plantations. 
Thus  was  exhibited,  in  one  complete  view,  the  triumphs  of  that  useful  labor 
which  is  prosecuted  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  North  and  South,  and 
^Bepon  a  ground  which  was,  in  every  respect,  broad  and  national. 

The  various  manufactures  of  wo<^len,  which  are  beginning  to  attract 
considerable  attention  in  the  country,  were  here  faithfully  represented,  and 
their  products  were  exhibited  in  such  a  form  as  to  evince  the  rapid  pro- 
'  gress  that  we  have  made  in  this  branch  of  enterprise.  Hie  mills  of  this 
S(»^  scattered  throughout  New  England,  as  well  as  those  of  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  even  Georgia,  contributed  product* 
which  were  gratifying,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  spectators,  as  well  from 
tiieir  excellent  quality  as  their  comparatively  low  price.     Worsted  stuff 


goo^  wliile  woottoBi,  Geofgia  j^vem  aad  fltripes,  negro  cloth)  {daids  aad 
checks,  casaiiiierei,  felt  pilot  cloth,  felt  beaver,  fine  woollen  cloth  of  va* 
none  colors,  mixed  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  wool  scarfs,  table  coirers, 
woollen  hose,  drabs,  and  yarious  other  articles  of  this  particular  species, 
comprised  a  part  of  the  collection,  and  induced  the  conviction  that  this 
partumkr  enterprise  is  beginning  to  flourish  upon  a  solid  basis*  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  manu&ctures  of  cotton  constituted  a  very  important  part  of 
the  colleetion,  ^  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  cotton  mterest  of  this 
nation,  reganfing  both  the  production  of  the  staple  in  the  cotton-growing 
states,  and  its  manu&cture  into  wrought  fitbrics,  constitute  two  of  &e  most 
prominent  enterprises  of  the  country.  In  order  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cotton-growing  interest,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  lacts  as 
exhibited  by  the  statistics  of  its  production*  During  the  last  year,  there 
were  exported  abroad  from  our  own  country,  872,905,996  pounds  of  cotton, 
and  60,000,000  of  pounds  were  consumed  at  home ;  and  it  is  estimated 
from  the  same  offieial  authority,  that  $80,000,000  is  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  cotton  factories,  and  that  100,000  persons  were  employed 
during  the  last  year,  in  the  manufiicture  of  cotton  alone.  Furnishing  em- 
ployment {ox  capital  and  occupation  to  industry,  as  well  as  staple  prmkicts 
ibr  consmnption  and  trade,  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  with  us  will  not 
be  denied.  By  the  recent  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  territory  of  the 
Union,  the  field  for  the  production  of  this  staple  is  vastly  extended,  and  new 
markets  ibr  the  raw  material  or  the  manufiictured  &bric,  will  soon  be  re- 
quired. 

The  cotton  goods  which  were  displayed  at  the  &ir  were  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  evince  marked  and  decided  progress  in  this  department  of  man- 
e&eturing  industry.  New  Hampshire  sent  bleached  and  unbleached  cot* 
ton  goods,  Rhode  Island  extra  fine  shirtings,  New  Jersey  its  sheetings, 
Virginia  sheetings  and  shirtings,  Maryland  strong  India  drills ;  and  the  ex- 
tensive manu^turing  establishments  ^  Lowell,  constituting  a  principal 
seat  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  Union,  were  largely  represented. 
Georgia  contributed  substantia]  osnaburgs,  and  Virginia  stout  cottons  from 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Indigo-blue  calicoes  were  sent  from  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  There  were,  also,  numer- 
ous finer  fiibrics  from  Lowell,  as  well  as  from  the  mills  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  which  were  exceedingly  creditable  to  the 
enterprise  and  skill  of  those  states.  To  those  may  be  added  cotton  piece 
goods  from  Maryland,  excellent  specimens  of  printed  goods  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  cotton  yam  and 
cotton  goods  from  Maryland ;  superior  shirtings  from  New  York ;  fa:^ 
goods  from  New  Hampshire ;  handsome  shawls  and  taUe  covers  frmn 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ;  cotton  sheeting  from  North  Carolina ;  be- 
sides cotton  bed  tickings,  Cumberland  pUuds,  imd  cable  twists,  pilot  ducks, 
tapes  and  girthings. 

The  display  of  carpets  and  hearth-rugs  was  veiy  elegant,  some  of  the 
richest  specimens  being  contributed  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Yoric,  Maryland,  and  Washington.  There  was  also  a  rich  exhibi- 
tion of  silk  goods,  consisting  of  cravats,  vestings,  ladies'  dresses,  dress  . 
shawls,  handkerchiefs,  and  <^er  articles  of  great  beauty ;  fine  specimens 
of  sewing  silk  from  Massachusetts,  and  silk  tassels  from  Philadel{^a. 
Virginia  exhibited  some  veiy  fine  specimens  of  the  silk  manu&cture  &b. 
ricated  from  silk  which  was  produced  in  the  Ohio  valley.    Bonnets  and 
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badcets,  ^88  bonnets,  uphdateir  articleB,  rootica]  intbmmetits,  mtehniM 
and  models,  clocks,  agricultunU  implements  and  macbines,  scales  and 
weights,  stoves,  machine  cards,  saddlery,  harness  and  trunks,  leather  of 
various  kinds,  paper,  gold  and  silver  pens,  books,  candelabras,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats,  oil-cloth,  and  paper  hangings,  chemicals,  military  accoutre- 
ments, cutlery,  coaches,  and  carriages,  were  also  displayed.  Among  the 
articles  which  attracted  peculiar  attention,  were  a  copper  boat  from  the 
Novelty  Works  in  New  York,  twenty-three  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide^ 
composed  of  sheets  of  copper,  stamped  to  its  existing  shape,  by  machinery, 
in  forty  minutes ;  and  also  the  magnificent  display  ^household  fiimiture,  a 
complete  set  for  a  chamber,  the  product  of  the  skill  of  Philadelphia,  being 
composed  of  rosewood,  and  the  whole  valued  at  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Tlie  exhibition  of  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  and  other  metallic  wares, 
was  extensive  and  interesting.  There  were  included  in  this  department^ 
articles  of  various  sorts,  such  as  card  wire,  brass  and  steel  wire,  cast  iron 
settees,  bells,  dish  covers,  and  tin-ware,  mechanical  implements,  various 
manu^tures  of  steel,  nails,  household  articles,  and  cooking  stoves.  A 
cabinet  of  iron  and  its  manu&ctures  was  fiunished  by  Uniontown,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  numerous  specimens  of  bar  and  rolled  iron,  spikes,  nails» 
and  other  articles,  were  of  great  excellence.  There  were  also  exhibited 
samples  of  the  ores  and  coals  of  that  state.  Welded  wrought  iron  tubes^ 
sheet  and  hoop  iron,  wire-doth,  sieves,  window  blinds,  and  window 
shades,  and  various  other  species  of  this  sort  of  manufacture,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  iron  works  of  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia.  One  of  the  prominent  impres- 
sions furnished  by  the  exhibition,  was  connected  with  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  variety  of  the  objects  exhibited  as  models  of  inventions  and 
improvements  in  useful  implements.  It  is  to  this  ingenious  spirit  of  our 
countrymen  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  those  conveniences  connect- 
ed with  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  actual 
measure  of  this  inventive  spirit,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  examine  the 
annual  rep<nrt  of  the  commissioner  of  patents.  By  this  report,  which  was 
made  on  Uie  24th  of  February,  1846,  for  the  year  1845,  it  appears  that 
there  were,  in  1840,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  patents  issued.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1841,  there  were  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  ;  in  1842,  there 
were  five  hundred  and  forty-five ;  in  1843,  there  were  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one ;  in  1844,  there  were  five  hundred  and  two  ;  and  in  1845,  there 
were  five  hundred  and  eleven  ;  thus  demonstradng  the  activity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  moulding  matter  into  improved  forms,  which  tend  to  the  conve- 
nience of  man,  and  the  advance  of  the  various  arts  which  are  eveiywhere 
vbible  upon  the  fitce  of  the  community. 

In  concluding  this  description  of  the  national  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  useful  industry  in  Washington,  we  would  express  our  deep  conviction 
that  its  influence  will  be  attended  with  beneficial  results.  If  there  is  any 
advantage  in  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  m 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry,  or  if  there  be  any  benefit  in  as- 
certaining wbeit  progress  we  have  made  in  that  which  bears  most  directly 
,  upon  the  condition  of  a  nation,  and  constitutes  the  subject-matter  <^  im- 
portant legislation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  national  display  of  those 
products  was  the  most  proper  mode  of  furnishing  that  infonnation.  It 
will  tend  to  furnish  a  groundwork  on  which  to  legislate  respecting  those 
interests,  and  to  show,  also,  the  character  of  the  useful  enterprise  which  is 
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miatiBg  la  the  Tarious  paits  of  tke  UAkm.  h  ma j,  moreover,  serre  to 
taow  th^  there  is,  necessarily,  no  good  ground  of  sectional  jealousy  or 
discord,  between  the  difierent  quaitere  of  the  country.  The  enterprise  of 
New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  North,  comes  into  no  conflict  with 
the  cotton-growing  interests  of  the  South  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
serves  to  stimulate  them,  by  woriung  up  in  the  manufiu^turing  establish. 
meats  of  those  states,  annually,  sixty  millions  of  pounds  <^  the  southern 
cotton  crop.  Nor  do  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products  (^  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  conflict  with  the  manufactures  of  the  North,  or  the 
eofton-growing  interests  of  ^e  South ;  for  those  Middle  and  Western 
States  tend  to  supply  these  two  sections  with  products  which  are  peculiar 
to  them,  and  which  are  there  required,  receiving  m  return  those  staples 
which  they  most  need,  and  which  are  not  produced  by  themselves,  while 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  stand  as  a  common  carrier,  comiaff  in  conflict 
with  no  produoiag  iaierest,  but  ready,  at  all  times,  with  their  fleets  of  ves- 
•els  sad  their  liaes  of  railroads,  upon  the  ocean  and  the  laad,  the  lakes, 
the  rivers,  and  the  canals,  to  execute  the  commissions  which  may  be  en- 
trusted to  their  agency,  requiring  only  a  reasonable  compensation. 


MERCANTILE  LAW   CASES. 


LAfW  or  BEEF  AHD  FOEK  mSPBCTIOlf. 


Ih  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  Jane  22d,  1846.  Pardee  v.  Bezant  Ap- 
peal from  the  Coounercial  Court,  (New  Orleans.) 

The  plaintiff  purchased  seven  hundred  barrels  of  pork  certified  to  be  prime  in- 
spected pork,  and  branded  sueh  by  the  defendant,  in  his  official  capacity  of 


u^  The  pork  was  shipped  with  the  usual  care,  and  sent  to  New  York,  where  it 
was  landed  in  good  order,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-one  days,  performed  in  fair 
weather,  and  without  accident  of  any  kmd.  Before  its  arrival,  it  was  sold  by  the 
plaintiff's  correspondent  at  a  certain  price,  to  be  paid  on  delivery,  provided  the 
aoality  corresponded  with  the  certificate  given  by  the  defendant,  and  sent  on  with 
the  biU  of  ladmg.  On  inspection  in  New  York,  it  proved  to  be  all  sour,  and  so 
inferior  in  quali^  that  the  purchaser  refused  to  receive  it.  it  remained  on  hand 
some  Urae,  and  was  finally  sold  to  other  persons,  at  a  reduced  price. 

This  action  has  been  instituted  to  recover  from  the  defendant  the  difi^rence 
hetween  the  two  prices,  on  the  ground  of  negligence  in  the  inspection  or  renack- 
inff  of  the  pork,  and  misrepresentation  in  the  certificate.  The  case  was  submit- 
ted to  a  special  jury  of  merchants,  who  gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintifl^ 
for  the  sum  claimed.  The  defendant  moved  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  refused, 
and  judgment  having  been  rendered  in  conformity  with  the  verdict,  he  appealed. 
The  record  contains  an  exception  taken  by  him  to  the  charge  of  the  Jndffe,  which 
is  in  these  words :  The  Court  in  this  case  charges  the  jury  that  the  defendant 
<was  oidy  liable  for  neglect  or  fraud,  or  contravention  of  the  iaw ;  that  whether 
-the  negfect  arose  from  unskilfulness,  ignorance,  inattention,  or  want  of  care,  the 
•defendStnt  was  equally  liable ;  that  the  court  considered  that  an  inspector  of  beef 
or  pork,  when  he  gave  a  certificate  that  beef  or  pork  was  in  a  good  or  sound  con- 
dition, was  bound  by  such  certificate  to  warrant  not  only  that  the  beef  or  pork 
was  in  a  good  and  sound  condition  at  the  time  the  certified  was  ffiven,  but  tluit 
It  shbukl  remain  so  for  a  reasonable  and  usual  length  of  time,  if  the  article  was 
handled  with  proper  care  and  not  improperly  exposed ;  that  our  law  did  not  fix 
any  length  of  time  during  which  the  responnbility  was  to  last  and  terminate ; 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  .fixed  rule,  a  responsibility  would  attarA  for  such  length 
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of  time  as  Uie  satare  of  the  article  was  ufioally  escpected  to  peomrvc  good ;  ti«it 
if  the  plaintiff  has  proved  that  the  pork  has  beeo  properly  handled  and  talcen  care 
of,  and  it  was  found  that  the  article  was  spoiled  before  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable 
and  usual  period,  the  defendant  would  be  liable  for  any  damage  that  might  arise 
from  the  unsound  condition  of  the  article ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether — 

First,  The  article  was  unsound  on  its  arrival  in  New  York. 

Second.  Whether  any  circumstances  had  occurr^  which  relieved  die  defend- 
ant from  his  liability  finora  the  certificate  which  he  had  given,  and  from  die  liabitity 
which  he  was  under  by  law. 

We  consider  this  charge  to  the  jury  a  laeid  and  sound  exposition  of  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case.  One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  inspection  of  such 
commodities  is  to  give  security  to  commerce,  and  to  increase  the  confidence  of 
purchasers  abroad  m  the  soundness  of  provisions  found  in  our  market.  If  those 
objects  are  not  attained,  the  heavy  expense  attending  the  inspection  is  incurred 
without  adequate  motives,  and  the  only  mode  of  securing  them  is  to  hold  the  in- 
spectors responsible  for  want  of  ordinary  diligence  in  the  dischar^  of  their  du- 
ties. In  doinff  this,  caie  must,  of  course,  be  taken  that  the  security  thoa  given 
to  commerce,  he  not  abused  to  the  injury  of  inspectors.  In  this  latitude,  a^  es- 
pecially for  shipments  made  during  the  summer  months,  their  responsibility  should 
be  limited  to  a  shorter  period  than  that  established  by  the  laws  of  New  York. 

In  this  case  the  jury  have  substantially  found  that  pork  shipped  with  care,  and 
well  stowed  in  New  Ch-leans,  between  the  29th  and  31st  of  July,  forming  part  of 
an  assorted  cargo  of  provisions,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  landed  in  good  order  in 
New  York,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  August  next  fol- 
lowing, could  not  have  become  sour  during  that  voya^,  and  that  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  either  been  unsound  when  it  was  shipped,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
have  been  repacked  too  fast,  and  without  proper  care,  after  "^  the  inspection  here. 

A  carefhl  perusal  of  the  evidence  has  brought  us  to  the  same  conclusicm.  The 
amount  of  damages  authorized  by  the  verdict  is  authorized  by  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  judgment  which  requires  our  mterference. 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mercial Court  be  affirmed  with  costs. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE — BANKRUPTCY,  ETC?. 

The  following  decision  in  the  "  Court  of  Review,"  June  17th,  1846,  is  derived 
firom  the  London  (Eng.)  Morning  Herald,  of  June  18th : — 

Ex  parte  Chambenain,  in  re  Giro. — ^This  was  a  petition,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  obtain  the  restoration  to  the  petitioners  of  four  bills  of  exchange,  amount- 
ing to  j£8,660.  The  petitioners  were  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Phelps,  &  Law- 
rence, merchants,  of  New  York.  The  respondents  were  the  assignees  of  James 
Giro,  a  merchant^  in  London,  who  had  formerly  been  largely  connected  with 
Spanish  houses.  It  appeared  that  Messrs.  Chamberlain  &  (So.  had  been  engaged 
extensively  in  business  with  one  Piera,  of  Sicily,  and  with  other  firms  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  arranged  with  Giro  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Medi- 
terranean consigners  the  necessary  credits.  The  coarse  of  business  between  Mr. 
Giro  and  Messrs.  Chamberlain  &  Company  was,  that  the  former,  from  time  to 
time,  gave  his  acceptances  in  payment  for  the  consignment  forwarded  from  the 
Mediterranean  houses  to  England ;  that  Giro  advised  the  petitioners  of  the  dates 
and  amounts  of  such  acceptances,  and  the  petitioners  remitted  to  him  funds  and 
acceptances  necessary  to  meet  the  sums  from  time  to  time  paid.  Giro  received 
iSl  per  cent  commission  for  his  trouble.  The  bills  in  question  were  remitted  fi'om 
New  York  on  the  26th  of  February  last,  and  were  received  by  Giro  on  the  16th 
of  the  following  month.  On  the  18th  of  March,  Giro  had  advised  Messrs.  Cham* 
berkin  &,  Co.  of  his  intention  to  stop  payment  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a 
house  in  Cadiz.  The  fiat  m  the  present  bankruptcy  was  issued  on  the  21  st  of 
March.  The  acceptances  of  Giro,  which  he  had  given  to  the  Mediterranean  con- 
B^ers,  when  dishonored^  were  taken  up  by  the  house  of  Baring  &  Co.,  oa  behalf 
of  the  petitioners.    These  were  the  only  dealings  between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Cairns,  in  support  of  the  petition,  upon  the  authority  of 
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*"  Jonbut  V.  WoUett,"  (2  My.  db  Ca.  389,)  sad  olher  cMes,  as  abo  upon  the  facts 
di8ciof«ed  upon  the  petition  and  by  afRdavits,  contended  that  the  bills  oueht  not  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  the  creditors  at  larg^e,  but  ought  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  as- 
signees to  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Swanston  and  Mr.  Rogers,  on  behalf  of  the  assignees,  insisted  that  the 
property  in  the  bills  had  pasned  by  delivery,  there  being  rootual  debts  and  credits 
between  the  parties  at  the  time.  They  read  the  affidavits  of  merchants,  for  the 
purpose  of  snowing  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants  in  London,  Giro 
was  justified  in  treating  the  remittances  made  by  the  petitioners  from  time  to  time, 
as  general  remittances,  and  usin?  the  proceeds  for  the  general  purposes  of  his 
busmess  as  a  merchant,  and  that  lie  was  nc^  bound  to  make  a  spchcific  appropria- 
ticm  of  them. 

The  Chief  Judge  said  the  question  before  him  was  one  simply  of  &ct,  the  law 
being  clear.  He  was  satisfied  upon  the  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  contract 
between  the  American  house  and  the  London  house  was  such,  that  the  bills  re- 
mitted from  the  former  to  the  latter  did  not,  when  received,  become  absolutely,  in 
all  senses,  and  for  all  purposes,  the  property  of  the  latter.  By  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  Mr.  Giro  acquired  only  a  limited  and  qualifiecf  property  in  them, 
subject  to  this  qualification— that  Messrs.  Chamberlain  &.  Co.  discnarged  all  the 
obligations  and  liabilities  of  Mr.  Giro  on  their  behalf.  The  bills  in  question, 
therefore,  passed  to  the  assignees  in  the  same  state,  in  point  of  right,  as  that  in 
which  the  bankrupt  held  them.  The  petitioners  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  have 
their  bills,  on  discharging  all  obligations  between  them  and  the  bankrupt  The 
general  creditors,  by  their  assignees,  had  entered  into  this  contest  upon  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  although  properly  and  without  blame ;  and,  failmg,  they  must  pay 
the  costs. 

BROKER^S  COMMISSION  Olf  HOUSES  SOLD  FOR  AH  ADVANCE  ON  MORTGAGE. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  New  York  city,  June  16,  1846,  Judge  Jones  presiding. 
W.  C.  Atwell  r5.  J.  G.  Wilson. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  oommissjon,  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  on  (30,000, 
being  the  price  of  three  houses  and  lots  od  the  Third  avenue,  sold  by  plaintiff  for 
defendant  It  appeared  that  this  property  was  sold  subject  to  a  previous  mort- 
gage, amounting  to  $16,000,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  broker  should  not 
charge  commission  except  on  the  amount  for  which  the  property  sold,  over  and 
above  the  mortgage.  The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  broker  was  entitled  to 
ehai^  commission  oo  the  full  amount  for  which  the  property  sold,  including  the- 
amount  of  the  mortgage.    Verdict  for  plaintiff,  (300. 

AUCTIONEERS  AND  THEIR   SURETIES. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  June  15th,  1846,  judgment  was  procured 
in  the  case  of  Alexander  Mouton,  use  of  W.  K.  Halsted,  appellees,  vi,  J.  Noble, 
P.  B.  Tyler,  and  T.  O.  Meux,  appellants.  Merits :  J.  A.  Noble,  auctioneer,  and 
his  sureties,  the  other  appellants,  were  sued  in  the  Commercial  Court,  before 
Jud^  Watts,  for  the  recovery  of  $840  60,  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  property  by 
auction,  entrusted  to  Noble,  by  the  proprietor,  lialsted,  which  had  not  been  paid 
over  to  the  latter.  Sureties  pleaded  that  they  had  been  discharged  by  time  hav- 
ing been  given  by  plaintiff  to  the  principal  defendant.  Noble.  It  appears  that  on 
the  7th  February,  1846,  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  when  the  money  should  have 
been  paid  over,  misted,  the  plaintiff,  took  Noble's  notes,  six  of  them,  pavable  at 
difl^rent  periods,  for  $790  60 — the  remaining  fifty  dollars  being  handed  to  the 
former,  in  cash. 

Judge  Watte  held  that  the  agreement  to  jrive  time  did  not  exonerate  the  sure- 
ties, and  therefore  cast  them  with  costs.  Their  Honors  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  of  opinion  that,  from  the  division  of  the  debt,  and  plaintiff's  receiving  notes 
payable  at  determinate  periods,  resulted  a  valid  obligation  on  the  part  of  creditor 
not  to  sue  on  his  original  term,  etc.,  and  that,  by  thus  giving  time  to  the  principal 
debtor,  without  consent  of  sureties,  the  latter  are  discwged.  Judgment  of  lower 
court  reversed,  and  decree  given  in  favor  of  defendants,  who  are  condemned  in 
costs  in  both  courts. 
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STATE  OF  TEE  MORET-MABBSTS  IN  XN»LAirD — BIITISH  EXPOBTS  FBOII JANVABT  TO  MAT,  1846 
— IMPORT  OF  RAW  MATERIALS — TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  BRTRRBD  ENOLAND  FOR  OORSTTMPTIOIf — 
SUeAB,  TEA,  COFFEE,  ETC. — ABILITY  OF  KATIOlfS  TO  MANTTFACTURE— MODIHCATION  OF  EtTBO- 
FEAN  TABIFF8 — THE  NEW  TABIFF  BILL  OF  THE  XTIflTEO  STATES — ^IMPOBT  OF  GOODS  FBOM 
OREAT  BBITAIN,  III  1845,  WITH  THE  AD  VALOBSM  BATE  OF  DUTY  PAID,  Ain>  THE  BATB 
CHABOEABLE  UHDEB  THE  PB0F06ED  TABIFF— FB0YI8I01IS  TO  PBEYEMT  FBAUD— BANK  FACILI- 
TIES AND  CBBDITB — ^PBOSFECT  AS  TO  PBICEO  PORT  OF  NEW  TOBK,  IMFOBTS  AND  EXPORTS— 
EXCHANOES — AMOUNT  AND  LOCATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITS — BEVENUB  AND  EX- 
PENDITURE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT— ITS  EFFECT  UPON  THE  MARBBT — THE  SUB- 
TREASURT— OPPOSITION  TO  THE  WAREHOUSING  BILL,  ETC,  ETC. 

The  leading  features  of  the  markets,  as  they  presented  themselves  at  the  date 
of  our  last  article,  have  not  materially  changed,  other  tiian  that  they  may  have 
deepened  in  their  character — ^that  is  to  say^ices  for  produce  have  been  more 
heavy,  and  the  prospect  of  an  advance  has  become  more  gloomy ;  while  the  move- 
ments of  the  government  have  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  a  speedy  setdement 
of  those  great  questions  that  have  so  long  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  retarded 
the  free  circulation  of  capital.  In  England,  the  bullion  in  the  ha.nk  continues  to 
increase,  mostly  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  gold  from  Russia,  from  causes 
which  we  pointed  out  in  our  article  of  September,  1844.  The  quantity  received 
in  England  from  Russia,  directly  from  St  Petersburgh,  and  indirectly  througli 
Hamburgh  and  Holland,  is  near  £1,000,000  in  six  weeks.  The  exchanges  still 
are  apparently  in  &vor  of  E^ngland,  notwithstanding  the  large  import  of  com, 
which  has  accumulated  in  bond  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  and 
flour,  worth  $25,000,000— a  large  sum  to  be  locked  up  in  that  article  at  a  time 
when  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  are  such  as  to  indicate  a  fidl  in  prices.  This, 
•with  the  demands  of  the  cotton-market,  and  railway  speculation,  have  made  money 
dear ;  more  particularly  when  the  high  prices  of  food  in  Europe  have  checked  the 
activity  of  the  markets  for  goods.  The  amount  of  private  securities  discounted 
by  the  Bank  of  England  is  large,  being  near  three  times  as  much  as  two  years 
since ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  paper  of  Individuals  is  doubtless  very  large,  per- 
haps larger  than  the  prospect  of  prices  would  warrant.  The  cheapness  of  money 
which  prevailed  in  the  discount-markets  of  England,  stimulated  great  enterprises^ 
and  promoted  an  increase  of  obligations,  that  now  encounter  some  difficulty  in 
tiieir  fulfilment  The  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  been  less  this  year  than 
last  The  values  for  the  four  months  ending  May  '6th,  for  three  years,  have  been 
as  follows : — 

DBCLASED  YALUB  OF  BBITI8H  EXPORTS,  FROM  MJHTABTI,  TO  ICAT  6. 

lacrease.       De«reaM. 


Cotton  goods, 

yam, 

Linen  goods, 

yarn, 

Woollen  goods,... » 

yarn 

SUk  goods, 

1844. 

.     $5,991,353 

1,558,661 

1,010,938 

323,842 

2,351,884 

210,439 

238,097 

184i. 

$6,337,715 

1,705,485 

1,040,738 

364,611 

2,483,916 

973,916 

244,381 

1846. 

95,914,467 

2,138,782 

936,333 

294,257 

1,897,494 

180,059 

992,878 

$433,297 


48,547 


104,405 
70,354 

586,422 
•93,857 


DBCLARED  VALUS  OV  BBIUSH  SXKST9,  ETC.— OCWAiHUKD. 

1844.  184i.                  184C.           Ibgimm.        Deoeue. 

Olm, (138,001        9190,446         987,733     9103,713 

Hardwire,. 704,336  706,853  718,239  11,386     

All  other, 2,459,714        3,154,743        3,413,416     


Total  e^K>rt8,.   914,987,355   916,502,754   915,873,858     9638,895 

The  exports  of  cotton  goods,  it  appears,  have  declined  nearly  as  much  as  the 
shipments  of  cotton  yams  have  increased ;  which  would  indicate  an  extension  of 
the  manufacture  on  the  continent  in  excess  of  the  increased  consumptkm.  The 
greatest  actual  decline  is  in  woollen  goods.  The  export  of  glass  has  largely  de- 
clined, which  might  indicate  an  enhanced  home  consumption,  consequent  upon  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  law.  The  imports  of  raw  materials,  for  periods  correspond- 
ing to  the  above,  were  as  foUows : — 

1844t                 184S«  1846.  InenaM.  DeoiMM. 

Cotton,. uswts.        1,314,733       2,385,054  1,534,716        850,338 

Wool, Iba.      10,800,430  14,229,276  13,762,546        466^730 

Silk,  raw, 912,837        1,617,760  1,906,621  288,961     

Flax, cwta.           197,818          134,303  158,761  34,458     

Of  wool  and  cottcm,  it  would  appear,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  whole  trade . 
corresponding  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  food,  and  a  reaction  may  be  looked 
for  when  that  cause  shall  have  been  removed.  The  quantities  of  tropical  products 
entered  for  consumption  in  En^and,  have  been  as  follows :— > 

1844.     184S.     184f.     ua^, 

Sogar, cwta.  1,181,747  1,496,404  1,617,084  120,680 

Tea Jba.  12,545,527  14,191,359  15,214,806  1,023,447 

Coffee, 9,452,254  11,757,881  12,121^6          363,515        

Wine, ^lla.  2,344,483  3,858,743  3,318^69        39^74 

Tobacco,.... Ibe.  7,930,810  8,776,703  9,010,004          333,301        

This  is  a  remarkable  result  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  taken  for 
eonsumptioa  has  been  60  per  cent  since  the  duties  were  reduced ;  and  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  coflee,  which  are  used  with  sugar,  has  increased  in  nearly  an 
equal  ratio,  although  the  duties  on  those  articles  ^ere  not  changed  last  year.  Tea 
and  sugar,  and  coffee  and  sugar,  beii^  used  together,  a  reduction  in  the  tax  on 
sugar  is  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  the  drink  composed  of  both  articles.  The 
general  result  of  the  figures  is  a  diminution  of  the  interchange  of  manufactured ' 
goods  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  an  increased  consumption  of  raw  material 
and  tropical  products  by  all.  The  ability  of  each  nation  to  manufacture  all  it 
wants,  is  apparently  increasing ;  and  hence  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  restrictions 
upon  raw  materials  and  produce,  manifest  in  each ;  more  particularly  Russia, 
Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  Each  and  all  of  these  nations  have  modified 
their  tarifiTs  in  relation  to  produce ;  and  the  results  reasonably  anticipated  mark  a 
somewhat  enhanced  mtemational  trade.  The  United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives have  passed  a  tarifl*  bill,  which  in  some  cases  greatly  reduces  the  duties 
chargeable  upon  goods,  and  in  other  cases  it  has  advanced  the  rates.  The  main 
feature  of  the  tariff*  is,  that  it  abolishes  mtnimums  and  specific  duties,  and  provides 
for  the  imposition  of  ad  valorem  duties,  only.  In  order  to  observe  the  practical 
change  e^ted,  we  may  take  from  official  returns  the  value  of  goods  imported 
from  Great  Britain  in  1845,  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  the  duties  actually  paid 
upon  those  imports,  as  compared  with  the  rates  charged  m  the  new  bill : — 
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IMFORT  OF  GOODS  FlUMI  GREAT  BXITAIH  TO  THE  TJinTED  STATES,  W  1846,  WITH  THE 
AD  VALOREM  RATE  OF  DUTT  PAID,  AMD  THE  RATE  CHARGEABLE  UNDER  THE 
raw  TARIFF. 


Copper,  in  plates, 730,707 

bare  and  pigs, 206,645 

Clothes  of  wool, 3,815,853 

Merino  shawls, 177,464 

Blankets,  under  75  cents, 304,540 

over            "     581,756 

Worsted  stuflfe, 433,390 

Wool  hoee,  gloves,  mitts,. 682,161 

yarn, 136,927 

Other  wool, 518,195 

Cottons,  dyed, 7,177,301 

plain,. 1,666,162 

^fc:::;:;::::::::::::::::::i  272.075 

twist  and  yam, 557,439 

hoee,  gloves,  ic, 443,786 

other  articles, 535,420 

Silk  and  worsted, 394,666 

Camlets,  duj., 61,207 

Silks,  floss,  &c, 540,662 

Lace,  thread, 508,979 

cotton, 614,018 

Linen,  flax,. 3,874,581 

Other  flax.goods, 532,929 

Hemp  goods,  shirting, 292,323 

Clothing, 599,505 

Iron  and  steel  goods, 3,730,407 

Saddlery,. 266,010      20 

Good*  of  leather, 44,649 

Hats,  straw  and  chip, 81,628 

Chinaware,« 90,256 

Earthenware, 2,149,262 

Watches, 379,919 

Silks,  pongees, 494,667 

Flannels, yards  180,628 

Baizes,. .^....  278,409 

Carpels,  Wilton, « 31,156 

Brussels, 226,156 

Soil  duck, 317.833 

Cotton  bagging, 911,017 

Oil,  linseed, .gallons  281,650 

Indigo, .r. lbs.  375,979 

Twine, 341,4.09 

GHass  plain  lurablers, 15,396 

Chain  cables, ^  1,863,963 

Anvils 1,034,405 

Butt  hinges, 80,507 

''"•tt:::::::::::::::::::;;::::::;::::J  ^28.592 

pig, 489,807 

scrap, 100,266 

bar,  rolled, 1,623,650 

**    hammered, 59,093 

Steel,  shear, 713,529 

Books  in  English, 111,212 

Salt, 640,456      14 

Coal, tons  27,062 

Total  imports, « ^ f  45,600,903 


Pretent  doty. 

Newdat>' 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

40  p.  c. 

30  p.  c. 

40 

30 

15 

25    I 

20 

30 

25 

30 

25 

30 

25 

40 

25 

44 

25 

47 

25 

30 

20 

44 

25 

30 

20 

30 

25 

30 

25 

20 

25 

30 

25 

15 

20 

20 

25 

25 

20 

25 

20 

25 

20 

40 

30 

30 

30 

a  30 

30 

35 

30 

35 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

7* 

10 

42 

25 

38 

25 

39 

25 

24 

30 

41 

SO 

20 

20 

53 

20 

54 

20 

7 

10 

31 

30 

137 

30 

87 

30 

46 

30 

42 

30 

61 

30 

109 

30 

49 

30 

49 

30 

76 

30 

36 

30 

12 

15 

a  20 

10 

76 

SO 

67 

30 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  reduction  is  very  great  on  the  majority  of  the  artt* 
cles,  if  the  coat  is  taxed  in  good  faith.  To  {Hrevent  nad^valoatiQnB^  the  law 
aothorizes  the  cdlector  to  appraise  the  goods  imputed,  and  if  the  appraisemrat 
exoeeds  by  10  per  cent  the  invoice  price,  the  goods  may  be  sold  at  auction,  and 
the  invoice  price,  with  6  per  cent  advance,  paid  over  to  the  importer.  It  wonkl 
appear  that  soch  regalatiQns  would  seci|re  effectually  the  revenue  from  frauds,  by 
undervaluation,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  specific  levy.  The  duty  upon  cottons  is 
nomtnally  the  same  under  the  new,  as  under  the  old  bill.  The  operation  of  the 
minimum,  however,  raised  the  rate  actually  paid  to  near  60  per  cent,  showing 
that  a  large  amount  of  low-priced  cottons  are  still  imported.  There  are  a  greol 
variety  of  fine  cotton  goods  mann&ctured  abroad,  which  do  not  enter  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States,  being  prohibited  under  the  tariff  and  similar  de- 
scriptions not  being  manu&ctured  here.  Probably  the  uncertainty  in  relation  to 
the  continnance  of  the  prohibitions,  as  well  as  the  increasing  difficulty  of  charter- 
ing associated  capital,  may  have  prevented  many  from  embarking  in  the  enter- 
prise. Many  cotton  factories  have  been  prevented,  by  the  liability  clause  enforced 
upon  corporations  by  the  State  of  New  York — ^from  which  it  would  appear  Hiat 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  even  with  a  protection  of  100  to  150  per  cent  on  the 
finer  sorts,  is  considered  so  hazardous,  that  capitalists  are  afraid  to  be  made  liable 
fior  more  than  they  put  into  the  concern.  Under  the  new  tariflf,  a  larger  variety 
of  goods  may  enter  into  consumption,  and  with  the  creation  of  new  wants,  a  new 
demand  upon  American  maanfuturing  skill  will  be  felt  To  produce  any  great 
increase  of  trade  under  the  modified  tariflf,  tb/sre  most  be  an  increased  demand  for 
goods ;  or,  in  other  words,  ^  means  of  consumers  must  be  enhanced.  No  matter 
how  low  goods  may  become,  either  by  removal  of  duties,  or  foreign  competition ; 
if  the  meaas  of  consumers  are  not  enhanced,  there  can  be  no  increased  coasumph 
tion.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  consumers  may  enhance  their  purchases^ 
These  are,  either  by  credit,  or  for  mcmey.  The  former  was,  in  past  years,  ei^ 
fected  through  the  operation  of  bank  credits,  by  which  the  store-keepers  were  en^ 
abled  to  trust  planters  and  farmers  ahead ;  an  operation  by  which  heavy  drafb 
were  made  on  the  products  of  future  industry*  If  the  results  of  that  industry 
were  unpropitious,  it  became  impossible  to  discharge  the  accumulated  debts,  and 
benk  failures  and  individual  insc^vency  became  inevitable.  An  increase  of  bank 
facilities  was  then  supposed  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  dealers,  in  the 
wordfrof  Biddle,  to  "  wait  for  another  crop."  This  system  of  credits  cannot  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time.  It  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  revulsion. 
The  reduction  of  the  tariff  may  stimulate  a  large  business,  in  the  hope  of  making 
sales,  and  by  so  doing,  produce  an  unhealthy  trade  of  a  temporary  character.  The 
present  and  prospective  prices  of  produce  throughout  the  country,  are  such  as  to 
afibrd  no  indication  that  a  large  cash  business  can  be  done,  either  in  domestic  or 
imported  goods. 

The  excitement  which  prevailed  last  fedl  and  winter,  in  relation  to  the  English 
demand  for  produce,  enabled  the  farmers  to  obtain  good  prices  fcnr  the  products  of 
their  industry,  although  the  speonlators  and  shippers  have  been  subjected  to  sol- 
vere losses.  The  accumulation  of  stocks,  the  failure  of  the  foreign  demand  to  the 
extent  anticipated,  and  the  appearance  of  coming  crops,  all  conspire  to  promise 
but  low  prices  to  the  producer  for  the  coming  fall,  an  event  that  must  afibct  gen- 
eral busmess ;  and  a  corresponding  reductkm  in  the  prices  of  imported  and  mann- 
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fiwtared  goods  will  not  eidunoe  the  quantity  that  may  be  consamed.  The  inune* 
^Bate  results  of  the  passage  of  the  lawtaking  eflhct  in  the  first  week  of  December, 
may  be  to  diminish  the  import  of  those  aiticles  on  which  the  diminution  of  the 
tariff  is  to  be  the  greatest,  and  by  so  domg,  defer  the  M  trade  later  than  usual ; 
an  event  that  may  cause  money  to  become  exceedingly  plenty  in  the  autumn,  and 
exchanges  to  fall.  These  are  now  unusqally  low  for  the  season  of  the  year,  being 
6ia7i  against  9ial0i,  which  is  usually  the  rate  in  midsummer.  These  low  rates 
may  partly  be  ascribed  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  but  chiefly  to  the  smaU  foreign 
commercial  indebtedness.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  port  of  New  York  have 
been,  for  six  months,  as  follows  :— 

TORT  OF  NEW  YORK — IMF0BT8  AKD  EXPORTS. 

Mi.  184S. 

liDipcMrtt*  jBspofwS*  XBDopoftB*  ^oopocts* 

January,. #6,310,159  $1,467,955  95,319,809  #9,100,^44 

February,. 4.730,297  1,820,635  4,652,292  1^45,845 

March, 6,242,457  2,385,586  9.812,496  1,909,598 

AprU, 5,908,360  2,459,053  6,334,271  2,309,184 

May,.. 5,464,733  2,971,270  5,488,397  3,114,549 

June, 5,244,496  3,181,788  5,873,655  4,062,249 

Total, (33,800,494   (14,286,287       (37,380,908  (15,342,269 

Duties, 8,741,200  9,494,430 

With  this  state  of  the  external  commerce  of  New  York,  the  exchangee  are  now 
much  lower  than  usual,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  small  import  and  a  fahr  increase 
of  the  export  value  of  cotton  and  other  produce,  when  the  measures  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  shall  become  so  fiir  settled  as  to  alk>w  business  to  resume  its 
natural  progress.  Up  to  this  time,  the  movements  of  the  federal  government  have 
not  been  such  as  to  disturb  the  money-market  The  actual  expenditure  at  the 
south  has  been  made  thus  far,  without  producing  any  serious  pressure  upon  the 
government  banks  at  the  north.  The  public  deposits  have  beea  progressively  as 
followe:— 

▲MOUHT  Aim  LOCATION  OF  XmiTED  STATES  DEPOSITS. 

January  1.  FeliniasT.  March.  April.  May.  Ja&a.  Jaly. 

BoOoa tl.l]8.»3e  •878,683  t7S3,Ml  $l,m.7S7  $1,570,887  •l^SSS.Stt  $1,940,887 

New  York. 3^184.514  3.30aS55  3,873133  4,035811  6,433,107  S,&53,528  S,10&018 

Fhiladelphia, 417,557  906.683  303.941  550.097  7600(83  78a»O0e  557.80$ 

WasUoatOQ m017  514,^  ^^  530.078  571,781  ^£.088  05.m 

rOfleai 


NewOfTeant 500.864       616.864       984.578        035534        566,388        630.644        746  S73 

MlnU. 1.000.000       950.000       850.000        OiaOOU        870,000         870.000        815.000 

OUier  placet, 3,560.806    9.050,805    3.903.194     3.066316     3,990.153      3,488.409      S,484,5U 

Total. $9,834,065  $8,446,665  $9,750,557  $11,78433  $14,000,808  $13,470,063  $19,484,888 

The  amount  under  transfer  greatly  increased  at  the  close  of  June.    They  had 

been  as  follows : — 

Amoontonde-        Oatstandiog  Subject  to  Tranifen  ordered 

posits.  draAs.  draft  Frooi.  To. 

February  1,...  «9,546,863  67  $1,128,664  40  98,418,98102  «24L,000  «205,000 

March, 9,750,547  37  1,072,986  73  8,678,343  09  707.487  692.487 

April, 11,784.393  59  783,606  37  11,001,569  67  376,000  371,000 

May, 13,000,698  72  1,159.140  07  11,842,34110  336.000  530,000 

Jane, 13.470,063  58  1,862,78138  11,608,064  65  1,260,000  1,130,000 

July, 12,484,888  36  3,014,630  35  9,890,006  39  1,616,500  1,459,500 

The  expenditure  in  June  exceeded  the  revenue,  and  the  amount  subject  to  draft 
declined  near  (2,000,000.  In  July,  a  greater  diminution  has  taken  place ;  but 
this  operation  of  the  treasury  has  not  produced  any  untoward  pressure  upon  the 
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market  For  the  anticipated  deficits  of  the  government,  it  is  probable  that  some 
J  11,000,000  of  treasury  notes  will  be  put  in  circulation,  bearing  a  nommal  inte* 
rest.  The  effect  of  the  notes  upon  the  market  must  depend  upon  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest they  bear.  If  anything  like  6  per  cent  is  allowed  upon  them,  they  will  be 
taken  up,  and  the  investment  have  the  character  of  a  loan.  A  low  rate  of  interest 
will  allow  the  notes  to  circulate  in  the  internal  exchanges,  and  therefore  to  act  as 
a  currency.  Notes  redeemable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  receivable  for  all  go- 
vernment dues,  are  the  most  desirable  form  in  which  the  federal  treasury  can  con- 
tract a  loan.  All  loans  of  the  United  States  government  must  be  temporary  in 
their  nature,  and  in  contracting  them,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  derange  the 
market  as  little  as  possible ;  should  be  promptly  available  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  government,  and  be  easily  and  promptly  withdrawn,  when  they  have  served 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  issued.  Treasury  notes  combine  6conomically 
all  these  properties.  They  are  readily  taken  by  the  creditors  of  the/govemment, 
in  payment  of  contracts,  and  are  sought  after  as  a  means  of  remittance  between 
the  great  commercial  points.  Their  availability  for  exchange  purposes,  and  in 
payment  of  public  dues,  are  sufficient  to  keep  them  at  par  in  ordii^ry  times ;  and 
if  occasionally  the  demand  for  them  for  those  purposes  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  at  par,  the  endorsement  that  they  are  purchasable  at  the  govern- 
ment deposits,  at  par,  for  cost,  insures  their  full  market-value.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, so  long  as  the  government  has  need  of  them,  they  float  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  when  the  revenues  again  exceed  the  expenditures,  the  surplus  is  com- 
posed of  the  notes  retummg  to  the  treasury,  not  agafn  to  be  issued.  The  whole 
debt  is  thus  speedily  cancelled,  without  loss,  and  without  disturbing  the  markets. 
The  independent  treasury  plan  of  the  federal  government  will  probably  not  be 
acted  upon  until  the  close  of  the  session.  The  apprehensions  that  were  enter- 
tained of  its  disturbing  influences  were  allayed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
announcement  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Senate,  some  weeks  since,  that  the 
specie  clause  would  be  postponed  until  the  1st  of  January,  1847 ;  and  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  defeat  it  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  its  provisions  are  in- 
consistent with  a  state  of  indebtedness  that  must  compel  the  government  to  issue 
paper,  and  receive  it  as  a  currency.  It  is  not  apparent,  however,  in  what  way 
the  government  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  precarious  issues  of  unstable  private 
institutions  as  a  currency,  because  it  takes  the  evidences  of  its  own  indebtedness 
in  discharge  of  debts  due  to  it  The  warehousing  bill,  which  is  of  itself  simply  a 
measure  of  convenience  to  commerce,  seems  to  have  met  with  the  decided  oppo- 
sition of  the  great  party  favorable  to  the  protection  of  manufactures.  Any  mea- 
sure that  facilitates  commerce,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  interest  of 
domestic  industry.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  strife  and  uncertainty 
should  ever  hang  over  our  most  important  interests ;  that  capital  should  lose  its 
employ,  and  industry  its  reward,  merely  through  the  uncertainty  of  the  employers 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  rights  and  interests  may  be  invaded  by  Congres- 
sional action. 

VOL.    XV. — NO.    II.  13  , 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Thb  following  '*  Act  concerning  qimrantlpe,  and  regulations  in  the  nature  of  quaran- 
tine, at  the  port  of  New  York,"  was  passed  by  "  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,"  May  13th,  1846,  and  signed  by  the  Governor: — 

Sec.  1.  The  anchorage  ground  for  vessels  at  quarantine,  shall  be  near  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, on  Staten  Island,  and  be  designated  by  bnoys  to  be  anchored  under  the  direction  of 
&e  health  officer ;  and  every  vessel  subject  to  quarantine,  shall,  immediately  on  her  arri- 
val, anchor  within  them,  and  there  remain  with  all  persons  arriving  in  her,  subject  to  the 
examinations  and  regulations  imposed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Vrasels  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York,  shall  be  subject  to  quarantine,  as 
follows : 

1.  All  vessels  direct  from  any  place  where  yellow,  bilious-malignant,  or  other  pestilen- 
tial or  infectious  fever  existed  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  or  which  shall  have  arrived 
at  any  place,  and  proceeded  thence  to  New  York,  or  on  board  of  which,  during  the  voy- 
age, any  ease  of  such  fever  shall  have  occurred,  amving  between  the  ^irty-fost  day  of 
May  and  the  first  day  of  October,  shall  remain  at  quarantine  for  at  least  thirty  days  after 
their  arrival,  and  at  least  twenty  days  af^r  their  cargo  shall  have  been  dischaiged,  and 
shall  perform  such  further  quarantine  as  the  health  officer  may  prescribe. 

3.  All  vessels  embraced  in  the  foregoing  subdivision,  amving  between  the  first  day  of 
April  and  the  first  day  of  November,  exclusive  of  the  time  in  said  subdivision  mentioned ; 
all  vessels  from  a  foreign  port,  on  board  of  which  during  the  voyage,  or  while  at  the  port 
of  departure,  any  person  shall  have  been  sick,  or  from  any  place  in  the  ordinary  passage 
from  which  ^ey  pass  south  of  Cape  Henlopen,  arriving  between  the  thirty-fiist  day  of 
May  and  the  sixteenth  day  of  October  y  and  all  vessels  from  any  place  (including  islands) 
in  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  any  of  the  West  India,  Bahama,  Bormu- 
da,  or  Western  Islands,  or  from  any  place  in  America,  in  the  ordinary  passage  from  which 
they  pass  south  of  Geoigia,  arriving  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of 
November,  shall  be  subject  to  such  quarantine  and  other  regulations,  as  the  health  officer 
shall  prescribe. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heal&  officer  to  board  every  vessel  sulgect  to  quaran- 
tine, or  visitation  by  him,  immediately  on  her  arrival ;  to  inquire  as  to  the  health  of  all 
persons  on  board,  and  the  condition  of  the  vessel  and  caigo,  by  inspection  of  the  bill  of 
health,  manifest,  log-book,  or  otherwise ;  to  examine  on  oath  as  many,  and  such  persons 
on  board  of  vessels  suspected  of  coming  from  a  sickly  port,  or  having  had  sickness  on 
board  dnring  the  voyage,  as  he  may  judge  expedient,  and  to  report  the  facts  and  his  con- 
clusions to  me  mayor  and  commissioners  of  health,  in  writing. 

Sec  4.  The  health  officer  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  remove  firom  the  quarantine  anchorage  ground  any  vessel  he  may  think  unsafe, 
to  any  pUice  south  of  the  quarantine  buoys,  and  inside  of  Sandy  Hook. 

2.  To  cause  any  vessel  under  quarantine,  when  he  shall  judge  it  necessary  for  the  pu- 
rification of  the  vessel  or  her  cargo,  to  discharge  her  cargo  at  £e  quarantine  grounds,  or 
some  other  suitable  place  out  of  the  city. 

3.  To  cause  any  such  vessel,  her  cargo,  bedding,  and  the  clothing  of  persons  on  board, 
to  be  ventilated,  cleansed  and  purified,  in  such  manner,  and  during  such  time,  as  he  shall 
direct ;  and  if  he  shall  judge  it  necessary  to  prevent  infection  or  contagion,  to  destroy  any 
portion  of  such  cargo,  bedding  or  clothing,  which  he  may  deem  incapable  of  purification. 

4.  To  prohibit  and  prevent  all  persons  arriving  in  vessels  sulgect  to  quarantine,  from 
leaving  quarantine,  until  fif^n  days  after  the  sailing  of  their  vessel  from  the  port  of  her 
departure,  and  fifteen  days  after  the  last  case  of  pestilential  or  infectious  fever  that  shall 
have  occurred  on  board,  and  ten  days  after  her  arrival  at  quarantine,  unless  sooner  dis- 
chaiged by  him. 

5.  To  permit  the  caigo  of  any  vessel  under  quarantine,  or  any  portion  thereof,  when- 
ever he  shall  judge  the  same  free  from  infection  and  contagion,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  or  such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  mayor  and  commissioners  of 
health,  after  having  reported  in  writing  to  the  mayor  and  commissioners  of  health  of  said 
city  the  condition  of  said  cargo,  and  h^  intention  to  grant  such  permission ;  such  permis- 
sion,  however,  to  be  inoperative  without  the  written  approval  of  ^e  mayor  and  comnis- 
sioneiB  of  health. 
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9ec.  5.  The  health  officer,  the  board  of  health,  or  the  mayor  and  oommiaiioneiB  of 
health,  may,  if  in  their  opinion  it  will  not  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  permit  the 
cargo  of  any  vesael  under  quarantine,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  shipped  for  exportation  by 
sea,  or  transportation  up  itie  North  or  f^ast  rivers ;  but  if  the  Teasel  receiving  the  same 
shall  approacn  nearer  than  three  hundred  yards  to  the  wharves  of  this  city,  such  cargo 
may  be  seized,  and  sold  by  the  commissioneis  of  health,  for  the  use  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital 

Sec  6.  Every  vessel  during  her  quarantine,  shall  be  designated  by  colors,  to  be  fixed 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  her  main  shroud& 

Sec.  7.  No  vessel  or  boat  shall  pass  through  the  range  of  vessels  lying  at  quarantine,  or 
land  at  the  quarantine  ground  after  sun-set,  without  the  permission  of  die  health  officer. 

Sec.  8.  No  lighters  shall  be  employed  to  load  or  unload  vessels  at  quarantine  without 
permission  of  the  health  officer,  and  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  he  shall  impose. 

Sec.  9.  All  passengers  under  quarantine,  who  shall  be  unable  to  maintain  themselves, 
shall  be  provided  for  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  shall  have  arrived ;  and  if 
the  master  shall  omit  to  provide  for  them,  they  shall  be  maintained  on  shore  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  vessel,  and  such  vessel  shall  not  be  i)ermitted  to  leave  the  quarantine  until 
such  expense  shall  have  been  repaid. 

Sec.  10.  The  health  officer,  upon  die  application  of  the  master  of  any  vessel  under 
quarantine,  may  confine  in  any  suitable  place  on  shore,  any  person  on  board  of  such  ves- 
sel charged  with  having  committed  an  ofience  punishable  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  the 
United  States,  and  who  cannot  be  secured  on  board  such  vessel,  and  such  confinement 
may  continue  during  the  quarantine  of  such  person,  or  until  he  shall  be  proceeded  against 
in  due  course  of  law,  and  the  expenses  thereof  shall  be  charged,  and  collected,  as  in  the 
last  preceding  section. 

Sec  11.  All  vessels  and  persons  remaining  at  quarantine  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  such  quarantine  and  restrictions,  as  vessels  and  persons  arriv- 
ing on  or  af^r  that  day. 

Sec  13.  The  board  of  health,  or  the  mayor  and  commissioners  of  health,  whenever  in 
their  judgment  the  public  health  shall  require  it,  may  order  any  vessel  at  the  wharves  of 
the  city,  or  in  their  vicinity,  to  the  quarantine  ground,  or  other  place  of  safety,  and  may 
require  all  persons,  articles,  or  things,  introduced  into  the  city  from  such  vessel,  to  be 
seized,  returned  on  board,  or  removed  to  the  quarantine  ground.  In  case  the  master, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  cannot  be  found,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  the 
order  of  removal,  the  board  of  health,  or  the  mayor  and  commissioners  of  health,  shall 
have  power  to  cause  such  removal  at  the  expense  of  such  master,  owner,  or  consignee  ; 
and  such  vessel  or  persons  shall  not  return  to  the  city,  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  board  of  health,  or  the  mayor  and  commissioners  of  health. 

Sec  IS.  If  any  vessel  arriving  at  the  quarantine  ground,  subject  to  quarantine,  shall  be 
bound  to  some  port  east  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  the  health  officer,  after  having  duly 
visited  and  examined  her,  may  permit  her  to  pass  on  her  voyage  through  the  Sound ;  but 
no  such  vessel  shall  be  brought  to  anchor  ofi*the  city,  nor  shall  any  of  the  crew  or  passen- 
gers land  in,  or  hold  any  communication  with  the  dty,  or  any  person  therefrom. 

Sec  14.  No  vessel,  found  on  examination  of  the  health  officer  to  be  infected  with  the 
yellow  feYer^  or  to  have  been  so  infected,  after  sailing  from  her  port  of  departure,  shall  be 
permitted  to  approach  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  city  of  New  York,  between  the 
first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  same  year.  But  the  health  officer, 
with  the  permission  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  may 
permit  any  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  to  proceed  to  some  wharf  designated 
by  the  board  of  health  of  either  of  the  cities  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  and  discharge  its 
cargo ;  provided  satisfactory  proof  be  given  to  the  health  officer  that  the  port  or  ports  from 
which  said  vessel  sailed  was  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease  at  the  time  of  her 
sailing  therefrom,  and  that  no  sickness  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  type  has  existed  on 
board  the  vessel  during  her  entire  voyage 

Sec  15.  The  master  of  every  vessel  released  from  quarantine,  and  arriving  at  the  city 
of  New  York,  shall,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  arrival,  deliver  the  permit  of  the 
health  officer  at  the  office  of  the  mayor  and  commissioners  of  health,  or  to  such  person 
as  they  shall  direct,  but  such  vessel  shall  not  approach  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  mayor  and  commissioners  of 
health. 

Sec  16.  Every  vessel  having  had  during  the  voyage  a  case  of  small-pox,  or  infectious 
or  contagious  disease,  and  every  vessel  from  a  foreign  port  having  passengers,  and  not 
hereinbefore  declared  subject  to  quarantine,  shall,  on  her  arrival  at  the  quarantine  ground, 
be  subject  to  visitation  by  the  health  officer,  but  shall  not  be  detained  beyond  the  time  re- 
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quisite  for  dae  examination,  unless  she  shall  have  on  board,  during  the  voyage,  some  case 
of  small-pox,  or  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  in  which  case  she  shall  be  subject  to 
such  quarantine  as  the  health  officer  shall  prescribe  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  health 
officer,  whenever  he  thinks  it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  to 
cause  the  persons  on  board  of  any  vessel  to  be  vaccinated. 

Sec.  17.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  prevent  any  vessel  arriving  at  the  quaran- 
tine from  again  going  to  sea  before  breaking  bulk. 

Sec,  18.  The  commissioners  of  health  shall  admit  into  the  Marine  Hospital  any  pas- 
senger who  shall  have  paid  hospital  moneys,  during  any  temporary  sickness,  within  one 
year  after  such  payment  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  resident  physician, 
and  the  commissioners  of  health  of  said  city,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  appeal  from  any 
direction  or  regulation  of  the  health  officer,  with  4)ower  to  grant  such  and  so  much  relief 
as  may  appear  to  the  board  thus  constituted,  or  a  majority  of  them,  expedient  and  proper ; 
the  decision  of  the  board  of  health,  however,  to  be  paramount. 

Sec.  19.  Every  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  health  officer  shall  be  made  by  serving 
upon  him  a  written  notice  of  such  appeal,  within  twelve  hours  after  such  decision,  (Sun- 
days excepted,)  and  the  health  officer  shall  make  a  return  in  writing,  including  the  facts 
on  which  the  decision  is  founded,  within  twelve  hours  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice, 
(Sundays  excepted,)  to  the  mayor,  who  shall  immediately  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
appeal,  and  shall  be  president  of  said  board,  and  said  appeal  shall  be  heard  and  decided 
within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter,  (Sundays  excepted,)  and  the  execution  of  the  deci- 
sion appealed  from  shall  be  suspended  until  the  determinatian  of  the  appeal. 

Sec  20.  Every  master  of  a  vessel  subject  to  quarantine  or  visitation,  arriving  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  either — 

1.  To  proceed  with  and  anchor  his  vessel  at  the  place  assigned  for  quarantine,  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival : 

2.  To  submit  his  vessel,  cargo  and  passengers  to  the  examination  of  the  health  officer, 
and  to  furnish  all  necessary  information  to  enable  that  officer  to  determine  to  what  length 
of  quarantine  and  other  regulations  they  ought  respectively  to  be  subject ;  or, 

3.  To  remain  with  his  vessel  at  quarantine  during  the  period  assigned  for  her  quaran- 
tine ;  and  while  at  quarantine,  to  comply  with  the  directions  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  law,  and  with  such  as  any  of  the  officers  of  health,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  to 
them  by  law,  shall  prescribe  in  relation  to  his  vessel,  his  cargo,  himself  or  his  crew,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impri- 
sonment 

Sec  21.  Every  master  of  a  vessel  hailed  by  a  pilot,  who  shall  either— 

1.  Give  false  information  to  such  pilot  relative  to  the  condition  of  his  vessel,  crew,  pas- 
sengers or  cargo,  or  the  health  of  the  place  or  places  whence  he  came,  or  refuse  to  give 
such  information  as  shall  be  lawfully  required : 

2.  Or  land  any  person  from  his  vessel,  or  permit  any  person  except  a  pilot  to  come  on 
board  his  vessel,  or  unlade  or  tranship  any  portion  of  his  cargo,  before  his  vessel  shall 
have  been  visited  and  examined  by  the  healdi  officer: 

3.  Or  shall  approach  with  his  vessel  nearer  the  city  of  New  York  than  the  place  of 
quarantine  to  which  he  shall  be  directed : 

Shall  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence,  and  be  subject  to  the  like  punishment  And  every 
person  who  shall  land  from  any  such  vessel,  or  unlade  or  tranship  any  portion  of  her  car- 
go, under  like  circumstances,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence,  and  be  subject  to  the  like 
punishment. 

Sec.  22.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  neglect  or  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  directions  and  regulations  which  any  of  the  officers  of  health  may 
prescribe,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence,  and  be  subject,  for  each  offence,  to  the  like 
punishment 

Sec  23.  Every  person  who  shall  oppose  or  obstruct  the  health  officer  in  performing  the 
duties  required  of  him,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence,  and  be  punished  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  botii 
such  fine  and  imprisonment 

Sec.  24.  Every  person  who,  without  authority  of  the  health  officer,  commissioners  of 
health,  or  board  of  health,  shall  go  within  the  enclosure  of  the  quarantine  ground,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  like  offence,  and  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

Sec  25.  Every  person  who  shall  go  on  board  of,  or  have  any  communication,  inter- 
course or  dealing  with  any  vessel  at  quarantine,  without  the  permission  of  the  health  offi- 
cer, shall  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence,  and  be  subject  to  the  like  punishment    And  such 
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oBender  shall  be  detained  at  quarantine  so  long  as  the  health  officer  shall  direct,  not  ex« 
ceeding  twenty  days,  unless  he  shall  be  taken  sick  of  some  pestilential  or  infectious 
disease. 

Sec.  26.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  article  of  title  second 
of  chapter  fourteenth  of  part  first  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  by  refusing  or  neglecting  to  obey 
or  comply  with  any  order,  prohibition  or  regulation  made  by  the  board  of  health,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  therein  conferred,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  by  which  the  offender  shall  be  tried. 

Sec.  27.  Articles  first,  third,  fourth  and  sixth,  of  title  second  of  chapter  fourteenth  of 
part  first  of  the  Revised  Statutes ;  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  title  second,  chapter 
fourteenth,  part  first  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  quarantine  regulations  of  the 
port  of  New  York,"  passed  May  2, 1836 ;  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  relative  to  the  quaran- 
tine laws,"  passed  May  7, 1839 ;  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes 
relating  to  the  public  health,"  passed  April  12,  1842,  and  all  other  laws  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 


TOBACCO  INSPECTION  LAW  OF  LOUISIANA. 

We  place  on  record,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Southern  subscribers,  interested  in  the  to- 
bacco trade,  the  following  *'  Act  to  regulate  the  Inspection  of  Tobacco  in  the  cities  of 
New  Orleans  and  Lafayette."  This  act,  it  will  be  perceived,  repeals  all  laws  for  the  in- 
spection of  tobacco,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  November,  1846,  when  this  law  goes  into 
efifect.  It  was  passed,  and  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisianat  June 
Ist,  1846. 

AW    ACT  TO    REGULATE  THE  INSPECTION    OF   TOBACCO   IN    THE  CITIES   OP    NEW  ORLEANS  AND 

LAFATETTB. 

Section  1.  B^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentatives  of  the  State  of 
Lomsiana  in  General  Assembly  convened.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  state,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  ten  inspectors  of  tobacco  for  the  cit- 
ies of  New  Orleans  and  Lafayette,  to  be  denominated  the  **  New  Orleans  and  Lafayette 
Board  of  Tobacco  Inspectors." 

Sec  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  ^c,  That  said  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ofBce,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  shall  each  give  bond  to  the  state  for  the  simi  of  ten  jthousand  dol- 
lars, (with  two  sureties  for  five  thousand  dollars,  each  good  for  the  amount,  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  state,)  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties, 
while  in  office  ;  and  that  each  person  ofiering  himself  as  security  under  this  section,  shall 
take  an  oath,  before  some  competent  magistrate,  that  he  is  worth  what  he  is  surety  for. 
And  said  sureties  shall  be  liable  on  said  bond,  not  only  to  the  state,  but  to  all  persons 
who  shall  have  suffered  damage  by  the  wrongful  act,  or  neglect,  or  inattention  o(  said 
inspectors. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  an  inspector  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  ths  United 
States,  and  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Sec  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspectors  to  organize  themselves  as  a  board,  ap- 
pointing one  of  their  own  number  as  president  of  the  board,  and  another  secretaiy. 
Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  board  of  inspectors  shall  have  a  com- 
mon seal.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  or  secretary,  the  board  shall  name  a  president 
or  secretary  p-o  tempore.  The  president  and  secretary  shall  be  chosen  yearly,  and  al- 
lowed each  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  for  their  services. 

Sec  5.  It^hall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  call  meetings  of  the  board,  and  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  board,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  show  the  votes  of  each  member  upon 
questions  submitted  to  the  board. 

Sec  6.  All  contracts  of  the  board,  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
board,  and  shall  be  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  inspectors. 

Sec  7.  The  board  shall  have  authority  to  make  rules  and  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of 
its  own  members  in  the  diacharge  of  their  duties,  which  by-laws  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  state,  nor  of  the  United  States,  nor  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act. 

Sec  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  provide  suitaWe  warehouses  in  said  cities, 
two  of  which  shall  be  located  in  Lafayette,  for  the  storage  of  tobacco,  at  the  lowest  rates 
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at  which  they  ean  be  obtained,  which  warehouses  shall  be  fire-proof,  and  floored  whb 
plank  two  inches  thick,  and  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  presses,  and  shall  be 
located  at  such  points  in  said  cities  as  ¥^11  be  most  convenient  for  the  reception  of  the 
tobacco,  and  for  the  convenience  and  interest  of  those  engaged  in  the  tobacco  trade. 

Sec  9.  When  the  tobacco  is  brought  to  the  warehouse,  it  shall  be  received  by  the  in- 
spector or  inspectors  allotted  to  said  warehouse,  or  their  derk,  who  shall  immediately 
mark  with  ink  the  warehouse  numbers,  commencing  with  one,  and  running  on  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  on  each  end  of  the  cask. 

When  called  on  by  the  owner  or  agent  to  inspect  a  lot  of  tobacco,  they  shall  cause  the 
hogshead  or  cask  to  be  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  press,  and  imder  the  eye 
of  an  inspector,  or  their  clerk,  to  cause  one  head  of  ^e  cask  to  be  taken  out  j  the  cask 
must  then  be  headed  upon  the  open  end,  and  the  whole  cask  be  taken  from  the  tobacco 
and  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  cask  being  the  tare,  shall  be  marked  on  it  with  a 
marking  iron. 

The  inspectors  shall  then  have  the  tobacco  broken  in  four  different  places,  from  each  of 
which  they  shall  draw  four  hands  or  bundles  of  tobacco,  which  they  shall  tie  up  neatly  and 
compactly — the  bundles  from  the  top-break  forming  the  first  layer  of  the  sample.  Th# 
inspectors  shall  be  careful  that  the  sample  shall  be  a  hit  representation  of  the  quality  of  the 
whole  hogshead  of  tobacco,  as  near  as  they  can  make  it  so.  The  tape  or  twine  used  in 
tying  up  me  sample  shall  pass  through  the  hands  of  tobacco,  and  a  seal  of  wax  shall  be  put 
on  each  sample.  One  end  of  the  sample-card,  which  expresses  the  quality  of  the  tobacco, 
the  warehouse  number,  inspection  number,  and  the  initials  of  the  inspectors'  names  who 
have  inspected  it,  shall  be  put  under  die  seed  of  wax.  When  a  hogshead  or  cask  of  tobacco 
is  damaged,  if  practicable,  the  damaged  portion  shall  be  cut  off,  and  held  at  the  disposal  of 
the  owner  or  agent.  The  quantity  so  trimmed  shall  also  be  expressed  on  the  sample-card 
with  ink.  If  the  damage  be  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  trimmed  off,  the  inspec- 
tors shall  refuse  to  classify  said  hogshead.  They  shall  give  a  sample  of  it,  expressing  the 
probable  extent  of  the  damage,  but  without  the  inspection  seal.  If,  upon  the  inspection 
of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco,  it  be  apparent  that  it  is  falsely  or  fraudulently  packed,  said 
hogshead  shall  be  marked  "  condemned,"  and  the  inspectors  shall  refuse  to  give  a  sample 
of  it  It  shall  then  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  owner  or  agents,  subject  to  the  same 
charges  as  if  it  had  been  inspected.  If  the  cask  of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  shall  prove  to 
be  of  green  or  unsound  timber,  the  inspectors  shall  provide  a  suitable  cask,  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner  or  agent 

Sec  10.  TTiere  shall  be  two  classes  of  tobacco,  to  wit:  admitted  and  refused. 

The  inspectors  shall  class  as  admitted^  all  tobacco  they  may  find  to  be  sound,  well 
cured,  and  in  good  keeping  condition ;  and  they  shall  class  as  refused,  all  such  tobacco 
as  they  may  find  to  be  soft,  high  in  case,  or  otherwise  imsound. 

Sec  II.  When  the  inspectors  are  called  upon  to  rcinspect  a  lot  of  tobacco,  they  shall 
make  a  copy  of  the  original  sample-card,  and  shall  write  on  it,  with  ink,  in  plain  letters, 
'*  re-inspected,"  and  shall  give  the  date  of  the  same. 

Sec  12.  When  the  inspection  of  one  or  more  hogsheads  of  tobacco  is  finished,  the  la- 
borers of  the  warehouse,  under  the  eye  of  an  inspector,  or  their  clerk,  shall  have  the  cask 
returned  to  the  tobacco,  and  the  loose  tobacco  shall  also  be  returned ;  and  should  it  be  im- 
possible to  put  it  all  in,  it  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  owner,  and  after  it  is 
E laced  under  the  press  it  shall  be  coopered  up,  in  good  condition  for  shipping,  each  cask 
aving  six  hoops.  The  cask  shall  then  be  weighed  by  an  inspector,  or  their  clerk,  and 
the  gross  weight  marked  in  ink  over  the  tare  weight  The  gross  weight,  the  tare,  and 
the  warehouse  number,  shall  also  be  marked  with  marking  irons,  by  cutting  with  the  same 
on  the  bilge  of  the  hogshead  or  cask,  and  the  cask  then  stored  away. 

Sec  13.  The  particulars  of  each  day's  inspection  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book,  to  be 
kept  in  each  warehouse  for  that  purpose,  in  which  shall  be  noted  all  the  marks  and  num- 
bers on  the  cask  when  received,  the  gross  weight,  tare,  warehouse  number,  inspection 
number,  by  whom  inspected,  and  for  whose  account. 

Sec  14.  The  samples,  and  a  certificate,  corresponding  vnth  the  record  6f  inspection, 
shall  then  be  issued  to  the  owner  or  agent,  and  shall  be  a  receipt  for  the  tobacco.  This 
certificate  shall  be  transferable  by  endorsement  or  otherwise,  which  shall  be  evidence  of 
its  delivery.  When  the  legal  holder  of  the  certificate  shall  call  for  the  delivery  of  the 
tobacco,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  have  the  hogshead  promptly  delivered  at 
some  opening  of  the  warehouse  which  is  accessible  by  a  paved  street 

Sec.  15.  On  receiving  tobacco  in  the  warehouse,  the  clerk  of  the  inspectors  shall  give 
temporary  receipts  to  the  owners  or  agents,  acknowledging  the  receipt  thereof,  which 
they  may  require  to  be  surrendered  upon  the  issuance  of  their  certificate  of  inspection  as 
hereinbefore  provided.  The  inspectors  shall  be  liable  for  all  tobacco  stored  with  them, 
and  shall  be  rvsponsible  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  same,  for  the  correctness  of  their 
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mnples  tnd  weights.    The  inepecton  shall  have  reootine  upon  the  paitieiilar  inspector 
or  inspectors,  whoae  neglect  or  wrong6il  act  has  caused  the  damage. 

Sec.  16.  llie  inspectors  themselves,  and  the  persons  employed  by  them,  are  prohibited 
from  dealing  or  trading  in  tobacco,  eidier  in  their  own  names,  or  in  the  names  of  others, 
or  in  ^py  manner  whatever,  or  from  being  connected  with,  or  having  any  interest  in,  the 
bosiness  of  other  persons  dealing  in  tobacco,  or  from  putting  up  loose  tobacco  in  bales  or 
hogsheads,  or  from  being  interested  in  any  manner  in  the  warehouses  rented  by  them  for 
the  storage  of  tobac^,  as  provided  by  this  law,  or  from  owning  or 'being  interested  in  any 
of  the  laborers  or  coopers  employed  in  the  warehouses,  or  from  having  any  interest  in  the 
drayage  of  tobacco  to  and  from  the  warehouses ;  and  upon  conviction  of  the  violation  of 
nay  one  of  the  above  prohibitions,  the  inspector,  or  other  person  soofiending,  shall  be  de« 
prived  of  his  office,  and  shall  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment  or  information 
in  the  proper  courts  of  the  state.  And  any  inspector,  upon  conviction  or  indictment,  of 
giving  wilfully  a  false  or  fraudulent  inspection,  or  accepting  a  bribe  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  shall  suffer  impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiary,  not  less  dian  three  months,  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Sec.  17.  That  all  tobacco  shall  be  inspected  by  two  inspectors,  in  the  presence  of  each 
other ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  a  third  inspector  shaU  be  called  in, 
who  shall  decide  upon  its  quality. 

Sec.  18.  That  all  tobacco  brought  to  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Lafayette,  for  sale, 
shall  be  inspected  before  it  is  sold,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  dolkrs  for  every  hogshead  or 
cask  sold  without  inspection,  to  be  recovered  of  the  party  violating  this  law,  at  the  suit 
of  any  inspector,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  state,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
inspector  suing.  There  shall  also  be  a  privilege  upon  the  tobacco,  into  whosesoever 
hands  it  may  be  placed  by  the  sale,  for  the  ab^ve  penalty.  The  suit  to  be  prescribed 
against,  if  not  brought  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  sale.  Provided^  that  nothing 
herein  contained  £all  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  inspection  of  tobacco  in  carrots, 
boxes,  bales,  stripped  or  stemmed  tobacco,  or  tdbacco  stems  in  hogsheads,  boxes,  or  bales, 
or  damaged  tobacco  sold  by  order  of  the  port-wardens,  on  the  levee,  or  of  tobacco  intended 
for  re-shipment  without  sale,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  agent  or  owner  of  the  same. 

Sec.  19.  The  inspectors  shall  not  inspect  tobacco  at  any  other  warehouses  than  those 
provided,  as  contemplated  by  this  law. 

Sec  30.  The  fees  for  receiving,  weighing,  inspecting,  storing  for  two  months,  cooper- 
ing, and  all  other  duties  imposed  by  this  law  upon  the  inspectors,  shall  not  exceed  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  hogshead,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  to 
the  seller.  For  re-inspecting,  re-wefghing,  and  coopering,  the  charge  shall  be  se^•enty- 
five  cents  for  each  hogshead. 

On  tobacco  remaining  in  store  more  than  two  months  from  date  of  receipt,  they  shall 
charge  extra  storage  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  month.  On  tobacco  stored  on 
which  there  is  no  inspection,  fifty  cents  per  month.  Tite  owner  or  agent  storing  the  to- 
bacco shall  be  bound  for  the  fees,  and  there  shall  be  a  privilege  upon  the  tobacco  for  them. 

Sec.  21.  The  board  of  inspectors  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  two  clerks  for  each  ware- 
house, to  hold  their  places  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board ;  the  first  to  receive  out  of  the 
funds  hereinafter  provided  at  the  rate  of,  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, the  other  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  dollars.  The  board  shall  also  be  allowed  to 
employ  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  and  coopers  for  each  warehouse. 

Sec.  22.  Should  any  vacancy  occur  in  the  board  of  inspectors,  by  death,  resignation, 
deprivation  of  office,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
appoint,  as  soon  thereafter  as  it  may  be  deemed  by  him  expedient,  a  competent  successor, 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  senate,  as  other  civil  appointments  made  by  the  governor ; 
and  the  inspector  so  appointed  shall,  in  all  respects,  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this 
act    All  appointments  under  this  section  shadl  be  for  the  unexpired  term  of  four  years. 

Sec.  23.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint 
a  competent  person,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizen  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  to  act  as  treasurer  to  the  said  board  of  inspectors.  The  salary  of  the 
treasurer  shall  be  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  said  treasurer  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
shall  give  bond,  with  two  good  securitiee,  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  each  security  shall  make  oath  that  be  is  worth  the  amount  for  which  he  is  se- 
curity, over  and  above  all  his  debts.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  said  office,  the  governor 
shall  supply  the  place  with  another  officer  as  soon  as  practicoble,  in  the  same  manner 
pointed  out  by  this  act  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  in  case  ot  vacancy. 

Sec.  94.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  <^  the  tieasurer  to  keep  the  books  and  accounts  of  all 
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moDe}fs  receiyed  and  disbursed,  to  collect  all  fees,  and  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
them,  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  ;  all  bills  of  which  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of  in- 
spectors. He  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  pay  to  each  inspector,  (all  other  demands 
upon  the  treasury  being  satisfied,)  equal  portions  of  any  moneys  in  his  hands,  provided 
that  these  payments  do  not  exceed,  to  each  inspector,  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  At  the  close  of  each  year,  commencing  the  first  day  of  November,*! 846, 
should  there  be  any  balance  in  his  hands  after  paying  the  various  clerks,  laborers,  rents  of 
warehouses,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  inspection  as  provided  by  this  law,  it  shall  be 
appropriated  as  follows: — That  the  surplus  fund  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  tobacco  trade,  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  state,  to  be  held  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  tobacco  trade  of 
this  city ;  that,  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  said  fund  may  be  from  time 
to  time  invested  in  the  purchase  of  ground  and  the  erection  of  buildings  thereon,  for  the 
storage  of  tobacco,  the  object  being  thereby  to  reduce  the  charges  in  tobacco  brought  to 
this  market,  the  legislature  having  the  power  at  their  discretion  to  dispose  of  property  90 
purchased,  and  buildings  erected,  and  re-investing,  for  the  same  purposes,  the  amount 
received,  whenever  it  shall  be  desirable  by  the  increase  of  the  city  and  advanced  value 
of  such  property. 

He  shall  furnish  to  the  state  treasurer  monthly  abstracts  of  all  monejrs  received  'and 
disbursed  by  him,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  inspectors.  The  treasurer 
shall  be  prohibited  from  being  interested  in  any  manner  in  the  warehouses,  or  in  the 
hands  employed  about  the  warehouses,  as  provided  by  this  act  For  any  wilful  violation 
of  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  the  treasurer  may  be  proceeded  against  by  information  or  in- 
dictment, and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  office,,  and  fined  not  less 
than  five  hundred,  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  any  corrupt  or  fraudulent  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  the  said  office,  or  for  any 
defalcation  in  the  payment  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  the  said  treasurer,  upon  conviction 
on  indictment  or  information,  the  said  treasurer  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary 
not  less  than  three  months,  nor  more  than  five  years.  But  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  exempt  said  treasurer  from  liability  in  civil  suits  for  any  damage  or  loss 
any  party  or  parties  may  have  sustained  by  the  neglect  or  wrongful  act  of  said  treasurer. 

Sec.  25.  That  the  books  required  by  this  law  to  be  kept  by  the  treasurer,  the  board  of 
inspectors,  and  the  clerks  of  the  warehouses,  shall,  at  all  times,  be  accessible  for  exami- 
nation l^  the  executive  officers  of  the  state,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  examination 
thereof ;  and  all  the  entries  shall  be  evidence  against  the  inspectors  and  the  officers  keep- 
ing them,  in  civil  or  criminal  casea 

Sec.  26.  Nothing  in  this  law  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  any  charge  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  state  for  any  of  the  salaries  or  expenses  provided  by  this  law — the  fees  of 
inspection  being  the  fund  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  paid. 

Sec.  27.  This  law  shall  go  into  effect  from  and  after  the  first  of  November,  1846.  The 
governor  shall  nominate  the  inspectors  and  treasurer,  under  this  law,  at  least  two  months 
prior  to  the  time  of  its  going  into  effect. 

Sec  28.  That  in  case  either  of  the  inspectors  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  on 
account  of  sickness,  he  may  nominate  a  deputy  to  the  board,  and  if  accepted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  said  board,  shall  do  and  perform  for  a  time,  not  longer  than  forty-five  days,  the 
duties  of  said  principal  inspector — he  being  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  said  deputy  as 
fully  as  if  he  had  performed  said  duties  himself. 

Sec  29.  All  laws  for  the  inspection  of  tobacco,  heretofore  passed,  are  hereby  repealed, 
from  and  after  the  time  that  this  act  shall  go  into  efiect 


SEMAPHORIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Tbeasurt  DsPARTMEirr,  June  12th,  1846. — This  Department  having  adopted  Rogers 
Sl  Black's  Semapboric  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  the  revenue  marine,  a  full  set  of  the 
flags,  with  a  copy  of  the  dictionary,  will  be  forwarded  to  each  vessel,  put  up. in  a  conve- 
nient chest 

A  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comprehensive  mode  of  communicating  intelligence 
between  the  vessels  of  the  revenue  marine,  or  between  them  and  other  vessels  at  sea,  as 
well  as  with  the  shore,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  as  the  use  of  this  mode  of 
communication  is  being  introduced  at  the  semapboric  stations  upon  the  sea-board,  you 
are  desired  to  embrace  every  opportunity  after  their  reception,  to  familiarize  the  officers 
with  their  use,  by  making  frequent  communications  when  in  si^t  of  other  vessels  so  pro- 
vided, dispensing  with  the  use  of  boats  to  communicate  or  receive  intellig^ce,  whenever 
circumstances  will  permit 

R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Tretuury. 
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SHOAL  IN  THE  SOOLOO  SEA. 

J.  Wadge,  commander  of  the  ship  Sultana,  off  Batavia  Roads,  August  2d,  1845,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press,  a  copy  of  which,  conmiuni- 
cating  the  discovery  of  Captain  Wadgc,  we  republish  na  an  important  contribution  to  our 
nautical  intelligence. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  at  10  50  A.  M.,  steering  south,  with  the  Hamburg  bark  Flora  in 
company,  and  with  a  moderate  westerly  wind,  observed  the  water  suddenly  to  change 
color,  and,  on  looking  over  the  sides,  saw  rocks  under  the  bottom ;  hauled  immediately 
dose  to  the  wind.  The  lead-line  being  already  stretched  along,  hove  and  got  soundings 
of  seven  and  ten  fathoms.  We  were  on  the  bank  for  about  five  minutes,  and  inmie<K- 
ately  deepened  to  no  bottom  at  fifty  fathoms.  Steered  south  again  ;  Flora  in  company 
three  miles  ahead.  At  11  40,  observed  a  shoal  appearance  ahead,  and  the  Flora  having 
tacked  suddenly,  and  hoisted  her  ensign,  we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward. When  we  tacked,  the  Cagaynes  Islands  were  just  visible  half  way  up  the  mizzen 
topmast  rigging,  bearing  S.  by  W.,  }  W.  When  in  seven  fathoms,  the  bank  seen  from 
aloft,  appeared  to  be  about  three  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  close  to  leeward  of  us 
there  appeared  to  be  much  less  water.  We  must  have  passed  over  the  western  extreme. 
At  1  A.  M.,  lowered  a  cutter,  and  sent  her  away  to  examine  the  shoal,  boat  steering  E. 
by  S.  ^  S.,  and  got  the  following  soundings :  No  ground  35  fathoms,  immediately  after- 
wards 11-7-5.4-3-3-3,  and  one  cast  of  1}  fathoms.  This  appeared  to  be  the  dealest 
part,  and  seemed  to  be  about  three  miles  in  length.  After  shoal  cast  of  1}  fathoms,  still 
steering  E.  by  S.,  had  three  casts  of  3  fathoms ;  then  steering  N.,  and  after  pulling  one 
hundred  yards,  got  the  following  soundings :  3-4-5-7-10,  and  no  ground  at  35  fathoms. 
This  shoal,  seen  from  aloft,  appeared  to  extend  many  miles  to  the  southward ;  and  may 
even  reach  to  the  Cagaynes  Island,  the  position  of  which  b  wrong  on  the  chart.  Our  po- 
sition at  noon  by  both  ships,  was  in  latitude  09°  57'  43''  N.  and  longitude  121°  22'  30"  E., 
which  places  the  seven  fathoms  patch  in  longitude  121°  23'  36"  E.,  and  latitude  09°  50'  30" 
N.,  and  the  position  of  the  boat  when  in  the  least  water,  latitude  09°  58'  45"  N.,  and  lon- 
gitude 121°  23'  56"  E.,  by  good  chronometers.  Since  our  arrival  at  this  port,  we  have 
taken  several  careful  observations  of  the  sun  before  and  after  noon,  for  our  chronometers, 
and  find  them,  by  the  meridian  of  the  Batavia  observatory,  (which  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  accurately  ascertained,)  to  be  very  correct,  so  that  every  dependence  may  be 
placed  in  the  above  information. 


FRENCH  ISLANDS  OF  SAINT  PETER  AND  MIQUELON. 

The  light-house  lately  erected  on  the  hill  called  the  Head  of  Gallantry,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  St  Peter,  was  lighted,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  15th  of  September 
last,  and  will  continue  henceforth  to  be  so  every  evening.  This  light  is  of  the  second 
class,  and  a  permanent  one.  Its  exact  bearings  are  46°  45'  50"  latitude  N.,  and  58°  30' 
longitude  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.  As  it  stands  210  English  feet  above  the  highest 
equinoctial  tide's  water,  it  will  be  seen,  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  miles  distance. 

When  reaching  the  islands  by  the  south,  it  will  stand  west  northwest  to  north  north- 
east six  degrees  east ;  but  when  reaching  them  by  the  north,  it  will  be  concealed  by  the 
highlands  of  St.  Peter,  running  north  northeast  six  degrees  east  to  west  northwest 


LIGHT-HOUSE  ON  THE  GRONSKARS. 

The  Royal  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Navy  Board  makes  knowi^for  the  information 
of  mariners,  that  the  former  coal  light  on  the  light-house  on  the  soiRn  point  of  the  island 
of  Oland,  has  been  replaced  by  a  fixed  lentille  light  of  the  second  class  (a  feu  fixe;) 
which  would  be  lighted,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  fiiBt  of  the  present  month,  giving  a 
strong  light  over  the  horizon  from  N.  W.  and  S.  to  N.  E.  to  E.  }  E.  on  the  compass,  and 
ought  to  be  visible  in  clear  weather  during  the  night,  from  an  ordinary  ship's  deck,  at  a 
di^ce  of  from  four  to  five  geographical  or  German  miles.  From  north  to  60°  east, 
(N.  E.  to  E.  i  E.)  or  towards  the  land  of  Oland,  upon  which  side  a  reflector  has  been 
placed,  the  light  will  appear  more  feint,  and  disappear  altogether  sooner.  This  light  will 
be  kept  burning  all  the  year  during  those  hours  which  have  been  fixed  for  the  other  light- 
houses in  the  kingdom,  and  in  conformity  with  the  royal  ordinance  of  the  16th  May,  182  7 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT  AND  BRANCHEa 

The  mint  of  the  United  States  was  established  in  April,  1792,*  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, then  located  at  Philadelphia.  The  annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  branch  mints,  for  1845,  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1846.  This  report  furnishes  many  details  of  interest,  relating  to  the  mint  ope- 
rations of  that  and  former  yeara. 

It  appears,  from  the  report  of  ICr.  Pattenon,  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint, 
that  the  building  of  the  branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  for  which  provisioa  was  made  at  the^ 
last  session  of  Congress,  has  been  advancing  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent,  and 
is  now  nearly  completed.  The  new  machinery  for  this  mint  was  made  in  the  work-shop 
of  the  Philadelphia  mint,  and  has  been  finished,  and  forwarded  to  Charlotte.  Operations 
have  probably  been  commenced  at  that  branch. 

In  1845,  the  coinage  at  the  principal  mint  amounted  to  (^t^^^^^O)  comprising 
(2,574,653  in  gold,  (803,200  in  silver,  and  $38,948  in  copper  coins,  and  composed  of 
94^3,607  pieces.  The  deposits  of  gold  within  the  year  amounted  to  (2,578,494,  and 
those  of  silver  to  (815,415. 

At  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint,  die  coinage  amounted  to  (1,750,000,  comprising 
(680,000  in  gold,  and  (1,750,000  in  silver  coins,  and  composed  of  2,412,500  pieces. 
The  deposits  for  coinage  amounted  to  (646,980  in  gold,  and  (1,058,071  in  silver. 

The  branch  mint  at  DaUonega  received,  during  the  year,  deposits  of  gold  to  the  value 
of  (498,632,  and  its  coinage  amounted  to  (501,795,  composed  of  90,629  half  eagles, 
and  19,460  quarter  eagles. 

The  whole  coinage  for  the  year,  at  the  three  mints  in  operation,  amounted  to  (5,668,595, 
comprising  (3,756,447  in  gold,  (1,873,200  in  silver,  and  (38,948  in  copper  coins. 

TABLE  I. — STATEMSHT   OF  DEPOSITS  AITD  OOmAOE  AT  THE  UDTT  OF  THE  T7NITED  STATES  AKD 
BRANCHES,  IIT  THE  TEAE  1845. 

DevodU^Gold, 
U.S.  Coins, 

Mints.                            old  stand.       Fbr'n  coins.        U.  8.  bullion.  For.  bullion.  Total. 

Dahlonega,  Ga., (498,632     (498,632 

New  Orleans, (1,980        (618,315            20,313  (6,372  646,980 

Philadelphia, 27.793        1,935,703           489,382  125,616  2,578,494 

Total, (29,773     (2,554,018     (1.008,327     (131,988     (3,724,106 

Total  gold 
For.  colas.       For.boUloB.       U.S.ballioB.        Total.  and  sUver. 

Dahlonega,  Ga., (498,632 

NewOrieans, (1,047.145  (10,926        (1,058,071        1,705,051 

Philadelphia, 732,437  78,209  (4,769        815,415       3,393,909 

Total, (1,779,582         (89,135  (4,769  (1,873,486     (5,597,592 

Coinage — Silver, 

9   Bollars.       Halves.      Qvaiters.       Dimes.       Half  dimes.        Value. 
Pieee»,         PieuM*  Pieces.  Pieces.  Pieces.  DoUars. 

Dahlonega,  Ga., * 

NewOrieans, 2,094.000    230,000    1,070,000 

PhUadelphia 24.500       589,000    922,000    1,755,000    1,564,000       8034WO 

Total. 24,500    2,683,000    922,000    1,985,000    1.564.000    1.873,200 

*  For  a  list  of  the  acts  eetabliabing  and  regulating  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  branches,  and  for  regulating  coins,  see  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July,  1846,  Volume 
XVr^  page  100. 
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Coinage — Geld, 

Halves.  aiiail»n.        Valna. 

Pisces,      Pieon.  DoUun, 

I>ahlonega,Ga., 90,629    19,460    501,795  00 

NewOrleins, 47,500    41,000    680,000  00 

Philadelphia, 26,153  417,099    91,0512,574,652  50 


Baglec 
Pisus. 


TOTAL  eOLD  AND  tILTBE. 
Number.  Value. 

PiecM.  DoUarg. 

110,089  501,795  00 
2.412,500  1,750,000  00 
9,283,607  3,416,800  54 


Total, 73,653  548,728  110,5113,756/147  50   11,806,196  5,668.595  54 

The  total  Dumb^t  of  oopper  oenta  coined  in  1845.  was  3,894,804 ;  the  yalue  of  which 
was  938,948  04 

TABLE  IL — STATBMXHT  OF  THE  ANlft7AL  AMOlTIfTB  OF  DEPOSITS  OF  GOLD,  FOE  OOmAaE,  AT  THE 

Mnrr  of  the  u.  states  and  n:s  beanches,  feom  mdtes  in  the  v.  states. 


Periodf.         YiiflnUu 

1824. 

1825 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 92,500 

1830. 24.000 

1831, 26.000 

1832, 34,000 

1833, 140,000 

1834, 62,000 

1835. 60,400 

1836, 62,000 

1837 52,000 

1838 55,000 

1839, 57,600 

1840, 38,995 

1841.......       25,736 

1842, 42,163 

1843, 48,148 

1844, 40,596 

1845, 86,783 


Deposited 
N.Car.  8. 
95,000  .. 
17.000  .. 
20,000  .. 
21,000  .. 
46,000  .. 
134,000 
204,000 
294,000 
458,000 
475,000 
380,000 
363,500 
148,100 
116,900 
66,000 
53,500 
36,804 
76,431 
61,629 
62,873 
194,917 
365,886 


at  the  UnUed  States  Mint, 

OaroUaa.       Georgia.   Tennewee.  Alatiama. 


93,500 

26,000 

22,000 

45,000 

66,000 

38,000 

42,400 

55,200 

29,400 

13,000 

6,300 

5,319 

3,440 

223 

5,099 

11.856 

5,386 


9212,000  . 
196,000 

91,000  . 
1,000  . 
7,000  . 
3,000  . 

100  . 

300  . 

140,000 

216,000 

415,000 

319,900 
201,400 
83,600  . 

36,000 
20,300 
91,113 
139,796 
1504J76 
56,619 
30,739 
17,325 

1,500  . 
300 
104 

14^12 

2.'788 
2,240 
3,202 

9500 
4,431 
1,863 
5,579 
4,786 
12,298 
6,472 

Total. 
95,000 
17,000 
20,000 
21,000 
46,000 
140,000 
466,000 
520,000 
678,000 
868,000 
898,000 
698,500 
467.000 
282,000 
171.700 
138.500 
176.766 
248,478 
273,587 
180,728 
295,022 
489,382 


9822,020  93,500.540  9378.123  92,306,068  923,746  935.929  97.100,663 


TABLE  n. — CONTINUED. 


Deposited  at  the  Branch  Mints^  and  total  at  Mint  and  Branches, 


Tot  U.S.  gold 
atmtJtb'eh'i. 

Pertodf. 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

Dahloaega,aa. 

N.  Orleans. 

Tot.  blanch  mti. 

1838. 

9127,000 

9135.700 

9700 

9263,400 

9435,100 

1839. 

126.836 

113.035 

6,869 

246,740 

385.240 

1840. 

124,726 

121,8S8 

2,835 

249,419 

426,185 

1841, 

129,847 

161,974 

1,818 

293,630 

542,117 

1842, 

174,508 

323,372 

5,630 

503,510 

777,097 

1B43. 

272,064 

570,080 

22,573 

864,717 

1,045,445 

1844, 

167,348 

479,794- 

25,036 

672,178 

967,200 

1845, 

498,632 

20,313 

518,945 

1,008.327 

91,122.329        92,404.445        985,774        93.612,548      910,713,211 

In  addition  to  the  deposits  from  the  states,  enumerated  in  this  table,  it  appears  that  in 
1831,  from  other  sources  not  designated,  there  was  91)000 ;  in  1835,  if,VlfiXSb  ;  in  1838. 
9300;  in  1842.  913.727;  in  1843.  9415;  in  1844,  92.377;  in  1845.  94.328— tot^J, 
934.237. 
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TABLE  ra. — STATEMENT  OP  THB  AMOUNTS  COINED  ANNCATXT  AT  THE  ! 


:  BRANCH  MINTS,  FROM  THE 
CaMMENCEMENT  OF  THEIB  OPERATIONS  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1845. 


Mints  and  periods. 


£ 
o 

I 


& 

I 


fl838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 


Totals 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
ri843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 


L  Total,.. 

1838... 

1839... 

1840... 

1841... 
,1842.., 
^1843... 

1844... 

1845... 


.Total,.... 
Aggregate,^.. 


Mints  and  periods. 


6 

Zi 


1838., 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 


,  Total,.., 
Aggregate, . 


Mints  and  periods. 


5 


1838.. 
1839.. 
1840., 
1841.. 
1842., 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 


.Total,  . 
Aggregate,  . 


Eagles. 
Pieces. 


Gold, 

Halves. 
Pieces. 
12,886 
23,467 
18,994 
21,467 
27,480 
44.353 
23,631 

172,278 
20,583 
18,939 
22,896 
30,495 
59,608 
98.452 
88,982 
90,629 

430,584 


Quarters. 

Pieces. 

7,894 
18,173 
12,834 
10,281 

8,642 
26,096 
11,622 

95,542 


13,674 

3,532 

4,164 

4,643 

36,209 

17,332 

19,460 


Numlier. 
Pieces. 

20,780 
41,640 
31,828 
31,748 
36,122 
70,449 
35,253 

267,820 

20,583 

32,613  ' 

26,428 

34,659 

64,251 

134,661 

106,314 

110,089 


Value. 
DeUars. 

84,165 
162.767 
127,055 
133.038 
159,005 
287,005 
1474J10 

1,100,245 
102,915 
128,880 
123,310 
162,885 
309,648 
582,782 
488,600 
501,795 


99,014  529,598       2,400,815 


2,500 

27,400 

175,162 

118.700 

47,500 


30,400 
8,350 

16,400 
101,075 
364,600 

41,000 


9,396 

26,200 

7,380 

19,800 

368,002 


9,396 
56,600 
18,230 
63,600 
644,239 
483,300 
88,500 


23,490 

217,500 

85,200 

405,500 

3,177,000 

3,010,000 

680,000 


371,262  561,825         430,788       1,363,865       7,598,690 


371,262       1,164,687 
Sazer, 


625,344      2,161,283     11,099,750 


Half  dollars. 
Pieces. 

**ii6,'6o6 

855,100 

401,000 

957,000 

2,268,000  . 

2,005,000 

2,094,000 

8,696,100 
8,696,100 

TOTAL 

Number. 
Pieces. 

402,430 
2,467,600 
3,390,300 
3,675,500 
4,096,000 
3,386,000 
2,965,000 
2,324,000 


Qr.  dollars. 
Pieces, 


425.200 
452,000 
769,000 
968,000 
740,000 


3,354,200 
3,354,200 

or  SILVER. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

40,243 

240,160 

698,100 

555,000 

890,250 

131,000 

1,198,500 

1,070,000 


Dimes. 

Pieces. 

402,430 

1,291,600 

1,175,000 

2,007,500 

2,020,000 

150,000 

"230,006 

7,276,530 

7,276,530 


Hf.  dimes. 
Pieces. 

935,000 

815,000 
350,000 


3,380,000 
3,380,000 


WHOLB  COIIfAGB. 

Number.                     Value. 

Pieces. 

DoUars. 

402,430 

40,243 

2,476,996 

263,650 

3,446,900 

915,600 

3.693.730 

640,200 

4,159,600 

1,295,750 

4,030,239 

4,568,000 

3.448,300 

4,208,500 

2,412,500 

1,750,000 

22,706,830 
22,706,830 


6,083,253 
6,083,253 


24.070.695 
24,868,013 


13,681,943 
17,183,003 
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TABLE  17. — COINAGE  OP  THE  MINT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  W  THE  SEVERAL  TEAILS  FBOM  ITS 
ESTABLISHMENT,  IN  1792,  AND  INCLUDING  THE  COINAGE  OP  THE  BRANCH  MINTS  PBOM  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OP  THEIR  OPERATIONS,  IN  1838. 


OOLO. 

fllLVBR. 

COPPIK. 

WBOLB 

COXXAOI. 

Tears. 

Valae. 

Value. 

Value. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Value. 

1793,  > 

1794, J 
1795,  ) 

871,485  00 

$370,683  80 

911,373  00 

1,835*420 

$453,541  80 

1796^ 

102,727  50 

79,077  50 

10,324  40 

1.219.370 

192,129  40 

1797, 

103.422  50 

12,591  45 

9.510  34 

1,095,165 

125,524  29 

1798, 

205,610  00 

330,291  00 

9,797  00 

1,368,241 

545,698  00 

1799, 

213,285  00 

423,515  00 

9,106  68 

1,365.681 

645,906  68 

1800, 

317,760  00 

224,296  00 

29.279  40 

3,337,972 

571.335  40 

1801, 

422,570  00 

74,758  00 

13,628  37 

1.571,390 

510.956  37 

1802, 

423,310  00 

58,343  00 

34,422  83 

3.615.869 

516.075  83 

1803, 

258,377  50 

87,118  00 

25,203  03 

2,780,830 

370,698  53 

1804, 

258,642  50 

100,340  50 

12,844  94 

2,046,839 

371,827  94 

1805, 

170,367  50 

149,388  50 

13,483  48 

2,260,361 

3334^39  48 

1806, 

324,505  00 

471,319  00 

5,260  00 

1,815,409 

801,084  00 

1807, 

437,495  00 

597,448  75 

9,652  21 

2,731,345 

1.044,595  96 

1808, 

284,665  00 

684,300  00 

13,090  00 

2,935,888 

982,055  00 

1809, 

169,375  00 

707,376  00 

8,001  53 

2.861,834 

884,752  53 

1810, 

501/135  00 

638,773  50 

15,660  00 

3,056,418 

1,155,868  50 

1811, 

497,905  00 

608.340  00 

2,495  95 

1,649,670 

1,108,740  95 

1812, 

290,435  00 

814,029  50 

10,755  00 

2,761,646 

1,115.219  50 

1813, 

477,140  00 

620,951  50 

4,180  00 

1,755331 

1,102,271  50 

1814, 

77,270  00 

561,687  50 

3,578  30 

1,833,859 

642,535  80 

1815, 

3,175  00 

17,308  00 

69,867 

20,483  00 

56,785  57 

647,267  50 

1,345,064  50 

1816, 

28.575  75 

28,2'69*82 
39,484  00 
31,670  00. 

2,888,135 

5,163,967„ 

5,537,084 

1817, 

607,783  50 

1818, 

242,940*06 

1,070,454  50 

1819, 

258,615  00 

1,140,000  00 

26.710  00 

5.074.723 

1,425,.325  00 

1820, 

1,319,030  00 

501,680  70 

44,075  50 

6,492,509 

1,864,786  20 

1821, 

189,325  00 

825,762  45 

3,890  00 

3,139,249 

1,018,977  45 

1822, 

88,980  00 

805,806  50 

20,723  39 

3,813,788 

915.509  89 

1823, 

72.425  00 

895,550  00 

2,166,845 
4,786,894 

967,975  00 
1.858,297  00 

1824, 

934^00  00 

1,752,477  00 

12,620*00 

1825, 

156,385  00 

1,564,583  00 

14,926  00 

5,178,760 

1.735,894  00 

1826, 

924^45  00 

2,002,090  00 

16,344  25 

5.774,434 

2,110,679  25 

1827, 

131.565  00 

2,8694200  00 

23,577  32 

9.097,845 

3.024,342  32 

1828, 

140,145  00 

1,575.600  00 

25,636  24 

6,196,853 

1,741,381  24 

1829, 

295,717  50 

1,994,578  00 

16,580  00 

7,674,501 

2,306,875  50 

1830, 

643,105  00 

2,495,400  00 

17,115  00 

8,357,191 

3,155,620  00 

1831, 

714,270  00 

3,175,600  00 

33,603  60 

11,792,284 

3.923,473  60 

1832, 

798,435  00 

2,579,000  00 

23,620  00 

9,128,387 

3,401,055  00 

1833, 

978.550  00 

2,759,000  00 

28,160  00 

10,307,790 

3,765,710  00 

1834, 

3,954,270  00 

3,415,002  00 

19,151  00 

11,637,643 

7,388,423  00 

1835, 

2,186.175  00 

3,443,003  00 

39,489  00 

15,996.342 

5.668,667  00 

1836, 

4,135,700  00 

3.606,100  00 

23,100  00 

13,719.333 

7.764,900  00 

1»37, 

1,148,305  00 

2,096,010  00 

55,583  00 

13,010,721 

3,299,898  00 

1838, 

1,809,595  00 

2,333,243  00 

63,702  00 

15,780,311 

4,206,540  00 

1839, 

1,355,885  00 

2.189,296  00 

31,286  61 

11,811,594 

\  3,576,467  61 

1840, 

1,675,302  50 

1,726,703  00 

24,627  00 

10,558,240 

3,426,632  50 

1841, 

1.091,597  50 

1,132,750  00 

15,973  67 

8,811.968 

2,240,321  17 

1842, 

1,834,170  50 

2,332,750  00 

23,833  90 

11,743,153 

4.190,754  40 

1843, 

8,108,797  50 

3,834,750  00 

24,283  20 

14,640,582 

11,967,830  70 

1844, 

5,428,230  00 

2,235,550  00 

23,987  52 

9,051,834 

7,687,767  52 

1B45, 

3,756,447  50 

1,873,200  00 

38,948  04 

11,806,196 

5,668,595  54 

$48,310,365  50  $66,493,434  90  $1,042,556  52  305,106,101  $115,846,356  92 
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BANKS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Conyention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  now  in  session  at  Albany,  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  passed  a  resolution  on  the  16th  of  June,  1846, 
direct! Dg  the  Comptroller  to  report  a  list  of  the  incorporated  banks  of  New  York,  the  time 
of  their  incorporadon,  or  renewal,  when  their  charters  expire,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
of  each ;  also  a  list  of  such  of  the  banks  subject  to  the  **  Safety  Fund  "  law  as  have  be- 
come insolvent,  and  the  amount  contributed  and  paid  out  of  that  fund  to  the  creditors  of 
such  insolvent  banks ;  a  list  (^  the  banks  established  under  the  **  act  to  authorize  the  bu* 
siness  of  banking  f  where  the  same  purport  to  be  located,  and  the  business  carried  on ; 
the  actual  capital,  09  returned  to  his  office,  (Comptroller's,)  by  the  applicants  to  him  for 
circulating  notes ;  the  amount  of  such  notes  delivered  by  him  to  each  banking  association 
or  individual  banker,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  secnrities  transferred  to  him  for 
the  redemption  of  such  notes ;  also  a  list  of  such  of  the  last-mentioned  banks  which  have 
failed  to  redeem  their  notes,  by  reason  of  insolvency,  or  otherwise ;  the  amount  of  the  cir- 
culating notes  of  such  banks,  unredeemed,  or  not  returned  to  him,  and  the  loss,  (if  any,) 
and  the  amount  thereof,  upon  the  securities  transferred  to  him,  for  the  payment  of  said 
circulating  notes. 

The  report,  or  statements,  in  answer  to  these  inquiries,  by  A.  C.  Flag©,  Esq.,  the 
Comptroller,  have  been  prepared  by  that  gentleman,  with  his  accustomed  predsion  and 
accuracy,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Convention.  The  following  statements,  derived 
from  it,  embrace  a  summary  view  of  the  tabular  statements  connected  with  the  report, 
besides  other  explanatory  matter,  and  information  of  sufficient  interest  for  preservation  in 
this  department  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

From  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  of  all  the  incorporatod 
banks  now  in  operation,  is  $30,491,460.  The  debts  of  two  of  the  banks  which  have 
failed  have  beeapaid  from  the  assets  of  the  banks,  without  calb'ng  on  the  Safety  Fund  ; 
these  are  the  La  Fayette  Bank  in  New  York,  and  the  Oswego  Bank  in  Oswego.  The 
capital  of  the  eleven  Safety  Fund  banks  which  have  failed,  amounts  to  a  total  of 
$3,150,000.  These  banks  have  paid  into  the  Safety  Fund,  $86,379  42  f  and  there  has 
been  paid  from  the  Safety  Fund,  on  account  of  nine  of  them,  the  sum  of  $2,447,997  41. 

There  is  yet  to  be  paid  from  the  Safety  Fund,  $66,000  on  account  of  the  Clinton 
County  Bank,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  from  1842,  and  $74,000  on  account  of  the 
Bank  of  Lyons.  Deducting  $50,000  to  be  realized  from  the  assets  of  the  City  Bank 
of  Buflklo,  and  from  some  mortgages  received  from  the  Clinton  County  Bank,  it 
will  leave  $134,000  to  be  drawn  from  the  Safety  Fund,  making  the  total  loss  to  that 
Fond  equal  to  $2,581,997  41.  A  portion  of  this  sum  has  been  paid  to  the  creditors  of 
insolvent  Safety  Fund  banks,  in  6  per  cent  stock,  issued  under  chapter  114  of  the  laws  of 
1845,  and  for  the  reimbursement  of  which  the  future  contributions  of  the  Safety  Fund  are 
pledged.  The  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal,  of  the  stock  issued  and  to  be  issued, 
will  absorb  the  entire  contributions  of  half  of  1  per  cent  annually  on  the  capital  of  all 
the  Safety  Fund  banks,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  charters  of  those  insti- 
tutions. 

The  cash  paid  into  the  Treasury,  by  the  banks,  on  account  of  the  Safety  Fund,  from 

1831  to  1845,  amounts  to $1,188,422  76 

Revenue  of  fund  added  tocapital, , 36,363  23 

Making  a  total  of. $1,224,785  99 

When  eight  or  ten  of  the  Safety  Fund  banks  had  suspended  the  payment  of  their  debts, 
an  act  was  passed,  (chapter  247  of  the  laws  of  1842,)  authorizing  the  banks  which  dia 
not  suspend,  to  conunute  for  their  payments  to  the  Safety  Fund  for  six  years  in  advance, 
by  paying  3  per  cent  on  the  capital,  in  the  bills  of  the  suspended  banks,  and  a  rebate  of 
interest  was  allowed  to  the  contributing  bank,  from  the  date  of  payment  to  the  time  when 
the  annual  contributions  of  half  of  1  per  cent  would  be  payable.  Sixty-four  banks  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  commuting,  and  paid  to  the  Treasurer  $477,609  in  the 
notes  of  brc^en  banks,  on  which  they  were  allowed  a  rebate  of  $74,186  44. 

The  future  contributions  to  the  Safety  Fund  which  were  not  commuted  for,  under  die 
act,  chapter  247  of  the  laws  of  18^,  have  been  anticipated,  by  the  issue  of  stock  for  the 
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payment  of  ibe  debts  of  the  nine  banks  which  failed  prior  to  1843,  as  proTided  for  by  the 
act,  chapter  114  of  the  laws  of  1845.  The  Safety  Fond,  therefore,  is  used  up  and  mort- 
gaged for  liabilities  already  incurred,  and  there  is  no  provision  which  can  be  made  avail, 
able  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  Safety  Fond  bonks  which  may  become  insolvent 
hereafter. 

The  original  Bank  Fund  act  of  1829,  (chapter  94,)  provided  for  the  payment  of  aU 
dthU  of  insolvent  Safety  Fund  bands,  from  the  Bank  Fund.  The  act  of  1842,  (diapter 
247,  section  8,)  provides  that  the  act  of  1829  "  shall  be  so  amended,  ^at  wherever  the 
word  *  debts'  occurs,  the  same  shall  be  stricken  out,  and  the  words  *  circulating  notes'  in- 
serted." This  releases  the  Safety  Fund  from  the  payment  of  any  of  the  liabilities  of  in- 
solvent banks,  except  those  created  by  the  issue  i^  circulating  notes.  A  history  of  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  1842  and  1845,  and  their  effect  on  the  Safety  Fund,  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  Comptroller's  annual  reports  for  1843  and  1846. 

It  further  appears  that  seventy-one  bonks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  913f'^37,654, 
have  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  securities  to  the  amount  of  $7,462,253,  and  have 
received  from  the  Comptroller  droulating  notes  to  the  amount  of  $6,641,756.  The  se- 
curities thus  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes,  consist  of — 

Bonds  and  mortgages, » $1,615,256  11 

New  York  State  stocks, 4,014,281  47 

United  States  stocks, 105,000  00 

Indiana,  (confined  to  2  banks,) 158,000  00 

Illinois,  (affecting  14  banks,) 513,000  00 

Arkansas,  (afiecting  15banks^... 499,000  00 

Alabama,  (confined  to  1  bank,) 34,000  00 

Michigan,  (affecting  15  banks,) 500,293  00 

Cash  in  deposit,  (for  6  banks,) 23^413  60 

$7,468,244  18 

Add  for  cents, 8  82 

$7,462,253  00 
Twenty-nine  banks,  established  under  the  **  Act  to  authorize  the  business  c(  banking," 
which  have  failed  to  redeem  their  notes,  by  reason  of  insolvency  or  otherwise,  have  coiv 
eequently  been  closed,  and  the  securities  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  the  circulating  notes  of  such  banks.  The  nominal  amount  of  securities  deposited  with 
the  Comptroller,  by  these  twenty-nine  banks,  as  shown  in  the  table,  was   $1,555,338  00 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  securities, 953,371  75 

Circulating  notes  at  the  time  of  failure, 1,233,374  00 

Circulating  notes  outstanding,  June  20, 1846, 27,551  00 

If  the  amount  of  notes  outstanding,  ($27,551,)  be  deducted  from  the  amount  in  eirou- 
iotion  at  the  time  of  failure,  ($1,233,374,)  it  shows  a  difference  of  $1,205,823,  which  is 
the  amount  of  notes  surrendered  to  the  Comptroller ;  but  this  sum  greatly  exceeds  the 
amount  actually  paid  to  bill-holders  from  the  proceeds  of  the  securities  of  the  bonks.  A 
single  case  will  be  given  to  explain  how  this  difference  arises.  An  individual  presents  for 
redemption  a  twenty  dollar  note,  on  a  bank  which  pays  only  75  per  cent  of  its  circulation 
from  the  avails  of  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller.  This  person  is  paid 
$15  in  money,  and  gets  a  certificate  that  he  has  surrendered  $20,  has  been  paid  $15, 
and  that  there  is  due  him  $5  from  the  bank  which  issued  the  note.  In  no  instance,  has 
anything  been  realized  from  the  receiver  of  a  free  bonk  to  pay  these  certificates ;  in  two 
or  three  cases,  where  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller  were  left  out  of  the  first 
dividend,  recoveries  have  been  had,  and  the  certificate  redeemed  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  avails  of  such  securities. 

The  law  requires  that  all  mortgages  taken  as  security  for  notes,  shall  be  on  improved, 
productive,  unincumbered  lands,  worth,  independendy  of  any  buildings  thereon,  at  least 
double  the  amount  for  which  they  are  taken.  Appraisers  have  been  selected,  and  their 
estimates  were  made  under  oath ;  and  yet,  when  the  value  of  these  mortgages  have  been 
tested  by  forced  sales,  the  average  product  of  nineteen  banks  exhibits  a  loas  equal  to  about 
thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  average  loss  on  New  York  State  stocks  and  bonds  and 
mortgages,  taken  together,  is  about  sixteen  cents  on  the  dollar.  These  are  the  only  se- 
curities now  authorized  to  be  taken  for  the  redemption  of  circulating  notes. 

The  twenty-nine  banks  before  referred  to,  had  deposited  with  the  Comptroller,  secuii* 

ties  in  State  stocks  and  mortgagee  to  the  amount  of. $1,555,338  00 

These  produced  on  sale, 953,371  75 

ShowlDg  a  loss  on  the  securities  of. $601,966  25 
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At  the  time  of  failure,  these  twenty-nine  banks  had  in  circulation  notes  to  the  amoont 
of  J1^33,374. 

On  these  notes,  the  payments  were  equal  to  an  average  of  76  per  cent ;  the  total  loss 
to  bill-holders  being  $292,344  36.  It  is  thus  shown,  that  while  the  banks  have  lost 
9601}966  25,  on  that  portion  of  their  securities  deposited  with  the  Comptroller,  the  hold- 
ers of  their  notes  have  lost  $292,34-1  36,  or  a  fraction  less  than  24  per  cent  on  the 
amount  in  drculaiion  at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  banks  respectively. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1844-46. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  1846,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  a  resolution  re- 
quiring  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  **  a  statement  of  the  revenue  received  from  cus- 
toms for  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  present  year,  and  the  amount  expected  from  that 
source  for  the  present  quarter."  Under  date  Treasury  Department,  July  13th,  1846,  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker  transmitted  to  that  branch  of  the  government,  the  statement  which  we 
publish  below : 

The  receipts  from  customs  for  the  fiscal  year  terminating  on  the  30th  of  June,  1845, 
and  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  are 
given  from  the  ofiicial  returns  for  moneys  actually  paid  into  the  treasury. 

The  ofiicial  returns  for  moneys  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  are  not  quite  fully  completed,  but  can  vary 
only  a  very  small  sum  from  the  amount  given  in  the  estimate  of  $6,270,000. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  customs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  are  less  than  the  receipts  tor  the  fiscal  year  prece- 
ding, by  the  sum  of  $846,197  28. 

RBCEIFTS  FBOM  THE  CUSTOMS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  THE  30tB  JUNE,  1845  AND  .1846. 

Quarter  ending  30th  September,  1844, $10,873,718  04 

"  "  •*  1845, 8,861,932  14 

Excess  in  1844, $2,011,785  90 

Quarter  ending  3l6t  December,  1844, $4,067,445  15 

"  "  1845, « 4.192,790  77 

Excess  in  1845, $125,345  02 

Quarter  ending  31at  March,  1845, $6,385,558  83 

«  "         "       1846 7,357,192  51 

Excess  in  1846, $971,633  68 

Quarter  ending  30th  June,  1845, $6,201,390  68 

"  '      "  1846,  ascertained  and  estimated, 8,280,000  06 

Excess  in  1846, $68,609  32 

Quarter  ending  30th  September,  1844, $10,873,718  04 

"             3l8t  December,    1844, 4,067,445  15 

••             3l8t  March,          1845, 6,385,558  83 

30th  June,           1845, 6,201,390  68 

$27,528,112  70 

Quarter  ending  30ih  September,  1845 $8,861,932  14 

31at  December,  1845, 4,192,790  77 

"             31st  March,        1846, 7,357,192  51 

"             30th  June,          1846, 6,270,000  00 

$25,681,915  42 

1844  and  1845, $27,528,112  70 

1845  and  1846, 26,681,915  42 

Excess  in  1844  and  1845 $646,197  28 
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RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  STATISTICS. 


CAPACITY  OF  RAILROADS  FOR  BUSDHSSa 
Ths  Reading  Railrotd,  which  ia  ninety-two  miles  in  length,  transported,  in  the  year 
1845, 800,000  tons  of  coal ;  and  in  the  single  month  of  July  last,  104,000  tons.  The  bu- 
sinesB  for  the  year  1846,  is  estimated  at  1,220,000  tons,  which  is  eqtdvalent  to  7,500,000 
bales  of  cotton,  more  than  three  times  the  entire  crop  of  the  United  States.  If  a  like 
amonnt  of  up-freight  is  performed — and  which  might  haye  been  done,  as  the  cars  returned 
empty — ^we  have  an  example  of  a  railroad  neariy  100  miles  in  length,  capable  of  doing  a 
transportation  within  the  year,  equivalent  in  weight  to  six  times  the  cotton  crop  of  tho 
United  States,  or  12,000,000  of  bales,  and  which  would  be  equal  to  5,000  ships  of  500 
tons  each,  performing  two  voyages  to  Europe. 

This  business  on  the  Reading  road,  was  performed  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  $1  for  100  mile»— one-half  of  which  is  shown  to  be  profit  At  the  same  freight, 
a  bale  of  cotton  may  be  brought  from  the  Tennessee  valley.  North  Alabama,  at  fifty  cents 
a  bale.  "  Who  can,  with  this  exhibit,**  says  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury,  «  doubt  the 
capacity  of  railways  competing  successfully  with  river  navigation,  or  the  ability  to  transport, 
at  remunerating  prices,  western  produce  to  our  south  Atlantic  markets?  Enterprise  and 
confidence  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  and  if  our  southern  cities,  with  all  the  lights  before  them, 
are  resolved  to  remain  in  slumbering  inactivity,  others,  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
will  enjoy  the  harvest" 


READING  RAILROAD. 
The  following  are  the  receipts  of  each  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  1845,  as  com- 
pared with  the  twelve  months  of  the  preceding  year : — 

184§.         1844.  1845.6,     1844.S. 


June, $101,493  $49,066 

July,. 129,502  63.042 

August, ^.  127,513  76,997 

September, 132,612  72,175 

October, 131,879  76,476 

November 125,946  62.197 


December, $65,172  $43,066 

January, 69.754  40.675 

February, 65,026  32,495 

March, 96,720  47,655 

April, 155,183  68,176 

May 144,035  79,882 


ERIE  CANAL  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

The  great  State  work  of  Massachusetts,  has  frequently  been  compared  to  that  of  New 
York  State,  as  a  means  of  developing  the  resources  and  improving  the  property  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  analogy  of  the  receipts  in  the  two  cases,  for  the  first  five  years,  is 
rather  impressive : — 

Erie  Canal.  Erie  Canal.                           Weittm  Railroad. 

1825 $566,000  1842 $1,743,000  1842 $512,688 

1826 793,000  1843 2,087,000  1843 573,881 

1827 860.500  1844 2,432,000  1844 753,752 

1828 838,000  1845 2.620,000  1845 913.478-7^*" 

1829 818,000  1846 ♦976,000      -   It 

•  The  increase  on  the  Western  road,  thus  far,  in  1846,  is  over  20  per  cent,  giving 
$70,000  for  the  first  six  months,  and  being  at  the  rate  of  $163,000  for  the  year,  making 
the  total,  as  above,  $976,000.  The  expenses  to  the  present  time  have  not  increased. 
^^BoHon  Courier,  ^ 
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COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  RAILROADS. 

Twenty  yean  ago,  a  short  rood  at  Quincy,  to  carry  marble,  was  all  the  pioneer  we  had^ 
Now  we  haye  nearly  4,000  miles  of  railroad  in  actual  daily  operation  in  the  United  States ; 
and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  rest  of  die  world.  The  materials  of  experience  are  therefore 
sufficiently  abundant  The  cost  of  seventy-nine  railroads  in  the  United  States  is  given 
in  a  table  pnUished  in  the  American  Raiboad  Journal  The  aggregate  length  of  them 
is  3,723  miles,  and  the  cost  is  9109,841,460 ;  or  ^,325  85  per  mile. 

In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  785i  miles  cost  but  $14,063,175,  or  $17,919  per  mile } 
those  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  583i  miles  long,  cost  $8,391,723,  or  $14,387  72 
per  mile ;  those  of  Geoigia,  337|  miles,  cost  $5,231,723,  or  $15,489  per  mile ;  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  in  Geoigia,  190i  miles  long,  cost  $2,551,723,  or  $13,571^  72  per  mile ;  and 
that  part  of  the  Geoigia  Railroad,  of  65  miles,  which  has  been  eonstructed  of  late  years, 
is  said  to  have  cost  less  than  $12,000  per  mile,  including  an  edge  rail ;  or,  as  conmionly 
called,  a  T  rail. 

The  residue  of  the  railroads  on  the  list,  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  amounting 
to  2,937}  miles  in  length,  cost  $95,788,295,  or  $32,633  23  per  mile. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  MILK  ON  THE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

The  following  statement  of  the  refenues  ensuing  from  the  transportation  of  the  single 
article  of  milk,  for  the  four  years  ending  Dec.  31, 1845,  is  derived  from  the  books  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company : — 

im  184t.  1844.  184S. 

$3,430  72  $18,497  46  $28,055  08  $30,694  20 
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IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  immigrants  who  have  arrived  at  the  port  of 
New  York  during  the  six  months  conmiendng  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1846,  and  ending 
on  the  30th  of  June,  is  derived  from  the  books  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Baige  Of- 
fice, under  the  charge  of  Captain  Thorn : 


January. 

Fabmaxy. 

Marela. 

April. 

May. 

Jane. 

1,138 

661 

4,000 

7,043 

18,954 

18,834 

Showing  a  total  of  50,631  for  ^e  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1846.  The  number 
of  immigrants,  according  to  the  same  authority,  for  the  six  corresponding  months  of  1845', 
was  37,809 ;  being  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  first  six  months  of  1846,  of  12,820. 

A  letter  in  the  Washington  Union,  from  Hanover,  Germany,  May  23d,  1846,  esti- 
mates  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  from  £Uu|ope,  during  the  present 
3rear,  at  not  less  than  200,000.  Many  families  in  afflaent  circumstances,  the  writer  says, 
ire  quitting  Holland  for  our  shores.  Twenty  thousand  persons,  chiefly  French  or  Swiss, 
also  will  embark  at  Havre.  Forty  thousand  Grermans,  at  the  lowest  computation,  will 
sail  from  Bremen,  three  or  four  thousand  from  Hamburg,  as  many  more  from  Rotter- 
dam, and  four  or  five  thousand  from  Antwerp.  These,  with  thirty  thousand  from  Ire- 
land, the  writer  believes,  will  carry  with  them  a  capital  exceeding  $20,000,000. 
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PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  BOSTON. 

In  the  Merehants*  Magtsne  for  Jalf ,  184$,  (Vol  XV.,  p.  34  to  50.)  we  published  a 
Tery  elaborate  statiatical  view  of  the  '*  Progreadve  Wealth  and  Commerce  of  BoetoQ,'* 
based  on  the  admirable  report  of  Mr.  Shattnck,  but  omitted  any  notice  of  the  past, 
present,  and  progressiTe  population  of  that  dty.  That  deficiency  we  now  proceed  to  sup- 
ply, drawing  onr  data  from  die  same  authentic  source. 

The  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  the  census  of  Boston  of  1845,  was  114,366. 
The  increase  of  the  population  since  1840,  has  been  39,366 ;  35  per  cent,  or  an  average 
annual  increase  of  5,873,  or  7  per  cent 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  population  of  Boston  by  each  census,  from  1742  to 
1845,  distinguishing  the  white  and  colored  population,  and  the  per  centage  of  the  two 
colors: 

miMBim  or  patsom.  to  kacs  100  ptasoiii  tuu  wbri, 

Tear.  Total.  Whltw.  OoloMd.  Whites.  Colorsd. 

1742, 16.382  15,008  1,374  91.61  8.39 

1765, 15,520  14,672  848  94.54  5.46 

1790, 18,320  17,554  766  95.82    .       418 

1800, 24,937  23.763  1,174  95.30  4.70 

1810,. 33,787  32,319  1,468  95.66  4.34 

1820, 43,298  41,558  1,740  95.98  402 

1825, 58.281  66,364  1,917  96.71  3JW 

1830, 61.392  59,517  1.875  96.95  3.05 

1835, 78.603  76.846  1,557  97.76  254 

1840, 85,000  83,012  1,988  97.66  2.34 

1845, 114,366  112,524  1,842  9834  1.61 

From  this  statement  it  appean  that  the  proportion  of  the  colored  population  has  been 
gradually  diminishing.  ^It  has  been  reduced  from  4.70  par  cent  in  1800,  to  1.61  in  1845, 
or  3.06  per  cent 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  at  different  periods: 

t  mnoaa  of  naaom.  to  Ukcm  100  piaaoaf 

THBBS  wsaa  To  each  100  males. 

Tean.  Total.        Males.      Feaialas.  Males.      Females.         the  fbaiales  wen 

1765. 15,520  7,581  7,839  4a84  5U6  10472 

1790, 17,554  7,912  9,642  45.07  5493  121.86 

1800, 23.703  11.224  12,489  47.33  52.67  111.27 

1810, 32,319  15,749  16,570  48.73  51J37  105.21 

1820, 43.298  29,917  22,381  48.31  51.69  106.99 

1825, 58,277  28,881  29.396  49,56  50.44  101.78 

1830, 61,392  29,036  32.355  47.30  52.70  111.43 

1835. 78,603  38.610  39.993  49.12  50.88  103.58 

1840;. 84,401  40,715  43,686  48.24  51.76  10759 

1840, 85,000  40.860  44,140  48.07  51.93  108.02 

1845, 114,366  56,890  57,476  49.74  5056  101.03 

The  number  of  naiwdlixed  foreigntrB*  The  number  of  foreign  males  in  Boston, 
over  21  years  of  age,  in  1845,  was  9,763.  Of  these,  1,623  were  returned  as  naturaliaed. 
Some  are  stated  as  hanng  **  obtained  their  first  papers,"  but  7,053  were  returned  as  not 
naturalized.  The  previous  censuses  gave  1,752  not  naturalized,  in  1820;  3,468,  in 
1830;  and  4606,  in  1835. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  MONARCHY. 

A  statistical  return  lately  published  at  Vienna,  gives  the  total  population  of  the  Austri- 
an  monarchy  at  37,491,120.  Of  this,  Hungary  has  12,273,717 ;  Bohemia  4,249,669; 
the  Kingdom  of  Venice  2.219,938 ;  and  Lombardy  2,586,426. 
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WAGES  OF  WOMEN  IN  FACTORIES. 

Ik  the  Stark  Mille,  (cotton,)  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  W.  Amory,  the 
agent,  says,  under  his  signature,  that  the  average  wages  of  all  the  girls  there  employed, 
over  and  above  their  board,  was,  in  February,  1843,  only  $1  46  per  week  ;  and  in  the 
same  month  in  1846,  $1  93  per  week  ;  or  nearly  33  per  cent  increase,  over  1843. 

The  same  gentleman  famishes  the  following  table  of  the  comparative  average  wages, 
exclusive  of  board,  of  the  girls  in  the  Amoskeag  Mill,  for  the  month  of  January,  in  the 
four  successive  years,  1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846,  employed  in  the  different  processes 
of  manufacturiog  cloth : — 

AVERAGE  WAGES  FAD)  THE  OPERATIVES  IN  THE  AKOSEEAG  NEW  MILL,  IN  TH£  MONTH  OF  JANU- 
ARY, IN  BACH  TSAR,  SINCE  STARTING  UF. 

•  Caidiog.  Spinniiig.  Weaving.  Dressing. 

Mill  No.  l,Januai7, 1842, $1  51  $1  33  91  61  $2  & 

"   *           1843, 1  57  1  41  1  74  2  30 

«               1844, 1  69  1  35  2  02  2  55 

1845 1  87  1  36  2  09  2  56 

«               1846, 1  84  1  61  2  66  2  78 

Gain  in  four  years,. *  21  p.  c.  21  p.  c.  65  p.  c  38  p.  o. 

John  Aiken,  agent  of  the  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company  at  Lowell,  says  that  all 
the  female  job  help  in  the  mills  worked,  between  the  second  Saturday  of  November, 
1842,  and  the  second  Saturday  of  February,  1843,  48,730  days,  and  received  for  wages 
$23,418  90— it  being  at  the  rate  of  48  5-10  cents  per  day,  or  $1  63  per  week,  clear  of 
board,  at  $1  25  per  week.  All  the  female  job  hands  employed  in  the  mills  of  the  same 
company,  between  the  second  Saturday  of  November,  1845,  and  the  second  Saturday  of 
February,  1846,  worked  35,841}  days,  and  received  for  wages  $19,724  11 — ^it  b|ing  at 
the  rate  of  55  3-10  cents  per  day,  or  $2  05  per  week,  dear  of  board. 

The  average  wages  of  the  female  operatives  in  the  employ  of  the  Jackson  Manufac- 
turing Company,  New  Hampshire,  for  the  four  weeks  ending  February  21, 1843,  is  stated 
by  Edmund  Parker,  the  agent  of  that  company,  at  $1  44 ;  and  for  the  four  weeks  ending 
February  20, 1846,  at  $2  04^  The  advance  in  the  wages  of  the  factory  curatives  at 
Lowell,  is  evidenced  in  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank,  as  follows : — 

AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSITS  IN  THB  SAVINGS  BANK  AT  LOWELL. 

1841, $448,190 

1842, 478,365 

1843, 462,650 

1844, 591,910 

1845 730,890 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  1844,  when  the  earnings  increased,  the  deposits  were  aug* 
mented. 


FIRST  CAST-IRON  MANUFACTURED  IN  MICHIGAN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Jackson  Patriot,  writing  from  Union  City,  under  date  of  June 
4, 1846,  says  that  the  first  cast-iron  ever  manufactured  in  Michigan  was  made  at  the 
Union  Furnace,  lately  erected  in  Union  City,  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  May,  1846.  The 
company,  it  is  said,  are  now  casting  from  two  to  three  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day,  and  the 
iron  is  believed  by  judges  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  ore,  the  product  of  that  state, 
abundant. 
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AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  new  mode  of  numufacturing  mdleabU  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  wos  invented 
almost  mmnltaneously  in  England  and  the  United  States ;  in  the  former  country  by  W. 
N.  Clay,  and  in  the  latter  by  S.  Broadmeadow,  and  was  patented  in  both,  in  the  early 
part  of  1844.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  practical  manofacturers  of  iron  and  steel 
in  Pem^ylvania,  writing  in  answer  to  sereral  inquiries  propounded,  upon  the  s&bject  of 
the  mannfactore  of  steel,  to  William  H.  Starr,  of  New  York,  says : — 

•*  Upon  the  subject  of  steel,  mudi  more  may  now  be  said  than  formerly,  in  point  of  its 
manufacture  in  the  United  Sutes.  The  recent  National  Fair,  held  at  Washington,  has 
given  ample  proofs  of  the  adaptation  of  our  iron  for  that  purpose ;  for  specimens  there 
exhibited  bore  favorable  comparison  "with  the  beat  imported  article,  both  in  appearance 
and  test  trials.  The  first  cost  of  manufacturing  must  be  materially  less  than  can  be  af- 
forded by  European  establishments,  if  it  is  only  from  the  great  diflTeren^  in  the  cost  of 
the  bar-iron  used  in  its  conversion :  they  paying  JC36  ($172  80)  per  ton,  while  it  can  be 
procured  here  for  $85  to  9^0.  The  difference  in  labor,  fuel,  &^.,  necessary  for  its  man- 
ufacture, would  be  somewhat  favorable  to  '  home  manufacture  ;*  in  addition  to  which, 
there  is  transportation,  duty^  insurance,  &^,  all  of  which  mutt  naturally  flow  as  profiU 
into  the  lap  of  the  American  producer  of  this  article. 

**  The  outlay  necessary  to  erect  works  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  steel,  must  of 
necessity  vary  according  to  their  magnitude,  and  capability  o(  turning  out  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  of  it ;  yet  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  an  outlay  of  98,000  would  be 
all-sufiicient  for  the  production  of  300  tons  per  annum.*' 


ENTERPRISE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  MANUFACTURERS. 
The  Fall  River  Iron- Works  Company,  which  has  a  large  establishment  at  Fall  River, 
in  Massachusetts,  including  a  rolling-mill  412  feet  long,  and  100  feet  wide,  a  nail-mill, 
226  feet  long,  and  44  feet  wide,  a  foundry,  24  puddling-fumaces,  an  air-fumace,  2  cu- 
pola-furnaces, and  5  steam-engines,  has  lately  purchased  the  valuable  coal-mine  near 
Cumberland,  known  as  the  Clifton  property,  embracing  a  part  of  'he  ten-feet  coal-vein,  to 
which  a  railroad  has  been  lately  opened  from  the  Mount  Savage  Iron-Works,  connecting 
it,  by  means  of  the  Mount  Savage  Railroad,  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
Cumberland  Civilian,  from  which  we  derive  this  iaformation,  says  that "  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  the  Fall  River  establishment  is  17,050  tons ;  and  of  pig  iron,  7,750 
tons ;  scMp  iron,  6,580  tons ;  blooms  and  billets,  620  tons — the  product  of  which  is  1,750 
casks  of  nails,  1,550  tons  of  castings,  6,200  tons  of  hoop,  round  and  square  iron,  &c,  &c. 
They  give  employment  to  520  hands,  and  the  gross  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  for 
the  past  year  is  91,038,500.  Richard  Borden,  Esq.,  is  the  agent  and  director  of  this  ex- 
tensive  concern.**  Massachusetts  is  thus  destined  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the  Cumber- 
land mines,  by  making  them  tributary  to  her  own  industry. 


MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  ALABAMA. 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  made  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Alabama  legislature,  that  there  are  five  principal,  and  several  other  minor  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Randolph  county,  Alabama,  producing  about  91S5»000  annually,  and 
employing  from  three  to  five  hundred  people.  There  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  fine  iron 
ore  in  the  some  county.  There  are  also  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Talapoosa,  and 
gold  has  also  been  found  in  Coosa,  Talladega,  and  Chambers.  Iron  foundries  have  also 
been  established  in  Benton  and  Talladega.  Nitre  is  found  in  abundance  in  Blount.  There 
are  immense  quantities  of  coal  near  Tuscaloosa,  and  in  many  other  places.  Salt  can  be 
manufactured  near  Jackson,  in  Clarke.  Lead  ore  in  large  quantities,  and  of  excellent 
quality,  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  Muscle  Shoals.  The  marble  quar- 
ries of  Alabama  are  said  to  produce  some  as  fine  specimens  as  the  finest  Carrara  of  Italy. 
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COMMERCIAL   STATISTICS, 


PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  WHEAT,  AND  CORN, 

AT  BALTDIOBE,  ON  THE  FISST  Or  EACH  MOUTH,  IN  EACH  YEAB,  FBOK  1839  tO  1846. 

WiLLiAif  6.  Lytobd,  Esq.,  ihe  industrious  editor  of  the  **  Baltimore  Journal  and  Price 
Cunent,**  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  prices  of  flour,  wheat,  and  com,  in  the 
Baltimore  market,  for  the  last  eight  fears.  It  is  understood  that  the  flour  comprises  tiie 
standard  brands  of  Howard-street  and  City  Mills,  the  two  principal  denominations  sold  in 
that  market  The  wheat  is  of  good  to  prime  quality  of  red ;  and  the  com  of  the  like 
quality,  and  includes  white  ^md  yellow.  The  high  prices  paid  for  wheat  early  in  1839, 
were  in  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  1837, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  importations  from  Germany,  and  a 
few  other  foreign  ports. 


1846 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1842 
1841 
1840 
1839 


1846 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1842 
1841 
1840 
1839 


1846 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1842 
1841 
1840 
1839 


January. 
DoUort. 


5  25 
4  00    a 
4  18}  a 

4  00    a 

5  871  a 

4  63^  a 

5  371  a 
8  00    a 


5  371 
4  121 
4  25 
4  121 

6  00 

4  75 

5  50 
8  121 


43* 

621 

18* 

75 

50 


4  75 
7  00 


May. 

a   4  25 

4  621 

4  75 

4  25 

6  00 

4  621 

4  871 

725 


September. 
...    a 


a 

4  50 

3  871  a 

4  00 

4  75    a 

4  871 

4  75    a 

5  00 

6  371a 

6  50 

5  25    a 

550 

5  75    a 

600 

4  75 
4  18* 


Febroary. 
DoUart. 


3  75 
5  621 

4  50 

5  50 


4  81* 

4  25 

4  50 

4  00 

5  871 

4  621 

5  621 
8  25 


March. 

Dollar*. 
4  68*  a  4 
4  25 

4  621 

3  68* 

5  25 

4  371 

5  00 
7  62J 


75 

31* 

75 

75 

50 

50 

25 

75 


FLOUR— CONTINUED. 


4  00 

4  50 


371 

50 

621 

00 

68* 

371 


JOIM. 

a  4  25 
a  4  621 
a  4  50 


621 

75 

121 

75 

75 


July. 
81*  a  4  25 


4  371  a 

4  121  a 

5  371  a 

a 

5  50  a 

4  68*  a 

5  871  A 


50 
25 
50 
75 
75 
00 
25 


TLOUR — CONTINUED. 

October. 
..    a    


4  00 
4  00 

4  25 

5*o6 

5  371 


4  50 
4  25 
4  25 

4  371 
6  00 

5  121 
5  50 


November. 
...  a  .... 
...  a 
...    a 


4  18* 

4  00 

5  871 
4  871 

6  25 


5  25 
4  25 
4  25 

4  121 

6  00 

5  00 

6  371 


April. 
DolUrt. 


75 

50 

56* 

93* 

25 

50 

81* 

00 


5  00 
4  05 
4  621 

4  00 

5  50 

4  621 

5  00 
7  25 


4  371 
4  00 
4  75 


Aagast. 
a    .. 

a 
a 


5  75 

5  25 

6  121 


4  50 

4  121 

5  00 

6  00 
6  25 

5  50 

6  50 


December. 

a    .... 

a 

4  18*  a 
4  25  a 
4  371  a 
6  25  a 
4  81*  a 
6  00    a 


6  00 
4  25 
4  371 
4  50 
6  371 
4  871 
6  25 


WHEAT. 


1846 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1842 
1841 
1840 
1839 


1  05 
90 
93 
85 

1  23 
95 

1  00 

1  66 


January. 


08 
92 
95 
90 
28 
97 
06 
72 


February. 


00 
85 
95 
78 
15 
90 
10 
68 


06 
90 
98 
80 
1  20 


12 
72 


Marcb. 
1  00  a  1 


95 

75 

1  121 


05 


1  00 
78 

1  20 
90 

1  05 

1  70 


85 
00 
00 
83 
10 
90 
95 
55 


April 


90 
1  02 
1  03 

85 
1  15 

97 
1  03 
1  58 
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WRBAT     OUMTINUU). 


Ma?. 

June. 

July. 

Aagiift. 

1846 

85  a 

90 

88  a 

92 

85  a 

90 

a 

1845 

1  00  a 

1  01 

90  a 

95 

88  a 

90 

ds 

a   84 

1844 

1  06  a 

1  10 

97  a 

98 

90  a 

93 

80 

a   84 

1843 

96  a 

1  00 

1  10  a 

1  12^ 

1  15  a 

1  18 

98 

a  1  00 

1842 

1  30  a 

1  34 

1  20  a 

123 

1  25  a 

1  30 

1  15 

a  1  20 

1841 

90  a 

95 

1  08  a 

1  09 

1  25  a 

1  27 

1  20 

a  1  36 

1840 

95  a 

1  00 

93  a 

96 

95  a 

1  02 

1  10 

a  1  13 

1839 

1  65  a 

1  68 

1  35  a 

1  40 

1  10  a 

1  15 

1  15 

a  1  18 

October. 

NovoHber. 

December. 

1846 

...  a 

... 

a 

... 

a 

... 

»n 

a 

1845 

88  a 

92 

83  a 

88 

1  09  a 

1  14 

1  25 

a  1  39 

1844 

80  a 

83 

85  a 

89 

88  a 

93 

88 

a   93 

1843 

1  00  a 

1  03 

93  a 

95 

85  a 

90 

93 

a   95 

1843 

87  a 

90 

85  a 

90 

85  a 

88 

90 

a   95 

1841 

1  35  a 

1  37 

1  25  a 

1  29 

1  22  a 

1  30 

1  38 

a  1  40 

1840 

1  00  a 

1  05 

1  00  a 

1  04 

95  a 

1  04 

95 

a   98 

1839 

1  18  a 

1  22 

1  00  a 

1  02 
oour. 

I  25  a 

1  27 

I  10 

a  1  15 

Jaaaary. 

Ftbnunr. 

Maieh. 

AprU. 

Cemu, 

Onus. 

Cmtt. 

Cmus. 

1846 

68  a 

70 

60  a 

64 

58  a 

64 

61 

a   63 

1845 

38  a 

41 

41  a 

44) 

37  a 

44 

41 

a   46 

1844 

34  a 

40 

42  a 

54 

38  a 

42 

44 

a   50 

1843 

41  a 

43 

40  a 

41 

43  a 

46 

48 

a   50  ' 

2842 

50  a 

54 

51  a 

55 

50  a 

55 

56 

a   59 

1841 

50  a 

55 

46  a 

50 

42  a 

44 

44 

a   47) 

1840 

44  a 

47 

56  a 

60 

42  a 

48 

48 

a   50 

1839 

83  a 

87 

85  a 

93 

80  a 

83 

Si 

a   90 

ooBir— covniiuED. 

May. 

Jane. 

Jaly. 

Ancut 

1846 

51  a 

52 

55  a 

58i 

52  a 

54 

, , 

a 

1845 

38  a 

42 

38  a 

S^ 

41  a 

43 

43 

a   43 

1844 

40  a 

46 

40  a 

44 

38  a 

42 

40 

a   45 

1843 

55  a 

56 

52  a 

55 

53  a 

54 

51 

a   55 

1842 

55  a 

60 

50  a 

52 

56  a 

57 

51 

a   53 

1841 

45  a 

51 

56  a 

59 

67  a 

68 

70 

a   71 

1840 

47  a 

52 

42  a 

47 

47  a 

52 

51 

a   53 

1889 

82  a 

86 

86  a 

92 

..  a 

75 

75 

a   78 

CORN- 

— CONTimJIO. 

Septomber. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1846 

...  a 

, , 

..  a 

,  , 

a 

, , 

... 

a 

1845 

50  a 

52i 

51  a 

55 

58  a 

61 

68 

a   73 

1844 

38  a 

44 

43  a 

47 

40  a 

46 

38 

a   46 

1843 

49  a 

53 

42  a 

49 

45  a 

55 

38 

a   47 

1842 

a 

50 

53  a 

55 

46  a 

48 

42 

a   45 

1841 

70  a 

71 

67  a 

70 

61  a 

65 

62 

a   64 

1840 

49  a 

53 

53  a 

56 

43  a 

53 

40 

a   48 

1839 

73  a 

70 

67  a 

71 

65  a 

75 

51 

a   56 

EXPORT  OF  TEAS  FROM  CHINA. 

From  the  '*  Overiand  Friend  of  China,"  of  January  3l8t,  1846,  publiehed  at  Victoria, 
it  appears  that  the  export  of  tea  to  the  United  States,  in  fifty  vesselB,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30tb,  1845,  was,  total  ^[reen  tea,  13,803,099  pounds ;  black  do.,  6,950,459.  Total 
green  and  Uack,  20,752,558.  The  export  of  teas  to  the  United  States,  in  twenty-one 
vessels,  from  30th  June,  1845,  to  January  25tb,  1846,  was,  of  green,  7,250,982  pounds ; 
black,  1,671,852.  T^tal  green  and  black,  8,922,834  pounds.  T'le  exports  of  tea  from 
China  to  Great  Britain,  from  1st  July,  1845,  to  24ih  January,  1846,  was  324134,833 
pounds  black,  and  5,518,907  pounds  green.    Total,  both  kinds,  37,853,740  pounds. 
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EXPORTS  OF  LARD  AND  CHEESE 

TROM.TES  UNITED  STATES  TO  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES* 


QtumtUif  of  Lard  and  Cheese  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
guishing  the  countries  to  which  shipments  were 
Cheese,  Ibi. 


Roisk, 

Prussia, ^ 

Sweden,  Norway  and  Deiimark|. 

Hanse  Towns, 

Holland  and  dependencies, 

Belgium,.. 


1844. 

5,304 


62,033 

11,930 

20.170 

2,472 

England  and  dependencies, 6,206,025 


France  do. 

Spain  do. 

Portugal  do. 

Italy,  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 

Trieste, 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c, 

Hayti, 

Texas, 

Mexico, 

Central  Republic  of  America^, 

New  Grenada, 

Venezuela, 

Btazil, 

Cisplatine  Republic, 

Argentine  Republic, 

All  other  places, 


48,202 

505,347 

14,611 

3,560 

10,013 

746 

129,310 

326 

28,585 

2.103 

4,049 

25,452 

90,308 

26,114 

11.196 

135,300 


184$. 


48,773 


3,843 


6,928,646 

5,363 

530,636 

3.745 

16,168 


157,429 

3,403 

22,107 

ijiiV 

44,668 

40,628 

2,628 

20,682 

101,391 


1844  and  1845,  dUtin- 
made, 

Iiaid,lbe. 

1844.   184i. 


4,211 

375,589 

27,596 

1704J03 

765.719 

9.785.693 

5,844,853 

6,823,373 

12,430 


436,453 
6,711 

603,518 

259 

2,840 

370,172 

334.079 

38,912 

8,032 

139,742 


1,015 

358,671 

17.178 

113.861 

258,007 

6.379.558 

2,707,694 

8,773,498 

16,449 


476,707 

9,841 

42,409 


392,414 

186,844 

40,502 

32.248 

254,331 


Total, 7,343,146   7,941,187   25,746,355  20,060,993 


Years. 


GRAIN  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  return  has  been  published,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  quantity  of  grain 
of  all  sorts  taken  out  of  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yearly,  for  the  last  twenty  yeais, 
giving  the  following  totals : — 

Total  Com  Total  Meal 

Tears.  and  Graiii.  and  Flomr. 

Qoartere.  Cwts. 

1826 2,083.700  65,940 

1827 2,995,116  41,724 

1828 1,200,167  126.343 

1829 1,864,804  337,066 

1830 2,580,403  564,442 

1831 2.286,473  1.016,583 

1832 427,118  162,271 

1833 88,583  74,744 

1834 214,432  65,306 

1835 423,691  42,619 


Total  Cora  Total  Meal 

and  Graia.  and  FIov. 

Qnanen.  Cwts. 

1836 396,902  36,916 

1837 828.072  40.273 

1838 1,814,283  388,299 

1830 4,405,613  635,170 

1840 3,444,345  1,312,964 

1841 2,921,829  1,210,137 

1842 3,160,430  1,132,385 

1843 1,230,901  421,136 

1844 2,522,342  710,423 

1845 1,344,182  632,045 


Also  a  return  of  the  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  (given  together  in  quarters)  in  bond  on 
the  5th  August,  5th  September,  10th  October,  and  5th  November  in  each  year,  from  1835 
to  1845,  (both  inclusive,)  together  with  a  return  of  the  quantities  of  wheat  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  each  week  of  the  above  mentioned  monthly  periods  for  three  years. 
The  latter  return  gives  the  following  total  of  quarters  of  wheat  entered  for  consumption, 
for  the  years — 


1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838., 
1839., 
1840.. 


4,145 

9,284 

216,852 

1,466,361 

897,682 

1,408,399 


1841.. 
1842.. 
1843., 
1844.. 
1845.. 


2.068.776 

2,182,274 

829,730 

307,655 

30,245 
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BUFFALO  ROBES  FURNISHED  BY  THE  WESTERN  FUR  TRADE. 
la  the  report  made  during  dse  laat  s^mon  of  CkmgresB,  by  Capt  J.  C.  Fremont,  of 
the  exploring  expedition  to  Oregon  and  North  California,  during  the  years  1843  and  1844, 
we  have  some  yery  interesting  &cts  relating  to  the  amount  of  bufialo  robee  which  is  col- 
lected by  the  Western  Fur  Trade,  and  which  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  that  en- 
terprise. We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Sanford,%  partner  in  the  American  Fur  Company, 
who  has  been  for  many  yeats  familiar  with  the  region  inhabited  by  the  bufialo,  that  the 
annual  amount  of  robes  traded  by  the  company,  is  nearly  as  follows : 

American  Fur  Company, 70,000  robes. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company, 10,000    " 

All  other  companies,  probably, 10,000    " 

Making  a  total  of, 90,000    " 

as  an  annual  average  return  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  In  the  northwest,  the  Hud* 
son's  Bay  Company  purchase  from  the  Indians  but  a  very  small  number — their  sole  mar- 
ket being  Canada,  to  which  the  cost  of  transportation  nearly  equals  the  produce  of  the 
fois,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that  they  have  received  buffalo  robes  in 
trade ;  and  out  of  the  great  number  of  buffaloes  annually  killed,  throughout  the  extensive 
region  inhabited  by  the  Camanches  and  other  kindred  tribes,  no  robes,  whatever,  are  fur- 
nished for  trade.  During  only  four  months  of  the  year,  (from  November  to  March,)  the 
skins  are  good  for  dressing,  those  obtained  daring  the  remaining  eight  months  being 
valuelesft  to  traders,  and  the  hides  of  bulls  are  never  taken  off  or  dressed  as  robes  at  any 
season.  Probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  skins  are  taken  from  the  animals  killed, 
even  when  they  are  in  good  season,  the  labor  of  preparing  and  dressing  the  robes  being 
very  great,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  lodge  trades  more  than  twenty  skins  in  a  year.  It  is 
during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
bufialoes  is  killed,  and  yet  at  this  time,  a  skin  is  never  taken  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 


A  COMMERCIAL  ABSURDITY. 

The  current  quotations,  as  seven,  eight,  or  nine  per  cent  premium  for  exchange  on 
England,  which  we  see  in  the  newspapers,  do  not  mean  a  premium  on  the  par  value  of 
the  pound  sterling,  but  on  a  fictitious  valuation  o(  the  pound  which  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try a  century  ago,  when  the  States  were  colonies.  For  example,  the  pound  sterling,  or 
gold  sovereign,  is  to-day  worth  $4  85  in  Wall-street,  which  is  about  the  par  value  as  es- 
tablished by  Congress.  A  thousand  of  them  would  be  worth  $4,850.  The  cunent  rate  of 
exchange  on  England,  in  Wall-street,  is  now  about  nine  per  cent  premium,  as  the  phrase 
is,  for  bills  payable  in  London  or  Liverpool  But  this  premium  is  not  on  $4  85,  the  par 
value  of  the  pound,  nor  yet  on  the  pound  sterling,  but  it  is  on  94  44,  the  old  colonial 
value  of  the  pound.  For  example,  A.  B.  buys  a  bill  of  exchange  for  jei,000  on  England, 
from  C.  D.,  at  nine  per  cent  premium ;  he  pays  J4,844  44  for  it  Suppose  he  gave  a 
thousand  sovereigns  for  it,  at  current  value,  there  would  be  a  balance  in  Ws  favor ;  so 
that,  in  reality,  the  rate  of  exchange  on  England,  instead  of  being  nine  per  cent  against 
us,  is  in  our  favor,  because  bills  can  be  obtained  cheaper  than  gold.  Of  course,  then, 
there  is  no  object  in  sending  gold  to  England.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  this  ideal  mode  of 
dealing  in  exchanges  on  En^nd,  which  is  still  kept  up  by  our  merchants  and  news- 
papers. 
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LOVE  OF  MONEY  IN  AMERICA. 

The  following  paasage  on  tfaii  subject  ocean  in  the  letter  of  the  Hon.T1ioma0  G.  Gary, 
a  merchant  of  Boston,  to  a  lady  in  France,  who  wrote  to  a  lady  here,  to  inquire  **  what 
ground  there  could  possibly  be  for  the  dreadful  accusations  which  riie  hears  against  us 
everywhere  abroad,"  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  failure  of  a  national  bank,  the  sup- 
posed delinquency  of  the  national  goyemment,  the  debts  of  the  sereral  states,  and  repu- 
diation. Mr.  Gary  explains  these  matters  very  satisfactorily,  and  in  answer  to  the  super- 
ficial statements  in  the  books  of  English  travellers  in  the  United  States,  he  thus  summarily 
disposes  of  the  sneer  cast  upon  the  Americans  for  their  reputed  love  of  money : — 

*'  When  it  is  said,  as  it  is  often  is,  with  ^com,  that  our  conversation,  in  this  country, 
relates  too  much  to  money  matters,  that  we  taik  about  dollars,  6lc,  it  is  but  fair  to  re- 
member that,  notwithstanding  all  that  some  of  our  own  writers  have  thought  proper  to 
concede,  money  is  regarded  here  as  the  meajis  of  progress,  rather  than  the  end  in  view. 
It  is  power  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  where  difference  of  rank  is  abolished,  and  the 
highest  places  are  open  to  the  competition  of  every  one,  it  is  great  power,  since  it  ena- 
bles a  man  to  raise  those  who  depend  on  him  to  the  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  which 
he  may  have  felt  the  want  Probably  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  character 
of  the  miser  is  more  uncommon  than  here ;  and  I  have  often  thought,  in  noticing  the  ways 
of  foreigners  who  come  here,  that,  if  we  talk  more  about  dollars  than  they  do,  they  think 
more  of  them  than  we  do,  by  hrJ* 


A  CREDITOR'S  LIBERAUTY  TO  A  FRAUDULENT  DEBTOR. 
The  following  instance  of  the  unexampled  liberality  of  an  English  merchant,  towards 
an  absconding  fraudulent  debtor,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Boston  Post,  is  well 
worth  recording  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  illustrating,  as  it  does,  in  some 
degree,  the  divine  principle  of  '*  overcoming  evil  with  good'* : — 

<*In  March,  1846,  Andrew  V.  Leeman,  mahogany  dealer,  London,  finding  himself  em- 
barrassed in  his  affairs,  proceeded  to  collect  all  the  debts  that  were  due  to  him,  without 
paying  ofif  any.  In  a  short  time,  he  raised  full  $50,000,  or  over  jCi 0,000  sterling.  With 
this  sum  in  his  pocket,  he  took  passage  for  Boston,  in  the  Britannia,  in  May.  His  cred- 
itors, as  soon  as  his  flight  was  known,  attached  his  effects,  and  had  him  decreed  a  fraudu- 
lent bankrupt  Then  Mr.  W.  B.  Winter,  one  of  the  principal  creditors,  provided  with  a 
record  of  the  judgment  against  Leeman,  started  in  the  Caledonia  in  pursuit,  and  upon  ar- 
riving in  Boston,  traced  him,  through  Mr.  Hensbaw,  the  broker,  to  whom  be  had  offered 
some  English  money  for  sale.    Deputy  Sheriff  Freeman  arrested  Leeman,  who  at  once 

Sve  up  me  JC10,000,  in  Bank  of  England  notes  and  sovereigns ;  but  in  consequence  of 
I  former  good  standing  and  honorable  course  as  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Winter  restored 
to  him  jCI.OOO,  nearly  $5,000,  and  promised  to  give  his  wife  jC250  more,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England." 


THE  POOR  AND  THE  RICH. 

That  evil  results,  in  many  instances,  from  wealth,  is  sufficiently  manifest ;  but  it  is  not 
certain,  on  this  account,  that  virtue  is  only  safe  in  the  midst  of  penury,  or  even  in  moder- 
ate circumstances.  Nor,  because  the  wealthy  are  often  miserable,  is  it  certain  that  happi- 
ness dwells  chiefly  with  the  humble.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  no  elevation  such  as  riches 
bring  about,  insures  perfect  purity  and  amiableness  of  character,  and  that  content  is  found 
nowhere ;  and  yet  there  may  be  a  more  steady  connection  between  virtue  and  easy  cir- 
cumstances, also  between  content  and  easy  circumstances,  than  between  the  same  things 
and  poverty.  The  poor  escape  many  temptations  and  many  cares  which  beset  the  rich ; 
but,  alas !  have  they  not  others  of  a  fiercer  kind,  proper  to  their  own  grade  ?  Let  the 
statistician  make  answer.  It  is  only,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  an  increasing  ease  of 
circumstances  should  be  upon  the  whole,  favorable  to  moral  progress,  for  it  is  what  in- 
dustry tends  to ;  and  industry  ii  a  favored  ordination  of  heaven,  if  ever  anything  on 
earth  could  be  pronounced  to  be  such. 
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OUR   CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  ioqniries  by  letter,  and  otherwise,  made  to  the  editor  of  this  Magazine,  for 
infiOTxaation  on  matters  connected  with  commercial  affiurs,  are  so  nnmeroas,  and 
generally  require  so  much  research,  that  we  find  it  absolutely  out  of  the  question 
to  attempt  answering  them  all ;  and  frequently,  fw  want  of  any  but  coi^jectural 
data,  many  of  them  cannot  be  satisfactOTiiy  answered.  Besides,  these  inquiries 
are  generally  made  by  individuals,  who,  were  they  subscribers,  and  attentive  read- 
ers of  our  journal,  would  themselves  be  able  to  find  an  answer  to  almost  every 
question  proposed.  Now,  as  our  vocation  is  to  furnish  information  for  the  wh(^e 
commercial  public,  rather  than  privately  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  we  have 
hit  upon  a  plan,  which  we  trust  will  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  It  is  this — 
to  devote  a  few  pages  each  month,  under  the  head  of  "  Our  Correspondence,"  in 
which  we  shall  generally  publish  the  inquiries  of  correspondents  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, answering  the  same  as  succinctly  and  correctly  as  our  judgment  and  sour- 
ces of  information  will  permit 


TAXATION  OF  MEW  TOBK — EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 
— CAHADIAN  IMPORTS,  ETC. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  desires  an  answer 
to  the  following  questions : 

1.  Que8»  What  is  the  average  taxation,  local  and  general,  on  real  estate  in  the  state 
of  New  Yorii  ? 

Am.  The  assessed  value  of  all  the  real  estate,  according  to  the  official  returns 
made  to  the  Comptroller's  office,  in  1845,  was  $486,490,121 ;  do.  of  personal  estate, 
9115,986,895.  The  corrected  aggregate  valuations  of  real  and  personal  estate  amount. 
ed«  in  1845,  to  9^05,646,095.  On  this  the  amount  of  state  and  county  taxes  was 
93,221,356  15  cents ;  the  town  taxes  amounted  to  9949,271  80  cents ;  exhibiting  a  to- 
tal taxation,  in  1845,  of  9^*170,527  95  cents.  The  average  rate  of  state,  county, 
and  town  taxes,  (in  the  fifty-nine  counties  of  the  state,)  on  91  valuation,  in  mills,  is 
6.88  88-100. 

2.  Que$,  What  has  been  the  amount  of  implbrts  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  for  1844, 1845,  and  1846? 

Ana,  The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain,  in  1844, 
as  officially  stated,  was  941,476,081 ;  in  1845,  944,687,859.  The  fiscal  year  ends  on 
the  30Lh  of  June ;  hut  the  returns  are  not  accessible  until  laid  before  Congress,  which 
generally  happens  six  or  seven  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  unable  to  state  the  official  value  for  1846.  The  unofficial  estimate, 
however,  may  be  put  down  at  943,500,000. 

3.  Qae9»  What  amount  of  Canadian  imports  have  passed  dirough  the  State  of  New 
York  to  Canada,  under  the  duties  drawback  bill? 

Ant.  An  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  March, 
1846,  (Vol  XIV.,  No.  IIL,  p.  292.) 

4.  Ques.    Of  what  advantage  has  the  drawback  bill  been  to  Canada  ? 

Am.  Without  going  into  the  details,  for  which  we  have  not  room,  we  may  say  the 
spirit  of  this  query  is  the  same  as  if  applied  to  any  means  of  internal  communication. 
The  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  imposed  onerous  restrictions  upon  goods  imported 
from  England  for  Canadian  consumption.  The  partial  removal  of  those  restrictions  by 
allowance  of  drawback  on  the  goods  sent  into  Canada,  opens  to  Canada  new  avenues  of 
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commerce.  The  St  Lawrence,  as  an  avenue  of  trade,  ia  naturally  no  more  advantageoua 
to  Canada  than  to  northern  New  York.  The  colonial  policy  of  England,  and  the  want 
of  liberal  views  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  have  conspired  to  make  that  river  im-* 
portant  to  Canada,  while  the  Western  States  have  depended  upon  the  great  canals  of  New 
York  for  avenues  to  the  ocean.  The  removal  of  governmental  restrictions  and  barriers 
to  trade,  places  those  great  works  at  the  service  of  Canada,  and  gives  to  Upper  Canada 
advantages  superior  to  Michigan.  The  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  dropping  down  be- 
low New  York  and  Michigan,  is  in  a  better  position  to  profit  by  the  great  works  of  New 
York  than  Michigan.  The  removal  of  customs  restrictions  confers  great  and  self-evident 
advantages  upon  Canada,  that  she  is  not  in  a  position  adequately  to  reciprocate,  other 
than  by  the  increase  in  prosperity  which  those  advantages  will  stimulate.  To  whatever 
extent  Canada  grows  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  must  benefit  the  Union. 


MOKTBEAL  FRBS  TRADE  ASSOCIATION — CASADIAN  ECONOMIST. 

Accompanying  the  following  letter,  we  received  a  file  of  the  **  Canadian  Eeonomist, 
Free  Trade  Journal^  and  Weekly  Commercial  News,"  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"  Montreal  Fr££  Trade  Assocution."  It  is  a  handsomely-printed  pi^r,  resembling, 
in  its  typographical  appearance,  the  LoAdon  Economist,  and  is  conducted  with  equal 
alnlity.  The  great  object  of  the  writers  in  the  **  I^conomist,"  as  set  forth  in  the  prospec- 
tus, is,  **  to  show  that  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  are  not  necessarily  injurious  to  colo- 
nial interests,  but  that  they  may  be  made  the  means  of  placing  Canadian  trade  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  it  has  yet  occupied,  or  than  it  could  ever  occupy,  under  the  present  protective 
system.  Starting  from  this  point,  they  will  deem  it  their  duty  to  agitate,  by  every  legiti- 
mate means  in  their  power,  the  repeal  of  all  duties,  other  than  those  intended  for  revenue 
purposes,  firmly  believing  that  the  interests  of  the  colony,  as  the  interests  of  all  other 
countries,  require. that  commerce  should  be  left  to  follow  its  natural  channels;  that  any  at- 
tempt  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  it,  by  means  of  protective  or  regulating  duties, 
cannot  be  supported  on  sound  principles  of  political  economy." 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  friendly  intercourse  with  our  brethren 
in  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  we  very  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Association  to  exchange  publications ;  and  we  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  answer 
their  inquiries  respecting  the  class  of  vessels  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  at  Mobile.  We 
trust,  however,  that  some  person  in  that  city  possessing  the  information,  will  enable  us  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Association,  through  the  pages  of  our  Journal. 

Montreal,  11th  July,  1846,      { 
Free  Trade  Association  Office,  \ 
To  THE  Editor  of  Hunt's  Magazine  and  Commercul  Review  : — 

Sir  : — By  order  of  the  Council  of  the  Free  Trade  Association,  I  send  you  the  numbers 
of  the  **  Economist'*  up  to  the  present  time.  As  the  publisher  of  a  Commercial  Magazine, 
you  may  probably  find  matter  in  them  that  may  be  useful  to  yoa  in  your  literary  kbors ; 
at  all  events,  you  will  be  able  to  learn  from  them  what  are  the  views  of  a  portion  of  the 
mercantile  community  here,  on  the  future  trade  of  the  country.  The  succeeding  numbere 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  us  they  appear ;  and  if  it  will  be  consistent  with  your  arrange- 
ments to  forward  us  your  Magazine  in  return,  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  it,  and 
make  use  of  it  in  the  columns  of  the  **  Economist."  Amongst  the  subjects  intended  to  be 
mooted  by  the  Association,  is  the  necessity  of  building  a  different  class  of  sea-going  ves- 
sels, for  die  trade  of  the  St  Lawrence.  And  for  this  purpose,  we  wish  to  obtain  some 
information  respecting  a  similar  class  of  vessels  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  at  Mobile. 
Can  you  favor  us  with  such  information?  that  is,  the  width,  length,  depth,  &c,  of  those 
vessels,  cost  of  construction,  and  generally  as  to  their  capabilities,  and  the  advantage  they 
have  proved  to  the  trade.  If  you  have  such  information,  and  would  let  the  Associatioa 
have  it,  they  would  feel  it  as  an  obligation,  and  would  feel  themselves  bound  to  return 
the  favor,  should  an  opportunity  ofier. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Fleet. 
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l.—Jiaiurirgj  Ogteial  and  Perional;  with  Sketehet  of  Travels  among  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Indians ;  embracing  a  War  Excursion,  and  Descriptions  of  Scenes  along  the  ffestem  Borders. 
By  TaoitAf  L.  McKbhuvt,  late  Chief  of  the  Bureaa  of  Indian  A&ln,  anther  of  *'  The  UiMory  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,"  etc^  etc.  Two  voimmet  in  one.  8vo.,  pp.  476.  New  York : 
Paine  k.  Burgess. 

Mr.  McKenney  has  described,  in  the  title-page  qooted,  with  remarkable  precision,  the  contents  of 
his  work ;  bat  we  should  be  very  nnwiliing  to  admit  what  he  verjf  modestly  says  in  his  preface,  viz : 
"  Should  any  one,  on  opening  this  volume  with  the  intention  of  reading  it,  expect  to  find  anything  in 
it  captivating,  or  even  agreeable,  he  will  find  himself  mistaken.**  Those  who  read  the  preface,  and, 
after  this  disclaimer,  persist  in  reading  the  work  Itself,  will,  we  feel  quite  sure,  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  author  Intended  to  disappoint  them,  very  agreeably,  too ;  for  it  is,  on  tlie  whole,  an  extremely 
interesting  and  instmctive  volume.  The  imputations  cast  upon  Mr.  McKenney,  while  at  the  head  of 
Indian  aflUrs,  rendered  it  necessary  fbr  him  to  make  some  explanations  of  a'  personal  nature  ;  and 
these,  we  think,  will  prove  highly  satisftctory  to  his  Mends,  and  disarm  his  enemies,  (if  at  this  time 
he  has  any,)  and  must  convince  all  as  to  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  general  rectitude  of  his  con- 
duct Viewed  as  a  reflex  of  Indian  character,  habits  and  manners,  a  description  of  "  scenes  of  nature, 
vast,  wild,  boundless,**  ud  of  incidents  and  events  witnessed  in  the  author*s  Joumeyings,  it  will  be 
fooad  exceedingly  attractive.  The  red  man  of  the  forest  is  portmyed  as  a  living,  moving  being ;  and 
the  thonrogfa  knowledge  displayed,  throughout,  of  tM  aborlginee,  and  the  deep  sympaUiy  evinced  for 
them,  in  these  memoire,  will  secure  for  the  author  the  admiration  and  respect  of  every  true  appreciator 
of  the  race.  The  first  volume  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mrs.  James  Madison,  whose  fame  is  so 
delicately  and  beantifnlly  mingled  with  that  of  her  illustrious  husband,  (the  fast  (Hend  of  the  author,) 
as  to  become  identified  with  it.  The  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  E.  Saunders,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
a  lady  whom  Mr.  McKenney  describes  as  having,  **  with  her  pen,  most  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  poor  Indians ;  and  by  her  purse,  sustained  the  eflbrts  of  others  made  in  their  behalf.**  This 
second  volume  consists  of  lectures  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  tlie  object  of  which 
was,  *'  to  excite  in  the  public  mind  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  race,  and  their  destiny;  to  give 
Impetus  to  public  opinion,  in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  their  welfare,**  etc.  The  woi;k  is 
UlQstratad  with  nnmenras  faithAilly-executed  engravings,  and  is  printed  on  a  fine  white  paper,  with 
a  bold,  handsome-foced  type,  by  our  worthy  friend,  George  W.  Wood ;  and  ahofether  n^cts  great 
credit  on  the  enterprising  publishers. 

%—A  PmeHeal  Treatiss  on  FsntUaUon.    By  MonaiLL  Wtvah.    Boston :  Jtaas  Mutfoe  Ic  Co. 

London :  Chapman,  Brothers. 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  ventilation,  embracing  much  sclentiflc  and  useAil  Information  upon 
a  subject  that  is  applicable  to  our  own  country.  The  design  of  the  author,  as  expressed  upon  its 
pages,  is  to  prescmt  to  the  public  those  principles  of  ventilation  which  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
successfully  applied  in  Europe,  and  also  to  ofler  such  suggestions  and  arrangements  as  seem  best  fitted 
to  answer  that  purpose  in  our  own  climate.  Entering  into  a  philosophical  and  analytical  investigation 
of  tlie  real  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  of  preventing 
and  removing  imparities  of  the  air,  and  the  proper  manner  of  ventilating  the  various  edifices  which 
require  it  The  work  is  one  of  great  practical  value. 
3,— The  lAfs  of  Snmnmr  .Lincoln  Fhirfisld,  Esq.    In  1  volaoM.    By  Jahb  FAisniLO.    New  York. 

Mrs.  Fairfield,  the  author  of  this  memoir  of  her  husband,  is  a  widow,  with  an  interesting  family 
depending  upon  her  unaided  efibru  for  their  education,  and  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life— a 
(act  that  should  induce  every  one  who  aims  at  the  apostolic  standard  of  Christianity— that  teaches 
us  "to  tfisit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction''— to  purchase  her  book,  regardless  of  lU 
value  or  interest  fbr  the  beneficent  purpose  of  smoothing  her  pathway  in  life.  Poor  Fairfield  was  a 
man  of  genlxu  and  sorrow— his  faults,  (and  who  is  without  themi)  were,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
result  of  eircumstanees,  temperament,  etc.  The  volume  exhibits,  in  a  tomprehensive  form,  the  lead- 
Ing  events  of  his  il(^  and  analyses  the  features  of  hie  mind  and  character  with  candor  and  dellcaey. 
Reader,  purchase  it ! 

4. — Letters  on  the  Most  Important  Subjects,  during  a  Correspondenes  of  TVfiity  Tears.  By  the  late 
Sev.  WuxiAK  RoMjam,  A.  M.,  author  of  the  "  Life,  Walk,  and  Triumph  of  Fnith.'*  Published 
from  the  Original  Manuscripu.  By  Thomas  Wills,  A.  B.,  Minister  of  Silve^8tl«et  Chapel,  etc. 
Now  York :  Robert  Carter. 

Mr.  Romaine  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  learning.  His  manner  and  style  is  described  by 
the  editor  as  almost  peculiar  to  himself;  and  it  consisted,  he  adds,  "  in  making  Christ  the  all  in  all, 
in  the  glory  of  hU  person,  the  efiicacy  of  his  blood  and  righteousness,  and  the  fulness  of  bis  salva- 
tion.'* The  estimate  in  which  such  works  are  held,  depends  very  much  upon  the  theological  creed 
of  the  leader. 
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5.-7^  BtbUy  the  Koran,  md  Oe  TcUmud;  or.  BibHecl  Legends  of  the  Mueenlwuuu. 

from  JSrubie  Soureee,  and  compared  with  Jewish  Traditions.    By  Dr.  6.  Wbil,  Librarian  of  the 

Univenity  of  Heidelberg,  Ftllow  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  etc,  etc,  etc.   Tranaiated  dram 

the  German,  with  Occanonal  Notes.    New  YotIe  :  Harper  k.  Brothers. 

Theae  legends,  it  appears  fhrni  the  prefoce  to  the  Tolame,  have  been  extracted  from  original  Arabic 
records,  which  are  still  regarded  by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  inspired  works  of  the  ancient  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  llie  precepts  which  they  either  state  or  imply  are  contained  in  the  Koran ;  and  they, 
of  course,  are  deemed  of  Divine  anthority.  They  present  an  epitome  of  Mohammedan  theology,  and 
they  tend  to  show,  in  some  degree,  the  spirit  of  the  faith  of  that  religion.  The  exhibition  of  such 
erroneous  systems  of  belief  will  doubtless  tend,  by  their  contrast,  to  shed  a  brighter  lostie  upon  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  development  of  the  Absolute  religion. 

6.— Oi»  the  Connection  of  the  Physical  Seieneee.  By  Mart  Sokkrvillb.  From  the  seventh  London 
edition.    New  YorJc :  Harper  k,  Brothers'  New  MisceUany,  No.  14. 

The  design  of  this  work,  as  expressed  in  the  title,  of  showing  the  connection  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, is  accomplished,  so  flir  as  we  are  capable  of  Judging,  from  a  somewhat  hasty  examination,  in 
a  satisfkctory  manner.  What  is  permanent  in  the  aeieatific  discoveries  of  the  past,  the  author  has 
retained ;  and  the  modem  lights,  deduced  fttm  daily  unfolding  ikcts,  are  blended  together,  and  thus 
form  a  harmonious  and  beau(ifUl  structure.  It  altogether  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes 
of  a  most  admirable  series  of  useAil  and  entertaining  works ;  placed,  from  their  extreme  low  price, 
within  the  reach  of  the  '« million." 

7.— wf  School  Dictionary  of  Oreeh  and  Roman  Antiquities.    Jlhridged  from  the  Larger  Dietioneaj. 

By  William  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Dictionaries  of  ''Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,'*  and 

^Blogranhy  and  Mythology."    With  Corrections  and   Improvements.    By  Cbarlks  Aiithoii, 

LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  Colombia  College,  New  York,  and  lector 

of  the  Grammar  School.    13mo.,  pp.  373.    New  York:  Harper  Ad  Brothers. 

Dr.  Anthon  has,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  supplied  a  want  long  felt  by  most  persons  engaged 

in  classical  education.    The  results  of  the  labors  of  modem  scholars,  in  the  various  sul^ts  included 

under  the  general  term  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  are  here  exhibited,  in  a  form  admirably 

adapted  te  the  use  of  yoting  pupils.    The  work,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who 

have  not  studied  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers.    The  corrections,  additions,  and  Illustrations  embraced 

in  the  editorial  labors  of  Dr.  Anthon,  will,  no  doubt,  materially  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

Sj— Shores  of  tke  Mediterranean,  with  Shetehes  of  Travel.  By  FnAMas  Schrobdbu,  Secretary  to  the 
Commodore  commanding  the  United  States  Squadron  in  that  Sea,  1643-45.  With  engravings.  In 
two  volumes.    New  York  :  Harper  k.  Brothers.  ^ 

The  opportuidty  enjoyed  by  the  anthcNr,  under  the  auspices  of  a  naval  squadron  of  the  United 
States,  to  observe  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  singular  portions  of  the  world,  was  extraordinary ; 
and  he  has  improved  it,  in  giving  us  a  graphic  description  of  his  travels.  Gibraltar  and  Mahon, 
Athena,  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and  Venice,  were  within  the  range  of  his 
route.  He  saw  all  that  was  prominent  in  the  scenery,  in  the  aspect  of  cities,  and  in  individuals, 
worthy  of  being  described ;  and  has  placed  his  Journal  before  the  public  in  a  very  famiUar  and  agree- 
able form.  The  track  ef  travel  which  he  describes  has  been  often  passed  through,  and  we  have 
numerous  sketches  of  its  appearance  from  former  Journalists ;  but  each  individual  will  ever  come  In 
contact  with  new  ol^jects,  and  become  acquainted  with  new  circumstances,  which  will  naturally  color 
his  description  with  a  dlflbrent  aspect  Besides  the  literary  character  of  the  work,  H  Is  very  neatly 
illustrated  with  engmvings  of  the  Pyramids,  a  scene  upon  the  Nile,  the  Volcano  of  Stromboli,  the 
Temple  ef  Victory  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerasalem,  and  others  which 
increase  Its  value. 

9.'-I^^neh  Domestie  Coekery,  eomU$Ung  Elegance  with  Economf  ;  describing  «mp  CnHnarj/  fmple- 
metUs  and  Proeeeses ;  the  Management  of  the  TcMe  ;  Instructtons  for  Carving ;  French,  German, 
Polish,  ^nish,  and  Italian  Cookery :  in  Twelve  Hundred  ReceipU.    Besides  a  Fariety  of  J^ew 
Modee  of  Keeping  and  Storing  Provisions:   Domestic  Hints,  ire.;   Management  of  Wines,  A-c 
With  many  engravings.    18mo.,  pp.  340.    New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers. 
The  copious  title-page  quoted  above,  describes  euccinctly  the  character  er  contents  of  the  work, 
which  is  an  adapted  tranalatlon  of  one  of  the  most  popular  treatises  on  French  cookery,  published  in 
Paris.    It  is  stated  in  the  prefoce,  by  the  English  editor,  that  it  has  reached  Its  thirtieth  edition,  and 
Yh*t  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold.    For  excellence,  ecoaomyr  and  variety, 
Fkench  cookery  is  generally  conceded  to  surpass  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  la  consequently  gradu- 
ally beeoming  the  coc^Eery  of  Eniope,  and  the  French  cook  is  generally  employed  in  our  flist  Ame- 
rican hotels. 

lO^Miss  Beeeher^s  Domestie  Reee^t  Booh ;  designed  as  a  St^pUmsnt  te  her  Treatise  on  Domestic 
Economy,    19mo.,pp.S83. 

We  have  in  this  volume  an  original  collection  of  receipts,  Including  only  such  as  have  been  tested 
by  superior  housekeepers,  and  warranted  to  be  the  best  The  defects  complained  of  in  regard  to 
American  and  English  works,  that  the  receipts  are  too  rich,  expensive,  and  unhealthy ;  that  they  are 
so  vaguely  expressed  as  to  be  very  imperfect  guides ;  that  the  processes  are  so  elaborate  as  to  make 
double  the  work  that  is  needfrd ;  and,  In  others,  that  the  toptca  are  ao  limited  that  tone  departments 
an  entlraly  omltled,  are  featuret  which  Misa  Beeehei  teeiu  to  have  avoided'with  icmpalou  oare. 
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IL—EUwtenU  tf  MiHUrf  AH  mnd  Seimu;  vr,  A  Owm  uf  InHnuHon  i»  Strat^gp,  F\trti/Uati0nt 

Tketut  of  Battles,  4^ ;  tmbraemg  tJU  Duties  of  St^f,  Infantrf^  CsM/ry,  ArHUerf,  and  Emgineere. 

AdsfUd  to  the  Use  of  VolwUoero  and  Militia.    Br  B.  Waoir  Hallick,  A.  M.,  Lientenant  of  Engi- 

neen,  U.  9.  Anny.    ISmo.,  pp.  408.    New  York :  D.  Apptoton  k,  Co. 

In  the  introdnetioa  to  this  treatlM,  tb«  aathor  attempts  to  oonriite  the  peace  princlplet  of  the  Ooe- 
pel,  as  iUustcated  by  the  example  of  the  a«aken  or  Friends,  and  ably  supported  by  Dr.  Wayland,  a 
distliifalshed  scholar  and  divine  of  the  Baptiet  denomiiiation,  but  not  to  ow  satisfhctloD ;  and  we  are 
free  to  confess  that  we  refard,  in  this  nineteenth  centary,  war  as  not  only  immoral,  bvt  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  crimes  murder  on  a  large  scale.  Bvt  Mr.  Halleck  understands  military  art  and  science, 
ftr  which  we  have  no  taste  or  inclination,  better  than  moral  ethics ;  and  his  treatise  on  the  former 
appears  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  military  tactics  and  strategy ;  and  is,  we  have  no  doabt,  well 
calcBlated  to  impart  a  thoroogh  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  carrying  on  a  war  scJentJUcally  and 
snccessfnlly.  The  velnme  is  illostrated  with  appropriate  drawings,  and  in  its  typography  will  com- 
pare with  the  very  handsome  editions  of  the  standard  religioQs  Uleratore,  published  by  this  enter- 
prlsing  house. 

IS.— yf  Praetieal  TVoatise  on  Organic  Disoaooo  of  the  Utonu ;  being  the  Prize  Eeeam,  to  wkiek  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  awarded  the  FMUrgUUan  Gold  Medal,  for  1643.    By  Johh  W.  C.  Lb- 
Tsn,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  etc,  etc.—"  Non  qno  sed  qno- 
modo.'*    8V0.,  pp.  940.    Newbnrgh,  N.  Y. :  David  L.  Prondflt.    New  York :  Wiley  k.  Pntnam. 
Dr.  Lever,  devoting  himself,  with  unwearied  industry,  to  that  particular  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession treated  in  this  essay,  enjoyed  rare  advantages  for  acquiring  great  proflclency  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery.   The  appointment  which  he  filled  at  6uy*s  Hospital,  as  assistant  accoucheur,  fer  a  series 
of  years,  ailbrded  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases  of  uterine  disease ; 
one  or  two  hundred  out-patients,  laboring  undOT  fanetional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  womb,  fUltng 
week  by  week  under  his  immediate  Inspectioa.    The  fact  that  this  treatise  received  the  prlie  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  medical  societies  of  Europe,  will  of  Itself  be  sufficient  recommendation  of 
the  work,  and  secure  for  it  ftom  medical  men  more  respect  than  any  crltidm  emanating  from  an  unpro- 
fessional source. 

13.— /{«ra/t«  of  Hfdrooatkf ;  or^  Constipation  not  a  Dieease  of  tke  Bowels  :  Indigestion  not  a  Disease 
ef  the  Stomach ;  with  an  EsposUion  of  the  True  Jfature  and  Cause  of  these  AilmentSt  exflaining  the 
Beason  whv  thsf  are  so  certainlf  Cured  bp  the  Hfdropathle  Treatment,  4^  By  Sdwaed  Johnson, 
M.D.    ISmoTp.  181.    New  York :  WUey  lb  Pntnam. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  this  treatise,  gives  us  the  resulla  of  his  experience  In  the  hydropathic  treatment,  as 
practised  by  himself  at  Stanstead  Bury  House,  In  London.  Drugs,  he  admits,  do  occasional  good~ 
but  he  considers  the  imount  of  harm  which  they  do  greater  than  the  amount  of  good.  He  therefore 
adopts  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  common-sense  course ;  L  e.,  preserve  all  that  Is  good  of  the  drag 
treatment,  and  unite  It  to  all  that  is  good  of  the  water  treatment ;  using  both— abusing  neither.  We 
eemmend  the  volume  lo  all  who  are  suffering  from  the  allmenU,  constipation  and  Indigestion. 

14.— ^M««t  from  an  Old  Manse.    By  Nathanibl  Hawthornb.    In  two  parts.    New  York :  Wiley 

k.  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading. 

The  present  work  exhibiu  the  traits  which  distinguish  the  author^s  literary  chsrscter,  and  among 
them  we  would  designate  a  fireshnese  and  simplicity,  as  well  as  a  classical  purity  of  style,  and  a 
power  of  description,  which  are  unusual,  even  In  writers  of  his  own  class.  Bis  ohservation  of  nature 
appears  to  be  exceedingly  acute,  and  his  imagination  Is  of  that  poetic  cast  which  enables  him  to  throw 
around  every  subject  which  he  touches  the  peculiar  light  of  his  genius.  His  allusions  are  apt  and 
elegant;  and  his  pictures,  although  they  are  but  fency  sketches,  are  Imbaed  with  a  pure  morality, 
and  a  philosophical  spirit  We  hi^ve  in  this  volume  a  number  of  tales,  without  much  order  or 
method,  somewhat  rsmbllng  in  their  character,  yet  exhibiting  most  prominentiy  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  and  those  especial  tralto  which  constitute  his  originality,  and  contribute  to  his  high  literary 
reputation  In  that  particular  class  of  topics  selected  for  the  exercise  of  his  literary  powers. 

15.— i^rra  Iwnoeentium :  Thoughts  in  Verse  on  Ohrietian  Childreni  thdr  Wage  and  their  Privileges. 

ISmo.,  pp.  360.    New  York :  Wiley  k  Putnam. 

Keble*s  Christian  Jew  is  familiar  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
England  and  America,  but  many  of  Its  beautiftil  and  appropriate  poems  grace  the  pages  of  dissenting 
church  psalmody.  The  sacred  songs  of  this  volume  are  adapted  to  the  genius  and  cireumstaaees  of 
the  young,  and  harmonise  well  with  the  internal  sense  of  **  the  Church,"  as  set  forth  la  Its  ritual. 

1%.— Margaret;  a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  Blight  and  Bloom  :  including  Sketches  of  a  Place  not 
h^ore  described,  called  Mens.  Christi.  Iteo.,  pp.  460.  Boston :  Jordan  k  Wiley. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remaikable  productions  of  our  time.  The  story,  drawn  with  an  accurate 
pencil,  Is  made  the  vehicle  of  diflnistng  the  Intentions  of  a  mind  possessed  of  deep  spMtnal  Insight  In 
religion,  philosophy,  morals,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  society,  education,  Ice  The  Mons,  Christi 
of  the  author  represents  the  human  heartt  and  *'  Christ  himself  as  our  higher  or  instinctive  nature  ;*' 
hy  listening  to  which,  we  "  learn,  love,  and  obey  all  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  teaches.**  Bfargaret, 
the  heroine,  represenU  In  "  Childhood,*'  **  Youth,**  and  '*  Womanhood,**  the  mos^ifect  Christian 
character,  and  as  knowing  by  heart  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith  and  morals. 
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17.— Tke  Red-Skins;  or,  Indian  and  Ti^in,  Being  the  eenelusion  tf  the  Little-Page  Mmuucripta, 
By  the  author  of  "  The  Pathfinder/'  "  Deeniayer/'  "  Two  Admiralt,"  etc^  etc.  In  two  volnoies. 
New  York :  Burgess  A&  Stringer. 

Btr.  Cooper,  the  author  of  these  volaines,  it  Is  well  known,  has  won  for  himself  the  position  of  the 
first  novelist  tliat  oar  own  conntry  has  prodaced.  In  his  deseriptlons  of  oeean  life,  he  is,  in  onr  judg- 
ment, unequalled ;  and  his  fletlons  bear  the  same  Mnd  of  relation  to  North  America  as  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  the  mountains  of  his  aattve  land.  Although  his  works  haye  been  already  numerous, 
we  perceive  that  he  still  toils  on,  and  has  recently  embarked  in  other  labors  than  those  to  which  he 
early  devoted  his  pen ;  his  history  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  having  added  to  his  fhme  as  a 
novelist  the  more  solid  reputation  of  that  of  a  historian.  The  present  work  will  be  ftrand  to  present 
the  genuine  characteristics  of  his  style,  and  will  donbCless  be  widely  circulated. 

l9.—FnoUr'9  Practical  Phrenology :  giving  a  Concise  Elementary  Fieto  of  Phrenology,  presenting 
some  Jfeu>  and  Important  Remarks  upon  the  Temperaments,  and  describing  the  Primary  Juental  Pout- 
ers in  Seven  Different  Degrees  of  Development ;  their  Combined  Action,  and  tke  Location  of  the  Or- 
gans.   Amply  illustrated  with  cuts.    Alsoy  the  Phrenological  Developments.    By  O.  S.  FowLBR,  A.  B. 
Thirty-Fifth  edition,  enlarged  and  Improved.    New  York :  Fowler  k  Wells. 
The  present  volume  contains  the  exhibition  of  the  phrenological  system  of  the  author,  who  has 
long  been  a  perravering,  ingenious,  and  successful  phrenological  lecturer.    Having  devoted  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  life  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  snppoeed  that  he  has  arrived  to  a  deep  conviction 
of  its  truth  as  a  science.    Whatever  may  be  Its  merits,  an  attention  to  the  suiyect  of  character,  or  the 
traits  which  form  it,  systematically  analyzed  and  classified,  may  indnce  self-knowledge,  a  most  vahta- 
ble  species  of  information,  as  well  as  self-improvement,  which  may  be  made  one  of  its  ordinary  con- 
sequences.   The  author  has  had  great  experience  In  the  examination  of  individual  sul^^ects,  and  has 
done  probably  as  much  as  any  other  teacher,  since  the  death  of  Spnnheim,  to  extend  a  knowledge 
of  the  system  tlirough  the  country. 

l^.— Education  and  Self-Improvemsnt.  In  three  volumes.  Velnme  BI.—Mswun'y  and  IntsUeetmal 
Culture.  By  0. 8.  FowLsa.  New  York :  Fowler  k.  Wells*  Phrenological  Cabinet. 
Here  is  another  volume  of  fifr.  Fowler,  designed  to  exhibit  (he  application  of  his  system  of  idure- 
nology  to  the  purposes  of  education.  From  the  classification  of  the  different  faculties  of  (he  ndnd, 
and  the  passions  of  the  soul,  he  endeavcvs  to  point  out  how  these  qualities  may  be  disciplined  by  edu- 
cation. It  aboimds  in  many  philosophical  and  practical  remarks,  connected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  several  qualities  of  the  character,  and  it  is  amply  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts  of  difi^rent 
heads,  which  are  inserted  in  order  to  exhibit  the  phrenological  developments  as  indicating  traits  of 
character.  Whether  one  is  disposed  to  concur,  or  not,  In  all  its  conclusions,  it  will  doubtless  be  read 
with  interest  and  advantage. 

SO. — Lectures  to  Young  Men,  en  their  Moral  Dangers  and  Duties.  By  Abiil  Abbott  LivciucoftC. 
ISmo.,  pp.  160.    Boston :  James  Munroe  k,  Co. 

The  present  volume  embraces  four  lectures,  delivered  during  the  past  winter,  on  Babbath  evenings, 
before  the  young  men  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party.  If  many  of  the  tmths 
are  old  and  familiar,  they  have  the  merit  of  being  exhibited  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  impressive  man- 
ner, and  are  conveyed  in  a  diction  at  once  chaste  and  beautiful ;  so  that,  while  they  describe  without 
austerity  the  duties  and  dangers  to  which  young  men  are  everywhere  exposed,  the  style  in  which  tliey 
are  written  may  serve  as  a  model,  or  at  least  an  aid  In  literary  composition,  to  those  (hey  are  designed 
to  benefit. 

81.— £,(/«  of  Jfathaniel  Oreene,  Major-Oeneral  in  the  Arwty  of  the  Revslutisn.    By  his  Grandson, 
Gkorob  VV.  Grbbmb,  late  American  Consul  at  Rome.    Boston:  C.  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 
This  work  is  a  satisfactory  biographical  sketch  of  a  prominent  actor  In  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution.    Being  compiled  by  his  grandson,  who  doubtless  had  access  to  original  documents  and 
family  papers,  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  entirely  accurate.    Its  subject  was  a  patriotic  ofllcer,  who 
performed  signal  services  for  his  country.    A  native  of  New  England,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  army ;  and,  when  that  army  was  dissolved,  he  returned  to  the  North.    The 
volume  itself  constitutes  the  tenth  number  of  the  Library  of  American  Biography ;  a  work  which,  by 
its  substantial  and  well-wrought  sketches,  constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature. 
^.—Catalogue  qf  Boohs,  Paper,  Stationery,  Stereotype  Plates,  Binders*  Leather,  <$<«.,  to  be  sold,  without 
reserve,  on  Tuesday,  August  11,  1846,  by  Cootey,  Keese  Sr  Hill,  at  their  Auction  Sales  Room,  191 
Broadway.    New  York:  Printed  by  Lcavltt,  Trow  &  CJo. 

This  it  the  first  annual  catalogue  of  the  new  firm.  It  fbrros  a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages,  embracing  a  most  valuable  collection  of  books,  inelnding  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
diffbrent  invoices  from  the  leading  publishers,  bookaellers,  stationers,  and  laanufacturere  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  sale  commences  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  with  the  stationery,  stereotype  plates,  binders* 
tools,  ft.e.,  and  is  to  eontinne  daily  at  the  same  hour,  until  all  the  catalogue  is  disposed  of.  As  the  sale  of 
Messrs.  Bangs,  Richards  k.  Piatt,  comes  off  in  the  foUowing  week,  the  trade  will  enjoy  a  rare  opportunity 
of  replenishing  their  stock  on  reasonable  tenns.  Mr.  Cooley  is  well-known  u  a  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  the 
trade,  out  of  which  he  has  already  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  The  great  increase  of  the  book  trade 
since  the  commeotement  of  these  sales,  will  secure  for  the  two  establishments  sufficient  eneooragement 
for  an  honorable  oompetitioQ. 
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Art.  L— PE0PIT8  AND  PREHIUnS  OF  IIFS  INSUBANCE. 

The  profits  of  a  Hie  insurance  company  must  arise  from  one  of  two 
sources*  The  average  mortality  of  the  assured  must  be  less  than  thai 
given  in  the  tables  on  which  the  operations  of  the  society  are  based,  or 
the  investments  of  the  company  must  be  more  productive  than  is  estimated 
in  the  calculation  of  the  premiums.  Both  of  these  sources  of  profit  doubt- 
less exist.  Even  the  Carlisle  tables,  which  give  the  expectation  of  life 
much  greater  than  the  Northampton,  do  not  make  it  as  large  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  companies  would  authorize.  This  may  not  arise  from  a 
smaller  rate  of  mortality  in  our  country,  but  from  the  &ct  that  the  lives 
are  not  taken  at  random,  but  carefully  selected,  free  from  hereditaiy  dis- 
eases, and,  at  the  time  of  insurance,  from  any  diseases  that  would  tend  to 
shorten  life.  So  also  with  the  other  item  of  profit.  In  calculating  the 
premiums,  4  per  cent  is  estimated  as  the  rate  of  interest,  while  the  actual 
nett  interest,  afler  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  company,  will  oflen 
exceed  5  per  cent,  eHpecially  where  the  investments  are  large,  and  well 
managed. 

In  the  mutual  companies  it  is  necessary  that  the  premiums  should  be  too 
high,  80  as  to  accumulate  a  fund  to  meet  extraordinary  losses  from  any  un- 
common mortality  among  the  assured.  Their  ofRcial  publications  ac- 
knowledge both  these  sources  of  profit,  and  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
companies  rest  upon  them.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  our  mu- 
tual companies  will  have  something  to  divide  among  their  members,  and 
it  becomes  important  to  inquire  how  these  profits  ought  to  be  determined, 
and  how  they  ought  to  be  divided.  If  they  are  distributed  properly  and 
justly,  it  can  never  be  important  for  any  one  to  inquire  whether  the  pre- 
miums charged  are  top  high,  for  he  may  be  satisfied  that  the  excess  will 
be  returned  to  him  in  the  shape  of  dividends. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  consider  as  profits,  at  any  given  time,  five  years, 
for  example,  afler  the  commencement  of  the  society's  operaticms,  all  the 
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excess  of  receipts  over  the  expenditures  in  that  time.  For  it  is  evident,  if 
the  assured  were  to  apply  for  a  second  insurance,  they  would  have  to  pay 
a  larger  annual  premium  than  they  had  agreed  to  pay  before,  so  that  their 

{)resent  payments  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  future 
osses  and  expenses  of  the  company.  As  this  deficiency  must  be  made  up 
out  of  previous  accumulations,  it  is  the  balance  only  of  the  amount  on 
hand,  after  laying  aside  a  reserve  for  future  losses,  that  can  &irly  be  re- 
garded as  profits.  Though  this  reasoning  is  conclusive,  it  may  be  well  to 
look  at  the  subject  from  other  points  of  view.  Suppose  the  company  to 
stop  insuring,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  the  assured  but  one  should 
die.  If  all  the  accumulated  fund  had  been  counted  to  be  profits,  the  whole 
capital  of  the  company  would  have  be^n  exhausted,  excepting  only  the 
profits  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  survivor,  and  there  will  be  no  means  to 
pay  his  insurance  but  his  own  annual  payments  ;  which,  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age,  would  be  manifestly  insufficient. 

Again,  if  the  mortality  of  the  assured  should  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  tables,  and  if  the  nett  rate  of  interest  on  the  investments  of  the  com- 
pany  should  be  exactly  equal  to  that  allowed  in  the  calculation  of  the  pre- 
miums, it  is  evident  there  could  be  no  profits  ;  and  yet,  from  the  smaller 
rate  of  mortality  in  early  life,  there  would  certainly  be  accumulations  in 
the  hands  of  the  company.  To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  suppose 
sixty.five  persons,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  be  insured  in  a  mutual 
company,  for  $1,000.  And  suppose  the  mortality  among  the  assured  to 
be  one  every  year,  in  accordance  with  the  hypotliesis  of  De  Moivre,  which 
dififers  but  little  from  actual  results.  The  premium  of  $2.11,  for  $100, 
would  meet  all  the  liabilities  of  the  company,  supposing  their  nett  rate  of 
interest  to  be  4  per  cent.  There  would  be  no  surplus  after  paying  the 
last  insurance.  Every  cept  would  be  exhausted.  Nothing  that  could 
properly  be  called  profits  could  be  made  by  the  company.  Yet,  in  five 
years,  the  accumulated  fimd  on  hand  would  amount  to  $2,342,  which  would 
be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  premiums  paid.  If  these  were  to  be 
regarded  as  profits,  and  divided  among  the  assured  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
cease, the  company  would  become  insolvent  before  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers had  died.  Had  the  premium  been  50  or  100  per  cent  larger,  a  simi- 
lar result  would  follow.  The  company  would  not  fail  so  soon,  but  it  must 
fail  before  all  the  assured  are  paid.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  regard  the 
accumulated  fund  as  profits.  It  is  not  only  unjust,  and  founded  on  ^Ise 
principles,  but  it  endangera  the  stability  and  solvency  of  the  company.  The 
same  remarks  would  apply  with  more  or  less  force,  if  the  company  should 
divide  a  large  portion  of  their  excess  on  hand.  The  usual  rates  of  insu- 
rance are,  beyond  doubt,  only  a  trifle  too  large,  and  it  would  seem,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  accumulate  50  or  60,  or  70  per  cent  profits  on  the 
amount  of  premiums.  This  seems  still  more  extraordinary  when  the  com- 
panies have  just  commenced  business,  and  have  had  no  time  to  increase 
their  ftinds  by  compound  interest,  and  have  had  large  expenses  compared 
with  the  amount  of  their  capital.  The  laws  which  govern  the  duration  of 
htiman  IMe  are  far  more  regular  than  those  which  govern  fire  and  sea  risks. 
Most  policies  being  for  life,  and  not  for  a  single  year,  or  for  a  short  period, 
we  cannot  expect  that  as  large  profits  will  be  made  on  life  insurance  as 
on  insurances  against  fire  and  disasters  at  sea.  If  the  deaths 'are  few  or 
none,  at  first,  they  are  more  likely  to  occur  hereafter,  and  there  is  the  more 
necessity  of  laying  by  a  fund  for  future  losses.     When  the  premiums  have 
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been  carefully  adjusted  from  bilk  of  mortalitj  exteiMKog  through  a  loof 
period,  it  would  seem  dangerous  to  the  stability  and  solvency  of  the  com* 
panies,  to  divide  even  half  the  premiums  that  have  been  received.  i£ 
many  of  the  policies  were  for  a  single  year,  and  much  of  the  profits  arose 
from  expired  policies,  it  might  be  safe  ;  but  otherwise,  it  would  oertainfy 
be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 

In  order  to  determine  the  true  amount  of  profits,  imagine  the  company, 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  to  close  its  business,  and  transfer  all  the  assured 
to  a  second  company.  As  they  are  now  older  than  when  the  policies  were 
first  taken  out,  the  premiums  they  have  agreed  to  pay,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  as  large  an  insurance  in  the  second  company.  This  de- 
ficiency  must  be  made  up  by  the  'first  company.  They  must  make  a  sin- 
gle pajrment  which,  together  with  the  annual  premium  of  the  assured^  will 
purchase  in  the  second  company  as  large  an  insurance  as  in  the  first ;  the 
balance  on  hand,  after  making  these  payments  for  each  oi  the  assured, 
will  be  profits.  To  ffive  an  example  of  this  mode  of  calculation,  let  the 
assured,  at  the  age  ot  thirty-five,  take  out  a  policy  fi>r  91,000.  The  pre- 
mium on  this  is  $27.50.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  when  the  assured  is 
supposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  second  company,  this  annual  premium 
will  only  purchase  an  insurance  to  the  amount  of  9859.37  ;  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  91,000  must  be  paki  for  by  the  first  company.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  would  have  to  pay  972.35  ;  and  their  profits  will  be  their  accu- 
mukited  fund  diminished  by  this  972.35,  and  such  other  sums  as  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  each  of  the  assured. 

There  is  another  mode  of  making  this  calculation.  The  value  of  an 
annuity,  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables  of  mortality,  has  been  calculated 
for  the  companies,  and  is  used  by  them  for  purchasing  the  policies  of  those 
who  wish  to  surrender  them.  At  the  age  of  Ibrty,  an  annuity  of  one  dol- 
lar is  worth  916.074  ;  the  difference  in  the  premiums  at  thirty. five  and 
forty,  is  94.50.  The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  first  company  to  the  sec- 
ond wouki,  therefore,  be  916.074X94.50,  or  972.33,  the  same  that  was 
determined  above.  This  method  of  estimating  the  profits,  implies  that  the 
second  company  will  be  willing  to  insure  all  who  have  taken  out  policies 
in  the  first.  But  this  might  not  be  the  case.  Some  who  were  in  good 
health  when  the  original  policy  was  purchased,  may  have  developed  dis- 
eases which  render  a  speedy  dissolution  probable.  Some  may  be  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  grave  ;  others  may  have  slightly  impaired  their  health, 
so  that  an  extra  premium  might  justly  be  demanded  by  the  second  com- 
pany. If  these  invalids  were  few  at  the  first  division  of  profits,  they  would 
oe  more  numerous  at  the  second  or  third.  For  this  reason,  the  profits  ob- 
tained by  the  method  explained  above,  would  be  evidently  too  large.  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  objection,  that  the  Carlisle  tables  give  the  mortality 
too  large,  and  therefore  a  division  of  the  whole  profits  may  safely  be  made. 
This  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  reason  to  the  second  company.  They 
would  say,  we  only  insure  the  lives  of  healthy  persons,  and  we  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  members  of  our  own  company,  and  to  the  new 
members  we  are  admitting  from  time  to  time,  if  we  should  allow  these 
invalids  to  come  in  on  the  same  footing  with  the  rest. 

Again,  in  the  formation  of  the  Carlisle  tables,  a  number  of  healthy  per- 
sons were  selected,  and  their  mortality  noticed  for  a  series  of  ten  years. 
The  mortality  for  any  one  age,  as  forty-five,  fi»r  example,  is  found  by  taking 
the  average  number  of  deaths  of  all  those  who  were  at  that  age  in  th« 
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whole  period  of  ten  years.  If  the  mortality  of  the  assured  should  be  ex« 
actly  equal  to  that  of  the  persons  selected  for  the  formation  of  the  tables, 
it  would,  probably,  be  less  in  the  first  five,  and  greater  in  the  second  ^re 
years.  The  company  would  appear  to  make  profits,  then,  in  the  first  pe- 
riod, and  to  lose  in  the  second.  If)  therefore,  they  should  divide  all  the 
apparent  profits  in  the  first  five  years,  they  would  be  unable  to  meet  ali 
their  losses  in  the  second.  The  experience  of  two  of  the  companies  re- 
cently established,  the  Nautilus  and  the  New  York,  Mutual  Liife,  has  fur- 
nished confirmation  of  this  position.  In  both,  no  losses  were  had  in  the 
first  year.  If)  then,  the  whole  apparent  profits  had  been  divided  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  there  would  not  have  been  reserved  a  suflficient  fund  to 
meet  the  losses  that  would  probably  happen  in  subsequent  years. 

To  divide  all,  would  be  unjust  to  the  new  members  who  are  admitted  af> 
ter  the  first  division.  If  they,  for  example,  should  happen  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  the  first  set  of  assured  now  are,  both  would  be  contributing 
equally  to  the  funds  of  the  company  in  the  second  period.  The  first,  by 
their  annual  premiums,  and  by  the  reserved  fund  throvm  into  the  common 
stock,  would  be  paying  as  much  as  the  larger  annual  premiums  of  the  sec- 
ond set ;  yet,  as  the  losses  are  less  likely  to  happen  among  the  recent 
members,  they  suffor  by  the  connection. 

If  the  company  had  any  means  of  examining  the  assured,  at  the  time 
of  the  division,  they  might  learn  how  many  had  their  constitutions  too 
much  impaired  to  justify  the  second  company  in  insuring  them  at  the  usual 
rates  for  healthy  persons.  But  this  would  be  troublesome,  and  lead  to  no 
satis&ctory  result.  Even  if  they  should  learn  that  the  health  of  some  had 
sufifered,  no  rules  could  be  laid  down  for  determining  their  expectation  of 
life,  and  for  thus  fixing  on  a  suitable  sum  to  be  laid  aside  out  of  the  accu- 
mulated fund,  to  meet  the  extra  losses  anticipated  from  this  source.  The 
proper  way  to  meet  the  difficulty,  would  be  to  make  a  deduction  from  the 
expectation  of  life  of  all  the  assured,  by  reckoning  them  all  a  little  older 
than  they  really  are,  when  the  profits  arc  determined.  What  this  deduc- 
tion should  be,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  say.  Afler  a  long  expe- 
rience, the  companies  might  construct  a  table  from  the  deaths  of  the  as- 
sured, in  the  first  five  and  second  ^ve  years  afler  each  one's  insurance. 
No  such  table  has  yet  been  made  up,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  i^  neces- 
sary to  determine  it  as  near  as  possible  from  other  sources. 

If  we  should  examine  a  list  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  taken  at  random  in  society,  there  would  not  be  found  many  whom 
a  company  would  be  unwilling  to  insure — ^not,  probably,  over  3  or  4  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number.  Of  these,  some  would  be  afflicted  with  he- 
reditary  diseases ;  some  would  have  had  their  constitutions  impaired  in 
early  life,  so  that  they  could  never  have  obtained  insurance  in  any  com- 
pany. It  is  not,  therefore,  probable  that  over  2  per  cent  of  those  insured 
by  the  first  company  would  be  objectionable  to  the  second.  The  expecta- 
tion of  life  to  some  of  these,  might  yet  be  considerable  ;  to  all  of  them  it 
would  be  something.  If,  out  of  one  thousand,  ten  had  had  their  constitu- 
tions so  injured  that  their  expectation  of  life  was  reduced  one-half)  and  the 
other  ten  of  the  2  per  cent  could  only  expect  to  live  a  single  year,  the  aver- 
ago  duration  of  the  life  of  the  whole  thousand  would  be  reduced  fi*om  87.86 
years  to  37.30,  which  is  nearly  the  expectation  at  twenty-six,  instead  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  reasoning  is  not  very  satis&ctory ;  but  the 
following  will  lead  to  a  similar  result.    Of  all  who  are  alive  between  the 
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ages  of  twenty  and  tbirtj,  leis  than  2  per  cent  die  annually.  Of  these,  the 
great  majoritj  die  without  anticipating  their  end  but  a  short  time.  Cer- 
tamlj  not  over  one-fourth  have  looked  forward  to  death  for  more  than  a 
month.  Of  these,  some  may  have  been  invalids  for  two  or  three  years, 
some  for  five,  and  some  for  a  longer  period.  Out  often  diousand  persons 
at  this  age,  one  hundred  and  sixty  may  be  expected  to  die  in  a  single  year. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty  die  at  a  short  warnings  so  that,  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  of  not  over  ten  of  Uiese  could  it  be  said,  tibese  will  probably 
die  this  year.  Of  the  remaining  forty,  the  greater  part  may  be  expected 
to  die  within  the  year.  Of  the  deaths  of  3ie  following  year,  a  smaller 
portion  may  be  anticipated,  say  three-fourths  of  those  who  do  not  die  sud- 
denly ;  and  the  same  proportion  for  subsequent  years.  This  will  give  the 
following  table : — 

Expectation  of  life  of  10,000  healthy  persona, 378,600  years. 

Deduct  for  the  expectation  di  fifty, .50  mul.  by  37.36  1,868  «» 

*•                      "                thirty,. 30      "       36.36  1,091  " 

«•                      ««                twenty-two,  22       "       35.36  777  " 

••                       "                 sixteen,....  16       ••       34.36  550  "• 

•*                      «•                 twelve,....  12       "       33.36  400  " 

*•                      •^                nine 9      «       32.36  291  «* 

t                      ««                seven, 7       "       31.36  219  ** 

•«                      «•                five, 5       '•       30.36  152  " 

"                      "                fo\ir, 4      "       29.36  117  " 

"                      «*                three, 3       "       28.36  85  *' 

"                      **                two 2       "      27.36  55  " 

••                      «                one, 1       "      27.36  27  " 

Leaving  balance 372,968  " 

which  gives  an  expectation  of  37.29  years,  differing  but  little  from  37.14, 
the  expectation  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  instead  of  twenty-five  3nears.  If 
the  persons  selected  for  examination  had  been  older,  the  reduction  would 
have  been  greater.  But  if  all  the  assured  should  be  esteemed,  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  profits,  a  year  older  than  they  are,  the  result  would  not, 
probably,  vary  much  from  what  would  be  right  and  proper.  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  pretended  that  this  result  is  accurate.  But  it  is  so  important  to 
keep  the  company  perfectly  safe,  that  it  is  better  to  estimate  the  profits  too 
little  than  too  much.  Some  allowance  of  this  kind  ought  most  certainly  to 
be  made,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  just  and  fair  to  all  the 
members,  both  the  new  and  old,  to  make  this  reduction.  In  the  example 
given  above,  the  amount  laid  by  for  re-insurance  would  be  $16,883  X  4.61, 
or  $77.83,  instead  of  $16,074x4.50,  or  $72.33. 

When  the  profits  are  cautiously  and  correctly  determined,  they  belong 
to  the  assured,  and  may  be  paid  out  to  them  with  propriety  and  safety. 
They  may  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  company  more 
of  the  public  confidence,  or  of  giving  greater  benefit  to  the  iamily  of  each 
member,  by  making  the  company  a  kind  of  savings  bank  to  accumulate 
his  earnings.  How,  now,  ought  these  profits  to  be  divided  among  the  as- 
sured ?  The  gains  from  expired  policies  should  evidently  be  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  each  one  has  in  the  company.  So,  also,  if  the 
different  members  be  supposed  to  have  paid  too  large  a  premium,  or  if  the 
interest  received  by  the  company  from  its  investments  has  been  larger 
than  was  expected,  the  earnings  of  this  kind  should  be  divided  in  propor- 
tion to  the  payments  of  each.  There  will  be  a  little  difference,  on  account 
of  interest,  between  those  who  insure  at  the  beginning,  and  those  at  the 
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end  of  the  ^y^  jesLts.  Everj  dollar  paid  too  much  bv  the  fint,  will 
amount,  by  compound  interest,  to  $5.63,  while  the  last  will  only  be  $1.00, 
the  exact  amount  paid.  To  divide  in  proportion  to  the  payments,  or  in 
proportion  of  5  to  100,  would  not  give  enough  to  the  older  members.  But 
this  difference  would  be  slight,  and  it  might  be  regarded  as  fijdly  made  up 

r'he  smaller  risk  there  is  of  loss  firom  the  recent  member.  It  would 
be  very  troublesome  to  take  into  account  the  interest  on  each  one's 
payment,  in  making  out  the  distribution  of  proits.  It  would  seem,  there* 
fi>re,  both  easy  and  proper  to  divide  the  profits  according  to  the  payments 
of  each.  If  the  first  profits  awarded  to  each  member  be  not  paid  out  (a 
the  assured,  but  retained  by  the  company,  interest  ought  to  be  allowed  tm 
them  before  the  amount  of  profit  is  determined  the  second  time.  Those 
who  come  into  the  company  afterwards,  can  claim  no  share  in  the  interest 
of  these  profits,  any  more  than  they  can  in  the  profits  themselves.  The 
amount  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  members,  and  belongs  to  them,  and 
the  company  ought  not  to  appropriate  its  income  to  others.  They  would 
poorly  perform  the  duties  of  a  savings  bank,  if  they  divide  the  income  of 
the  early  profits  with  those  who  join  the  company  afterwards.  If  exces- 
sive exactions  have  been  made  of  the  members,  when  these  are  returned, 
they  should  belong  to  those  who  paid  them,  both  principal  and  interest. 

It  is  no  good  objection  to  this  proposition,  that  the  new  members  are 
paying  the  same  as  the  old,  and  should  divide  equally  all  the  profits.  The 
new  and  old  members  are  both,  indeed,  now  paying  the  same  sums,  and 
all  the  profits  from  these  payments  should  be  equally  shared.  But  if,  at 
some  former  period,  the  old  members  had  paid  too  much,  and  if  there  had 
been  a  carefiil  determination  of  the  exact  amount  belonging  to  them,  when 
the  new  partners  joined  the  company,  it  cannot  possibly  be  just  that  each 
set  should  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  income  of  this  amount 

Some  companies  do  not  pay  out  these  profits,  but  issue  stock  bearing  in- 
terest. This  is  founded  on  proper  principles ;  and  those  which  retain  the 
money,  and  issue  no  evidences  of  debt,  should  follow  the  same  rule.  If 
the  money  was  paid  to  the  assured,  or  if  interest-bearing  notes  were  is- 
sued, the  old  members  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  interest  on  the  accru- 
ing profits,  and  they  should  do  it  also  if  the  amount  is  retained,  and  merely 
placed  to  their  credit.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  not  make 
much  difterence;  but  when  it  is  recollected  how  long  some  of  the  policies 
will  run,  and  how  rapidly  money  accumulates  at  compound  interest,  the 
difterence  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  unimportant.  The  following  ex- 
ample will  illustrate  the  matter  more  fully : — Suppose  a  new  member  should 
join  the  company  in  the  1st,  6th,  11th,  16th,  21st,  and  26th  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  should  live  but  three  years,  while  another  joins  with  the  first, 
and  survives  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  company.  Let  them  all  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  such  ages  that  the  new  members  shall,  in  each  period, 
pay  the  same  as  the  old  ones.  Let  the  nett  interest  of  the  company  be  4 
per  cent.  The  course  of  the  profits,  and  the  amounts  put  to  the  credit  of 
each,  by  dividing  in  proportion  to  the  payments  without  allowing  interest 
on  the  preceding  profits,  and  also  by  first  crediting  the  old  member  with 
the  interest  on  his  last  preceding  balance,  will  appear  in  the  following  ta-i 
ble.  For  every  dollar  overpaid  by  the  assured,  the  profits  made  and  di- 
vided will  be  as  follows  : — 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  new  /nember  admitted  in  the  26th 
year,  receives  more  than  twice  as  much  profits  on  a  division,  as  the  one 
admitted  in  the  first  year,  if  no  allowance  is  made  (or  interest  on  the  bal- 
ances  due  to  the  old  member ;  which  is  manifestly  unjust  and  improper. 
The  increase  is  derived  from  the  profits  of  the  older  member.  He  who 
has  longest  trusted  to  the  company,  who  has  run  most  risk  from  their  fiul- 
lire  or  mismanagement,  who  will  receive  at  last  little  or  no  benefit  itom 
his  insurance,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  he  has  had  to  pay  in  premi- 
ums, this  man  is  made  to  divide  the  interest  from  his  accumulated  profits  to 
one  whose  only  connection  with  the  company  is  one  of  great  advantage. 
In  &ct,  the  old  member  ought  to  receive  all  his  profits,  and  the  compound 
interest  on  those  profits  at  the  full  rate  received  from  the  company's  invest* 
ments.  If  the  company  make  more  than  4  per  cent  on  his  money,  he 
should  receive  more. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  a  charter  of  one  of  these  companies, 
and  show  how  these  principles  are  to  be  applied.  The  charter  of  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  requires  an  account  to  be 
opened  with  the  assured  ;  and  in  this,  each  is  to  be  charged  with  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  losses  and  expenses,  and  to  be  credited  with  his  pre- 
mium, and  with  an  equal  share  of  the  profits  of  the  company  derived  from 
investments  and  earnings  in  proportion  to  his  premium.  This  account  is 
to  be  made  up  every  five  years,  and  the  balance  paid  to  each  member  at 
his  decease,  but  not  till  then. 

The  losses  and  ordinary  expenses  are  known  from  the  books  of  the 
company.  Under  the  head  of  expenses  must  be  included  the  cost  of  re- 
insuring each  of  the  sur\'iving  members,  and  that  cost  must  be  determined 
by  imagining  each  one  of  the  assured  to  take  out  policies  in  a  new  com- 
pany, reckoning  their  ages  to  be  one  year  greater  than  they  really  are.  ^ 
After  the  first  division  of  profits  there  must  bo  estimated,  also,  as  part  of ' 
the  expenses,  the  amount  due  to  those  who  have  a  balance  to  their  credit, 
at  the  preceding  distribution,  for  interest  on  this  balance  ;  the  interest  to 
be  compound,  and  at  the  rate  the  company  shall  actually  receive  on  their 
investments.  These  are  real  expenses,  not  paid  out,  indeed,  but  none  the 
less  real ;  the  first  for  a  fund  to  meet  the  future  losses,  the  other  for  ia- 
terest  on  sums  belonging  to  the  assured,  but  retained  by  the  company  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  company,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  credit  side  of  the  account,  as  far  as  made  up  from  premiums,  will  be 
easily  determined  from  the  books  of  the  company.  The  profits  from  in- 
vestments and  earnings  will  be  found  by  taking  losses  and  expenses  from 
the  premiums  received,  understanding  by  expenses  what  has  just  been  ex- 
plained.    The  account  would  stand  as  follows  : — 
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Dr.  Cr, 

To  losses By  premiams 

To  balance Bjr  profits. 
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To  losses By  premiumB 

To  balance By  interest  on  preceding  balance 

By  profits 

It  would  not  do  to  keep  the  profits  in  two  separate  items  of  interest  and 
earnings ;  for,  afler  a  while,  the  interest  might  exceed  the  profits.  Should 
it  never  exceed  the  profits,  as  the  charge  for  losses  cannot,  according  to 
the  charter,  exceed  the  premiums,  the  assured  would  ultimately  receive 
his  assurance,  and  all  the  interest  ever  earned  by  the  company  ;  which» 
of  course,  might  not  happen. 

In  conclusion,  it  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  on  the  companies  ta 
use  caution  and  wisdom  in  determining  their  profits.  Life  insurance  com* 
panies,  with  a  paid-up  capital,  are  exposed  to  failures ;  and  the  weaker 
basis  of  the  mutual  system  renders  this  prudence  the  more  necessary.  Let 
no  anxiety  to  declare  large  profits  lead  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  gains 
they  have  made.  Ignorance,  miscalculations,  extravagant  estimates  of  the 
value  of  stocks  belonging  to  the  company,  besides  the  ordinary  sources  of 
fiulure,  mismanagement,  unfortunate  investments,  and  corruption  of  offi* 
cers,  may  ruin  thp  company,  and  change  what  promised  to  be  a  blessing 
to  the  assured,  into  a  curse.  The  mutual  system  is  not  only  honest  and 
&ir,  but  eminently  suite<)  for  this  kind  of  insurance.  The  objections  that 
lie  against  it  in  fire  and  sea  risks,  do  not  apply  in  li&  insurance ;  for  the 
laws  which  govern  the  duration  of  life  are  far  more  regular  than  those 
which  govern  the  preservation  of  houses  and  ships.  The  efilect  of  an  epi* 
demic  is  never  so  irregular  as  a  great  fire  or  a  sea-storm.  But,  while  the 
system  is  good,  it  must  be  managed,  not  only  with  integrity  and  prudence, 
but  with  aU  that  skill  and  exactness  which  mathematical  science  can  bring 
to  its  aid.  The  former  are  necessary  for  success,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
latter.     Both  are  indispensable. 
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WITH   BEFESBNCB   TO   THE    RATES   OF   FREIGHT   AND   FARE. 

To  construct  a  railroad  in  Massachusetts,  has  ceased  to  be  a  Hercu- 
lean enterprise.  Experience  and  science  now  light  the  path  of  the  engi^ 
neer,  and  indicate  the  route,  materials,  and  mode  of  construction.  Capi- 
tal, too,  has  ceased  to  be  coy  and  repulsive  when  the  line  is  feasible^  and 
the  traffic  suflficient  The  undertaking,  however,  is  not  complete  when 
the  rails  are  down.  The  first  movement  of  the  locomotive  opens  another 
field  of  action ;  a  field  which  demands  close  investigation  and  rigid  analy- 
sis, which  puts  in  requisition  commercial  as  well  as  professional  skill,  and 
philosophical  research.  The  administration  of  a  great  line  of  iron-way, 
afifecting  both  public  4ind  private  interests,  with  powers  still  undefined,  and 
latent  resources  still  undeveloped,  is  a  subject  alike  worthy  of  the  study  of 
the  merchant,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  philanthropist. 

In  discussing  the  rates  of  charse  appropriate  to  a  modem  railroad,  its 
relation  to  the  State  must  not  be  torgotten. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  association,  and  one  of  the  first  trusts  which 
devolves  on  government,  is  the  construction  of  roads ;  without  them,  prop- 
erty b  nearly  worthless,  and  society  but  little  advanced  from  barlMunsm. 
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The  State,  in  some  portions  of  tke  world,  provides  roads  itself;  in  others, 
assigns  the  duty  of  constructing  them  to  others. 

Massachusetts  delegates  to  associations  the  trust  and  duty  of  providing 
railroads.     Let  us  inquire  what  is  the  compact  between  them. 

They  ask  the  State  to  transfer  to  them  its  right  of  eminent  domain — its 
power  to  appropriate  the  property  of  individuals.  They  apprise  the  State 
of  the  progress  of  art,  suggest  that  the  public  good  requires  railroad  facili. 
ties ;  that  they  will  reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the  speed  of  locomotion, 
and  develop  latent  resources ;  and,  with  great  propriety,  they  urge  that 
they  can  construct  the  work  and  conduct  the  traffic  with  moro  economy 
and  safety  than  the  State.  Upon  these  roprosentations,  the  acts  of  incor- 
poration  aro  granted,  and  reciprocal  obligations  are  assumed  by  the  par- 
ties. Trusts  are  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  tolls  are  grant, 
ed  {ot  the  remuneration  of  the  trustees.  The  State  delegates  to  societies 
the  office  of  catering  for  the  public,  and,  in  its  contract,  aims  to  make  such 
terms  as  shall  tempt  the  capitalist  to  embark  his  funds,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  secure  to  the  pubKc  all  facilities  compatible  with  a  fiiir  remuneration. 
It  confers  important  powers,  accompanied  with  corresponding  duties  ;  for 
the  companies  it  creates  are  to  lend  wings  to  commeree,  and  to  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  State. 

Is  not  this  the  true  basis  of  our  railroad  system  ?  and  could  it  rest  on 
a  better  or  safer  foundation  ?  Were  the  companies  chartered  to  forget  the 
cardinal  principles  to  which  we  have  adverted ;  were  they  to  pursue  a  nar* 
row  and  self-defeating  policy,  by  infrequent  trains,  high  charges,  and  infe- 
rior cars,  engines,  and  track,  to  incommode  and  depress  the  district  they 
traverse,  of  which  they  hold  a  virtual  monopoly  ;  were  they  to  misapply  the 
revenue  by  needless  expanses,  or  high  salaries  to  &vo rites  or  dependents, 
could  they  expect  countenance  of  the  legislature,  or  success  in  contests 
with  rivals  who  offer  the  very  advantages  they  withhold  ?  Should  they,  on 
the  contrary,  pursue  a  more  judicious  and  generous  policy ;  adopt  the  im- 
provements of  the  day  which  tend  to  increase  speed,  safety,  and  comfort ; 
reduce  the  cost  of  transit,  and,  by  branches,  give  access  to  quarries  and 
waterfalls,  and  restore  the  fading  prosperity  of  villages  which  have  sufiered 
by  a  diversion  of  their  traffic,  or  facilities  given  to  rivals,  reliance  may  well 
be  placed  upon  legislative  protection. 

The  Statb  will  not  charoe  the  public  with  the  cost  of  kain- 
taining  two  litibs,  tfasen  one  not  onlt  can,  but  dobs,  accommo- 
date the  public. 

Massachusetts  permits  her  railroad  companies  to  earn  a  revenue  of  10 
per  cent.  England  and  France  have  been  more  liberal  than  Massachu- 
setts. In  regions  where  money  is  worth  less  than  in  America,  they  have 
authorized  a  nett  return  of  10  per  cent  to  the  projectors.  They  have  re- 
served, also,  a  reversionary  interest,  but  have  made  the  terms  more  liberal 
than  our  own.  These  advantages  enable  their  successful  lines  (and  nearly 
all  are  successfiil,)  to  carry  the  stock  to  a  premium  of  60  to  100  per  cent, 
and  thus  enrich  those  who  have  benefited  the  country.  And  it  is  but  just 
that  they  who  have  adventured  their  capital  in  this  new  field  of  enterprise, 
to  accomplish  great  public  results ;  who  have  applied  talent,  energy,  and 
skill,  to  construct  and  conduct  great  public  works  in  a  judicious  and  frugal 
manner,  should  receive,  in  all  countries,  a  liberal  return ;  and  such  return 
has  been,  and,  doubtless,  will  be,  sanctioned  here  by  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion. 
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Massachusetts  has  not  at  the  outset  restricted  the  rate  of  toUs.  She 
has  referred  the  rate  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties  incorporated,  reserv- 
ing merely  a  right  to  reduce  the  charge  when  the  revenue  shall  exceed  a 
maximum  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  outlay.  More  than  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  lines  were  opened  in  Massachusetts.  At  that  early 
period,  the  directors,  although  intelligent  and  trustworthy,  bad  little  or  no 
experience  in  the  movement  of  passengers  and  freight  Alarmed  by  the 
i^ost  uniform  excess  of  cost  over  estimates,  without  statistics  to  guide 
them,  they  did  not  stop  to  theorize  or  experiment,  but  were  satisfied  te 
adopt  such  rates  as  should  put  down  the  stage  and  wagon,  their  immedi- 
ate competitors.  Having  set  their  cars  in  motion,  they  found  much  to  al- 
ter, renew  and  enlarge.  Busied  with  the  extension  of  their  tracks  and 
depots,  with  requests  for  branches,  with  experiments  in  engines  and  cars, 
they  left  the  chances  of  the  future  to  determine  how  the  rates  thus  estab- 
lished would  coincide  with  philosophy,  the  public  good,  and  their  pecuniary 
interest  With  a  piece  of  mechanism  on  their  hands,  competent  to  carry 
both  men  and  goods  at  less  than  one-eighth  the  cost  of  horse*power  on 
common  roads,  they  took  that  cost  as  a  standard  for  their  guidance, 
marking  only  one  shade  below  it,  just  low  enough  to  incline  the  scale  in 
their  favor,  and  secure  a  preference. 

In  1835,  when  the  lines  of  Massachusetts  were  opened,  the  average 
charge  by  railroad  for  passengers,  was  four  cents  each,  per  mile,  and  the 
average  charge  for  freight,  not  far  from  nine  cents  per  ton,  a  mile ;  rates 
which  would  bo  considered  almost  prohibitory,  at  the  present  day.  The 
precedent,  thus  established,  was  copied  under  subsequent  charters,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  light  since  thrown  upon  the  subject  has  been 
principally  gleaned  firom  the  experience  of  other  lands,  or  from  concessions 
made  in  struggles  to  improve  a  losing  business,  to  meet  competition,  or  to 
reduce  a  revenue  exceeding  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  charters.  Under 
this  light,  however,  the  charge  for  passengers  has,  since  1687,  fallen  nearly 
one-half,*  viz. :  to  a  nominal  average  of  2|Vo  first-class  passengers,  and 
l//^  second-class ;  but,  with  due  sJlowancc  for  deductions  made  to  stage 
and  steamboat  travellers,  by  season  tickets,  and  special  trains,  to  2|^  cents 
per  mile,  on  first-class,  and  1^  cents  on  second-class  passengers.  Freight 
has  fallen  in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  what 
causes  have  led  to  this  reduction  of  charge  ?  How  far  has  it  been  judi- 
cious, and  will  it  be  progressive  ?  It  is  our  purpose,  in  this  essay,  to  dis- 
cuss the  topics  thus  presented. 

The  first  section  of  the  Western  Railroad,  the  great  enterprise  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, leading  from  Worcester  to  Springfield,  a  distance  of  fiAy-five 

*  ATSRAOB  RATBS  OF  BAH4tOA08  OUT  OP  BOSXOIT,  FOB  FUST-CLA88  PASSENGERS,  JULY,  1S46. 

BaHiOMlt.  MllM.  Geneml  cbaii*. 

Fitchburg,- 50  2  50-100 

Boston  and  Worcester 45  2  80.100 

Boston  to  Concord, 75  2  33-100 

Boston  and  Mnine,  and  to  Portland 105  2  86-100 

Boston  and  Providence, 42  3 

Boston  to  New  Bedford, 56  2  68-100 

Boston  to  Norwich, 104  2  90-100 

Boston  to  Albany,  SpringfieW, 200     average,  2  65-100 

Boston  to  New  Haven, 160  2  66-100 

Boston  to  Portsmouth, 54  9  78-100 

Old  Colony, ; 37  2  67-100 
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miles,  WM  finished  in  the  summer  of  1839,  and  opened  for  travel  in  the 
October  following. 

By  this  line,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  a  continuous  railroad  of 
one  hundred  miles  united  the  port  of  Boston  with  the  vallej  of  the  Con^ 
neeticut,  at  a  point  in  Massachusetts  twenty-six  miles  above  tide  water, 
and  sloop  navigation  at  Hartford.  At  this  period,  Hartford  and  New  York 
were  the  great  marts  of  the  valley.  Small  steamers  run  between  Spring, 
field  and  Hartford,  and  lines  of  steamers  and  packets  between  Hartford 
and  New  York.  The  average  charge  between  New  York  and  Springfield 
was  less  than  throe  dollars  per  ton,  and  three  dollars  per  passage. 

Instead  of  conforming  to  these  rates,  the  directors  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road rigidly  adhered  to  precedents,  and  resolving  to  adopt  the  average  rates 
of  Massachusetts,  fixed  the  rate  of  passage  by  first-class  cars,  at  98  75 
from  Boston  to  Springfield,  the  local  fare  at  4  j  cents  per  passenger  a  mile, 
and  the  charge  for  freight  at  an  average' rate  of  six  dollars  per  ton  between 
Boston  and  Springfield,  or  six  cents  per  ton^  a  mile. 

This  decision,  in  which  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  concurred, 
attracted  public  attention,  gave  rise  to  the  first  public  discussion  of  the  rates 
of  fare  ;  a^  such  was  the  solicitude  in  Boston  respecting  the  Western  Rail* 
road,  in  which  both  the  public  credit  of  the  State,  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  the  fortunes  of  many  citizens  were  embarked,  that  deep  interest  was 
taken  in  the  question.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  commence  this 
discussion,  in  a  series  of  essays,  published  in  the  Boston  Atlas,  in  August, 
1839,  with  a  view  to  change  the  decision  of  the  directors  of  the  Western 
Railroad  Company.  Their  enterprise  originally  aimed  at  the  trade  of  the 
West,  and  the  expansion  of  the  business  of  the  State.  Eloquent  appeals 
on  these  points,  had  been  made  to  Boston.  Her  citizens  had  responded 
by  large  subscriptions  to  the  stock.  Measures  tending  to  crush  her  com- 
merce in  the  bud,  were  to  be  averted ;  and  the  writer,  participating  in  the 
feelings  of  the  stockholders,  his  associates  from  the  outset,  entered  with 
warmth  into  the  discussion.  He  had  been  engaged  for  years  previous,  in 
directing  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  under  rates  varying 
with  competition ;  had  drawn  deductions  fovorable  to  moderate  charge* 
from  experiments  tried  under  his  own  eye,  and  could  see  nothing  so  am- 
phibious  in  the  habits  of  our  citizens  as  to  prevent  the  success  of  a  policy 
on  land  which  had  triumphed  on  the  water. 

Under  such  impulses  he  entered  the  field,  taking  the  ground  that  the 
average  rates  of  fore  and  freight  in  Massachusetts  were  **  too  high,  both 
for  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  stockholders  ;  that  the  directors  of 
her  roads,  instead  of  adopting  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  Belgium, 
seemed,  in  most  instances,  to  have  aimed  at  extracting  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  each  passenger  ;  to  have  supposed  they  had  done  all  that  was  po- 
litic or  advisable,  if  they  had  put  down  the  competition  of  the  stage  and  the 
hfkggSLge-vnjson  ;  to  have  gone  on  the  assumption  that  they  accomplished 
everything  if  they  secured  the  existing  travel,  and  the  gain  incident  to  in- 
creased speed ;  without  taking  at  all  into  account  the  vast  business  they 
might  call  into  existence  by  a  reduced  rate  of  fare,  and  the  attendant  bene- 
fits they  might  confer  on  Boston  and  the  State.'' 

These  views  were  sustained  by  contrasting  the  power  of  the  locomotive 
wkh  that  of  the  horse,  by  reference  to  the  success  of  the  system  of  Bel- 
gium, to  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  cheap  amusement  and  locomotion,  to 
the  experience  of  the  steamers  on  the  coast  and  on  the  Hudson,  to  the 
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easy  commuDication  between  Springfield  and  New  York,  luid  the  reason* 
able  expectations  of  the  stockholders.  The  essays  urged  a  reduction  on 
the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  of  the  passenger  charge,  from  $2  to 
$1  25,  or  from  4}  to  3  cents  per  mile,  and  a  reduction  on  freight,  from 
$5  to  $2  50  per  ton,  the  rate  of  the  present  day,  as  necessary  to  give  the 
trade  of  Providence  to  Boston,  and  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  cliArge  on 
the  Western  Railroad  of  91  50  per  passage,  and  92  per  ton,  between 
Worcester  and  Springfield.  They  also  urged  the  directors,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  to  Albany,  to  consider  the  policy  of  a  93  fare. 

These  essays,  while  they  attracted  public  attention,  produced  no  imme- 
diate effect  Nathan  Hale,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter Railroad,  replied  to  them,  through  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, in  general  terms,  suggesting  that  the  rates  proposed  were  too  low^ 
that  they  would  give  the  Western  Railroad  little  or  no  pr(^^  that  they  were 
sanctioned  by  no  experience  worthy  of  reliance,  that  Belgium  was  actU' 
ally  advancing  her  rates  40  per  cent,  and  the  directors  were  the  best 
juc^es  upon  the  subject 

Thus  countenanced,  the  directors  of  the  Western  Railroad  adopted  the 
high  scale  of  prices  originally  proposed,  and  the  line  was  opened  at  an 
average  rate  of  four  cents  per  mile  for  passengers,  and  six  cents  per  ton  a 
mile,  for  freight,  on  the  first  of  October,  1839.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
six  months;  viz.,  on  the  first  of  April,  1840,  the  aggregate  of  tons  carried 
in  that  period,  was  found  less  than  three  thovtsandy  the  passengers  less  than 
fifteen  thousand^  and  the  entire  income  but  935,798  72,  being  actually  less 
than  the  cost  of  transit  and  the  deterioration  of  the  line. 

This  result  was  more  disastrous  than  any  one  anticipated.  It  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  investigation,  of  which  the  writer  was  a 
member.  In  April,  1840,  the  committee  unanimously  recommended,  in  an 
elaborate  report,  the  rates  proposed  in  the  essays,  and,  on  the  first  of 
April,  these  rates  were  adopted.  Upon  their  adoption,  the  writer  became 
a  member  of  the  board.  Commerce  was  greatly  depressed  in  1840  and 
'41,  but  the  revenue  of  the  Ime  rapidly  increased  under  the  new  system. 

For  aiz  months,  ending  March  3l8t,  1840,  &e  revenue  was 9^^*798  7S 

1841,  •*  53,149  18 


Increase,  48  per  cent, 9l">3^^  46 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers,  and  tons  of  freight,  was  much 
larger,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  expenses ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
1840,  it  became  apparent  that  the  section  of  this  unfinished  line  from  Bos- 
ton to  Springfield,  would  become  a  productive  property,  while  the  rapid 
growth  of  business  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  payment  of  assessments,  and 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

1840.  1841.        ^'^«««- 

In  March,  paasengere,.. 93,099         95,320        92,221        71  per  cent 

freight..^ 2,948  4.621  1.683        52 

Total, 96.047         99,941         93,904        65 

The  result  of  this  reduction  would  have  been  still  more  beneficial  if  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  RaUroad  had  co-operated  in  the  measure.  The 
revenue  was  derived,  principally,  from  passengers  and  freight  passing  over 
both  lines ;  but  the  principal  burthen  of  the  reduction,  particularly  on  pas- 
sengers, was  thrown  upon  the  Western,  while  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
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participated  la  the  attendant  benefits.  Indeed,  it  was  seriously  urged  by 
the  president  of  that  company,  that  it  could  not  afibrd  to  transact  business 
at  a  lower  rate,  such  was  the  actual  cost  <^  conveying  passengers  and 
freight  on  the  line ;  and,  in  the  negotiations  between  the  companies,  it 
was  made  a  sine  qua  fkon^  that  forty  cents  per  ton  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
allowed  to  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  for  each  process  of  loading 
and  unloading,  a  charge  more  than  three-fold  the  present  average  cost  of 
conducting  that  process.  At  this  period,  the  friends  of  moderate  rates 
formed  an  association,  and  held  frequent  meetings  to  influence  public  opin. 
ion,  and  prociffe  a  reductbn  of  charges.  Foreign  journals  and  reports 
were  examined.  All  facts  bearing  upon  the  policy  were  made  public 
through  the  leading  journals  of  Boston.  A  pamphlet  condensing  much 
information  on  the  subject,  was  published  by  P.  P.  F.  Degrand,  an  active 
member  of  the  association,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  rail- 
road improvement  It  was  determined,  also,  to  investigate  and  improve, 
if  possible,  the  condition  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and,  with 
this  view,  a  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  that  company,  in  June,  1840,  of  which  the  writer  was  a  member. 

Tlie  committee  tound  the  line  susceptible  of  improvement ;  the  sleepers, 
light  sills  of  juniper  and  white  cedar,  decayed ;  the  rail,  thirty-nine  pounds 
to  the  yard,  insufficient  for  a  heavy  traffic,  the  depot  inadequate,  the  cars 
and  engines  deficient  in  power,  quality,  numbers  and  model,  accidents  of- 
ten  occurring,  even  while  the  committee  wore  in  session.  They  made  a 
fiill  and  elabcHTate  report  of  fifly  pages,  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  recommending  a  heavier  rail,  and  double  track ;  new  depots^  larger 
engines  and  cars,  the  abandonment  of  the  four-wheel  engines,  and  the 
light  and  defective  machines,  then  in  the  infirmary  ;  suggesting  the  policy 
of  lower  charges,  and  predicting,  with  confidence,  that  these  measures 
would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  insure  to  the  enterprise  a 
permanent  prosperity,  and  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  beneficial  to  the 
public* 

The  report  was  received  by  a  full  meeting,  was  discussed  with  warmth, 
was  referred  to  the  directors,  and  subsequently  reviewed  by  the  president 
of  the  company,  in  a  spirited  reply,  apparently  based  upon  the  idea  that 
the  Boston  and  Worcester,  averaging  thirty  tons,  and  but  fifly  passengers, 
to  her  trains,  with  engines  costing  ten  cents  per  mile,  for  repairs,  could  not 
materially  reduce  the  cost  of  transit  But  the  measures  recommended, 
were  gradually  adopted  ^  new  depots,  double  cars,  more  powerful  engines, 
of  six  and  eight  wheels,  provided ;  the  inferior  machines,  with  few  excep- 
tions, sold  or  discarded  ;  a  new  rail,  of  sixty  pounds  to  the  yard,  laid  down 
ibr  a  double  track  ;   and  last,  not  least,  large  reductions  made  in  charges. 

The  predictions  of  the  committee  have  been  realized,  by  a  diminution 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  transit,  a  reduction  of  charges,  and  ' 
an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  revenue,  accompanied  by  im- 
proved dividends  for  the  stockholders. 

In  December,  1841,  the  Western  Railroad  was  opened  through  the 
mountain  pass,  ft>urteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  communication 
eflected  with  Albany,  by  means  of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad. 

*  The  report  predicted  that  when  the  proposed  measures  should  be  adopted,  frei^^ht 
should  be  carried  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  forty-fiye  miles,  at  a  cost  of  sevenly-seven 
cents  a  ton,  in  trains  averaging  eighty-three  tons ;  the  average  being  then  less  thaa 
thirty  torn,  and  the  cost  nearly  §d« 
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After  much  discussioB,  reports  and  counter  reports,  the  local  passenger  &re 
was  fixed  at  three  cents  per  mile,  and  the  through  &re  at  $o  50,  or  2| 
cents  per  mile ;  the  freight  at  two  to  six  cents  a  mile ;  and  cars,  for  the 
first  time,  crossed  the  Berkshire  hills  to  Albany.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
1842,  rose  to  9513,000.  This  sum,  although  large  fi>r  a  new  line  and  a 
new  business,  amounting,  as  it  did,  to  $8,300  per  mile  of  road,  proved  in. 
sufficient  to  warruit  a  dividend  for  the  first  year.  A  debt  of  ^re  millions 
had  been  incurred  in  crossing  the  mountains.  The  interest  absorbed  the 
revenue,  leaving  no  return  u^n  the  stock,  and  the  stockholders,  disheart- 
ened by  a«cost  for  construction,  greatly  exceeding  the  estimates  of  the  en<* 
gineers,  by  the  general  prostration  of  trade,  and  the  absence  of  a  dividend, 
were  induced,  by  the  efforts  of  the  high-fare  party,  to  favor  an  advance  of 
rates  ;  and  the  (Urectors,  in  December,  1842,  raised  the  through  price  from 
Boston  to  Albany,  from  95  50  to  $6  per  passage.  This  advance  again 
disappointed  its  advocates.  The  passenger  revenue,  which,  firom  April 
1840,  to  the  fall  of  1842,  had  been  steadily  progressive,  be^ui  rapidly  to 
decline.    For  the  first  four  months  of  1842,  the  number  oi^ 

Through  travellers,  at  $5  50,  was 3,228 

For  same  period  in  18&,  at  96}  it  was 2,114 

Diminudon,  52  per  cent, „ 1,109 

Early  in  1843,  the  policy  of  the  board  was  again  reviewed,  and  the  re- 
sult made  public.  At  the  election  of  directors,  a  spirited  contest  took 
place,  and  a  majority  of  five  to  four  was  chosen  fiivorable  to  a  change  of 
policy.  The  expenses  were  materially  reduced,  the  question  with  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  road  submitted  to  an  arbitration,  the  present  low  rates 
of  freight  adopted,  averaging  not  fiir  from  21- cents  per  ton  on  the  through, 
and  4^  per  ton  on  the  way  trafilic,  and  the  through  passenger  fiire  between 
Boston  and  Albany  fixed  at  94  for  the  first  class,  and  92y\^^  for  the  second 
class,  and  the  local  continued  at  three  cents  per  mile  ;  an  efifort  to  reduce 
the  latter  to  2^  cents  per  mile  failing,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  to  receive  a  pro  rata  share. 

The  reduction  took  eflfect  in  April,  1843.  Previous  to  the  reduction,  the 
through  passengers  had  declined  in  numbers,  and  for  the  entire  year,  the 
way  travellers,  whose  rates  remained  unaltered,  showed  also  a  decline  in 
first  class,  and  a  trifling  increase  in  the  second  class ;  but  the  through  pas- 
sengers, at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile,  showed  a  remarkable  increase. 

The  through  passengers,  for  the  last  eight  mondis  of  1842,  and  1843, 
were  as  follows  : — 

Fint  elaa.       Second  cUbb.         Total. 

In  last  eight  mondiB  of  1849, 12,667  2,425  15,092 

•«  "  1843, 17,873  5.986  23,859 

5,206  3.561  8,767 

Indicating  a  gain  in  numbers  of  59  per  cent.    The  freight  at  the  low  rates 
gained  through  the  year,  and,  at  the  dose,  exhibited  the  following  results  : 

Amount  carried  one  mile  in  1843, 9,414,621  tons. 

"  "       in  1842, 6,211,971    " 

Increase,  51)  per  cent, 3,203,650  tons. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  was  $573,000,  a  gain  of  12  per  cent  on  the 
preceding  year ;  and  this  whole  gain  was  effected  after  the  reduction  of 
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&r6  in  April.  At  the  clbse  of  1843,  however,  no  dividend  having  been 
earned,  although  a  great  and  progressive  improvement  had  been  effected 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  company,  the  friends  of  the  high  scale  of  charges  ral- 
lied, appointed  agents  to  wait  upon  the  stockholders,  and  collect  proxies, 
and  renewed  the  discussion  of  fares  in  the  public  prints,  and  again  found 
a  persevering  ally  in  the  Daily  Advertiser. 

It  was  a£ain  urged  that  the  rates  were  less  than  those  of  the  Boston  and 
Lowell,  ana  English  roads,  which  paid  good  dividends ;  that  the  Western 
Railroad  was  costly  and  expensive  to  run,  passed  through  a  country  defi- 
cient in  population,  and  must  seek  a  compensation  in  high  charges.  But 
the  most  elective  argument  with  the  stockholders  was  the  absence  of  a 
dividend,  and  the  assurance  that  none  could  be  earned  at  such  low  prices.* 
Ir  vain  was  it  urged  in  reply,  that  the  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  line  were 
rapidly  improving,  and  a  dividend  predicted ;  in  vain  was  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  of  European  lines  cited ;  in  vain  was  the  winter  fare  for 
through  passengers  raised  to  2^  cents  per  mile.  The  tide  of  opinion  had 
changed,  and  was  irresistible.  The  writer  declined  a  re-election,  and,  at 
a  new  election,  a  majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  high  fiire  party  were  cho- 
sen  directors  ;  and,  on  the  first  of  April,  1844,  the  through  passenger  fare 
was  raised  to  three,  and  the  way  fare  to  3^  cents  per  mue. 

The  first  effect  of  this  measure  was  apparently  beneficial^  and  the  advo- 
cates of  high  fares  were  elated  with  the  results.  The  income  of  the  line 
continued  during  the  year  to  increase,  and  early  in  the  year  1845,  the  first 
dividend  of  3  per  cent  was  paid  to  the  stockholders.  An  excess  of  revenue 
of  #177,555  over  that  o(  1844,  a  gain  of  31  per  cent,  was  exhibited,  and 
the  new  board  of  directors  were  re-elected  without  opposition,  in  March, 
1845.  Soon  aflerthe  election,  however,  the  annual  report  of  the  company 
was  published,  and  by  the  tables  of  the  two  years,  it  became  obvious  the 
success  of  the  new  policy  was  by  no  means  certain.  It  appeared,  in  the 
first  place,  that  $94,000,  or  more  than  half  of  the  entire  gain,  was  derived 
from  an  increase  of  34|  per  cent  on  freight,  and  that  this  gain,  large  as  it 
was,  fell  short  of  the  ratio  of  51^  per  cent  the  preceding  year,  when  mer- 
chants were  tempted  to  travel  by  a  low  rate  of  charge,  and,  of  course,  to 
purchase  goods.  On  further  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  entire  gain 
of  30|  per  cent  in  passenger  income,'  had  been  aided  by  extraneous  causes. 
First,  by  an  award  making  a  more  favorable  toll  upon  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad.  The  effect  of  this  award  was  this,  that,  in  1843,  the 
"Western  Railroad,  in  dividing  the  $4  fare  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester, 
received  $2^/^,  or  69  per  cent ;  while  in  1844,  in  dividing  the  $6  fare,  the 
Western  Railroad  received  $4yVo>  or  81  per  cent.*  This  award  also  aid- 
ed the  freight  income  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Upon  further  investigation,  it  appeared  that,  in  the  last  nine  months  of 
1844,  a  season  of  commercial  prosperity  and  remarkable  improvement  on 
all  the  lines  of  New  England,  the  number  of  passengers  on  the  Western 
Railroad  had  actually  diminished ;  and  this,  too,  on  a  route  opened  for  the 
express  purpose  of  creating  a  new  business  between  Boston  and  the  West, 
from  which  the  most  rapid  increase  was  expected.     The  report  of  the  Bos- 

*  The  passenger  revenue,  in  1844,  derived  some  benefit  from  a  diminished  opposition 
throngh  the  Sound.  In  1843  and  1815,  the  opposition  was  active  and  prices  low ;  and, 
'in  the  letter  year,  some  travellers  who  were  deterred  from  using  the  Western  Railroad  bf 
the  high  prices,  availed  of  the  opposition  boata,  and  madii  a  «iR:uU^  ibur  bandied  railea 
to  rea^  Albany,  via  the  Sound  and  Hudson. 
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Um  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  disclosed  the  &ct  tliat  the  pasaetT' 
gers  carried  for  the  Western  Railroad  between  Boston  and  Worcester, 
were  actually  two  thousand  less  in  1844,  the  season  of  prosperous  trade, 
than  in  the  dull  year  1843.  On  probing  the  subject  a  little  deeper,  it  ap- 
pears that,  from  January  1st  to  April  1st,  1844,  while  low  prices  prevailed, 
this  class  of  passengers  increased  nineteen  hundred,  or  30  per  cent ;  while 
in  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year,  they  fell  off  thirty-nine  hundred,  or 
more  than  7  per  cent,  showing  a  change  of  37  per  cent,  effected  by  the 
rise  of  fares. 

In  1843,  the  year  of  low  prices,  the  number  passing  between  the  Wes- 
tern Railroad  and  Boston,  was  more  than  sixty  thousand ;  consequently 
this  loss  of  37  per  cent  indicates  an  annual  loss  of  tvoeniy-two  thousand 
two  hundred  travellers;  and  not  merely  a  loss  of  them,  but  also  of  the 
freight  they  would  have  furnished,  and  the  stimulus  they  would  have  given 
to  the  city.  These  results  are  corroborated  by  the  tables  appended  to  the 
Report  of  the  Western  Railroad  for  1844,  page  45,  and  for  1843,  page  35. 

Dy  dissecting  these  tables,  it  appears  that  m  way  travellers,  first  class, 
the  whole  number  on  the  Western  Railroad  was — 

In  first  three  months  of  1843,  at  3  cents  per  mile, 35,617 

"  "  1844,  at  same  price, 28,696 

Increase, 3,079 

In  last  nine  months  of  1843,  at  3  cents  per  mile, 114,808 

••  «•         1844,  at  3i  "  112,172 

Diminution, „ 2,636 

In  the  first  class,  through  passengers,  advanced  from  94  to  86,  the  dimi- 
nution is  still  more  striking,  viz : — 

In  first  three  months  of  1843,  through  passengers  at  3  cento  per  mile,        1,244 
"         1844,        »•  "         2}  "  1.814 

Increase,  46  per  cent, 570 

In  last  nine  months  of  1843,  through  passengers  at  2  cento  per  mile,      18,743 
1844,        *•  "  3  »«  15,202 

Dimination,  18  per  cent, 3,541 

Difference, 64  per  cent 

On  the  way  travellers,  least  advanced,  there  was  the  least  loss ;  on  the 
through,  most  advanced  in  price,  the  loss  was  the  greatest.  The  only  in- 
crease was  in  the  second-class  passengers,  a  result  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  &ct  that  many  were  tempted  to  submit  to  inferior  ac 
commodation  to  secure  a  discount  of  one-third  in  the  rate  of  charges. 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  advance  of  fares,  still  further,  we  may 
ask  what  was  the  increase  in  passenger  revenue  in  1844,  on  low  fare 
roads,  whose  rates  remained  unaltered  ?  On  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
road,  the  passenger  income  was — 

In  1843, 1^95,856  85 

In  1844, 135,654  87 

Increaw, $39,798  02 

or  41  per  cent. 
On  the  JSoston  and  Maine,  the  passenger  income 
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In  184S. 1^119,434  15 

In  1844, 164^44  54 

Inettme, « $35,510  39 

w  29^  per  cent 

The  average  gain  of  these  two  roads  was  over  85  per  cent,  or  5  per 
cent  more  than  the  Western ;  and  this,  too,  with  law  fares,  and  on  routes 
kmg  established,  and  on  which  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  same 
ratio  of  gain  as  on  the  Western.  If  these  gained  35  per  cent,  whj  shodd 
not  the  Western  have  gained  40  on  a  low  passenger  tarifi^  in  addition  to 
what  it  gained  from  extraneous  causes  ? 

Public  discussion  of  this  subject  still  continued,  and  public  opinion  be* 
gan,  at  length,  to  veer  round  in  &vor  of  low  fares.  But  other  elements 
were  in  progress,  destined  to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject. 

When  retiring  from  the  Western  Railroad  under  a  full  conviction  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  error  about  to  be  committed,  the  writer  was  a  director 
of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  then  in  its  in&ncy,  a  line  intermediate  between 
the  Boston  and  Worcester,  and  the  Boston  and  Lowell.  The  president  of 
this  company,  whose  untiring  zeal  and  industry  have  been  the  theme  of 
so  much  commendation,  had  promised  to  advocate  a  low  scale  of  charges 
if  the  writer  would  accept  the  office  of  director.  The  office  was  accepted, 
and  preliminary  measures  taken  to  secure  low  rates,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
heavy  rail,  large  and  superior  engines  and  cars,  and  ample  depots. 

Being  placed  upon  the  committee  on  fiires,  the  writer  advocated  a  fare 
ci  two  cents  per  mile,  and  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  a  rate  of  2^ 
cents  per  mile  for  the  through  trains,  and  H  tb'two  cents  per  mile  for  the 
special  trains,  and  two  cents  per  mile  for  passengers  conveyed  to  and  re- 
ceived from  stages,  and  corresponding  rates  foi^  freight,  viz :  four  to  five 
cents  per  ton,  a  mile. 

The  Fitchburg  Railroad  was  opened  in  sections  during  1844,  with  a 
success  and  popularity  unprecedented,  aud  was  completed  to  Fitchburg  in 
March,  1845.  It  has  continued  to  prosper,  and  within  six  months  after  its 
<M>mpletion,  has  attained  a  revenue  of  10  per  cent,  a  result  unparalleled  by 
its  predecessors.  The  low  prices  adopted  on  the  lower  section  of  this  line, 
became,  as  was  anticipated,  strong  and  effectual  arguments  for  reduced 
charges  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  Boston  and  Lowell,  Nashua  and 
Lowell,  and  Concord  and  Nashua  lines  ;  and,  by  the  close  of  1844,  a  re- 
duction was  effected  on  all  these  lines. 

The  prosperity  of  the  lines  thus  reduced,  has  since  increased  in  a  very 
striking  ratio.  To  illustrate  this,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  progress 
of  the  Concord  and  Nashua,  as  presented  in  their  report  of  May,  1846,  to 
the  legislature  of  Now  Hampshire.  Prior  to  April  Ist,  1844,  the  first-class 
passenger  fare  on  this  line  was  3*^  cents  per  mile.  November  Ist,  1844, 
it  was  reduced  to  2|,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1845,  to  2\  cents  per 
mile.  On  November  1st,  1844,  the  freight  was  reduced  from  4|  and  four, 
to  four  and  three  cents  per  mile.  The  result  has  been  as  follows,  without 
any  extension  of  the  line  : — 

PiBKDgenfor  year  ending  April  30th,  1844, 73,335 

1845 150,530 

Gain  in  two  years,  107  per  cent, 77,195 

Tons  carried  in  the  year  ending  April  30tb,  1844, 43,579 

"      /  ••  "  1846, 89,388 

Increate,  109  per  oeot,  or 46^709 
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The  increased  passenger  revenue  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  itnd  Nashua 
and  Lowell,  since  the  reduction,  indicates  similar  results  on  both  those 
lines.  Other  favorable  evidence  comes  to  us  from  the  West.  On  the  first 
of  April  last,  the  fare  on  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  was  reduced 
from  $8  to  $2  for  eighty  miles,  or  from  3J  to  2j  cents  per  passenger, 
a  mile. 

Xhe  passenger  revenue  for  April  and  May,  1845,  was... $^,708 

"  "  "        1846,  was 67,659 

Gain, 9S,95i 

The  immediate  effect  of  raising  the  fare  is  usually  a  temporary  gain  ; 
and  the  first  effect  of  reduction  is  usually  a  loss,  followed  by  gain  for  years. 
But  here  we  observe  a  reduction  of  one-third,  attended  with  an  immediate 
gain  of  4|  per  cent  in  revenue,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  gain  of  57  per 
cent  in  numbers ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  benefit  conferred  on  thousands  of 
travellers,  giving  promise  of  most  gratifying  results  in  future. 

But,  meanwhile,  what  has  become  of  the  high  fare  policy  of  the  Wes- 
tern Railroad  ?  It  has  disappeared.  The  year  1845  rolled  away,  and  the 
accounts  evinced  that  the  nelt  revenue  of  the  company  had  made  no  pro- 
gress. A  moderate  gain  appeared  in  freight,  and  a  trifling  increase  of 
passengers,  absorbed  by  increased  expenses  ;  but  the  rapid  ratio  of  gain 
of  1843,  in  both,  had  obviously  ceased,  while  other  lines  were  overflowing 
with  the  prosperity  of  a  successful  season.* 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1845,  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
through  travellers  became  more  perceptible,  and  the  intercourse  between 
Boston  and  Albany  seemed  dwindling  to  a  point,  while  the  intercourse  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany,  via  the  Hudson,  was  immense.  The 
*  through  travellers  between  Boston  and  Albany, 

From  April  Ist  to  September  let,  1842,  wer« 9,515 

"  "  "  1843,  they  were 15,816 

Increase  at  J4,  67  per  cent, , 6,301 

After  the  advance  to  ^6,  they  declined  to — 

Apiil  Ist  to  September  Ist,  1844, 14^293 

"  "        1845, 11,175 

and  for  a  period,  the  revenue  of  the  line  fell  below  that  of  the  previous 
year.  This  continued  declension  in  prosperous  years,  occasioned  discus- 
sion and  excited  alarm.  In  October,  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  high  fare 
party  published  a  defence  of  their  policy,  which  failed  to  satisfy  the  public. 
After  this  unsuccessful  effort,  no  further  defence  was  made,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1846,  the  high  fare  directors,  without  a  struggle,  gave  way  to  gentle- 
men of  different  views.  Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  late 
president  of  the  Concord  and  Nashua  line,  the  policy  of  1843  was  revived 
early  in  the  present  year — the  through  fare  placed  at  2|  cents  a  mile, 

•  Paasenger  revenue  for  1844, (358,694 

1845, 366,753 

P^asenger  gain,  2^  per  cent  only, (8,059 

Freight  gain,  14  per  cent.  Aggregate,  9  per  cent 

A  few  months  after  the  opening  of  the  Springfield  and  Hartford  Railroad,  in  1644,  and 
the  opening  of  the  western  railroads  of  New  York  for  freight,  in  the  same  year,  there 
was  lonie  increase  in  the  number  of  paflsengers,  but  a  decline  toon  followed. 
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the  way  fere  reduced  to  2}  cents  per  mile,  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  acquiescing ;  and  a  night  train  was  established,  at  1|  cents  per 
mile,  (or  through  passengers  between  Boston  and  Albany. 
The  aggregate  revenue  lias  been — 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1846, J410,104 

1845. 339,141 

Increnae,  21  per  cent, $70,962 

A  result  which  would,  doubtless,  have  been  still  larger  if  the  night  train 
had  been  converted  into  a  day  train,  and  continued.* 

The  result,  thus  far,  is  highly  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  moderate 
prices.  Thus  has  the  theory  of  moderate  charges  been  sustamed  by  the 
experience  of  Massachusetts  ;  a  theory  leading  to  immediate  and  practi- 
cal results  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  that  Slate. 

The  decline  of  rates,  accelerated,  if  not  occasioned,  by  the  discussion 
begun  sevei^years  since,  has  enlarged  the  trade,  promoted  the  manufac- 
tures, and  aicled  the  mechanics  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Boston,  and  has 
added  millions  to  their  wealth.  Each  decline  of  rates  enlarges  the  circle 
of  trade,  and  enhances  the  value  of  the  labor  and  skill  of  operatives,  by 
giving  them  quick  and  cheap  access  to  the  best  markets  for  what  consti- 
tutes their  disposable  capital. 

The  i'ailix)ad8  and  the  country,  under  a  beneficent  and  liberal  adminis- 
tration, prospor  together;  while  such  administration,  like  Shakspeare's 
mercy,  is — 

"  Twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.'* 

The  doctrines  advanced  have  ceased,  in  Massachusetts,  to  be  theory  ; 
they  have  become  cardinal  principles,  and  the  question  now  is,  to  what  ei- 
tent  may  they  be  safely  carried  ?  The  rates  are  now  low,  but  experience 
hae  not  shown  they  may  not  be  reduced,  with  benefit,  still  lower.  The 
cost  of  transit  is  declining  with  the  increase  of  business  and  the  progress 
of  art.  Our  rates  are  still  above  those  of  Belgium,  and  it  may  be  predict- 
ed that,  within  seven  years  more,  the  average  rate  of  passage  in  Massa- 
chusetts will  fall  to  1^  cents  per  mile,  and  the  rate  of  charge  for  freight  to 
2|  cents  per  ton  a  mile,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading. 

Is  this  prediction  unsafe  ?  Even  now,  in  the  infancy  of  railroad  science, 
coal  has  been  carried  over  the  Reading  Railroad  at  a  cost  less  than  one- 
half  a  cent  per  ton  a  mile,  in  trains  averaging  one  hundred  and  fiAy  tons. 
Where  sufficient  freight  ofiers,  our  New  England  trains  can  average,  with 
ease>  one  hundred  tons,  and  make  a  large  proiit,  at  the  rate  predicted. 
They  have  already  averaged  one  hundred  and  forty-two  tons  per  train,  on 
the  Concord  and  Nashua  Railroad.     With  respect  to  passengers,  the  cost 

*  The  details  are  not  yot  published. 

The  three  dollar  train  was  continued  for  a  few  weeks,  leaving  Albany  and  Boston  at  7 
P.  M.,  and  running  by  night  only.  The  trains  upon  the  line  had,  to  this  date,  drawn 
three-fourths  of  their  ptitronage  from  way  travel ;  but  this  train  was  confined  to  through 
travellers.  Theee,  although  much  increased  in  numbers  from  those  of  the  previous  year, 
were  insnflicient  at  the  outset  to  make  the  train  profitable  ;  and,  aftet  a  brief  experiment, 
it  waa  discontinued. 

It  is  just  to  add,  also,  that  some  benefit,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  4  per  cent,  has  been 
derived  during  the  present  year,  from  a  new  apportionment  between  the  Western  and 
Bofitm  and  Worcester  Railroad  Companies. 
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of  transit  is  declining  with  the  increase  of  numbers.  In  Belgiuniy  I 
have  averaged,  on  the  principal  lines,  more  than  two  hundred  passengers. 
The  average  cost  per  mile  of  a  passenger  train  is  less  than  sixtj-four  cents* 
In  Massachusetts,  on  the  Fitchburg,  and  other  modem  lines,  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed! fifty.  Let  us  assume  it  at  62^  cents,  and  an  average  of  fiflj  passen- 
gers at  IJ  cents  per  mile,  defrays  the  entire  cost  of  running  the  line.  Let 
the  average  rise  to  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifly,  and  a  large  profit 
ensues.  With  the  decline  of  price  and  growth  of  business,  is  the  latter 
average  below  the  promise  of  the  future  ? 

But  it  may  well  be  asked,  has  the  experience  of  Europe  cast  no  li^t 
upon  the  subject  of  fares  and  freights  ?  While  England  has  taken  the  lead 
of  the  civilized  world  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  finished  many 
magnificent  works ;  while  Belgium  has  followed  closely  in  her  footsteps, 
and  covered  her  well  cultivated  and  prosperous  districts  with  a  net- work  of 
iron ;  and  France,  cautiously  waiting  the  progress  of  each,  perfecting  her 
own  surveys,  is  extending  her  great  chains  of  communication  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  sunny  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  have  the  records  of  Europe  furnished  no  results  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  new  world  ? 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  within  a  year  afier  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion had  begun  in  Boston,  two  works,  in  the  original  French,  were  im- 
ported into  Boston,  which  materially  aided  the  advocates  of  moderate 
charges.  These  were  the  printed  reports  of  Michael  Chevalier  and  Ed- 
mund Teisserence,  to  the  French  minister  of  public  works. 

The  government  of  France,  struck  with  the  progress  of  railroads,  before 
commencing  its  system,  sent  some  of  its  most  enlightened  men  abroad, 
to  examine  the  works  of  other  countries,  to  inquire  into  their  administra- 
tion. Edmimd  Teisserence  visited  England  and  Belgium,  and  Michael 
Chevalier  crossed  the  Atlantic.  They  both  returned  with  a  mass  of 
valuable  information,  and  both  recommended  very  moderate  tarifis.  In 
conformity  to  their  conclusion,  France  established  the  following  maximum 
rates  of  charge,  which,  with  few  deviations,  have  been  prescribed  in  her 
charters,  and  adopted  on  her  lines,  viz : 

Passeoger  fares,  first  clan,  not  to  exceed 3.2  cents,  per  mile. 

••  second  «♦  **  2.1    "  " 

*•  third     «*  «  1.76  *•  •* 

Freight,  per  ton,  first  class,. 6       **  ** 

«»  ♦«       second**  4       "  ** 

So  successful  have  been  the  low  rates  adopted  under  these  limits,  that 
all  the  great  lines  she  has  yet  opened,  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  Orleans,  and 
Tours,  are  earning  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  while  the  stock  commands  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  premium. 

Among  the  facts  reported  by  her  distinguished  commissioners,  we  find 
some  important  particulars  as  to  Belgium.  Here  the  government  had 
constructed  the  railroads,  and  with  parental  kindness  to  its  subjects  fixed 
rates  of  fare,  varying  frt)m  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  to  two  cents  per  mile  for 
each  passenger, — the  average  amount  of  charge  being  but  one  cent  and  a 
tenth  per  mile.  At  this  low  rate  the  section  between  Antwerp  and 
Brussels  had  paid  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  passengers  alone.  On 
the  Sl  Germain  road  in  France,  a  small  private  enterprise,  somewhat 
higher  rates  had  been  adopted,  with  indifferent  success ;  and  on  these  lines 
opposite  experiments  were  tried  about  the  same  period,  in  1839,  and  the 
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rem^  are  giren  in  the  ibUowiBg  traaslations  frmn  the  ccnmnisftioiien' 
reports:-^ 

JVom  Michael  Chew^&efs  work  on  Internal  Improtemente^  puhlUked  m  Paris'  and  in 
London,  1840.     Vol  I.,  p,  379. 

^  The  &re8  on  the  Belgian  railroads  were,  at  the  verj  outset,  placed 
extremely  low.  Instead  of  an  increase  of  four  to  six,  as  had  been  the 
case  on  many  lines,  the  increase  of  passengers  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  was  fifteen  to  one.  But  at  the  end  of  1838,  the  section  then 
recently  opened  producing  but  a  small  revenue,  the  administration  be* 
came  alarmed,  and  the  &res  were  raised,  on  the  20(h  Februaij,  1839» 
still  leaving  them,  however,  at  very  low  rates.  The  immediate  efl^t 
of  this  rise  of  &res  was  to  diminish  the  number  of  passengers  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  revenue  was  less  than  at  the  original  fares.  The  ad- 
ministration judging  itself  sufficiently  enlightened,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1839,  tried,  without  further  delay,  a  new  experiment.  It  doubled  the  num- 
ber  of  trains' upon  all  the  lines,  and  divided  them  in  two  classes,  one  class, 
(the  quick  train,)  stopping  only  at  stations  of  the  first  order,  and  the  other 
class,  (the  slower  train,)  stopping  more  frequently,  and  moving  at  the 
same  speed  as  the  quick  tram,  firom  which  speed  must  be  deducted  the 
time  lost  by  the  more  firequent  stops. 

'*  It  kept  up  the  rate  of  fares  of  the  20th  February  for  the  quick  trains ; 
but  for  the  slower  trains  it  came  down  to  the  original  fares.  This  modifi. 
cation  instantly  lifted  up  the  receipts  to  an  amount  above  that  at  which 
they  stood  before  raising  the  fares.** 

From  the  Official  Report  of  Edward  Teiseerencey  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in 
Paris,  dated  1839,  and  published  in  Paris,  pp,  345, 348, 349. 

BELGIAN  BlILSOADS,  MEAIT  RECEIPTS  PEE  DAT  FOR  EACH  SECTIOir. 

1838— March, 859f. 

April, V 950 

May,. 1,010 

Together,. 2,819  francs,  at  the  original  faro. 

1839.— March, 700f, 

April, 900 

May, 950 


T<^ther^ .     3,550  francs,  after  raising  the  fare  about  40  per  cent. 

It  stands,  then,  before  raising  the  fare,: 2,819  francs. 

And  after  raising  the  fare, 9,550     *♦ 

Lose  of  receipts  by  the  higher  fare  in  each  section,  per  day, '   269  francs. 

ST.  GERMAIN  RAILROAD,  (NEAR  PARIS.) 

pAssengvft.  Receipts. 

1838.— Jan'y,  Feb'y,  and  March,  at  the  original  fare, 160,542  172.5l5f. 

1839.-jBn'y,  Feb'y,  and  March,  at  fare  reduced  about  25  per  cent,.    236,889  189,545 


Thns  presenting,  by  the  lower  fare,  a  gain,  for  3  months,  of      76,347        17,080f. 

RECAPITtJLATION. 

The  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  fare  on  the  Belgian  Railroad,  gave  a  loss  of  9}  per 
cent  in  the  receipts. 

The  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  fare  on  the  8t  Germain  Railroad,  gave  a  gain  of 
10  per  cent  in  the  receipts. 

The  following  extracts  are  translated  from  the  report  of  E.  Teisserence 
to  the  French  government,  as  published  in  the  Journal  of  Pablic  Works, 
at  Paris,  1640,  February  number,  pp.  72,  73. 
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'*  The  passage  between  Liverpool  and  Manckester,  Is  peiibmed  in  an 
hour  and  a  hall^  as  well  as  the  passage  between  Glasgow  and  Pai^egr, 
and  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp." 

'*  The  population  of  three  principal  cities  on  each  of  these  lines,  b  as 
follows : — 

Railway  frmn  Qolek  Canal-boats  (torn  Railway  from 

Liverpool  to  Manchester.  Glasgow  to  PaUIey.  Antwerp  to  BroMelt. 

Manchester, 270,963  Glasgow, 202,422  Brassels^ 120,000 

Liverpool 196,694  Paisley, 57,471  Antwerp, 80,000 

WaixingtoD, 19,155  Renfrew, 2,833  MalineSr 21,000 

Total  inhabit,  486,812  262,726  221,000 

"  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  completion,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing annual  result,  in  regard  to  the  passengers  who  pay  the  lowest 
fitres,  which  alone  influences  the  number  of  passengers,  viz : — 

No.  of  pasaengen  Rate  of  fare  No.  of  inhabh 

paying  lowest  fares.         per  mile.  tants  as  above. 

Between  Liveniool  and  Manchester,            357,000                3  cents.  486,812 

"        Glasgow  and  Paisley, 373,000                1  cent.  262,726 

"        Antwerp.and  Brussels, 1,000,000               |   "  221,000 

In  the  seme  proportion  to  population,  as  for  Antwerp  and 

Brussels,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  should  give 2,200,000  passengers. 

Instead  of 357,000 

And  Glasgow  and  Paisley  should  give 1,188,000        " 

Instead  of 373,000        " 

The  same  report  continues  : — 

'*  I  have  before  me  the  statements  which  were  issued  as  a  basis  for  the 
subscription  to  the  En^ish  railways.  I  find  at  that  time,  (before  the  rail- 
ways were  built,)  the  number  of  passengers  was — 

Between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  per  annum, 5,102 

"         Liverpool  and  Manchester,  " -164,250 

•»         London  and  Birmingham,    **  488,382 

"  The  railway  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  has  reduced  the  fare  to 
one-third  of  the  old  price,  and  the  number  of  passengers  has  increased 
900  per  cent. 

**  The  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  has  reduced  the  fare 
one-half,  and  the  number  of  passengers  has  increased  200  per  cent. 

^The  railway  between  Lolidon  and  Birmingham  has  lefl  the  price 
about  the  same,  and  the  number  of  passengers  has  increased  only  10  per 
cent."* 

From  the  same  report  we  learn  that  in  two  years  afler  the  opening  of 
the  railways,  the  tonnage  of  shipping  at  Antwerp  increased  50  per  cent, 
and  at  Ostend  30  per  cent.  But  since  1840,  a  remarkable  change  has 
occurred  in  the  administration  of  the  English  railroads.     The  iuamense 

•  The  financial  result  is  as  follows : — 

Fare  reduced  66  per  cent,  passengers  increased.. 900  per  cent 

«*        «»        50      *•  "  *•        200      " 

••    not  reduced,  "  ••        10      « 

The  Eastern  Railroad,  when  first  opened,  reduced  the  charge  between  Boston  and 
Salem  50  per  cent,  but  the  way  fare  rather  less. 

By  Senate  document,  No.  77,  for  1836,  it  appears  the  number  of  passenger?,  before 
th« '  "ailroad  was  opened,  was  116,700 ;  for  the  year  1839,  the  number  by  railroad  was 
29(3,dl3,  or  156  per  cent  increase. 
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cost  of  the  first  works  in  Englandf  doubtless  led  her  to  adopt  and  tetm- 
ciouslj  adhere  to  rates  corresponding  to  those  of  the  stage  coach.  Her 
price  for  a  seat  in  ff  irst-class  car*  corresponded  to  the  price  of  an  inside 
seat  hj  the  &st  coach.  Her  charge  for  a  seat  in  the  second-class  car 
equalled  that  of  an  outside  seat  bj  the  fiist  coach,  or  an  inside  seat  hj  the 
slow  coach  ;  and  the  third-^ass  car — a  mere  open  pen,  often  without  a 
seat — ^was  so  charged  as  to  make  it  a  poor  substitute  for  the  wagon  or 
outside  of  the  slow  coach,  and  on  some  lines  no  third-class  car  was  adopted. 
The  unfortunate  passengers  who  could  not  command  the  high  price  were, 
in  the  cold  and  moist  climate  of  England,  exposed  alike  to  the  cinders  and 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  summer  and  winter,  and  complaints  and  allu- 
sions to  Belgium  were  the  consequence,  for  few  would  occupy  tjie  costly 
seats.*  At  length  some  Ibes  were  induced  to  lower  their  charges,  and 
improve  their  inferior  cars.     Increased  revenue  followed. 

The  government  at  last  interfered,  and  appointed  conunissioners  to  in- 
vestigate, and  in  1844,  the  English  railroads  were  required  by  law  to 
provide  comfortable  third-class  cars,  with  seats  and  covers,  at  a  charge 
not  exceeding  two  cents  per  mile  for  each  passenger. 

The  effect  of  this  decisive  measure  was  the  immediate  reduction  of  the 
charge  on  all  classes, — this  being  found  the  wisest  course ;  for  unless  a 
proportionate  reduction  had  been  made  in  the  first  and  second  classes, 
their  passengers  would  have  taken  refuge  in  the  new  third-class  cars. 

On  the  Southeastern  or  Dover  Railroad,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
McGregor,  and  the  London  and  Brighton,  over  which  Rowland  Hill,  the 
author  of  the  post-office  reform,  presides ;  on  the  Manchester  and  Leeds, 
and  London  and  Birmingham,  the  reduction  has  been  large,  and  attended 
with  the  most  brilliant  success.  Trade  has  been  promoted  ;  stocks  greatly 
depressed  in  value,  have  risen  to  a  high  premium  ;  large  dividends  de- 
clared ;  great  fortunes  realized ;  and  with  the  revival  of  commerce,  an  en- 
thusiasm awakened  which  bids  fair  to  cover  England  with  railroads. 

In  corresponding  first  weeks  of  June,  the  following  roads  earned  re- 
spectively per  mile  a  week  : — 

mi  1846.  Gain. 

Lojidon  and  Birmingham, X68  JC93  37  per  cent 

South  Eaaton, 48  85  77       " 

Manchester  and  Leeds 83  135  63       ** 

Producing  an  average  increase  of  SI  per  cent 

The  report  of  the  board  of  trade  to  Parliament,  in  1844,  ii^forms  us  that 
in  1839,  the  average  charge  per  mile  for  all  classes  of  passengers  on 
British  railways,  was  3.41  cents ;  and  on  freight  per  ton,  per  mile,  5  cents, 
being  less  than  the  rates  then  current  in  Massachusetts.  Since  then,  an 
average  reduction  of  more  than  20  per  cent  has  been  made  in  England, 
and  the  average  charge  per  mile,  must  be  less  than  2.7  per  passenger, 
and  4  cents  per  ton  for  freight.  This  reduction  is  more  striking  from  the 
fact  that  in  1839,  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  English  railways  is  stated 
in  the  same  report  to  have  been,  in  our  currency,  $150,000  per  mile, 

*  In  1843,  the  writer  visited  Europe,  with  a  view  to  acquire  further  information  as  to 
the  progress  of  railroads  and  improvements  in  their  administration.  On  his  return,  be 
pubn<«hed  a  sketch  of  his  observations,  under  the  tide  of  **  Two  Months  Uhroad,**  in 
which  he  contrasted  the  policy  of  England  and  Belgium,  and  deacribed  the  English  third- 
ciaas  cam    An  edition  of  this  work  was  sent  to  England. 
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while  tlie  Massacliasetts  railroads  cost  bat  (41,000  per  miley  or  78  per 
cent  less. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  low  rates  prevail ;  and,  as  in  England,  the 
principal  part  of  the  passengers  take  ike  second  and  ihird-dass  cars.  In 
Russia,  the  rate  has  been  fixed  at  1|  cents  per  mile,  while  in  Germany 
the  following  rates  are  very  generall j  adopted  :*— 

first  clafiB  passenger,  per  mile, , 24 

Second    "  ^        1.8 

Third      «  *♦        1.1 

Thus  have  the  experience  of  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  and  the 
action  of  Russia  and  Germany,  sustained  the  policy  adopted  by  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  theory  eonceiyed  in  1837,  launched  in  1839,  advocated  amid  fit- 
voring.  gales  and  adverse  fortunes  with  faith  which  quailed  not  at  the  cry 
of  radicalism  or  visionary  enthusiasm ;  the  theory  whose  development 
has  given  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  growth  pf  Boston,  which  has  set  in 
motion  in  Massachusetts,  this  year,  two  millions  of  passengers,  instead  of 
one,  and  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  freight,  in  place  of  half  that  quan- 
tity, has  survived  the  cavils  of  cowardice  or  scepticism ;  while  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  anticipated  the  future,  and  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  establish  a  noble  principle,  beneficial  to  the  human  race,  requite  in 
some  degree  anxiety,  sacrifices,  and  exertions  protracted  as  long  as  those 
which  enected  the  post-office  and  custom-house  reforms  of  England. 

D. 


Art.  m.— COMIERCIAI  IBLATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  U.  STATES  AND  HEXIC9: 

DUBINO   THB    EXISTING   WAB. 

The  late  circular  of  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  announc- 
ing that  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
is  to  be  suspended  during  the  war  in  which  those  nations  are  mutually  in- 
volved, is  not  only  justified  by  public  policy,  but  is  consonant  to  the  best 
established  principles  of  national  law. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  briefiy  state  the  leading  principles  afiecting  the 
relations  of  nations  mutually  at  war,  and  to  cite  a  few  of  those  legal  de- 
cisions by  which  the  application  of  those  principles,  under  various  circum- 
stances, may  be  illustrated.  All  commercial  intercourse  between  nations 
at  war  is  interdicted  by  force  of  the  very  declaration  of  war.  Any  nation 
may,  during  war,  confiscate  an  enemy's  lands  or  goods  within  its  limits.  In 
our  treaty  with  Mexico,  however,  by  which,  as  will  be  hereafler  seen,  other 
important  immunities  and  privileges  are  mutually  secured,  certain  property  of 
an  intangible  kind  is  protected ;  such  as  debts  due  fi-om  individuals  of  the 
one  nation  to  those  of  the  other,  shares  in  the  public  funds,  and  the  like. 
But  it  is  illegal  to  remit  any  funds  to  the  citizens  of  the  hostile  country. 
A  bill  drawn  by  an  alien  enemy  on  a  citizen  of  the  adverse  country,  is  a 
mere  nullity.  The  purchase  <^  a  bill  on  the  enemy's  country  is  illegal, 
because  it  may  be  relieving  an  enemy's  wants.  And  the  en&rcement  of 
contracts  made  before  the  war,  between  the  citizens  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions, is  suspended  until  the  restoration  of  peace  ;  but  a  contract  of  part- 
nership existing  before  the  war,  is  dissolved  so  soon  as  war  is  declared. 
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Contracts  ofinmirmiice,  and  most  ollMr  eonftiactt  made  with  alien  -enemiet, 
during  war,  are  totally  illegal  and  void  ' 

Ships  of  cartel  and  of  truce  are,  of  necesaitj,  permitted  at  times  to  en- 
ter the  ports  of  hostile  nations  ;  but  thej  must  be  confined  to  their  legiti* 
mate  purposes,  and  not  be  made  the  vehicles  of  trade.  The  case  of  ran- 
som bills  forms  a  necessary  exception  to  the  general  interdiction  of  inter- 
course ;  and*  indeed,  a  qualified  commerce  during  war  is  often  specially 
licensed  by  the  governments  of  the  hostile  nations.  But,  inasmuch  as 
commerce  is  a  species  of  peace,  it  can  only  be  authorized  by  the  express 
permission  of  the  government,  who  may  relax  the  rules  of  war  at  their 
discretion. 

Friends  are  to  be  considered  as  enemies  if  residing  among  them.  When 
the  government  of  one  nation  declares  war  against  that  of  another,  it  is 
implied  that  the  one  nation  declares  war  against  the  other ;  for  the  gov- 
emment  acts  for  the  whole  society,  and  all  the  citizens  of  the  one  nation 
are  enemies  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  other.* 

"  War,"  urged  Mr.  Emmet,  in  a  case  hereafter  to  be  cited,  [in  15  of 
Johnson's  Reports,  67,]  '*  in  its  nature,  is  violence.  It  is  an  exertion  of 
Ibrce  against  force.  It  is  inconsistent  with  those  speculative  notions  of 
modem  refinement  that  would  make  enmity  and  fnendship,  war  and  peace, 
co-existent  between  the  same  persons.  If  war  is  justifiable,  it  is  a  right 
of  destruction ;  and  as  long  as  it  endures,  the  rule  that  cuts  off  all  commer- 
cial intercourse,  must  be  the  law." 

"The  ground,"  says  Judge  Stwy,  in  the  case  of  die  Rapid,  [1  Galli- 
son's  Reports,]  "  upon  which  a  trading  with  the  enemy  is  prohibited,  is 
not  the  criminal  intentions  of  the  parties  so  engaged  in  it,  or  the  direct  and 
immediate  injury  to  the  state.  The  principle  is  extracted  from  a  more  en- 
larged policy,  which  looks  to  the  general  interest  of  the  nation,  which  may 
be  sacrificed  under  the  temptation  of  imlimited  intercourse,  or  sold  by  the 
cupidity  of  corrupt  avarice." 

And  in  the  case  of  the  Emulous,  reported  also  in  the  Ist  Gallison's  Re- 
ports, the  same  distinguished  jurist  observes,  "  that  no  principle  of  national 
or  municipal  law  is  better  settled  than  that  all  contracts  with  an  enemy 
made  during  war,  are  utterly  void.  This  principle  has  grown  hoary  under 
the  reverent  respect  of  centuries,  and  cannot  now  be  shaken  without  up- 
rooting the  very  foundations  of  national  law." 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  however  modem  civilization  may  have  nuti- 
gated  the  horrors  of  war,  yet  a  spirit  of  humanity  can  only  be  indulged 
towards  public  enemies  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  object  for  which 
the  war  was  undertaken. 

Bulwer  describes  an  accomplished  highwayman  as  dismounting  and 
opening  the  window  of  a  carriage,  while  his  comrades  cocked  their  pistols 
at  the  heads  of  the  outriders.  *^  Be  not  alarmed,  my  lord,"  says  the  smi- 
ling villain  to  the  occupant  of  the  carri^e,  "  you  are  perfectly  safe  ;  wo 
only  want  your  purse  and  your  watch." 

But  in  spite  of  all  external  courtesy,  whether  wars  be  public  or  private, 
the  surrender  of  "  the  watch  and  the  purse,"  or  of  the  bone  of /contention, 
be  it  what  it  may,  must  be  insisted  on  until  its  acquisition  is  despaired  o£ 
We  were  gratified  with  the  generosity  lately  exercised  by  General  Taylor 

*  Bynkenhook  Law  of  War ;  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations ;  Grotius  on  the  Rights  of  War 
and  Peace ;  1  Kent's  Commenuries ;  Wbeaton's  Law  of  Nations. 
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towards  bis  vanqulstied  foe ;  but  sword  law  must  ever  be  a  code  of  blood  ; 
and  would  that  its  necessity  might  fbrerer  cease  ! 

"  No  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er, 
And  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more." 

The  most  instructive  case  relating  to  intercourse  with  alien  enemies, 
which  has  ever  been  tried  in  the  courts  of  New  York,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  ingenious  and  elaborate  arguments  of  the  counsel  engaged,  or 
the  learned,  luminous  and  conclusive  reasoning  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and 
of  other  judges  who  examined  and  passed  upon  it,  is  that  of  N.  L.  and  G. 
Griswold  tw.  Henry  and  Joshua  Waddington,  finally  decided  in  the  Court 
of  Errors,  as  reported  in  16  Johnson's  Reports,  p.  448. 

Joshua  Waddington  was  an  American  citizen  and  a  resident  of  New 
York,  and  Henry  Waddington,  a  British  subject,  residing  in  England,  and 
the  two  were  partners  before  the  last  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  against  England.  The  American  name  of  the  firm,  to 
which  Henry  Waddington  belonged,  was  Joshua  Waddington  and  Com- 
pany. The  English  name  of  H.  Waddington's  firm  was  H.  Wadding- 
ton and  Company.  Evidence  was  produced  to  show  that  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  in  1812,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  notice  of  dissolu- 
tion. In  1813,  an  affidavit  was  sworn  to  by  Joshua  Waddington,  in  which 
he  stated  that  "  Henry  Waddington,  residing  in  England,  together  with 
deponent  and  R.  J.  Newby,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were  part- 
ners, and  that  their  business  was  conducted  in  England  by  H.  Wadding- 
ton, who  also  conducts  the  English  business  of  the  firm  of  H.  Wadding- 
ton and  Company,  which  is  composed  of  said  Henry,  and  of  deponent. 

The  claim  consisted  of  a  balance  of  account  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars,  arising  from  transactions  had,  during  the  war,  between  the  plaintiffs 
and  Henry  Waddington^  in  England.  The  suit  was  instituted  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York,  and  process  was  served  upon  Joshua  Wad- 
dington, and  on  him  alone.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  adverse  to  the  claim 
of  the  plaintiff,  was  pronounced  by  Ambrose  Spencer,  then  judge.  Judge 
Spencer  declared  that  war  either  suspends  or  absolutely  annuls  those  re- 
lations of  commercial  partnership  which  existed  when  the  war  first  breaks 
out ;  it  having  placed  the  two  parties  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  no 
k)nger  act  as  partners.  Partnership,  when  unexplained,  he  defined  as  a 
contract  by  which  the  parties  agreed  to  unite  their  joint  skill,  labor,  and 
capital,  for  the  purposes  of  the  partnership ; — a  contract  which  death,  lu- 
nacy, and  the  like  events,  dissolve  immediately  upon  their  occurrence  ;  be- 
cause they  destroy  the  consideration  of  the  contract.  He  regarded  the 
declaration  of  war  as  producing  the  like  consequences,  and  as  dispensing 
with  the  necessity  of  giving  any  public  notice  of  dissolution  of  partnership. 

This  cause  was  subsequently  carried  up  to  the  Court  of  Errors,  and  the 
opinion  read  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  favor  of  affirming  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  a  master-pieqp  of  legal  learning  and  acumen. 

The  Chancellor  stated  that  the  law  will  not  permit  a  citizen  to  recover 
upon  an  account  stated  in  time  of  war ,  with  an  alien  enemy,  and  composed 
of  commercial  transactions  between  themselves  during  the  war.  "  If  in- 
dividuals," said  he,  **  could  carry  on  a  friendly  intercourse  while  the  gov- 
ernment was  at  war,  the  acts  of  government  and  the  acts  of  individuals 
would  be  contradictory.  The  will  of  one  or  of  a  few  would,  as  far  as  the 
example  went,  contravene  the  declared  will  of  the  whole.  Such  a  princi- 
ple Ib  certainly  the  parent  of  disorganization ;  it  inculcates  a  contempt  of 
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law ;  it  throws  obstacles  In  the  way  of  paUic  efibrts,  and  it  coatams  within 
itself  the  germs  of  treason  and  rebellion." 

After  fortifying  and  iUustrating  his  position  by  a  host  of  anthoritieS)  both 
ancient  and  modern,  the  Chancellor  proceeded  to  say  :  *'  It  nmy  be  proper 
here  to  pause,  and  consider  what  has  been  hitherto  shown.  We  have  been 
considering  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  jurists,  and  the  usages  of  the 
most  distinguished  continental  nations  of  Europe,  touching  the  lawfulness 
of  any  commerce  or  communication  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Our 
researches,  hitherto,  have  been  contined  to  the  European  continent ;  we 
haTO  scarcely  placed  a  foot  on  British  ground,  and  yet  we  see  that  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  law  of  nations,  Grotius,  Pu^endor^  Burlemaqui, 
Vattel,  Bynkershook,  and  Heineccius,  and  a  series  of  more  subordinate 
and  local  opinions,  such  as  those  of  Boerius,  Cleirac,  Valin  and  Emerigon, 
and  the  maritime  ordinances  of  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  Sweden^ 
unitedly  prove  that  all  private  communication  and  commerce  with  an  ene- 
my in  time  of  war,  are  unlawful,  and  that  by  the  mere  &ct  and  force  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  all  the  subjects  of  one  state  are  placed  in  direct  hostility 
to  all  the  subjects  of  the  other.  If  any  private  negotiations  or  contracts 
whatever  be  admissible,  we  have  seen  it  can  only  be  in  cases  of  necessity  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  ransom  bills,  which  are,  indeed,  acts  of  intercourse,  but 
such  as  are  engendered  by  the  laws  and  violence  of  war." 

The  Chancellor  then  forcibly  and  lucidly  exhibited  an  array  of  English 
authorities,  and  then  marshalled  a  host  of  resolutions  of  the  American 
Congress,  and  of  our  state  legislatures,  commencing  with  those  of  a  revo- 
lutionary date,  of  decisions  of  our  courts,  and  of  general  reasonings,  which 
resulted  in  a  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  doctrine  he  had  asserted. 
The  Chancellor  then  insisted  that  to  make  remittances  merely  by  way  of 
deposit,  in  an  enemy's  country,  until  the  person  remitting  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  draw  for  the  funds,  as  the  plaintiffs  claimed  to  have  done,  was  not 
an  authorized  act. 

It  having  been  urged  by  the  plaintiffs'  counsel,  that  the  defendant^ 
Joshua  Waddington,  as  a  partner  of  Henry  Waddington,  could  not  set 
up  in  defence  the  illegality  of  the  intercourse  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  plaintiffs  and  Henry  Waddington,  inasmuch  as  a  man  cannot 
take  advantage  of  his  own  or  his  partner's  wrong,  the  Chancellor  de- 
nied the  proposition — 

1st.  Because  the  defendant  was  not  concerned  in  the  illegal  intercourse. 

2d,  Because  the  trading  in  question  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  if  the  party  does  not  set  up  the  objection,  the  court  will  do 
so  ;  as  no  court  will  lend  its  aid  to  a  man  who  founds  his  claim  on  an  ille- 
gal act,  or  one  which  contravenes  general  principles  of  public  policy. 

The  Chancellor  proceeded  to  show  that  the  declaration  of  war  did,  of 
itself,  work  a  dissolution  of  all  commercial  partnerships  existing  at  the 
time,  between  British  subjects  and  American  citizens,  inasmuch  as  the 
doctrine  that  war  does  not  interfere  with  private  contracts,'is  not  to  be  car- 
ried to  an  extent  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  war.  That  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  contract  of  partnership,  that  each  party  should  contribute 
something  valuable,  as  money  or  goods,  or  skill,  or  labor,  or  joint  account, 
for  the  common  benefit,  and  that  the  object  of  the  partnership  should  be 
lawful  and  honest  business ;  that  the  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  against  England,  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  notice  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  between  Joshua  and  Henry  Waddiag- 
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ton ;  and  tbat  Henry  Waddington  must  be  regarded  as  a  Britisli  subject, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  settled  that  the  domicil  or  fixed  residence  of  a  party  at 
the  commencement  of  a  war,  determines  his  character  for  the  war.  The 
case  of  the  Venus,  [8  Cranch's  Reports,  253.] 

Senator  Van  Vechten  followed  by  reading  an  able  opinion,  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  Chancellor,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
confirmed,  almost  unanimously. 

We  will  now  cite  a  few  other  leading  American  cases,  serving  to  illus- 
trate those  principles  of  national  law  which  concern  the  mutual  relations 
of  alien  enemies. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rapid,  [8  Cranch's  Reports,  155,]  goods  were  ship- 
ped in  England,  and  sent  to  America,  on  account  of  a  Boston  merchant, 
before  the  last  war  with  England  broke  out  Those  goods  were,  on  ar- 
riving,  temporarily  deposited  on  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  near 
the  coast  of  Maine,  until  after  the  war  was  declared.  The  Rapid  was 
then  sent  from  Boston,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  that  port  The  ship  and 
goods  were  seized  and  condemned.  Judge  Story  decided,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  for  Massachusetts,  that  it  is  unlawful,  after  war  is  declared,  to  send 
a  vessel  to  bring  home,  with  the  enemy's  consent,  one's  own  property 
which  was  within  the  enemy's  territory  when  the  war  was  commenced. 
'Hiis  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  accords  with  several  English  decisions. 

In  the  case  of  the  St  Lawrence,  [8  Cranch's  Reports,  484,]  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  where  goods  were  purchased  some  time  before 
the  war  with  England,  and  not  shipped  until  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  they  were  liable  to  confiscation. 

Th^  case  of  the  Julia,  [8  Cranch,  181,]  exhibits  remarkably  the  rigor 
and  stringency  of  the  rule  which  prohibits  intercourse  with  alien  enemies. 
During  the  late  war  with  England,  the  Julia  carried  a  cargo  of  provisions 
from  Baltimore  to  Lisbon,  and  was  captured  on  her  return  passage,  with  a 
cargo  of  salt,  the  returns  of  her  outward  cargo.  She  was  condemned  be- 
cause she  sailed  under  a  license  and  passport  from  a  British  admiral,  is- 
sued wUhm  our  territory.  She  had  no  intercourse  with  the  British  at 
Lisbon. 

In  the  case  of  Sloan  vs.  Allen,  [2  Dallas'  Reports,  102,]  Chief  Justice 
McKean  decided  that  interest  during  war  was  not  recoverable  on  a  Brit- 
ish debt,  prosecuted  in  Pennsylvania,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be- 
cause during  the  war  the  debtor  was  not  at  liberty  to  pay. 

In  the  case  of  the  Friendschaft,  [4  Wheaton,  105,]  it  was  decided  that 
if  a  house  of  trade  be  established  m  an  enemy's  country,  and  one  of  the 
partners  resides  in  a  neutral  country,  his  share,-  as  well  as  that  of  his  co- 
partners residing  in  the  enemy's  country,  is  liable  to  condemnation.  A 
like  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Jose  Indiano,  [2  Gallison's  Re- 
ports, 268.] 

We  will  now  show  how  fitr  the  operation  of  those  general  principles 
which  ordinarily  govern  the  intercourse  of  alien  enemies,  has  been  modi- 
fied by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  made  on  the  5th 
April,  1881.  By  the  26th  article  of  this  treaty  it  is  provided  that  **  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  it  is  agreed  now  further, 
that  if  there  should  be,  at  any  time  hereafter,  an  interruption  of  the  friendly 
relations  which  now  exi^t,  or  a  war  unhaj^ily  break  out  between  the  two 
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eo&tnietijig  parties,  there  shall  be  allowed  the  term  of  six  months  to  the 
merchants  residiiig  on  the  coast,  and  one  jear  to  those  residing  in  the  in- 
teri<ur  of  the  stales  and  territories  of  each  other  respectivelj,  to  carange 
their  ^tmnets,  dispose  of  their  effects^  or  transport  them  wheresoeeer  they 
may  please^  giving  them  a  safe  condnct  to  protect  them  to  the  port  thej 
may  designate.  Those  citizens  who  may  be  established  in  the  states  and 
t^ritories  aforesaid,  exercising  any  other  occupation  or  trade,  shall  be  per« 
notted  to  remain  in  the  ttninlmrvpted  enjoyment  cf  their  liberty  and  prop^ 
erty  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  peaceably,  and  do  not  commit  any 
oflfence  against  the  laws ;  and  their  goods  and  efiects,  of  whatever  dass 
and  condition  they  may  be,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  embargo  or  seques- 
tration whatever,  nor  to  any  charge  nor  tax,  other  than  may  be  established 
upon  similar  goods  and  effects  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  in 
which  they  reside  respectively ;  nor  shall  the  debts  between  individuals^ 
nor  moneys  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  public  or  private  banksy  nor  shares 
in  eompames,  be  confiscated,  embargoed,  or  detained." 


Art.  IT.— THE  eSEIiR  ZOLITEBEIM. 

Thk  Zollverein  came  to  its  present  state  in  the  year  1834,  and  counted 
then  28,478,120  inhabitants,  which  nmnber  had  increased  in  1843  to 
28,498,625,  on  a  s^e  of  822,157  German  square  miles,  partly  from 
Baden,  Brunswick,  Frankfort-on-Maine,  Luxemburg,  and  Nassau,  joining 
to  the  Union,  and  partly  owing  to  the  regular  increase  of  population,  viz : 

Prunia,  (induding  Luzembaig) 15^67,879 

Bavaria,.- 4,444,918 

Saiony, 1,757,800 

Wnrtemburg,  (IndudiDg  HohenzoUero) 1,739,706 

Baden,.... 1,.332,317 

Heasc-Caasel, «, 719,320 

HeBse-Darmstadt,.- 844,655 

Tburingen,  (eeveral  duchies).. 974,184 

Brunswick, 339,744 

Nassau, 412,271 

Frankfort-on-Maine,..» 65,831 

Total, 28,498,635 

No  new  state  has  joined  the  Union  since  1842.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  the  Union  is,  when  no  new  state  joins,  half  a  million  a  year. 
The  population  may,  therefore,  now  be  taken  at  thirty  millions. 

The  duty  system  is  the  same  as  Prussia  had  in  1818,  in  which  nothing 
was  prohibited,  and  a  duty  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent  levied  on  the 
value,  afler  which,  at  that  time,  the  duty  was  charged  on  the  weight. 
Since  then,  however,  the  prices  of  most  goods  have  fallen  so  low  that  the 
common  articles  of  several  branches  cannot  be  imported  any  longer,  and 
others  pay  a  duty  of  20,  and  even  100  per  cent  on  their  value,  arising  from 
the  du^  being  levied  on  the  weight. 

Prussia  is  the  leading  power  of  the  Union,  but  cannot  undertake  any- 
thing without  the  sanction  of  the  other  powers.  To  carry  ^  resolution,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  agree.  Deputies  of  the  eleven  powers  meet  every 
three  years,  to  consider  and  discuss  matters  principally  relating  to  the  ta- 
riSSj  which,  afler  this,  is  good  fi)r  three  years.  In  extraojdinaiy  cases,  how- 
ever, special  meetings  may  be  called  in  the  interim. 

The  duty  of  the  principiEd  articles  is— <x)tton  yarn,  2  dollars,  (1  dollar 
equal  to  80  silberg^roschen ;)  10|  silbergroschen  (equal  to  one  shilling 
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•terling,)  perewU  50  kibgr. ;  warps,  8  doUere  ;  cottons,  50  dollars ;  lead- 
en vrares,  10  dollars ;  pig  inm,  old  broken  iron,  10  sHbergroschen ; 
Wrought  iron,  1  dollar  15  siTbergroschen  ;  3.15  sheet  iron,  anchors,  plates, 
3.4  doUars;  hardwares  and  cotleiy,  6.50  dollars ;  glass  wares,  4.15 — 10 
dollars ;  wrought  oopper,  6  dollars  ;  oopper  wares,  0. 10  dollars ;  Hnen 
yarn,  5  silbergroscben  ;  linen,  ll  dollars  ;  wine,  8  dollars ;  coffee,  ginger, 
pimento,  ^c,  0|>  dollars;  rice,  2  dollars;  tea,  11  dollars;  tobacco,  in 
leaves,  5^  dollars;  in  rolls,  11  dollars  ;  cigars,  15  dollars;  sugar,  refined, 
10  dollars,  raw,  5  dollars;  silk  wares,  110  dollars,  mixed,  55  dollars; 
wooUen.jarn,  15  silbergroscben ;  woollens,  30  dollars ;  printed  worsted, 
50  dollars ;  zinc  and  tin  wares,  10  dollars.  The  clear  receipt  of  customs 
amounted  in  the  year  1842  to  12,178,761  dollars ;  1843,  to  22,018,754  dol- 
lars ;  1844,  to  23,970,188  dollars  ;  1845,  to  24,910,545  dollars.  Tho  foU 
lowing  articles  contributed,  in  per  cents,  to  the  amount  of  import  duties : — 


8u^r,.« 

Coffee, 

Tobacco, 

Wine, 

Iron  nod  steel, 

Woollen  yam  and  woollens,.. 

Cotton  yarn,. .,..*.. 

CoUon9>. 

Fruits 

Drugs,  dyes,  and  dye  woods,. . 


Cotton, cwt. 

Cotton  yaxn, 

Warps, 

Cottons, 

Dyewoods, 

Madder,.... , 

Indigo, « 

Linen  yarn, 

Linen, , 

Wine, 

Pimento  and  pepper, 

Cinnamon  and  cassia, 

Ginger,  mace,  cloves,  dec, 

Herrings,  (duty  1  d.  per  t'n,)  tons 

Coffe«, cwt 

Cocrta,..^ 

Rice, 

Tobacco  leaves, 

*«        rolb, 

Cigars, 

Tea,... 

Sugar,  refined, 

Lumps,„ 

Sugar,  raw, 

Silk,  raw, 

SUk  wares 

♦*    mixed,.... 

Wool 

Woollens,  (duty  30dols.) 

*•    worsted  print,  (duty  50  d's,) 

C«rpets, 

Woollen  yam,... « 

Book^  mMfi  &c.^...«. 


25.7675 
90.3821 

7.7U0 

6.5447 

5.7382 

5.3840 

4.3932 

2.4592 

2.4361 

2.0382 

Importation  for  home 

eonsnmption,  of  the 

principal  nrticle«. 

1844. 

358,727 

379,154 

31,543 

8,674 

300,162 

46,249 

38,341 

62,002 

3,706 

194,743 

29,480 

8,302 

5,732 

297,981 

775,495 

10,917 

199,582 

271,419 

16,380 

21,118 

4,004 

2,769 

236 

1,342,595 

13,141 

2,591 

2,943 

159,955 

29,389 

3,536 

316 

40,581 

19^79 


Silk  wares, 

Rice, 

Spices, ,.... 

Cattle  and  horses,.. 

Brandy, , 

Herrings, 

All  other  articles,, . 


Exportation, 
transit  not 
included. 

1844. 

92,524 
17,627 
10 
81,275 
92,590 

8.439 

35,240 

81,012 

90,073 

415 

173 

429 

9,008 


89 

16.861 

28,516 

24240 


44.712 

15 


1,065 

7,144 

4,844 

157,849 

74,440 

1,455 

494 

8,113 

1^715 


1.9496 
1.8657 
1.4795 
1.3715 
1.2809 
1.0681 
8.1275 


100. 


Importation. 

184S. 

412,000 

461,849 

48,318 

8,460 

not  yet  known. 


64,360 
not  yet  known. 
201,665 

I  56,079 

281,766 

1 836,476 

200,061 

322,723 

15,987 

23,753 


1,978 

190 

1,409,023 

not  yet  known. 

2,642 

3,151 

not  yet  known. 

31,589 

6,110 


39,706 
Bot  yet  known. 
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As  many  fbreign-made  goods  are  bought  by  foreigners,  at  the  fairs  of 
Bninswicky  Fraiikfort-on-thc-Maine,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  Leipsic, 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  Union,  the  import  duty  on  these  goods  being  too 
high  to  be  paid,  and  such  l>ond  warehouses  as  are  used  for  sugar,  coffee, 
^.,  would  not  do  for  manufactured  goods,  the  noerchant  who  deals  in  for- 
eign articles  at  the  fairs  within  the  Union,  has  an  account  at  the  custom- 
house, which  is  debted  with  the  weight  of  all  the  goods  he  imports ;  when 
booked,  he  takes  the  goods  to  his  warehouse.  Whatever  he  sells  for  ex- 
port he  must  make  a  declaration  of,  and  the  purchaser  must  take  this  dec- 
laration with  the  goods  to  the  custom-house.  If  they  are  acknowledged 
to  have  been  imported,  they  are  packed  at  the  custom-house,  where  there 
is  very  good  acconunodation  for  them,  sealed  with  lead,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  certificate,  sent  out  of  the  Union.  The  custom-house  at  the  frontier, 
through  which  the  goods  pass,  attests  the  exportation,  and  sends  the  cer- 
tificate back,  afler  which  the  dealer  is  credited  for  the  weight,  only  paying 
a  transit  duty  of  half  a  dollar  per  cwt.  Afler  the  fair  is  over,  the  stocks 
In  the  warehouses  of  those  persons  who  deal  in  foreign  articles  are  exam- 
ined and  weighed  ;  the  weight  of  the  stock,  together  with  that  of  the  ex- 
ported goods,  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  ifnported  goods  in  the 
debit  of  their  accounts,  and  the  remainder  is  supposed  to  have  been  sold 
in  the  Union,  and  pays  the  full  amount  of  duty.  This  plan  has  been  highly 
approved  of  at  the  fairs.  Manufactories  have  increased  considerably  in 
number  and  in  extent  within  the  Union,  since  1834 ;  this  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted  to  the  free  intercourse  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  which  were  for- 
merly divided  by  thirty  different  duty  systens,  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  to  the  waking  energy  of  the  manufacturers.  In  1834,  the  cotton 
mills  spun  112,363  cwt.  of  cotton,  but  in  1843,  they  spun  306,731  cvit., 
which  gives  IK  increase  of  173  per  cent.  The  importation  of  cotton  in 
1844  amounted  to  358,727  cwt.,  and  in  1845,  to  412,000  cwt. ;  so  that,  in 
these  two  years,  an  increase  of  cotton  spinning,  amounting  to  34  percent, 
took  place.  In  1834,  there  were  600,000  spindles  ;  this  number  had  in- 
creased,  in  1837,  to  800,000,  of  which,  however,  owing  to  the  crisis  from 
1837  to  1839,  only  600,000  could  bo  employed.  For  the  last  three  years 
the  800,000  have  been  again  and  fully  employed,  and  this  number  will,  in 
the  course  of  another  year,  receive  an  increase  of  10  to  12  per  cent 
Notwithstanding  two-thirds  of  the  yam  used  up  within  the  Union  is  for- 
eign-made, the  cotton  weavers  used  up,  in  1834,  301,038  cwt.  of  foreign 
and  home-made  yarn,  and  in  1843,  628,867  cwt.,  an  increase  of  109  per 
cent.  The  importation  of  cotton  goods  amounted,  in  1834,  to  12,442 
cwt. ;  in  1844,  to  only  8,652  cwt.,  a  falling  off  of  32  per  cent.  The  ex- 
ports remained  the  same  as  before,  and  were,  in  1843,  74,752  cwt. 

Cwt 

In  that  year  was  woven  yarn,. 628,867 

Of  which  waa  eiported, 74,752 

There  were,  therefore,  consumed  in  the  Union,  of  home-made  cotton  goods,        554«115 
Of  foreign-made  cotton  goods, 8,652 

Total  Qonsumption 562,767 

wherein  the  home-made  amounts  to  98  J  per  cent,  and  the  imported  to  1^ 
per  cent.     In  1834  the  proportion  was  as  95  to  5. 
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1814.         184L 

Cwt.  Cwt 

The  production  of  wool  within  the  Union  amounted  to 358,135        475,781 

Imported  wool, « 90,373        150,254 

TotaU 448,508        626,035 

Wool  eiporled, 132,621        120,599 

Leaving  to  be  spun  within  the  Union, 315,887        505,436 

This  shows  that  wool  spinning  has  increased  exactly  60  per  cent  within 
these  ten  years. 

18S4.         184;. 

Cwt.  Cwt. 

The  quantity  of  yam  produced  from  this  wool  was 236,915        379,077 

The  quantity  of  foreign  yam  imported  was :. 1 8,000  33 ,569 

Total, 254,915        412,646 

Of  this  was  exported,. 3,823  6,209 

Consequently  there  was  used  for  weaving  within  the  Union,....        251,092        406,437 
There  is  an  increase  of  62  per  cent    Woollen  goods  exported, .  52,708  69,090 

Within  the  Union,  of  home-made  woollen  goods,  were  consumed        1 98,384        337,347 
Woollen  goods  imported, 12,157  33,463 

Total  consumption  of  woollens  within  the  Union, 210,541        370,810 

wherein  the  home-made  amounts  to  91  per  cent,  and  the  imported  to  9  per 
cent.     In  1834,  the  proportion  was  94  to  6. 

Concerning  the  importation  of  raw  silk,  it  is  only  since  1841  that  any- 
correct  returns  hav§  been  made.  Of  silk  dyed  in  the  Union  and  that 
which  is  imported  dyed,  there  was  woven  in  1841,  11,478  ^t. ;  in  1843, 
14,626  cwt.,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  this  branch,  within  two 
years,  of  28  per  cent. 

1814.       1841. 

Cwt  Cwt. 

Of  silk  goods  were  imported, 2,213        2,631 

mixed,        "      933        2,349 

Total, 3,146        4,980 

Of  silk  goods  were  exported, 4,878        6,301 

"  mixed,      "       2,794        4,071 

Total, 7.672      10,372 

The  exportation  of  silk  goods  finished  within  the  Union,  has,  therefore, 
increased  35  per  cent  in  ten  years. 

The  object  of  Prussia  in  bringing  about  the  Zollverein,  was  entirely 
political.  The  war,  from  1813  to  1815,  had  placed  it  in  a  higher  political 
position  than,  considering  its  material  powers,  it  could  reasonably  have 
expected.  Being  difficult  to  form  a  resolution  to  descend  from  the  rank  of 
a  grand  power,  Prussia  could  not  make  up  its  mind  to  put  up  with  a  second- 
rate  power.  In  order  to  maintain  the  former,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  in- 
fluence over  the  minor  German  powers :  the  only  means  of  obtaining  this 
was  by  bringing  about  such  a  union  as,  at  last,  has  been  accomplished,  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  powers  included  in  it.  The  other  powers  joined 
merely  from  motives  of  commercial  economy,  because  the  many  restric- 
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tions  created  by  the  customs  were  quite  insupportable.  Financial  improve- 
ments none  of  them  desired  to  make,  because  those  that  levied  no  high 
imposts  covered  their  expenses  by  other  means ;  and  those  who  levied 
them  were  obliged  to  lose,  and  did  lose,  because  so  many  frontiers  and 
custom-houses  had  been  done  away  with.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  Prussia,  having,  during  the  first  years,  considerably  less  income.  But 
the  free  commercial  intercourse,  being  extended  over  so  much  space,  soon 
rendered  this  otherwise  ;  and  Prussia's  share  of  the  receipts  amounts  now 
to  more  than  it  did  before  the  union.  The  people,  however,  had  another 
object  in  view,  of  which  the  governments  did  not  think  :  they  saw  that  the 
felling  off  of  these  restrictions  would  cause  those  of  a  different  nature  to 
fall  off  more  and  more,  viz.,  such  as  those  that  separated  politically  the 
difierent  German  tribes.  They  soon  saw  that,  by  the  union  of  so  many 
little  German  provinces,  they  could  obtain  a  political  standing  of  some  con- 
sequence, which  the  Vienna  Congress  had  overlooke-d,  or  would  not  see. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  German  people  look  upon  the  union  as  being 
much  greater  in  a  political  point  of  view  than  in  a  commercial,  without 
the  latter  losing  anything  of  its  value  from  this  fact.  The  union  is  ratified 
by  public  opinion,  and  forever  indissoluble. 

In  the  beginning,  the  consumers  naturally  disliked  the  high  imposts, 
i.  e.,  in  such  countries  where  they  had  formerly  been  lower ;  not  so,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  supposed,  the  manufacturers.  But  the  scales  soon  turned ; 
the  consumers  became  accustomed  to  them,  the  more  so  in  those  countries 
where  the  direct  taxes  had  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
custom  revenue  ;  but  the  manufacturers,  in  the  years  1837-8,  were  brought 
to  a  singular  state  of  excitement,  trom  the  appearance  of  what  is  called 
the  "national  system  of  political  economy,"  by  Dr.  List.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible how  people,  such  as  had  had  before  the  union  no  protection 
at  all,  as,  for  instance,  the  Saxon  manufacturers  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  the  Prussian  ones,  those  who  had  been  for  twenty  years 
satisfied  with  the  existing  system,  did  all  break  out  together  in  loud  com- 
plaints. This  excitement  was  increased  in  1843,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Zollvei;ein8blatt,  (paper  of  the  commercial  league.)  The  cotton  yarn  spin- 
ners were  particularly  the  most  violent.  They  all  at  once  entirely  forgot 
that  the  Saxon  spinners  had  arrived  at  their  present  state  without  any  pro- 
tection at  all.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  List  had  been  employed  by 
them,  because  he  only  preached  protection  on  cotton  yam,  seldom  on  cot- 
tons, never  on  woollen,  linen,  or  silk  g:oods.  In  every  digression,  on  every 
occasion,  he  always  reverts  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarn.  List  is  not 
without  talent,  but  without  profound  knowledge  ;  he  possc>ses  unparalleled 
assurance,  heaps  contradiction  upon  contradiction,  and  when  they  are 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  makes  use  of  the  most  ridiculous  sophistry,  and  the 
commonest  abusive  language.  Every  week  he  is  extolli/ig  his  system  in 
his  ZoUvereinsblatt,  and  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemcinc  Zeitung,  which  is 
quite  taken  with  him  ;  by  these  means  he  has  succocded  in  prepossessing 
the  whole  of  south  Germany,  (Bavaria,  VVurtemberg,  ind  Baden,)  and 
even  also  the  consumers,  in  favor  of  it ;  so  that  there  they  only  see  the 
salvation  of  Germany  in  cotton  spinning.  In  the  western  provinces  of 
Prussia,  and  in  Nasij^,  his  "  national  system,''  as  it  is  called,  has  also 
many  adherents,  owing  to  the  number  of  manufacturers  there.  But  affairs 
are  not  so  bad  here  in  this  respect  ns  is  generally  supposed  abroad,  where 
the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung  is  principaDj  read,  and  which  favors  the 
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protective  system  to  a  great  extent.  In  Saxony,  where  there  are,  cona- 
paratively  speaking*  the  most  manufacturers,  and  five-eighths  of  the  whole 
of  the  spindles  within  the  union,  there  are  but  ihe  spinners  in  its  favor ; 
the  manufacturers  have  expressed  themselves  in  v6ry  decided  terms  against 
it  The  agricultural  countries,  such  as  Brunswick,  Hessen,  and  several 
Prussian  provinces,  as  Pomerania,  East  and  West,  Prussia,  are  all  in  fe- 
Tor  of  free  trade.  The  Bavarian  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  Wurtemberg, 
Baden,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Berlin  papers,  all  favor  the  protective  system  ; 
formerly  the  Cologne  papers  did  also,  but  they  remain  at  present  neutral ; 
the  Leipsic,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Breslau,  Stettin,  and  Koenigsberg 
papers,  on  the  contrary,  stick  up  for  free  trade.  Of  the  governments,  Ba- 
varia, Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Thuringen,  are  more  or  less  inclined  to 
the  protective  system,  while  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hessen,  Brunswick,  and 
Nassau — Frankfort  (both  having  only  one  vote,)  are  lor  the  existing  sys- 
tem. Saxony  was  always  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but  particularly  in  the 
last  Customs- Congress  it  spoke  decidedly  against  all  increase  of  duty  upon 
cotton  and  woollen  yam,  and  gave  its  refusal.  It  did  make  some  media- 
ting proposals  concerning  the  duty  upon  cotton  yarn,  but  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg, and  Baden,  did  not  agree  to  them,  nor  the  other  governments  to 
theirs,  so  it  remained  as  it  was.  The  government  of  Saxony  has  since 
published  its  intention  to  take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration,  whe- 
ther in  any  future  session  it  shall  revert  to  its  above-mentioned  mediating 
proposals.  There  were,  it  says,  considerations  not  to  be  overlooked,  both 
in  regard  to  raising  the  import  duties  upon  cotton  and  linen  yarn,  and  the 
measures  now  in  question  concerning  drawbacks.  Several  numerously 
signed  petitions  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Voightland,  Upper- Lan- 
sitz,  and  the  Erzgebirge,  had  been  presented,  showing  how  injurious  ad- 
Tranced  import  duties  would  be.  The  assertions  made  in  these  petitions 
were  condrmed  by  experience.  And  the  language  Saxony  will  use  at 
the  meeting,  which  takes  place  in  Berlin,  conoernlng  yarn,  may  easily  be 
supposed.* 


lit.  Y.— CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  AMONG  MEN  OF  BUSINESS. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July,  we  published  a  few  passages  from 
the  lecture  o^the  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Cary,  with  reference  to  the  late  Lu- 
man  Reed,  a  grocer  of  New  York,  who,  besides  acquiring  a  large  fortune, 
while  actively  engaged  in  trade,  found  time  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  means  to  encourage  the  artists.  A  variety  of  subjects 
are  discussed  in  the  lecture  referred  to,  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it 
is  occupied  Vfith  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  frequent  failures  among 
men  of  businesn.  The  mercantile  habits,  and  large  experience  of  Mr. 
Cary,  the  author  of  the  lecture,  will  doubtless  secure  for  the  subjoined 
remarks,  on  this  subject,  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  man  of  business. 

A  crisis^  as  it  is  called,  comes  over  us,  and  our  new  world  seems  to  be  coming 
to  an  end  in  common  bankmptcy.  But  our  experience,  thus  far,  enables  us  to 
say  that  if  the  troubles  have  no  immediate  connection  with  any  general  change 
of  public  policy,  they  soon  pass  away.  m^ 

The  earth  gives  forth  her  increase  annually.  It  is  Wiie  prepared  for  ufc,  and 
taken  for  consumption ;  and  that  makes  up  the  great  business  oi  the  year,  all  over 

*  London  Economist,  June  30th»  1846. 
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the  world;  ftnd,  in  the  main,  this  business  is  always  done.  But  occasionally  there 
is  too  much  of  one  thing,  or  too  little  of  another,  or  some  portion  has  been  put  in 
m  wrung  position,  and  there  is  temporary  inconvenience,  perhaps  great  alarm. 
Bat  it  is  soon  over. 

When  the  derangement  arises  from  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government 
which  requires  a  corresponding  change  in  the  habits  of  the  community,  great  pm- 
deace  and  care  are  certainly  required  for  a  time,  to  avoid  serious  embarrassment 
Yet  those  who  have  conducted  their  business  on  certain  sound  principles,  which 
every  person  of  common  sense  can  understand,  and  who  mean  to  adhere  to  those 
principles  under  all  circumstances,  are  generally  able  to  stand  firm  through  the 
whole. 

In  truth,  the  failures  that  arise  from  inevitable  misfortune  alone,  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be.  In  most  cases  insolvency  is  caused 
by  mistakes  that  originate  in  personal  character,  and  which  would  be  seasonably 
corrected,  if  their  dangerous  tendency  were  clearly  understood. 

There  seem  to  be  two  or  three  definite  causes,  to  one  or  all  of  which,  disaster! 
of  this  nature  may  frequently  be  traced,  all  of  them  founded  in  a  desire  to  get 
forward  too  fast.  But  whatever  the  causes  may  be,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  of  peculiar 
importance  to  those  who  grow  up  in  a  country  so  free  as  ours  to  ascertain  what 
they  are,  and  to  remember  them.  Under  other  govemmenti?,  where  the  several 
classes  of  society  are  distinctly  divided,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  change  from 
one  to  another,  the  modes  of  business  and  of  lite  in  each  class  are  established  by 
customs  and  forms  that  have  been  founded  in  the  experience  of  ages.  The  son 
commonly  follows  the  steps  of  the  father  in  the  same  way  of  life,  and  his  ambition 
is  usually  limited  to  the  desire  of  being  foremost  in  his  craft,  whatever  that  may 
be.  Landmarks  appear  everywhere  to  guide  him  in  a  course  that  has  been  well 
tried  by  others,  and  he  can  hardly  leave  it  without  being  soon  reminded  that  he 
is  deviating.  Here,  it  is  not  so.  Each  one  is  likely  to  take  his  own  course,  and 
to  devise  a  method  for  himself;  sometimes  a  very  good  one,  but  often  defective, 
and  generally  without  strict  regard  to  any  experience  but  his  own.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  more  important  that  he  should  carry  with  him,  everywhere,  those  sound 
principles  of  action  that  serve  as  guides  under  all  circumstances. 

A  leading  cause  of  failure,  is  the  mere  ambition  to  be  rich,  which  often  defeats 
itself,  and,  as  is  well  known,  sometimes  leads  to  ruin. 

Another  cause,  probably,  is  aversion  to  labor.  It  was  a  maxim  among  the  an- 
cient heathens  that  the  gods  have  sold  to  mankind  everything  that  is  desirable  but 
existence,  and  that  the  price  is  lal)or.  The  sacred  scriptures  instruct  us  that 
labor  is  our  lot  for  life,  and  our  daily  experience  admonishes  us  of  the  truth  of 
this.  Yet  there  are  many  who  mean  not  to  work  if  they  can  avoid  it.  Without 
reflecting,  perhaps,  that  they  are  setting  themselves  in  opposition  to  a  great  law 
of  our  nature,  they  begin  life  with  various  plans,  of  their  own  invention,  for  short- 
ening their  term  of  labor  as  much  as  possible.  Their  whole  scheme  of  action 
is  founded  in  an  ignoble  de-^ire  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  good  things  that  are 
accumulated  solely  by  the  labor  of  man,  without  making  a  fair  contribution  to  the 
common  stock  by  work  of  their  own.  The  prospect  of  wealth  obtained  by  lucky 
chances,  in  a  lottery,  or  otherwise,  appears  as  agreeable,  in  their  view,  as  If  it 
were  the  result  of  skill  and  of  laborious  services  rendered  to  mankind ;  perhaps 
more  so,  because  it  comes  speedily.  They  may  be  active  in  their  occupation, 
perhaps,  but  thehr  mode  of  proceeding  is  very  different  from  what  it  would  be,  if 
a  wise  performance  of  duty,  rather  than  an  early  escape  from  it,  were  their  first 
object.  Visions  of  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  value  of  property,  by  which 
fortunes  are  rapidly  made,  and  which  they  hope  to  have  the  sagacity  to  foresee, 
float  in  their  view,  and  invite  to  overtrading  and  speculation  that  often  prove  in  the 
result  to  have  been  by  no-lneans  sagacious.  They  are  the  very  people  who  are 
most  wanting  in  the  accurate  and  patient  observation  that  foresees  what  is  to  come. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  we  are  undergoing  a  favorable  change  in 
this  respect.  The  tendency  of  our  institutions,  as  has  been  observed  by  an  able 
writer,  to  give  to  labor  a  degree  of  consideration  and  honor  which  it  has  never  re- 
ceived elsewhere,  is  producing  perceptible  efiects.    The  acquisitions  of  industri^ 
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0X18  exertion  already  obtain  greater  deference  among  us  than  estates  of  inheri' 
tance ;  while  inactive  leisure  seems  to  be  losing  some  of  its  attractions. 

A  third  cause  of  mischief  is  the  impatient  desire  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life 
before  the  right  to  them  has  been  acquired  in  any  way.  The  facilities  of  obtain- 
ing credit  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  to  indulge  their 
wishes,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  before  tlie  means  of  indulgence  have  been  earned. 
Shallow,  cant  sayings,  that  have  no  foundation  in  truth,  such  as  that — ^"  the  world 
owes  every  man  a  living  " — give  countenance  to  misuse  of  this  credit ;  and  the 
virtues  of  prudence  and  frugality  are  put  to  an  early  test.  But  the  world  owes 
US  nothing ;  and  they  who  urge  such  idle  claims  upon  it,  usually  receive,  in  the 
end,  the  repulse  that  is  due  to  unjust  demands. 

In  the  fable  of  the  pilgrim,  it  is  said  that  when  he  became  weary  and  disheart- 
ened at  difficulties  which  he  encountered,  and  doubted  whether  he  could  proceed 
in  the  rugged  path  that  he  was  pursuing,  he  applied  for  advice  to  a  hermit,  who 
oflered  him  a  staiF  of  wonderful  virtue,  3iat  would  give  him  all  the  aid  that  he 
needed,  if  he  had  but  the  courage  to  lean  boldly  upon  it.  The  pilgrim  almost 
shrank  from  the  touch  of  it,  for  this  staff  was  covered  with  sharp  thorns,  and  the 
blood  trickled  from  his  hand  as  he  grasped  it.  But,  assured  as  he  was  of  its  mar- 
vellous power,  he  persevered  with  determination ;  and  as  he  advanced,  he  found 
that,  notwithstanding  the  pain,  a  surprising  vigor  was  imparted  to  his  frame.  The 
thorns,  too,  became  loosened,  and  fell  off  as  ne  proceeded.  The  wounds  in  his 
hand  soon  healed,  and  he  went  cheerfully  forward  on  his  way.  It  was  tJie  staff 
of  Self-Denial  that  had  been  given  him  ;  a  main  support  to  all  those  of  us  who 
have  to  make  their  own  way  through  the  rugged  paths  of  life. 

There  is  still  another  cause,  arising  from  the  want  of  some  deeper  principle, 
for  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  than  a  reference  merely  to  what  is 
established  as  honorable  in  the  society  in  which  one  happens  to  live.  •  While 
most  people  are  sufficiently  upright  for  ordinary  times,  there  are  seasons,  such  as 
we  have  seen  within  the  last  ten  years,  when  tlie  very  comer-stones  of  society 
seemed  to  be  shaken,  and  those  on  whom  a  man  may  have  relied  for  aid  in  case 
of  difficulty  are  themselves  in  trouble ;  when  the  alternative  before  him  is  the  hu- 
miliation and  terror  of  immediate  insolvency,  or  a  resort  to  new  hazards  which 
could  not  be  justified  if  explanation  should  become  necessary.  It  makes  a  wide 
difierence  then,  whether  the  course  decided  on  be  prompted  by  dread  of  the  world, 
or  by  dread  of  self-condemnation.  In  one  class  of  cases,  there  has  been,  through 
fruitless  attempts  to  escape  exposure,  total  wreck  and  destruction  of  property, 
with  ruin  to  many  around.  In  the  opposite  class,  seasonable  disclosure  has  led 
to  preventive  measures.  Careful  liquidation,  and  a  just  appropriation  of  what 
remained,  have  diminished  evil  consequences,  and  amounted,  in  some  instances, 
to  a  full  and  honorable  discharge  of  obligations.  Results  have  shown,  too,  some- 
times, that  the  resolute  adoption  of  that  course  which  was  dictated  by  an  unflinch- 
ing adherence  to  integrity  and  truth,  has  proved  it  to  be  the  very  course  that  was 
the  best,  even  in  a  mere  worldly  view,  for  skilful  management  in  difficulty,  and 
for  avoiding  failure  altogether. 

But  the  effect  of  this  principle  is  not  felt  merely  under  desperate  circumstances. 
It  is  constantly  in  operation  to  prevent  their  approach.  Without  it,  a  man  who 
purchases  goods  is  very  apt  to  sign  the  promise  that  he  gives  for  the  payment 
with  as  little  consideration  as  he  nas  in  passing  over  a  bank-note,  or  the  promise 
of  another  person.  If  people  are  willing  to  trust  him  for  what  he  wishes  to  buy, 
he  is  not  troubled  with  scruples  in  taking  the  credit,  even  if  he  doubts  his  own 
ability  to  pay ;  although  the  same  man,  perhaps,  would  refuse  to  promise  verbally 
the  performance  of  any  specific  act,  if  he  doubted  his  ability  to  keep  his  word. 
He  would  regard  thai  as  a  breach  of  honor. 

But  to  a  man  who  acts  habitually  on  the  deeper  principle  of  integrity,  other 
considerations  arise  in  the  giving  of  a  note  which  runs  in  this  way — "  For  value 
■Bceived,  I  promise  to  pay,  &c." — He  does  not  view  the  act  as  the  mere  exeoution 
of  a  formal  instrument  to  complete  a  transaction  in  business.  He  is  binding  him- 
self by  a  promise.  If  a  doubt  arises  whether  he  shall  be  able  to  perform  it,  that 
doubt  is  by  no  means  quieted  within  hun  by  the  reflection  that,  in  case  of  failure, 
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he  may  obtain  a  legal  discharge  from  the  en^jjement.  That  broken  promiae 
irould  remain,  to  disturb  his  peace  at  the  latest  hour  of  life,  although  his  creditor 
might  forgive  the  breach,  and  the  world  forget  it,  as  is  often  the  case.  And  the 
consideration  has  its  efTect.  The  extent  to  which  he  desires  credit  is  not  the  fiill 
extent  to  which  the  world  are  willing  to  give  it.  It  is  rather  the  extent  of  his 
own  ability  to  pay,  if  the  purchase  should  prove  to  be  a  bad  one.  Just  because 
he  is  in  earnest  and  means  to  perform,  when  he  promises,  by  hard  work  and  stem 
eelf-denial,  if  he  cannot  other^'ise,  he  is  cautious  in  imposing  tasks  of  this  nature 
upon  himself.  And  this  moderation,  founded  in  principle,  often  proves  to  be  a 
safeguard ;  for  in  numerous  cases,  those  who  make  the  largest  purchases,  find 
that,  through  unforeseen  changes,  they  have  the  most  to  regret  before  their  en- 
gagements become  due.  It  is  true  that  this  cautious  integrity  may  get  on  but 
slowly ;  but  it  has  an  accompaniment  that  pervades  the  character,  and  that  shows 
itself  in  temperance,  In  frugality,  in  resolute  untiring  exertion ;  and  it  generally 
succeeds  in  attaining  an  independence  that  is  honorable  and  happy,  though  it  may 
be  humble. 

The  man  who  is  prepared  to  work  through  life,  takes  his  labor  with  cheerful 
ease.  The  Saturday  evening,  which  brings  repose  to  man  and  beast,  is  not  more 
agreeable  to  him  tlian  the  renewal  of  his  occupation  on  that  Monday  morning 
rimt  lowers  so  gloomily  over  one,  who  has  before  him  a  week  of  embarrassment  in 
meeting  obligations  that  have  been  entered  into  witli  the  delusive  hope  of  rapid 
gain,  and  which  he  would  rejoice  to  cancel,  by  returning  his  purchases,  if  he 
could  retrace  his  steps. 

The  man  of  regular  industry,  too,  and  of  principle,  while  he  is  free  from  deep 
anxiety  for  the  future,  usually  gives  it  that  due  care  which  gradually  improves  his 
condition.  As  only  a  small  portion  of  the  w^orld  can  ever  be  rich^  he  may  not  be 
likely  to  become  so.  Yet  he  has  his  chance.  As  he  advances  in  life,  he  sees 
«ome  of  those  who  at  times  have  almost  excited  his  envy  at  their  seeming  pros- 
perity, becoming  involved  in  difficulty  and  falling  far  behind  him.  When  the 
crisis  comes,  perhaps  he  finds,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  is  looked  to  as  a  strong 
man  ;  for  he  has  something  at  cmmnnnd^  and  appears  at  ease,  when  almost  every 
one  about  him,  who  has  been  more  ready  to  give  promises  than  he,  is  straitened, 
and  must  sell  at  a  loss. 

When  property,  then,  seems  to  be  losing  its  value  and  is  neglected,  opportuni- 
ties rise  around  him  of  using  what  means  he  may  have  with  an  advantage  that 
he  had  never  anticipated,  and  his  possessions  begin  to  extend.  Pursuing  the 
same  steady  course,  his  strength  increases.  Without  much  calculation  about  it, 
he  finds  himself,  perhaps,  becoming  comparatively  rich.  Causes  are  at  work  that 
may,  possibly,  make  him  quite  so,  without  endangering  his  independence  or  tran- 
quillity. If  wealth  comes,  he  makes  sure  of  it.  His  spirit  is  not  intoxicated, 
uiough  his  views  expand  with  his  acquisitions.  The  temptation  to  advance  finds 
no  treacherous  ally  within  him,  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  ambition,  or  envy,  urging 
him  on  to  risk  all  that  he  may  have,  in  grand  undertakings,  that  are  to  outdo  all 
who  are  before  him,  and  dazzle  his  little  world  with  the  magnitude  of  his  operations. 
Yet  from  no  better  spring  of  action,  many  a  man,  who  acts  without  regard  to 
the  principles  that  we  have  been  considering,  inflated  by  early  success,  has 
plunged,  or  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn,  with  all  that  he  has,  into  a  sea  of  trouble, 
where  he  must  eventually  sink. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  a  great  change  took  place,  here,  in  the  man- 
agement of  foreign  commerce.  It  was  througli  an  invention  for  substituting  a 
bill  of  e.xchange  on  London,  which  would  be  accredited  in  distant  countries,  in 
place  of  the  usual  outfit  of  money  or  goods  on  which  foreign  voyages  had  been 
conducted  before.  It  was  no  lon^rer  necessary  for  a  man  to  gather  up  his  pro- 
perty and  put  it  in  hard  money,  or  in  a  cargo  newly  purchased,  on  board  ship. 
He  was  no  longer  reminded  by  every  difficulty  that  he  met,  in  providing  the  re- 
quisite funds,  that  he  was  putting  at  risk,  perhaps  the  accumulations  of  his  life, 
and  led,  therefore,  to  consider  well  what  he  was  about.  It  was  only  necessary 
for  him  to  satisfy  the  agent  of  some  European  banker  that  he  was  able  to  bear  any 
positive  loss  that  might  occur  at  the  end  of  a  troyage ;  or,  if  not  so,  to  give  security 
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for  a  small  portion  of  the  credit  which  would  cover  such  loss,  and  the  whole  bnu* 
ness  of  the  outfit  was  done  in  an  hour.  The  right  to  draw  the  bills  was  given» 
and  he  had  only  to  hire  a  vessel,  if  he  did  not  own  one,  and  dispatch  her;  or  to 
join,  as  one,  in  making  up  a  voyage,  although  the  whole  business  was  new  to 
him.  The  vessel  might  be  sent  to  Canton,  lor  instance,  for  teas  and  silks.  To 
pay  for  them,  bills  or  orders  to  receive  money  in  London  would  be  given.  Al- 
though the  Chinamen  would  not  want  such  bills  for  their  own  use,  the  English, 
from  whom  they  purchase  manufactured  j^oods,  would  readily  take  the  bilJB  in 
payment ;  and  the  parties  here  would  receive  their  vessel  back  with  a  full  cargo, 
for  which  they  would  have  to  make  payment  in  London  after  it  should  be  sold. 

The  consequence  was,  that  great  facilities  were  ofiered  to  people  to  engage  in 
business  in  which  they  had  no  previous  experience ;  and  for  which  they  have,  in 
many  cases,  suffered  severely  themselves,  besides  causing  the  downfall  of  several 
important  banking  houses  in  Europe,  who  had  injudiciously  supplied  the  means, 
and  tempted  them  to  such  dangerous  folly. 

Within  the  same  period  there  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  great  expansion  of 
currency  in  this  country.  The  value  of  real  estate  appeared  to  be  mcreasing 
surprisingly,  and  men  whose  proper  business  is  foreign  commerce,  have  been 
tempted  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  its  previous  uses,  while  this  contrivance 
of  bills  enabled  them  to  continue  their  usual  trade,  and  make  great  speculations 
in  lands,  in  hopes  of  sudden  wealth. 

Failures  have  succeeded,  and  the  unsuspicious  creditor,  who  supposed  that  he 
had  been  selling  his  goods  to  a  person  employed  solely  in  domestic  manufactures, 
for  instance,  finds  that  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  success  of  a  Calcutta  voyage, 
in  which  the  purchaser  haid  secretly  engaged,  whether  he  was  ever  to  be  paid. 
Or  he  finds  that,  while  he  supposed  that  he  had  sold  his  goods  to  a  merchant 
whose  attention  was  devoted  to  forei^  trade,  the  real  capital  that  was  believed 
to  be  in  that  trade  had  been  diverted  to  the  purchase  of  prairies  at  the  west,  or 
cotton  lands  at  the  south  ;  and  that,  in  truth,  it  depended  upon  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  some  new  settlements  in  a  wild  country  whether  he  was  ever  to  get  his 
payment. 

If  we  suppose  the  principles  of  scrupulous  integrity  to  have  been  in  action 
among  these  parties,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  ?  The  purchaser  would 
have  said — ^"  I  cannot  subscribe  a  promise  to  pay  for  goods  that  I  have  bought 
under  appearances  which  are  likely  to  deceive  others,  without  disclosing  the  truth. 
I  must  disclose  the  fact  that  my  solvency  is  at  risk  from  causes  not  ^nerally 
known ;  or  decline  the  purchase,  although  it  is  ofiered  to  me."  But  a  spirit  to  do 
that  would  have  operated  sooner,  and  prevented  the  first  entanglement  in  the  new 
business,  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  those  to  whom  he  was  then  indebted.  And 
clearly  it  would  have  been  for  his  own  interest  as  well  as  tlieirs,  that  it  should 
have  been  so.  Experience  has  generally  shown  that  any  principle  which  would 
deter  a  man  from  diverting  the  capital  from  regular  business  before  it  can  be 
easily  spared,  to  make  such  new  investments  in  a  spirit  of  speculation,  would 
operate  fortunately  for  himself. 

But  when  particular  instances  are  adduced  of  advantages  that  seem  to  arise 
from  a  practical  regard  to  conscientious  scruples,  the  sceptical  are  apt  to  smile, 
as  if  the  narrator  were  indulging  his  imagination,  in  order  to  make  out  something 
of  poetical  justice  for  the  good,  or  as  if  he  were  asserting  the  intervention  of  a 
miraculous  Special  Provklence,  which  diffidence  of  their  own  merit  leads  them  to 
suppose  coula  never  be  exercised  in  favor  of  persons  so  unworthy  as  themselves. 

Wo  are  now  speaking,  however,  of  matters  which  lie  very  much  within  the 
limit  of  our  own  control  over  events.  They  are  not  sketches  of  poetical  fancy, 
but  well  ascertained  facts,  founded  in  definite  causes,  just  as  sustenance  and  en- 
joyment begin  with  husbandry  and  gardening. 

Instances  may  certainly  be  found  of  men  who  disregard  the  rules  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  yet  become  rich  and  powerful.  But  where  one  such  man  can  be 
pointed  out,  a  score  of  others  who  resemble  him  in  everything  but  shrewdness 
and  energy,  may  be  mentioned  who  have  disgracefully  failed. 

It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  among  twenty  men  who  act  with  strict  re- 
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I  to  principle,  not  moie  than  one  of  them  would  be  found  to  have  become  rich, 
jat  the  other  nineteen  have  probably  never  failed  !  They  have  earned  all  that 
they  have  ever  spent.  They  have  performed  their  portion  of  the  labor  of  the 
world.  They  have  its  confidence  and  respect.  Be  they  mechanics,  farmers,  or 
professional  men ;  be  they  merchants,  seamen,  or  laborers  on  the  wharves,  they 
are  known  as  men  of  independent  spirit,  who  can  neither  be  bought,  nor  bent  to 
improper  designs ;  as  men  who  fulfil  the  great  purposes  of  life,  and  who  are  re- 
garded and  remembered  for  their  worth. 

But  the  man,  be  he  good  or  bad,  who  begins  with  the  determination  to  be  rich 
early  in  life,  is  most  likely  to  be  disappoints.  Let  him  select  the  best  example 
of  rapid  success  that  can  be  found ;  let  him,  if  he  can,  begin  with  the  same  means, 
and  do  precisely  the  same  things,  as  those  did  who  have  become  rapidly  rich, 
and  he  is  very  likely  to  find,  in  the  end,  that  although  the  same  couise,  pursued 
ten  years  sooner,  or  ten  years  later,  mi^ht  have  been  successful,  yet,  owing  to 
causes  entirely  beyond  his  own  control,  it  could  not  possibly  succeed  when  he 
attempted  it ;  and  that  it  required  all  the  skill  that  he  possessed  even  to  avoid 
ruin. 

In  truth,  the  path  that  leads  speedily  to  wealth,  is  generaUy  discovered,  when 
found  at  all,  by  some  accidental  concurrence  of  circumstances.  But  the  turnings 
that  lead  to  failure  and  disgrace  can  be  seen  from  afar ;  and  may,  in  most  cases, 
be  avoided  by  seasonable  care.  The  father  can  direct  his  son,  when  he  begins 
the  journey  of  life,  where  to  observe  them.  The  great  Parent  of  men  has  set  up 
the  landmarks ;  and  the  mother  can  teach  her  boy  how  he  is  to  avoid  them  when 
be  enters  on  the  highway  of  the  world.  She  cannot  instruct  him  by  what  means 
he  may  be  enabled  to  ride  onward,  among  the  throng,  in  a  luxurious  equipage. 
But  she  may  do  much  to  save  him  from  the  humiliation  and  sorrow  of  those  who 
are  seen  standing  in  tatters  at  the  road-side,  af^r  straying  in  search  of  some 
imaginary  short  cut  to  wealth,  and  scrambling  back  through  the  mud  and  briars 
of  the  swamp. 

The  difference  to  him  might  be  vast  if  her  aspirations  for  his  greatness,  which 
are,  perhaps,  sowing  the  seeds  of  selfish  and  fatal  ambition  in  his  mind,  Fhould 
be  exchanged  for  the  spirit  of  real  afl'ection  that  would  instruct  him  in  the  virtues 
<yf  industry  and  truth.  In  a  word ;  it  does  not  lie  with  the  young  roan,  when  he 
begins  life,  to  say  whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  rich.  But  whether  or  not  he  will 
make  a  mischievous  failure^  is,  in  most  cases,  an  affair  that  he  can  decide  for 
himself. 


Art.  YL— COTTON  MANDPACTURE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

TaUiSLATED    FROM   THE    REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONERS   OF   THE    SWISS    CONFEDERATION   ON 
EXPORTS   AND   COMMERCE   WITH    FOREION  COUNTRIES. 

Cotton  is  the  most  important  manufacture  of  Switzerland.  It  gives 
employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  hands,  and  in  its  various  branches 
is  spread  over  most  of  the  cantons.  It  was  easily  domiciled  in  Switzer- 
land,  even  inducing  workmen  employed  in  the  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
&ctures  to  leave  the  two  latter  employments,  and  turn  to  the  produce  of 
cottons. 

In  the  first  instance,  cotton  goods  were  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  only  during  the  last  century  were  they  produced  in  England,  and 
shortly  after  in  Switzerland.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  yam  was 
first  spun  in  England  by  machinery.  The  first  spinning  establishment  in 
Switzerland,  was  erected  during  the  continental  system.  Owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  Swiss  cotton  goods,  which  the  prohibitive  system  of  France 
has  been  extending  ever  since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  a 
similar  course  pursued  by  the  Italian  States,  the  portion  of  this  manufac* 
ture  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty.    On  the  one  hand,  the  raw  material 
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can  only  be  obtained  with  great  trouble,  by  circuitous  routes  through  for- 
eign countries  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  sale  of  the  goods  in  the  neigh- 
boring markets  was  rendered  impossible  by  any  legal  means.  Thus 
driven  by  necessity,  the  Swiss  cotton  trade  was  compelled  to  seek  foreign 
and  distant  markets,  these  selfsame  hostile  regulations  assisting  to  in- 
crease and  to  spread  the  trade  they  were  intended  to  crush. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  in  1815,  the  position  of  the  trade  became 
still  more  precarious.  From  the  opening  of  trade,  the  whole  of  the  conti- 
nental states  were  flooded  with  English  manufactures,  especially  of  cotton. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  all  goods  were  suddenly  depre- 
ciated to  a  third  of  their  former  value.  In  every  market  the  powerful  com- 
petition of  England  was  to  be  met.  England  was  striving  to  earn  back 
by  commerce  the  large  sums  spent  as  subsidies  in  the  course  of  the  war ; 
thus,  Switzerland's  greatest  advantage  from  the  peace  was  principally  in 
the  increased  security  and  facility  of  visiting  the  markets  beyond  the  sea. 

At  this  period,  the  manufacture  appeared  to  be  doomed,  and  annihilation 
certain.  England  continued  to  pour  immense  quantities  of  cotton  yam 
into  the  country,  competing  successfully  with  the  Swiss  yarn,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  extremely  low  cost  of  production,  but  it  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  superior  reputation.  Thus,  the  same  priced  English  yam 
had  the  preference  over  Swiss. 

Still,  during  this  very  straggle  for  existence,  the  Swiss  manufecturc^ 
steadily  grew  and  increased — at  first  confining  herself  to  the  lower  and 
coarser  numbers  of  yam  ;  (England  still  supplying  the  higher  ones  ;)  by 
degrees,  however,  successful  eflbrts  were  made  by  perfecting  and  improv. 
ing  the  machinery,  till,  at  last,  not  only  is  she  enabled  (without  the  re- 
motest shadow  of  ^protection)  to  supply  the  whole  of  her  home  consump- 
tion, but  even  beneficially  to  compete  with  the  English  yarn  in  ibreiga- 
markets,  llius,  we  find  the  Swiss  manufacture  had  not  only  emanci- 
pated itself  from  the  competition  of  the  English  in  Switzerland,  but  had 
also  survived  through  all  those  periodical  depressions  and  low  prices 
to  which  the  English  market  has  been  subject,  and  establishing  for  itself 
a  celebrity  that  similar  but  protected  trades  in  other  European  countries, 
may  in  vain  strive  afler.  The  spinners  of  other  countries,  with  all  their 
protection,  cannot  compete  with  the  English  importation,  and  in  no  other 
state  does  the  native  produce  meet  the  English  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
development  of  the  Swiss  cotton  manufacture  may  be  adduced  as  a  bright 
example  of  the  perfect  success  of  free  competition,  of  the  energy  of  the 
Swiss  people,  and  of  the  industrious  habits  of  the  nation. 

In  spite  of  all  these  prohibitive  systems  which  have  gradually  encircled' 
Switzerland,  the  cotton  trade  has  continued  astonishingly  to  increase  ;  the 
largest  factories  have  been  built  since  the  conclusion  of  the  German  Zoll- 
verein ;  still,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  position  of  the  trade  has  of  late 
been  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  great  efforts  are  required  to  sus- 
tain its  high  position,  chiefly  owing  to  the  strong  internal  competition,  antf 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  sale  in  foreign  markets.  This  state  of  things 
has  caused  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  to  suspend  their  operations, 
as  their  goods  are  necessarily  produced  at  a  higher  cost  than  the  larger 
establishments,  and  even  these  latter  will  finJ  themselves  severely  pushed' 
if  the  German  ZoUverein  again  raise  the  duty  on  foreign  twist — an  event 
they  have  already  threatened. 

There  are  Vdi  cotton  yam  manu&ctories  in  Switzerland,  containing 
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more  than  660,000  spindles  of  all  numbers,  the  majority  ranging  from 
Nos.  38  to  40 ;  these  produce  annually  upwards  of  160,000  cwts.,  and 
collectively  they  employ  10,000  souls  :  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  this 
b  consumed  at  home ;  the  principal  export  is  to  the  States  of  the  Zollverein. 
The  import  of  cotton  wool  was,  in 

1841 184,594  cwt 

1842, 228,139    " 

1843 198,028    " 

The  import  of  twist  is  very  unimportant,  and  only  in  the  highest  numbers. 

There  are  eighteen  power-loom  establishments,  which  yield  100,000 
pieces  of  cloths  annually,  and  employ  1,000  men  ;  most  of  these  cloths 
are  taken  by  the  printers,  and  the  further  supplies  these  latter  may  re- 
quire are  imported  from  France  and  England,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
cotton  cloths  being  still  produced  by  the  hand-loom  weavers,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  every  kind  of  cotton  stuff,  in  large  quantitieis. 

The  canton  of  Zurich  alone,  has  from  18,000  to  20,000  hand-loom 
weavers,  and  supplies  1,000,000  pieces  annually.  Collectively,  the  other 
c^antons  find  work  for  some  90,000  weavers,  whose  united  labors  produce 
several  millions  of  pieces  annually. 


Art.  YIL— COMMERCIAL  CODE  OF  SPAIN. 

THE    LAW    OF   CABRIEBS    BY    LAND,  (dE    LOS   PORTEADORE8.*) 

We  publish  the  following  translation  of  the  law  of  Spain  in  relation  to 
common  carriers  by  land.  The  article  is  found  in  the  commercial  code  of 
Spain,  and  embraces  the  entire  regulations  of  that  empire  on  the  subject  of 
common  carriers.  The  United  States  seem  never  to  have  thought  proper 
to  frame  a  system  of  commercial  and  maritime  laws,  though  its  commerce 
is  now  second  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  is  destintul,  at  no  distant  period, 
to  be  the  first.  Our  commercial  law  must  be  sought  in  the  voluminous 
statute  books  both  of  the  national  and  state  governments,  and  still  more, 
in  the  countless  elementary  treatises  and  adjudged  cases  which  encumber 
the  library,  and  distract  the  mind  of  the  judge  and  lawyer.  The  present 
article  presents  a  condensed  view  of  the  whole  law  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  America  owes  it  to  herself  to  frame 
a  code  of  commercial  and  maritime  law,  which  shall  pervade  the  whole  of 
the  Republic  ;  so  that  the  law  shall  be  the  same  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Hudson,  the  St.  Johns,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

coin. 

The  character  of  a  carrier  {porteador)  of  commerce,  appertains  not 
only  to  those  who  transport  merchandise  by  land,  but  also  to  those  who 
transport  merchandise  by  navigable  rivers  and  by  canals,  though  in  this 
description  the  agents  .of  maritime  transportation  are  not  comprehended. 

cciv. 

In  the  same  manner  the  owner  (cargador)  of  the  merchandise,  as  well 
as  the  carrier,  can  demand  that  each  mutually  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
bill  of  lading,  {una  carta  de  porte)  in  which  shall  be  expressed — 

I.  The  name,  calling,  and  domicile,  of  the  owner. 

*  Translated  from  the  Codigo  de  Commercio  of  Spain,  jexprGssly  for  the  Msrcbjjr^ 
MAfiAZUfS,  eta  , 
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2.  The  name,  calling,  and  domicile,  of  the  carrier. 

3.  The  name,  calling,  and  domicile,  of  the  person  to  whom  the  merchan- 
dise is  directed. 

4.  The  date  on  which  the  expedition  is  to  be  made. 

5.  The  place  in  which  the  delivery  is  to  be  made. 

6.  A  description  of  the  merchandise,  in  which  mention  shall  be  made 
of  its  kind,  quality,  of  its  weight,  and  of  the  marks  of  the  bales  in  which 
the  merchandise  is  contained. 

7.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  carriage. 

8.  The  time  in  which  the  delivery  is  to  be  made  to  the  (consignaiario) 
consignee. 

9.  The  indemniOcation  whicb  the  carrier  is  to  make  in  case  of  delay, 
should  any  agreement  have  been  made  on  this  point. 

ccv. 
The  bill  of  lading,  in  law,  is  a  contract  between  the  owner  and  carrier 
and  according  to  what  it  contains,  shall  be  decided  the  questions  whicn 
may  arise  concerning  its  execution  and  fulfilment,  without  admitting  any 
other  exception  contrary  to  it  than  those  of  falsity  and  involuntary  error  in 
its  composition. 

CCVI. 

In  default  of  a  bill  of  lading,  it  shall  be  shown  by  judicial  proofj  which 
each  party  may  produce  in  support  of  their  respective  pretensions  and 
claims  ;  but  the  shipper  of  the  merchandise,  before  all  other  things,  shall 
be  obliged  to  prove  the  delivery  of  the  merchandise  to  the  carrier,  in  case 
he  should  deny  it. 

CCVII. 

The  carrier  shall  retain  the  original  bill  of  lading,  and  the  shipper  or 
owner  may  exact  from  him  a  duplicate  of  it,  signed  by  the  carrier,  which 
shall  serve  him  as  his  authority,  to  claim,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  given  to  the  carrier  at  the  time  and  place,  and  under  the  con- 
ditions agreed  on.  The  contract  between  both  parties  being  fulfilled,  both 
instruments  of  the  contract  shall  be  exchanged,  and  in  virtue  of  the  ex-^ 
change,  their  respective  obligations,  and  right  of  action  growing  out  of 
them,  shall  be  cancelled. 

In  case  of  loss  or  other  casualty,  if  the  consignee  should  not  retmm  to 
the  carrier  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  goods  the  duplicate  letter  of  trans- 
portation, he  must  give  him  a  receipt  for  the  goods  delivered. 

ccviu. 

Merchandises  are  transported  or  carried  at  the  risk  and  hazard  of  the 
proprietor,  and  not  at  the  risk  of  the  carrier,  unless  the  contrary  is  ex- 
pressly agreed  between  them ;  consequently  there  will  fall  to  the  account 
of  the  owner  all  damages  and  losses  which  may  happen  to  the  goods  dur- 
ing the  transportation,  hy  fortuitous  and  inevitable  accident,  by  insuperable 
violence,  or  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  themselves,  it  devolving 
upon  the  carrier  to  prove  these  occurrences  in  a  legal  and  snf&cient  form. 

ccix. 

The  cases  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  not  happening,  the  car- 
rier is  obliged  to  deliver  the  goods  in  his  charge  in  the  same  condition  in 
which,  according  to  the  bills  of  lading,  he  may  have  received  them,  with- 
out any  diminution,  damage,  or  loss  ;  and  not  doing  it,  he  shall  pay  the 
value  which  they  may  hold  at  the  place  where  the  delivery  was  to  have 
been  made,  at  the  time  in  which  the  agreement  was  to  have  been  fulfilled. 
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ccx. 

The  Taluation  of  the  goods  which  the  carrier  ought  to  pay  for  in  case  of 
loss  or  destruction,  shall  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  description  given 
them  in  the  bill  of  lading,  without  permitting  the  owner  to  prove  that  among 
the  goods  to  be  delivered,  others  were  contained  of  greater  value,  or  that 
metallic  money  was  carried  in  the  bales. 

ccx  I. 

The  beasts  of  burden,  the  carriages,  the  vessels,  the  boats,  and  their 
apparel  and  furniture,  and  every  other  instmment,  principal,  or  accessory, 
to  the  transportation,  are  specially  bound  in  favor  of  the  owner,  as  an  hy- 
pothecation (hipoieca)  or  mortgage  for  the  goods  delivered  to  the  carrier. 

CCXII. 

All  the  losses  which  may  happen  to  the  merchandises  during  their  trans- 
portation,  which  shall  not  proceed  from  any  of  the  three  causes  mentioned 
in  art  ccviii*,  shall  be  at  the  charge  of  the  carrier. 

CCXIII. 

The  carrier  equally  shall  respond  for  the  losses  or  damages  which  shall 
proceed  from  a  case  fortuitous,  or  from  the  natural  bad  quality  of  the  effects 
which  he  shall  transport,  if  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  damages  had  oc- 
curred by  his  negligence,  or  for  the  want  of  any  of  the  precautions  which 
are  usually  adopted  among  diligent  persons. 

ccxiv. 

The  responsibility  of  a  carrier  ceases  for  the  averages  or  damages  when 
any  deception  or  fraud  is  committed  in  the  bill  of  lading,  supposing  them 
to  be  of  a  distinct  and  generic  quality  or  kind  from  that  which  they  really 
seem  to  be. 

ccxv. 

If,  on  account  of  the  damages  or  losses,  (averias)  the  goods  become 
aseless  for  sale  or  consumption,  in  the  proper  objects  of  their  use,  the  con- 
signee shall  not  be  bound  to  receive  them,  and  may  leave  them  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  carrier,  exacting  from  him  their  value  according  to  the  cuiTent 
price  on  that  day.  When,  amongst  the  goods  damaged,  any  pieces  are 
^nd  in  good  condition,  and  without  any  defects,  preceding  this  position 
with  respect  to  the  damaged  goods  shall  take  place,  and  the  consignee  shall 
receive  those  which  are  not  damaged  ;  this  separation  being  made  by 
distinct  parcels,  and  without,  for  that  purpose,  any  one  object  or  thing  be- 
ing divided  into  parts. 

ccxvi. 

When  tho  effect  of  the  damage  is  only  a  diminution  in  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle, the  obligation  of  the  carrier  shall  be  confined  to  paying  the  amount 
of  that  damage,  according  to  judgment  of  arbitrators,  or  of  skilful  persons. 

ccxvii. 

The  responsibility  of  the  carrier  commences  from  the  moment  he  re- 
ceives  the  goods  by  himself,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  person  destined 
to  that  effect  in  the  place  which  is  indicated  to  him  for  loading  them. 

ccxvin. 

If  doubts  and  controversies  shall  occur  between  the  consignee  and  the 
carrier  concerning  the  state  in  which  the  merchandise  is  found  at  the  time 
of  the  making  of  the  delivery,  the  goods  shall  be  examined  by  skilful  per- 
sons  named  amicably  by  the  parties,  and  in  defect  of  them  by  judicial  au- 
thority, causing  the  results  to  appear  in  writing ;  and  if,  in  their  view,  the 
parties  interested  do  not  agree  in  their  difierences,  the  goods  shall  be  de- 
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posited  in  a  secure  store  or  warehouse,  and  they  may  assert  their  rights  as 
may  appertain  to  each  respectively,  according  to  law. 

ccxix. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  following  the  receipt  of  the  merchandise, 
reclamation  shall  be  made  against  the  carrier  for  the  damages  or  averages 
which  he  may  find  in  the  merchandise  on  opening  the  bales.  In  case  the 
average  or  damage  should  not  be  discovered  by  indications  on  the  external 
part  of  the  bales,  the  damage  or  average  which  may  be  reclaimed  after 
the  said  term  of  twenty-four  hours,  on  the  transportation  being  paid  for, 
every  claim  against  the  carrier,  on  account  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  is  made,  is  inadmissible. 

ccxx. 

The  carrier  is  responsible  for  all  the  results  which  may  happen  by  his 
omission  to  comply  with  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  fiscal  revenue 
laws  in  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage,  and  to  his  entry  into  places  to 
which  they  are  destined  ;  but  if  the  carrier  shall  have  proceeded,  in  the 
course  of  the  carriage,  in  virtue  of  a  formal  order  of  the  shippers  or  con- 
signee of  the  merchandise,  he  shall  be  exempt  from  such  responsibility 
without  prejudice  to  the  penalties,  corporal  or  pecuniary,  which  both  may 
have  incurred  according  to  law. 

ccxxi. 

The  carrier  is  under  no  responsibility  to  investigate  the  title  by  which 
the  consignee  receives  the  merchandise  which  he  transports,  and  is  l»und 
to  deliver  the  merchandise  without  any  delay  or  hesitation  {cntorpecimicnto,) 
by  the  single  fact'of  his  being  designated  in  the  bill  of  carriage  to  receive 
them.  In  not  doing  it,  he  renders  himself  responsible  for  all  the  damages 
which  may  be  caused  by  the  delay  to  the  proprietor. 

CCXXII. 

The  consignee  of  the  goods  which  the  carrier  transports,  not  being 
found  in  the  domicile  indicated  in  the  bill  of  ladings,  {carta  de  poiies,)  or 
refusing  to  receive  them,  their  storage  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  local 
judge,  to  the  order  of  the  shipper  (cargador^)  without  prejudice  to  the  bet- 
ter right  of  a  third  party. 

CCXXIII. 

A  shipper  can  vary  a  consignment  of  the  goods  which  he  delivers  to  the 
carrier,  while  they  are  on  the  route,  and  the  carrier  shall  comply  with  such 
order,  on  condition  that,  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  variation  of  the  des- 
tination of  the  goods,  there  shall  be  returned  to  him  the  duplicate  of  the 
letter  of  portage  signed  by  the  carrier. 

ccxxrv. 

If  the  variation  of  the  destination  ordered  by  the  shipper  shall  require 
that  the  carrier  vary  the  route  and  pass  by  the  point  designated  in  the  let- 
ter  of  the  portage  for  the  delivery,  that  shall  be  fixed  or  agreed  on  by 
common  consent  and  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  price  of  the  carriage  or 
transportation ;  and  otherwise,  the  carrier  shall  not  be  obligated  any  fur- 
ther than  to  make  his  delivery  in  the  place  mentioned  in  the  first  contract. 

ccxx  v.  r 

When  an  express  agreement  is  made  between  the  shipper  and  the  car- 
rier, in  respect  to  the  route  by  which  the  transportation  is  made,  the  car- 
rier must  not  vary  his  route ;  and  in  case  he  does  so,  he  makes  himself 
responsible  for  all  the  damages  which  may  happen  to  the  goods  which  he 
transports,  from  whatever  cause,  besides  paying  the  penalty  which  may 
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have  been  inserted  in  the  contract.  If  no  such  contract  has  been  made,  it 
shall  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  carrier  to  choose  the  route  which  is  most 
conTonient ;  it  being  understood  that  he  takes  a  direct  route  to  the  point 
where  he  is  to  deliver  the  goods. 

ccxxvi. 

The  time  being  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  merchandise,  it  shajl  be 
verified  within  such  time,  and  in  default  of  it,  the  carrier  shall  pay  the  in- 
denmity  agreed  upon  in  the  letter  of  portage,  without  the  carrier  or  con- 
signee having  a  right  to  any  other  thing  besides  ;  but  when  the  delay  shall 
exceed  double  the  time  fixed  in  the  letter  of  portage,  besides  paying  the  in- 
demnification, the  carrier  shall  be  responsible  for  the  damage  which  may 
have  accrued  to  the  owner. 

ccxxvii. 

The  term  having  been  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  the  carrier 
shall  be  bound  to  conduct  them  on  the  first  voyage  or  journey  which  he 
may  make  to  the  point  where  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered ;  and  not  do- 
ing  it,  he  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  damages  which  may  happen  from 
the  delay. 

ccxxviii. 

The  efiects  transported  are  specially  hypothecated  for  the  price  of  the 
transportation,  and  of  the  expenses  and  duties  caused  in  their  transporta- 
tion ;  this  claim  may  be  transmitted  successively  from  one  carrier  to  anoth- 
er, up  to  the  last  who  makes  a  delivery  of  the  goods,  who  shall  assume  on 
himself  the  legal  duties  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  trans- 
portation. 

ccxxix. 

The  privileges  established  in  the  preceding  article  in  fevor  of  the  car- 
rier  upon  the  goods  which  he  conducts,  cease  when  they  pass  to  a  third 
person,  after  three  days  have  transpired  from  their  delivery ;  or  if  within 
a  month  following  the  delivery,  he  shall  not  use  his  right  to  commence  his 
action,  in  both  cases  he  will  not  have  another  character  than  that  of  an  or- 
dinary creditor  in  a  personal  action  against  him  who  received  the  goods. 

ccxxx. 

The  consignees  {los  consignatarios)  cannot  defer  the  payment  for  the 
transportation  of  the  goods  which  they  may  receive,  after  twenty-four  hours 
have  run  following  their  delivery ;  and  in  case  of  further  delay,  without  any 
reclamation  being  made  on  account  of  loss  or  averages  on  them,  the  car- 
rier can  exact  a  Judicial  sale  of  the  goods  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cover 
the  price  of  transportation,  and  the  expenses  which  may  have  occurred. 

ccxxxi. 

The  right  of  a  carrier  to  payment  of  what  he  ought  to  receive  for  the 
transportation  of  the  goods  delivered  to  the  consignee,  shall  not  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  failure  of  the  latter,  in  case  he  makes  claim  within  a  month 
following  the  day  of  delivery. 

ccxxxii. 

The  prpvisions  contained  above,  in  article  cciv.,  may  be  extended  in  the 
same  manner  to  those  who,  although  they  may  not  make  the  transportation 
of  the  goods  by  themselves,  contract  to  do  it  through  the  medium  of  others, 
whether  as  a  system  in  a  particular  operation,  or  as  agents  of  transporta- 
tions, in  whichever  or  both  cases  they  have  become  substituted  in  the  place 
of  the  carriers  themselves,  as  well  in  their  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties as  in  their  legal  rights. 
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ccxxxin. 

Agents  of  transportation  are  bound,  besides  the  other  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  this  code  upon  all  who  exercise,  or  carrj  on  com- 
merce, on  commission  or  agency,  to  keep  a  particular  registry  of  their  acts 
with  the  formalities  prescribed  in  article  xl.  of  this  code,  in  which  registry 
shall  be  inserted,  in  progressive  order,  in  numbers  and  dates,  all  the  goods 
with  whose  transportation  they  are  charged,  with  their  designation,  their 
kind  or  quality,  the  person  who  shall  ship  them,  their  destination,  the  names 
and  domiciles  of  the  consignee  and  the  carrier,  and  also  the  price  of  the 
transportation. 


Art.  TUL— WESTERN  MOUNDS. 

TO   THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEBCHAWTs'  MAOAZINE. 

Among  those  subjects  which  have  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned 
and  ingenious  of  our  country,  few  have  called  forth  a  greater  amount  of 
speculation  as  to  their  origin,  purposes,  and  antiquity,  than  the  mounds 
and  fortifications  scattered  throughout  this  portion  of  the  western  world. 
Wrapped,  as  they  are,  in  a  veil  of  mystery,  which  time  only  renders  more 
complete,  by  cutting  off  these  fast  fading  memorials  themselves,  anything 
which  tends  to  throw  light  upon  their  character,  by  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  uses,  must  be  welcomed  by  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the 
primitive  history  of  the  new  world. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  these  mounds  were  intended  solely 
as  receptacles  of  the  dead  ;  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  so  well  settled 
on  this  point,  that  the  writer  of  this  would  have  felt  much  reluctance  in 
broaching  a  different  theory  if  he  had  not  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  who 
can,  in  any  way,  aid  the  cause  of  science,  to  step  forward,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  being  considered  presumptuous  in  the  views  which  might  be 
presented.  The  first  time  that  a  theory  different  from  that  generally  re- 
ceived,  suggested  itself  to  him,  was  in  consequence  of  a  stream  of  water 
having  cut  through  one  of  these  mounds,  revealing  the  character  of  the 
structure  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  supposition  that  they  are  merely 
graves,  seems  to  have  been  based  upon  the  fact  that  human  bones  have 
been  found  in  them,  together  with  various  articles  of  household  use.  The 
writer  of  this  begs  leave  to  suggest  that  they  were  intended  for,  and  used, 
merely  as  the  sites  or  building  places  for  the  dwellings  of  the  aborigines 
of  the  country,  and  as  such,  were  used  by  different  generations,  the  height 
of  the  mounds  depending  entirely  upon  the  accumulation  of  earth  during 
the  longer  or  shorter  periods  for  which  they  were  used  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  opened  these  places,  that  they  are  com- 
posed (the  outer  portion,  at  least,)  of  alluvial  soil,  evidently  taken  from  the 
spot  immediately  surrounding  them ;  and  it  will  be  recollected,  too,  by 
those  who  are  not  merely  theorists  in  this  matter,  that  from  the  level  or 
base  on  which  the  mound  is  erected,  to  the  top,  a  core  of  ashes  and  burnt 
earth  is  perceptible,  mixed  with  bones,  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  charcoal, 
&c.,  with  sometimes  a  human  skeleton,  or  many  of  them,  interspersed. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent never  burned  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  were  buried ;  and  that,  too,  with  much  care,  and  in  particular 
postures ;  oflentimes  in  coffins,  by  placing  stone  slabs  under  and  around 
them. 
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were  not  intended  as  burial  places,  is  their  shape.  The  Indian  hut,  or 
wigwam,  wm  usaaUj  built  of  a  conical  ibrm,  the  fnune  being  composed 
ef  small  sanlingt,  bmigh^  together  at  the  top,  and  this  covered  with  soil. 
These  would  1m  likely  to  last  b«t  a  shoK  time,  one  or  two  seasons,  per- 
haps ;  and  the  poles  decaying,  the  covering  of  earth  would  &11  in,  thus  ad- 
ding to  the  height  of  the  motind.  The  next  builder,  in  search  of  a  high 
mad  dry  looation,  would  natoraUy  take  the  okl  one.  He  would  sttuioth  off 
the  top,  scraping  the  superincumbent  soil  to  the  outer  edge,  the  ashes  of 
die  oJid  fire  in  the  centre  still  adding  to  the  height  of  the  mound.  He 
would  again  erect  his  conical  hut,  and,  from  the  land  adjoining,  again  take 
the  turf  and  soil  to  cover  it  In  the  wars  constantly  taking  place,  whole 
fimulies  might,  as  was  not  uncommon,  be  surprised  in  the  night,  and 
daughtered ;  burying  in  ruins  them  and  their  household  utensils ;  for  the 
hot  might  be  bomed^  or  left  to  decay,  and  years  might  elapse,  and  another, 
as  before,  in  search  of  a  location,  would,  rery  likely,  select  the  elevated^ 
turf  covered,  dry  site  ibr  his  new  habitation,  as  others  bad  done  previously. 
Now,  if  they  are  not  the  accumulations  of  years,  is  it  not  fitr  more  likelr 
that,  instead  of  the  alluvial  soil  of  which  they  are  generally  composedi 
diere  would  have  entered  into  their  construction  more  of  the  primitive 
earths,  a  large  quantity  being  necessary  for  the  speedy  ereetbn  of  so  large 
a  structure  1  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that,  unlike  many  other  barbarous 
tribes  and  nations  in  the  work],  the  Indians  of  this  continent  have  no  su^ 
perstitious  fears  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  bones  of  the  dead  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  always  dwelt  with  lively  interest,  in  their  treaties 
with  the  whites,  on  the  reverence  due  to  the  relics  of  their  forefathers ; 
expressing  great  reluctance  at  leaving  them.  No  consideration,  then,  of 
that  nature,  would  hare  prevented  them  from  again  selecting  the  same  lo- 
cation for  a  residence ;  and  it  seems  reasonable,  then,  (at  least,  according 
to  the  vieWs  of  the  writer  of  this  article,)  that  these  places  were  not  in- 
tended as  burial  places,  but  building  sites. 

If  these  views  should  not  be  deemed  correct  or  reasonable,  the  writer 
flf  this  would  feel  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  controvert  them,  or  give 
a  belter  solution  of  the  problem ;  and,  in  giving  bis  own  opinions  in  re* 
oaid  to  a  matter  which  has  excited  no  small  interest  in  the  learned  world, 
he  but  advances  a  theory  which  many  years  of  observation  have  satisfied 
him  is  reasonably  correct 

NaskmUe,  TVnn.,  June,  1846. 


Art.II.— TltOmi:  AND  ISB  GREAT  CENTKAl  IBtOrEHEHT. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  November,  1845,  an  article  appeared,  en- 
titled, ^The  Railroad  Movement  in  Virginia,"  presenting  some  general 
views  upon  the  importance  of  constructing  a  continuous  railroad  from  the 
city  of  Richmond  to  Guyandotte,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guyan- 
dotte  River,  in  Cabell  county. 

The  project  of  connecting  the  valley  of  the  James  River  with  that  of  the 
ffreat  Kanawha,  in  order  to  open  a  thoroughfare  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Sfississippi  valley,  through  the  heart  of  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant schemes  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States,  whether  re- 
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garded  as  a  great  national  woric,  or  conekleTed  only  in  rektian  to  its  bar- 
ing upon  the  interests  <^  Virginia. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Washington  pointed  out  this  great  route 
as  one  of  paramount  importance  to  Virginia,  as  a  channel  of  intercomnniK- 
nication  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  that  great  State.  He 
actuaUy  reconnoitred  the  country,  found  the  route  perfectly  feasible,  and 
manifested  his  usual  saoacity  iod  feresight  in  locating  several  tracts  of 
hind  along  the  line,  which  have  since  become  estates  of  immense  value, 
and  some  of  them  sites  of  flourishmg  villages. 

In  1819,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Gen.  Brackenridge,  Col.  Lewis,  with 
other  distinguished  citizens  of  Virginia,  actually  surveyed  the  route,  and 
the  result  of  their  labors  OHifirmea  the  views  of  Washington.  Had  the 
State  of  Virginia  fiiUowed  the  lead  of  these  great  men,  in  opening  this  cen« 
tnd  route,  she  would  have  maintained  her  relative  position  among  her  sis* 
ter  States,  and  been  at  this  time  the  first  Commercial,  Manufiieturing,  and 
Agricultural  State  in  the  Union. 

At  the  early  period  referred  to,  however,  railroads  were  unknown,  and 
the  plan  of  improvement  was  to  render  the  James  River  navigable  to  a« 
high  a  point  as  practicable,  and  thence  construct  a  good  turnpike,  across 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  State,  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Great 
Kanawha  River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Falls,  and  thence  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio. 

This  magnificent  plan  was  sufiered  to  remain  unattempted,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  some  improvement,  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  in  the  James 
River,  and  the  construction  of  a  canal  through  the  gorge  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
For  many  years,  nothing  beskles  was  done  in  furtherance  of  this  gnmd 
(iesign. 

In  March,  1892,  ''The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company"  was  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000^000. 
This  company  was  aided  by  a  subscription,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  two- 
I  fiflhs  of  the  capital  stock,  and  was  ''  chaiged  with  the  duty  of  connecting 
'  the  tide  waters  of  the  Ohio,  by  one  of  three  plans,  that  is  to  say,  either  by 
a  continuation  of  the  lower  James  River  Canal,  to  some  suitable  pomt  on 
the  river  not  lower  than  Lynchburg,  a  continued  railroad  from  the  west- 
em  termination  of  that  canai,  to  some  convenient  point  on  the  Great  Ka* 
nawha  River,  below  the  Great  Falls  thereof^  and  an  improvement  of  the 
Kanawha  River  from  thence  to  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for 
steamboat  navigation ;  or  secondly,  by  a  continuation  of  the  James  River 
Canal  as  aforesaid,  and  a  continued  railroad  from  its  western  tennination 
to  the  Ohio  River  ;  or  thirdly,  by  a  continued  railroad  from  Richmond  to 
the  Ohio  River." 

The  second  plan  above-mentioned,  was  adopted  by  this  company  in 
1835.  Several  surveys  made  under  its  auspices  across  the  coimtry  be- 
tween the  James  and  Great  Kanawha  Rivers,  have  removed  eveiy  doubt 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  work,  and  established  the  important  feet  that  the 
Alleghanies  can  be  passed  on  this  line  at  an  easier  grade  than  at  any 
point  to  the  north  of  it  Indeed,  it  was  the  favorite  plan  of  the  late  able 
and  excellent  President  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company,  to 
extend  a  continuous  water  line  from  one  river  to  the  other.  Reports  of 
competent  engineers  have  shown  that  such  a  work  would  be  practicable, 
and  that  by  means  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Alleghany  ridge,  the  waters  of 
the  New  River  could  be  made  to  flow  into  the  James  River. 
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Fnmi  oaiMet,  howerer,  whidi  it  it  sol  profwr  kere  to  disciMf,  tlii9  oon- 
panj  hare  been  obliged  to  discontimie  their  operations.  Thej  succeeded 
in  constructing  a  canial  along  ^e  valley  of  the  James  River,  from  Rich- 
mcmd  to  Lynchburg,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
miles,  and  in  making  improTements  in  the  rapids  and  shoals  of  Uie  Great 
Kanawha  River  in  we  West 

The  fiiilure  of  this  company  to  complete  the  work  with  which  they 
were  charged  has  been  ff^^J  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  internal  im- 
provement  in  Virginia.  Their  operations  subjected  the  State  as  well  at 
private  stockholders  to  heavy  losses,  and  occasioned  so  much  dissatisfiic* 
tion  that  further  aid  from  the  Legislature,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great 
central  improvement,  under  the  auspices  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
CSompany,  cannot  be  expected,  except  perhaps  to  enable  them  to  extend  the 
canal  from  Ljmchburg  to  Buchanan,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  a  distance  of 
finrty-five  miles.  The  extension  of  the  canal  thus  far  would  undoubtedly  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and  render  the  whole  capital  expend- 
ed upon  it  much  more  productive  ;  and  yet  so  strong  was  the  prejudice 
against  this  company,  that  an  appHcation  to  the  Legislature  at  its  last  ses- 
sion for  aid  for  this  purpose,  was  unsuccessful. 

The  mode  of  executing  this  great  work  by  means  of  a  canal,  a  railroad^ 
and  the  slack- water  navigation  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  company  in  1835,  was  undoubtedly  unfortunate  for  the  Common- 
wealth, and  will  never  be  consummated.  The  experience  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  settled  the  question  that  such  a  mixed  mode  of  communication 
coukl  not  compete  with  a  continuous  railroad  through  the  whole  line,  and 
would  never  enable  Virginia  to  contend  successfully  with  the  powerfiil 
competition  of  the  Northern  States,  for  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  sreat 
valley  world  of  the  West.  It  is,  however,  the  obvious  good  policy  of  the 
State  to  extend  the  James  River  Canal  as  far  as  Buchanan,  or  to  some 
point  in  the  great  vallev  of  Virginia.  The  time  is  not  fiir  distant,  when 
the  Winchester  road  will  be  extended  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  to 
this  point ;  and  besides,  from  Lynchburg  or  Buchanan,  the  great  South- 
western railroad  will  be  constructed,  thus  pouring  into  this  central  chan- 
nel the  immense  iron,  lumber  and  coal  trade  of  middle  Virginia ;  which,  from 
this  point  to  the  tide  waters,  would  afibrd  profitable  business  for  the  canal, 
while  the  railroad  from  this  point  eastward,  would  be  mainly  employed  in 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  light  and  valuable  merchandise. 

The  third  mode  of  prosecuting  this  great  work,  by  means  of  a  continuous 
railroad,  was  never  favorably  entertained  by  the  said  company,  although 
k  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  only  one  which  will  restore  Virginia  to 
her  former  prosperity. 

This  important  measure  was  brought  before  the  public  last  year,  and  a 
bill  for  a  charter,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  city 
of  Richmond  to  the  Ohio  River,  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  oi 
Virginia,  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Afler  able  and 
elaborate  debates  upon  the  bill,  in  its  passage  through  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  an  act  was  finally  passed  on  the  3d  of  Februaiyy 
1846,  entiUed,  ^  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Richmond  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company." 

This  company  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  constructmg  ^  a  railroad  from 
the  citiy^  Richmond  on  the  south  side  of  James  River,  to  some  point  on 
the  Oul  River,  at  or  below  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  by 
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tike  moaft  eligible  route,  other  than  the  immediate  valley  of  the  James 
River  below  Lynchburg,  said  route  to  be  hereafter  determined  by  aetual 
gurvey,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  company," 

The  company  have  thus  an  open  charter  for  locating  their  road,  subj^t 
to  the  single  restriction,  of  laying  the  route  on  the  south  side  of  James 
River,  below  Lynchburg.  This  restriction  was  imposed,  to  avoid  conflict 
with  the  canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  is,  however,  no  objection 
in  the  charter,  since  the  route  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg,  as  prescribed 
in  the  act,  is  some  forty  miles  nearer,  and  more  feasible  for  the  road  than 
it  would  be  along  the  immediate  valley  of  the  James  River. 

The  charter  thus  obtained  is  extremely  liberal  in  its  provisions,  and  of- 
fers great  inducements  to  capitalists  to  invest  their  funds,  independent  of 
the  main  consideration,  that  this  great  work  will  yield  a  large  dividend 
upon  the  capital  expended  in  its  construction. 

Among  the  provisions  may  be  mentioned,  the  ample  manufacturing 
privileges  secured  by  the  charter ;  the  right  of  constructing  lateral  roads^ 
twenty  miles  in  length  on  each  side ;  the  exemption  of  the  capital  stock 
fit>m  taxation,  and  the  dividends  also,  unless  they  exceed  6  per  cent  per 
mnnum  ;  the  right  of  the  company  to  control  its  dividends ;  its  freedom 
from  legislative  interference  with  the  charter  for  thirty  years  from  the  time 
Allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  the  right  of  the  company  to 
parchase  and  hold  real  estate  to  a  large  amount,  for  purposes  other  than 
such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  preservation  of  the  road. 
These  provisions  were  engrafted  upon  the  charter,  to  render  it  acceptable 
to  non-resident  capitalists,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  charter  with  grants 
tdore  liberal,  was  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 

Having  thus  presented  an  outline  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  character 
of  this  grand  project,  it  is  designed  to  present  some  further  considerations 
g()ing  to  show  its  great  importance,  not  only  as  a  grand  national  work,  but 
also  as  one  indispensable  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Virginia. 

In  the  article  already  alluded  to,  several  general  views  were  given,  3. 
lustrating  its  national  character,  and  among  them  was  its  importance  to  the 
Union,  as  a  great  military  road,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  maritime 
(power.  This  view  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  the  first  military 
men  of  the  country.  No  other  line  of  intercommunication  could  be  so 
l^ecure  and  central  between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Lying  wholly  within  our  own  territory,  and  passing  through  the  geographi- 
cal centre  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  its  eastern  terminus  would 
connect  with  the  Chesapeake,  the  safest  and  best  harbor  for  our  fleets.  Its 
western  termii^us  would  open  into  the  great  agricultural  regions  of  the  West, 
whence  abundant  naval  and  military  stores  could  be  obtained  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  our  armies  and  munitions  of  war  transported  each  way 
with  perfect  security. 

It  would  facilitate  intercourse  with  the  Federal  Capital  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  south  and  southwest  of  Washington,  more  than  any  other  sim- 
ihir  work  projected,  and  band  together  the  Atlantic  and  trans-Alleghany 
'States,  like  an  adamantine  chain.  In  this  view  all  the  great  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  crossing  the  Apalachian  chain  of  mountains,  have  an 
important  national  bearing.  In  spite  of  the  virulence  of  party  spirit,  and 
idle  corruption  of  unprincipled  demagogues,  these  iron  bands  will  do  much 
Id  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  The  interests  of  the  Stat||  on  the 
•astern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  will  become  more  and  more  asSmilatec^ 
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and  merge  more  and  more  in  commerce  aad  maoufiK^tures,  while  the  leadw 
ing  interest  of  the  great  West  will  continue  to  be  agriculture.  Hence  th^ 
importance  to  the  whole  countrj  of  uniting  these  great  divisions  by  meani^ 
of  iron  bands  across  the  AUeghanies,  as  great  cordons  of  national  strengtli 
and  union. 

Looking  forward  to  the  rapidlj  increasing  intercourse  between  America 
and  Europe,  and  to  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  steamships  acroM 
(he  Atlantic,  this  great  central  thoroughfare,  through  the  heart  of  the  Re. 
pnblic,  will  become  the  most  important  channel  of  intercourse  between 
the  East  and  the  West 

The  Portland  and  Montreal  Railroad :  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Road :  the  Western  Railroad,  in  conjunction  with  the  Central  Railroad, 
through  New  York :  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad :  the  PennayU 
Taoia  works,  and  the  Baltira<#e  and  Ohio  Railroad,  all  have  the  same 
great  object  in  view,  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  mighty  West ;  and  in  this, 
respect  thej  have  all  a  national  character ;  but  none  so  worthy  to  be  re- 
gaitjed  a  great  national  work  as  the  Richmond  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Extending  three  hundred  or  perhaps  four  hundred  miles,  through  tho 
centre  of  tb^  Atlantic  States,  this  magnificent  railway  would  more  than 
any  other  become  the  great  outlet  for  the  agricuhural  products  of  the  Mis- 
flissippi  Valley.  The  imagination  labors  in  contemplation  of  the  immense 
productiveness  of  this  most  fertile  and  extensive  valley  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,  when  it  shall  be  filled,  as  it  soon  will  be,  with  tens  of  millions  of  in- 
telligent and  industrious  freemen.  For  the  exportation  of  its  productiont 
and  the  importation  of  its  merchandise,  the  great  works  already  constructed 
and  in  contemplation,  will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  It  is  a  noble 
spectacle,  that  should  make  an  American  feel  proud  of  his  country,  to  wit* 
ness  the  generous  rivalry  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  in  pushing  forward  their 
great  lines  of  intercommunication  with  this  wonderful  region  ;  and  no 
man  of  soul  capacious  enough  to  contemplate  the  resources  of  this  mag- 
nificent valley,  can  do  otherwise  than  bid  them  all  God  speed  in  this  noble 
enterprise. 

That  portion  of  the  immense  plain  lying  between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Rocky  and  Apalachian  Mountains,  which  con- 
stitutes the  valley  proper  of  the  ^  Father  of  Waters,"  contains  an  area  of 
something  more  than  one  million  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  is  capable  of  containing  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  more  than  100,000,000  inhabitants. 

In  1780  the  whole  population  of  this  immense  region  did  not  exceed 
20,000.  At  the  present  time  it  cannot  fail  short  of  9,000,000.  It  is  in- 
creasing  in  an  accelerating  ratio,  and  unless  some  great  national  calamity 
befall  us,  it  will  soon  reach  the  amazing  number  of  30,000,000  of  in- 
habitants. 

From  the  able  report  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate,  June  20th,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Memphis  convention,  it  appears  that  the  increase  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  valley  has  exceeded  that  of  its  population.  In  1817,  the 
whole  commerce  of  New  Orleans  with  the  upper  country,  was  transacted 
upon  twenty  barges  of  one  hundred  tons  each,  making  but  one  yearly  trip ; 
and  that  on  the  upper  Ohio,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiOy  keel-boat^ 
of  thirty  tons  each,  wero  required  to  transact  the  business  of  that  beautiful 
river.  From  the  same  report  it  also  appears  that,  in  1817,  the  whole  ton- 
nage of  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  was  only  6,600,  and  that  ia 
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1848,  the  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  was  about  90,000# 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  products  of  this  vast  valley  at  the  same  tiaie 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  9220,000,000.  From  these  data,  a* 
well  as  from  the  last  Treasury  Report,  it  is  probable  that  the  present  an* 
nual  value  of  the  products  of  this  valley  cannot  be  less  than  $300,000,000. 
Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  danger  of  over-estimating  its  amazing 
resources,  and  yet  all  this  is  but  a  beginning  of  what  will  be  its  trade  and 
commerce  in  a  few  short  years.  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  popu* 
ktion  of  this  region  in  twenty  years  wiU  be  at  least  twenty-seven  millions^ 
and  if  its  productions  keep  pace  with  its  population,  their  annual  vdue  at 
that  time  will  amount  to  $1,000,000,000. 

A  vast  proportion  of  this  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  business  will 
flow  through  artificial  channels  of  trade  across  the  AUeghanies,  to  the  At- 
lantic cities.  From  what  has  already  been  advanced,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  Richmond  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  come  in  for  a  large  portion  of 
this  business.  Suppose  the  expense  of  freight  and  tolls  be  equal  to  20  per 
cent  upon  this  vast  amount  of  produce,  in  getting  it  to  market  at  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Atlantic  cities,  it  would  reach  tiie  sum  of  $200,000,000. 
Add  to  this  immense  sum  the  cost  of  importing  merchandise  to  meet  the 
wants  of  this  same  region,  and  the  annual  expense  of  the  freight  of  its  ex- 
ports and  imports  will  probably  not  M  short  of  $300,000,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  large  a  portion  of  this  vast  trade  wiU 
pass  down  the  Mississippi.  We  should  consider  that  by  means  of  railroads 
the  whole  upper  valley  of  that  river  will  be  more  nearly  connected  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  than  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  when  at  the 
former  place,  will  be  much  nearer  the  great  markets  of  the  northern  At- 
lantic cities,  and  of  Europe.  In  point  of  time  and  expense,  the  current  of 
trade  and  travel  will  naturally  flow,  even  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, eastward  and  north-eastward.  Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
diat  a  majority  of  this  vast  business  will  be  transacted  through'  these  arti- 
ficial  channels,  across  the  mountains.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Old 
Dominion,  with  her  great  central  improvement  completed,  will  occupy  a 
vantage  ground  in  contending  for  this  splendid  prize,  the  trade  and  com- 
m^rce  of  this  wonderful  valley. 

The  implications  of  business  between  New  York  and  Richmond,  woukl 
also,  in  a  short  period,  be  increased  tenfold  by  the  completion  of  this  work. 
Its  western  terminus  at  Guyandotte,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River, 
OB  the  Ohio,  woukl  strongly  invite  a  connection  of  the  railroad  already  built, 
from  Louisville  to  Frankfort,  and  thus  give  to  Kentucky  the  shortest  outlet 
to  the  Atlantic  board,  and  the  speediest  intercourse  with  the  northern  cit- 
ies. It  would,  in  fact,  bring  New  York  and  Louisville  within  three  days 
cf  each  other ;  and  the  frills  of  the  Ohio,  the  future  site  of  immense  manu- 
frtcturing  establishments,  within  thirty  hours  of  the  Atlantic. 

Another  argument  of  the  national  character  of  this  contemplated  road  is, 
that  it  will  become  a  common  trunk  for  the  great  southwestern  improve- 
ments which  will  be  ere  long  constructed,  from  the  eastern  sections  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
and  course  up  the  valley  of  the  Holstein  or  Clinch  River,  into  the  souSth- 
westem  part  of  Virginia,  and  thence  to  this  great  central  improvement* 
From  this  source  Virginia  will  ultimately  derive  an  immense  business, 
without  even  the  fear  of  a  rival.  To  accomplish  this  important  southwes- 
tem  coQttcctkm,  has  long  been  an  object  of  aoiicitude  with  soiae  of  tk^ 
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I  enlightened  men  <^  Virginia.  The  extension  of  the  Virginia  woikt 
•evthweeteriy  in  this  direction,  would  force  a  continuation  of  them  to  Mem- 
phis, crossing  several  great  Hnes  of  communication  between  South  Caro- 
liim  and  Gemrgia  and  me  Ohio  River,  and  thus  pour  into  the  lap  of  the  Old 
Dominion  an  immense  trade  and  travel  firom  the  whole  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  Union. 

The  western  terminus  of  the  work  under  consideration,  would  be  fitvora- 
Uj  situated  to  concentrate  a  large  foreign  trade.  It  would  naturally  draw 
tke  business  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  through  her  great  works  afaready 
eonsCmcted  and  in  contemplation,  derive  tnuch  of  the  trade  of  the  Lakes, 
especially  in  the  early  and  latter  part  of  the  business  seasons.  The  Erie 
and  Ohio  Canal,  the  Xenia  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  the  Mad  River 
improvements,  will  all  be  feeders,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  Rich- 
RMHid  and  Ohio  Railroad.  With  one  terminus  at  Guyandotte,  and  another 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  at  Point  Pleasant,  this  road  would 
accommodate  the  business  of  the  Ohio  valley,  from  Cincinnati  upwards, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  better  than  any  other  route.  While  the  more 
northern  routes  were  obstructed  with  ice  and  snow,  the  great  arteries  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  Ohio  could  pour  their  wealth  through  no  other 
channeL 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  consider  more  fully  the  advantage  of 
this  route,  by  reason  of  its  soirthem  location,  and  its  consequent  exemption 
fiom  the  obstructions  of  ice  and  snow. 

In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  on  the  great  northern  routes,  and  the 
dangers  of  lake  navigation  in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  the  trade  and 
travel  between  the  East  and  the  West  are  subjected  not  only  to  vexatious 
and  uncertain  interruptions,  but  to  serious  damage  and  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. Many  a  merchant  can  trace  his  total  failure  to  this  single 
<^ause,  and  many  a  western  fiirmer  also  is  subjected  to  a  ruinous  deprecia- 
tion in  the  price  of  his  produce. 

These  very  serious  evils  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  removed  by  the 
completion  of  this  great  central  trunk  through  Virginia,  and  the  products 
of  the  West  would  find  through  it  an  open  passage  to  the  Atlantic  cities 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence,  late  in  the  fall,  through  the  win- 
ter, and  early  in  the  spring,  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  and  pro- 
duce would  be  transported  over  this  route,  while  its  great  rival  thorough- 
feres  would  be  obstructed.  The  chief  cities  of  the  West  being  south  and 
west  of  the  western  termini  of  these  great  arteries  of  business,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  from  a  moment's  reflection,  that  there  would  be  an  accumulation  of 
trade  and  travel  upon  the  more  southerly  routes,  from  those  more  northerly. 

For  instance,  none  of  the  Atlantic  cities  would  trade  with  the  West, 
through  a  channel  more  northerly  than  its  own,  while  much  of  the  business 
of  each  woukl  flow  through  a  more  southerly  line.  Boston  wouM  carry 
on  her  rapidly  increasing  trade  with  the  West,  as  much  as  possible  through 
her  own  works  ;  and  yet,  at  those  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they  were 
even  liable  to  obstructions,  she  wouM  transact  much  of  her  business 
through  the  New  York  and  Virginia  routes.  The  same  remarks  will  ap- 
piv,  with  greater  or  less  force,  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  But  to  none 
of  the  Atuintic  cities  does  this  view  apply  with  so  mudh  force  as  to  New 
York.  Having  through  this  great  central  railroad  the  most  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Queen  City  of  the  West,  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
who  doea  not  see  that  the  constructkm  of  Hik  woik  will  introduce  a  new 
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em  ia  the  trade  and  commerce  of  tlie  great  emporium.  Wfaile  her  wn 
great  works  are  obstructed,  aud  the  noUe  Hudson  itself  is  frozen  oyer. 
New  York  can  still,  through  the  Richnoond  and  Ohio  Railroad,  cany  cm 
an  active  trade  with  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  in  the  West,  and  thus  ex- 
tend her  iMisiness  through  the  entire  year,  instead  of  crowding  it  into  ei^ 
or  nine  months,  as  at  present. 

On  reference  to  proper  authorities,  it  wiU  he  found  that  the  avenge  time 
the  business  of  the  Erie  Canal  has  been  obstructed  by  ice,  during  the  lasl 
twenty  years,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  days  per  annum,  and  tlM  of 
die  Hudson  River,  from  the  same  cause,  is  something  over  ninety-one  days* 
Now  then,  considering  the  hurry  and  confusion  incident  to  the  closing  of 
navigation,  and  the  delay  and  uncertainty  upon  its  opening  before  businesa 
assumes  its  regular  course,  and  the  time  of  the  interruption  of  businesa 
from  this  cause  may  be  safely  stated  at  four  months  and  a  half  in  each 
year.  But  the  mere  suspension  of  business  is  not  all  the  disadvantage  at- 
tending  this  interruption.  Immense  quantities  o(  merchandise  and  produce 
are  stopped  in  transiiu^  occasioning  great  disappointment  and  heavy  losses. 
How  difierent  would  be  the  case  if  the  course  of  trade  could  flow  smoothly 
through  the  year.  An  immense  saving  would  be  made  to  New  York  mer« 
chants,  in  avoiding  bad  debts,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  made  during  the 
hurry  and  excitement  of  the'business  season.  During  this  exaiting  period^ 
when  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  mania  for  swelling  the  anK>unt  of  busi- 
ness, many  a  shrewd  country  merchant  understands  the  philosophy  of  ob- 
taining an  extended  credit,  who,  if  his  New  York  creditor  had  taken  time 
to  act  with  more  deliberation,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  impose  upom 
his  credulity. 

New  York,  then,  has  a  direct  and  most  important  interest  ia  the  con- 
struction of  this  great  central  improvement  of  Virginia.  By  means  of  he? 
own  canals  and  railroads,  she  can  with  one  hand  grasp  the  trade  of  the 
West  in  successful  competition  with  her  eastern  rival,  Boston ;  while, 
through  this  Virginia  line,  she  could  control  with  the  other  hand  a  majority 
of  the  same  tr^e  as  against  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  her  powerfcd 
competitors  on  the  south. 

From  all  these  general  considerations,  it  is  certain  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  trade  and  travel  upon  this  great  central  railroad  through  Virginia 
will  be  immense,  and  that  it  will,  to  a  great  extent,  participate  in  the  bu- 
siness of  all  parts  of  the  Union.  If  constructed  in  a  naanner  suited  to  its 
importaace,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  productive,  and  yield  a  large  divi. 
dend  upon  the  capital  expended.upon  it.  A  majority  of  the  business  trans- 
acted upon  this  and  the  other  great  rival  routes,  originates  beyond  their 
western  termini.  This  route,  tapping  the  Ohio  at  the  lowest  point,  and  af- 
fording the»  easiest  transit  thence  to  tide  waters,  will  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  others,  and  will  draw  more  or  less  of  the  trade  and 
travel  which  would  otherwise  pass  over  them.  These  views  are  all 
strengthened  by  the  f^u^t  that  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Ohio  is,  during 
the  warm  season,  when  travel  is  the  greatest,  interrupted  by  shoals  and 
low  water.  In  passing  up  the  Ohio  above  Cincinnati,  the  first  difficult 
shoals  occur  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandotte,  and  boats  can  ply  between 
the  former  place  and  Guyandotte,  when  they  cannot  ascend  hiigher,  or  at 
fiirthest  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

These  considerations,  then,  show  the  character  of  this  improvement,  aa 
a  great  national  work,  and  place  the  productiveness  of  its  stock  beyond  ft 
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■Mwl  it  to  Vifi^nia  as  a  state  work,  inseparablj  connected  with  her  bMl 
Interests. 

If  the  Old  Dominion  were  a  barren  waste,  and  no  business  originated 
within  her  borders  along  the  line  of  this  improvement,  it  would  still  b^  evi. 
^At  firora  the  arguments  already  presented,  that  it  would  yield  the  state  a- 
large  revenue  arising  from  freights  and  tolls  upon  foreign  trade  and  travel, 
and  jet  the  converse  of  this  can  also  be  made  to  appear,  that  if  no  business 
arising  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  were  done  upon  this  road,  it  would 
atill  net  a  very  large  revenue. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  arguments  in  its  favor,  the  people  of  Vii^inia  re- 
main indifferent  to  its  construction,  and  while  similar  works  are  acK'aocing 
rapidly  the  wealth  and  population  of  other  States,  the  Old  Dominion,  with 
her  credit  unimpaired,  and  out  of  debt,  still  seems  reluctant  to  lend  her  aid 
in  constructing  this  most  important  railroad,  though,  by  its  completion,  the 
enhancement  of  her  real  estate  would  exceed  in  amount  more  than  four 
limes  its  whole  expense. 

In  thb  connection  it  may  not  be  improper  to  glance  at  the  former  com- 
mercial  state  of  Viiginia  and  compare  it  with  her  present  condition,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  would  probably  have  been 
her  present  position,  had  she  pursued  a  different  policy. 

From  the  roost  reliable  authorities  it  appears  that  m  1769,  the  imports 
«f  Vii^ia  were  about  #4,085,472,  while  that  of  New  York  was  only 
#907,200 !  The  exports  of  these  two  States  were  about  in  tho  same  pro- 
portion, ao  that  at  that  early  period  the  commerce  of  Virginia  was  nearly 
five  times  that  of  New  York. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1791,  the 
imports  were  as  follows:  from  Virginia,  #2,486,000;  from  New  York, 
#3,022,000.  Their  exports  for  the  same  year  were,  from  Virginia, 
#3,131,000 ;  from  New  York,  #2,505,000.  The  comraeree  of  these  two 
great  States,  therefore,  about  fifty  years  ago,  was  nearly  equal.  In  1796, 
Vij^inia  exported  #5,268,000 ;  New  York,  #12,208,000. 

From  this  period  it  may  be  truly  remained  that  the  illustrious  men  of 
Virginia  became  politicians,  rather  than  devoted  to  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  interest  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  from  this  point  of  time  this 
State  rapidly  declines,  while  her  powerful  competitor  advances  still  more 
rapkiiy  in  commerce  and  wealth.  From  1821  to  1842,  the  import  trade 
of  these  States  were,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows  :-^ 

Teara.  I««w  Torfc.  Vlnrinia. 

1821, #23,000,000  $1,078,000 

1822, 25.000.000  864.000 

1823, 27.000.000  681,000 

18«4. 36.000,008  639,000 

1825, 49,000,000  553,000 

1827, ^ 39,000,000  431,000 

1829, 43,000,000  375,000 

1832, 57,000,000  550,000 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  import  trade  of  Virginia  fell 
from  #4;085,472  in  1769,  to  $550,000  in  1832 !  while  that  of  New 
York  increased  from  #907,000  in  1769,  to  #57,000,000  in  1832 !  that  the 
import  trade  of  New  York  in  1832  was  about  seventy  times  greater  than 
it  was  in  1769,  while  that  of  Virginia  was  eleven  times  less  ! ! 
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Their  comparadTe  exports  and  imports  in  1888  and  1840  were  as  (bl'* 
kwrs: — 

1888— Virginia  exported $3,985^228               Imported J377,142 

1838— New  York   "      23,000,471                     •*       68,453,206 

1840— Virginia        «      4,7784»0                    -       545,086 

1840— New  Yorit   "      34,264,086  «•       ......  50^440,740 

Their  tonnage  was  as  follows : — 

Taan.  Virginia.  New  York. 

1821, 63,326  944,338 

1842 47,535  518,133 

With  these  astounding  &cts  before  them,  let  the  people  of  Virginia  de- 
termine how  long  this  retrograde  movement  shall  continue.  In  her  post* 
tion  in  the  Union,  her  soil,  productions,  climate,  and  natural  resouroest 
there  is  nothing  which  justifies  this  inRniliating  comparison.  On  the  con- 
trary, Virginia  possesses  within  herself  all  the  natural  elements  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  m  greater  abundance  than  her  great  and  powerful  riTal  at 
the  North. 

Her  noble  Chesapeake  b  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  geographicid 
features  of  the  North  American  continent  Midway  between  the  Gul6  of 
Mexico  and  St  Lawrence,  it  indents  the  country  with  deep  and  broad  es^ 
tuaries,  and  afibrds  a  safer  and  more  extensive  inland  navigation  than  any 
bay  of  its  size  in  the  world.  It  would  seem  on  looking  at  the  map  to  be 
the  place  designed  by  nature  as  the  safest  harbor  of  our  ships,  inviting 
and  concentrating  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country.  On  the  west,  the 
Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the  York,  and  James  Rivers,  are  lai^e  navi- 
gable  streams  which  open  up  into  the  whole  of  Eastern  Virginia,  afibrding 
the  most  abundant  facilities  for  commerce ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  natural 
advantages,  Virginia,  from  being  as  she  ought  still  to  be,  the  first  commer* 
cial  State  in  the  Union,  has  &lien  to  a  medium  rank  among  the  States  of 
the  republic. 

From  this  comparison  of  Virp'nia  with  New  York,  let  us  consider  briefly 
the  immediate  advantages  which  would  result  to  her  from  opening  her  cen- 
tral improvement,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  her  honor,  her  wealdi,  and 
prosperity,  demand  its  immediate  construction.  Indeed,  these  ^vantages 
are  so  obvious  that  it  would  almost  seem  superfluous  to  advert  to  them. 
Many  of  these  were  briefly  noticed  in  the  number  of  November  last,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  but  they  should  be  presented  again  and  again  until  the 
people  of  Virginia  can  be  brought  to  act  upon  this  subject  so  vital  to  their 
interest 

The  cost  of  this  central  improvement  would  probably  be  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  It  could  be  built  for  less,  but  not  in  a  style  corresponding  to  its 
importance  as  a  great  national  and  state  woric.  In  reference  to  the  vast 
trade  and  travel  which  beyond  all  question  would  pass  over  it,  how  insig- 
nificant does  this  amount  appear ! 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  its  construction  is  indispensable  to  the  veiy 
existence  of  die  Commonwealth.  Causes  are  at  work  which  have  ren- 
dered antagonistical  the  interests  of  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of 
this  great  State.  Indeed  the  changes  which  have  already  been  rung  upon 
the  disunion  and  dismemberment  of  the  Old  Dominion,  may  in  an  evil  hour 
prevail,  and  produce  results  which  every  true  Virginian  would  deplore. 
This  great  work  once  constructed  would  forever  remove  all  these  angnr 
and  exciting  causes  of  diseonteat,  and  give  to  the  whole  State  the  practL 
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od  lesson  that  their  true  gloiy  and  prosperity  consisted  in  union,  and  a 
generous  regard  for  the  wel&re  of  the  whole. 

As  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State,  there  can  be  no  question.  Esti- 
mating  its  cost  as  before  at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  the  interest  on  that  sum 
would  be,  at  6  per  cent,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Proba- 
ble cost  of  repairs,  salaries  of  officers,  including  all  expenses  of  working 
the  road,  would  be  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  making  the  annual 
^bursements  of  the  company  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This 
estimate  is  based  chiefly  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  last  report  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  of  the  income  and  disbursements 
of  the  main  stem  of  their  road,  for  the  year  ending  September  SOth,  1845. 
The  income  firom  the  same  data  in  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  two  roads, 
would  be  about  one  million  ^e  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This,  allowing 
the  large  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  expenses,  would  leave 
still  eiffht  himdred  thousand  dollars,  or  8  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock. 
But  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  very 
justly  remarked  in  the  said  able  report,  that  the  results  of  their  road  in  its 
present  unfinished  state  are  but  ^  the  small  dust  of  the  balance,  compared 
with  those  which  may  be  expected  when  the  work  is  completed  to  the 
Ohio  Rifer." 

From  the  same  report  it  appears  that  the  whcJe  number  of  passengers 
upon  the  main  stem  of  their  road,  for  the  year  1845,  was  202,450,  and  the 
aggregate  passage  money  was  $869,200  90.  Now  when  it  is  considered 
thai  this  work  is  still  incomplete,  and  that  the  travel  will  be  immensely 
increased  when  once  it  is  extended  to  the  Ohio,  and  that  the  Richmond 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  from  its  more  favorable  location,  would  command  even 
more  travel  than  the  Baltimore  Road,  it  cannot  be  extravagant  to  estimate 
the  travel  on  the  Richmond  Road  to  be  equal  at  least  to  150,000  through 
passengers  annually.  Assuming  this  as  a  basis,  and  estimating  the  fare 
through  at  only  ten  dollars,  the  annual  income  from  this  source  alone 
would  be  $1,500,000. 

The  income  firom  freight  on  the  Baltimore  Road  for  the  year  ending 
Sept  80th,  1845,  was  $860,720  00,  or  nearly  the  same  as  its  income  from 
passengers.  On  this  basis  the  aggregate  income  on  the  Richmond  and 
Ohio  Raiboad  could  hardly  fall  short  of  $8,000,000.  Large  as  this  may 
appear,  it  will  be  found  on  reflection  to  be  moderate  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  trade  and  travel  of  the  West.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  where 
is  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  shrinks  firom  the  expenditure  of 
$10,000,000  to  accomplish  resul^  like  these  ? 

But  again,  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  the  increased  vakie  of  real  estate  in  Virginia  should  alone  stimulate 
the  legislature  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  noble  enterprise.  la 
tiris  point  of  view  this  road  will  most  favorably  compare  with  any  road  in 
the  United  States.  Crossing  the  great  valleys  of  Virginia  at  right  angles, 
H  at  once  opens  an  immense  and  fertile  territory  which  ia  now  secluded 
and  shut  up  between  her  mountain  ranges. 

Looking  at  the  statistics  of  New  York,  it  appears  that  in-  1825,  the 
year  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  finished,  the  value  of  her  improved  lands 
was  $174,024,175 ;  and  that  in  1885,  ten  years  afterwards,  that  valua* 
tion  had  risen  to  $241,885,050,  showing  an  enhanced  value  equal  to 
$72,861,475! 
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Now,  then,  there  can  be  no  reason  whj  the  enhancement  of  real  estate 
in  Virginia  will  not  be  in  a  greater  ratio  on  the  completion  of  her  great 
work  than  it  was  in  New  York»  for  its  present  value  is  at  its  lowest  de- 
pression, and  although  no  data  are  at  hand  from  which  to  estimate  the 
present  value  of  her  real  estate,  it  will  certainly  be  safe  to  estimate  the 
increased  value  of  the  same  in  ten  years,  resulting  from  the  construction 
of  this  work,  at  930,000,000.  Another  view  of  this  matter  will  demon- 
strate the  propriety,  as  a  financial  measure,  of  the  construction  of  thb 
great  railway  entirely  on  State  account.  There  are  in  Virginia  at  least 
41,600,000  acres  of  land.  Now  when  we  consider  that  kuds  are  ex- 
tremely depressed  in  price  in  this  State  when  compared  with  lands  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  that  this  great  central  railroad 
when  completed  would  infuse  life  and  activity  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, removing  in  a  great  degree  the  causes  which  have  so  long  and  ao 
low  depressed  the  price  of  lands,  and  introducing  thousands  of  enterprising 
citizens  from  other  States,  and  millions  of  active  capital,  no  sane  mind  can 
doubt  that  its  effects  would  raise  the  price  of  lands  throughout  the  State  on 
an  average  seventy-five  cents  per  acre.  This  would  produce  $31,2()0,U0Oy 
in  the  enhanced  value  of  real  estate  alone,  without  reference  to  the  value 
of  real  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  The  consequent  enhancement 
of  property  in  the  city  of  Richmond  alone,  would  in  ten  years  be  more 
than  half  that  amount. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  safe  to  predict  that  the  taxable  property,  real 
and  personal,  would  be  increased  within  ten  years  from  the  completion  of 
this  great  work,  as  its  immediate  consequence^  at  least  $100,000,000. 
Vast  as  this  sum  may  appear,  it  will  be  found  far  less  than  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  property  in  New  York  within  ten  years  from  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  Canal — and  it  should  be  considered,  too,  in  making  this  com- 
parison, that  in  1825,  the  price  of  lands  in  New  York  were  comparative- 
ly high,  and  the  State  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition — while  lands  at 
the  West  were  very  cheap,  and  the  influence  of  the  canal  was  to  equalize 
the  price  of  lands  in  New  York  and  the  West,  by  afibrdjng  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  market  of  western  products.  But  the  case  is  fer  diflerent  with 
Virginia.  She  is  pressed  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  west,  with  a  denser 
population  than  her  own.  The  surrounding  land^of  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  are  of  no  better  quality,  but  command  a  price  from  L  to 
300  per  cent,  higher.  And  the  tendency  of  opening  this  great  thorough- 
fare, and  giving  free  course  to  trade  and  travel  through  Virginia,  will  be 
to  elevate  the  price  of  her  lands  more  than  100  per  cent. 

From  the  statistics  accompanying  the  last  census,  it  appears  that  while 
the  sheep  of  New  York  produce  1.92  lbs.  of  wool  per  head,  the  sheep  of 
Virginia,  with  little  or  no  care,  yield  2.25  lbs.  per  head.  Their  wool  is 
abo  of  a  superior  quality,  and  has  gained  the  premium  at  several  of  the 
last  annual  fairs  heU  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  These  facts  are  importanti 
going  to  show  the  superiority  of  Virginia  over  New  York  as  a  wool-grow- 
ing country. 

In  the  counties  along  the  line  of  the  Richmond  and  Ohio  Railroad,  there  . 
was,  in  1640,  a  population  in  round  numbers  of  300,000,  and  these  coun- 
ties, in  1840,  produced  about  5,500,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,500,000  of 
wheat,  and  about  300,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  great  resources  of  iron, 
lead,  salt,  and  lumber,  are  along  this  same  line,  and  would  originate  a  vast 
and  rapidly  augmenting  business.    Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear 
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of  <H)Btradiction,  that  no  section  of  country  in  the  Union,  of  equal  ettent, 
would  furnish,  in  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its  mineral,  agricultural  and 
manu&cturing  products,  more  business  for  a  railroad  than  th»  same  e^* 
tra!  porfion  of  Virginia^ 

No  State  of  the  IFnion  should,  at  this  time,  be  more  densely  inhabited 
than  Virginia;  and  yet,  a  few  &cts  will  show  how  far  short  of  her  rank 
die  Old  Dominion  falls  in  this  respect  As  compared  with  New  York  and 
tlie  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  the  following  shows  the  census  at 
different  periods,  vis : 


1790... 
L800,.. 
1810,., 
1820... 
1S30... 
1640,.. 


YlrglBla. 

New  York. 

The  We*. 

747,610 

340.130 

110368 

886,149 

586.050 

380.855 

974.63^ 

959,059 

694,073 

1,065,366 

1,372,812 

1,423.627 

1,211,405 

1,918,608 

3,386,301 

1.337,797 

3,428,931 

4,144,136 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that,  while  Virginia,  during  fifly  years,  from  1796 
to  1840,  did  not  double  her  population.  New  York  increased  her  population 
more  than  eight  tfmes,  and  the  West  more  than  thirty.seren  times  !    * 

Had  the  ratio  of  increase  been  the  same  between  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia, the  latter  in  1840  would  have  contained  more  than  5,000,000  in- 
habitants, or  more  than  four  times  her  present  number ! 

These  are  startling  &cts  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  State  lies  west  of  the  mountains,  and  in  1790  was  mostly  an  un- 
bioken  wilderness,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  remains  so ;  and  that,  still 
fikrther  west,  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  have  arisen  new  States, 
teeming  with  their  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  more  densely  inhabited 
than  this  okiest  State  in  the  Union,  it  becomes  matter  of  sober  inquiry 
why  Virginia  falls  so  far  behind  her  goal.  New  York,  since  she  entered 
upon  her  great  works  of  internal  iroprorements,  has  nearly  tripled  her 
population  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  had  the  Old  Dominion  entered 
upon  the  same  poKcy  with  equal  zeal,  she  would  at  this  time  number  at 
least  3,000,000  inhabitants.  Nor  shouhi  the  facilities  of  Virginia  for  ma<. 
Bufacturing  purposes  be  here  overlooked.  The  falls  of  the  James  River  at 
Richmond,  and  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Cole  rivers  in  the  west  along 
the  line  of  this  improvement,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
and  many  others  of  less  note,  give  to  Virginia  a  pre-eminence  in  her  na- 
tural advantages  for  a  great  manu&cturing  state. 

Her  immense  mineral  wealth  is  almost  boundless.  Gold,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  coal,  salt,  limestone,  marble,  granite,  alum-earths,  soapstone,  free- 
stones, &c.,  abound  within  the  State.  These  treasures  of  wealth  would 
all  be  developed  by  the  construction  of  the  great  work  under  consideration, 
but  are  now  mostly  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

From  the  valuable  statistics  collected  in  Professor  Tucker's  excellent 
work,*  originally  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  it  is  shown  that 
Virginia  holds  a  high  rank  as  an  agricultural  State.  * 

Her  agricultural  products  in  1840  amounted  to $59,085,831 

Those  of  Now  York  were  estimated  at 108,275,241 

•♦        PennsyWania        "  68,480,994 

Showing  that  Virginia  holds  the  third  rank  among  the  States  of  the  Union 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  her  agricultural  products. 

«  The  Progress  at'  PopnMonia  the  United  Stole*  io  Fifty  Yean,  «8  6shittt#dt>^thll 
Dedenniai  Censoa. 
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In  reference,  to  some  of  the  great  staples  of  agricidtinre,  ker  rank  is  mm 
fellows  >— 

Of  tobacco,  Vhig^ma  gathered .Ibe.  75,347,106 

"         Kentudty     "     63,436,909 

"         Tenneasee    **     29,550,432 

Maryland      •*     ^ 24,846,008 

Of  flax  and  hemp,  Virginia  produced tons  25,5941^ 

"        •*         Miwouri      "        18,010| 

Of  Indian  com,    Virginia       "        tmsh.  34,577,591 

"        "         Tennessee  "        ^.  44,987,188 

••        "         Kentucky   •*        ..^ 89,847,120 

Of  wheat,  Virginia  «•        ^.  10,109,716 

"       Ohio  -        16.571,661 

•«       Pennsylvania         "        13,213,077 

««       New  York  "        «.  12,286,418 

Thus  it  appears  Virginia  sustains  the  first  rank  in  the  Union  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp ;  the  third  in  relation  to  Indian  com, 
and  the  fourth  in  relation  to  wheat. 

Virginia  in  1840  raised  10,622,345  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  and 
Pennsylvania  11,620,654  bushels.  Of  salt,  Virginia  produced  1,745,618 
bushels,  and  New  York  2,867,884  bushels ;  thus  holding  the  second  rank 
in  the  production  of  coal  and  salt. 

In  the  production  of  wool,  the  order  of  the  States  is  this  :  New  York, 
Vermont,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  In  the  products  of  the  orch- 
ard, they  rank  thus  :  New  York,  Maine,  Virginia. 

Of  wine,  there  was  made  in  Virginia  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in 
any  other  State ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  wine  and  silk,  her  climate 
and  soil  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  portion  of  the  Union.  These 
statistics  are  given  to  show  not  only  the  quantity,  but  also  the  variety  of 
the  productions  of  this  great  State,  and  as  some  earnest  of  what  would  be 
the  wealth  of  Virginia  when  once  aroused  to  the  development  of  her  iro- 
mense  resources.  ^ 

In  the  interior  and  western  portions  of  the  State  are  extensive  forests  of 
pine,  oak,  white-wood,  cherry,  walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber,  which 
would  also  find  a  ready  market,  and  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Nor  should  the  fiunous  and  unrivalled  thermal,  chalybeate, 
and  sulphuritted  springs  of  Virginia,  be  overlooked  in  this  connection. 
These  delightful  watering-places,  with  their  sublime  and  beaotifiil  scenery, 
would  all  be  thrown  open  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visiters,  and  become 
sources  of  immense  income  to  the  railroad,  and  of  wealth  and  refinement 
to  the  interior  of  the  State. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  advantages  of  this  work 
will  most  favorably  compare  with  other  lines  of  transportation  from  the 
West.  From  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information,  it  appears  that  the 
present  cost  of  transportation  of  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
I  oric,  via  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  New  York  Canal, 
is  $1  85.  •From  the  same  place,  via  the  Ohio  River,  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  works,  #1  40 ;  and  via  New  Orleans,  91  38.  Asides  this, 
there  is  usually  an  allowance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  cents  to  be  made  per 
barrel,  for  extra  risk,  and  for  soiling  the  barrel  at  New  Orleans ;  winch 
will  make  the  cost  in  fitct,  by  this  route,  about  $1  50. 

The  cost  of  transporting  via  Richmond  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  would  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  barrel; 
and  vfbien  the  lines  of  transportation  were  fully  estaUlshed  between  New 
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T«ik  ud  ftMuModl,  the  ezpeiiM  would  be  still  less.  This  considenition 
is  of  veiy  great  iraportaace  when  we  considef  the  vast  quantities  of  floar« 
bee^pork,  wool,  hempt  and  tobacco,  which  will  pass  over  this  road  from 
the  West,  and  particularlj  in  view  of  the  exportation  of  American  produce 
to  foreign  markets.  As  it  is  now,  it  actually  costs  the  planter  residing 
within  fiflj  miles  of  Richmond  more  to  get  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  to  that 
market,  than  it  does  the  planter  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  Western 
Virginia,  who  ships  his  tobacco  via  New  Orleans,  or  sends  it  up  the  Ohio 
via  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore. 

Richmond  and  Norfolk  will  both  become  great  commercial  cities,  and 
the  centres  of  a  large  foreign  trade.  Thb  is  the  true  view  which  a  Vir- 
ginian, proud  of  the  ancient  renown  of  the  Old  Dominion,  shovM  take  of 
thb  grand  work.  Disdaining  a  condition  of  commercial  dependence  upon 
the  Northern  cities,  it  shouM  be  his  pride  to  contemplate  the  unbounded 
resources  of  his  native  State,  and  his  grand  aim  to  build  up,  on  the  waters 
of  the  noble  Chesapeake,  marts  of  conunerce  worthy  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

If  Virginia  woukl  be  true  to  herself  Richmond  and  Norfolk  would  soon 
become  powerful  rivals  to  the  other  Atlantic  cities,  for  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  As  a  convenient  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  vast  region,  and  an  entrepot  for  its  foreign  merchandise,  Nor- 
folk would  possess  greater  advantages  than  any  other  Atlantic  city.  A 
Virginian  should  calculate  the  distance  from  Cincinnati,  the  city  of  the 
West,  not  to  New  York,  but  to  Norfolk  and  Richmond.  Assuming,  for 
the  present,  Cincinnati  and  New  York  as  the  great  centres  of  trade  in 
the  East  and  West,  the  distance  between  them,  by  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication  already  opened  or  in  contemplation,  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — 

From  Cincinnati  to  Gayandotte^ , 170  t 

thence  by  Richmond  and  Ohio  R.  R.  to  Richmond,. 400 

Richmond  to  Washington, 130 

Waahinjj^on  to  Baltimore,^ 38 

Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,. 96 

Philadelphia  to  New  York,. 86 

From  Cincinnati  to  Wheelings 386 

Wheeling  to  Baltimore,  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raibroad,.,..  371 

Baltimore  to  New  York, 182 

from  Cincinnati  to  Pittaburgh, 493 

Pittsburgh,  by  Pennsylvania  line,  to  Phihdelphia, 395      [    963  miles. 

Philadelphia  to  New  York, 86 

From  Cincinnati  to  Portsmouthn 115 

thence  by  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  to  Cleveland, 309 

Cleveland  to  Buflalo, :. 191 

^lence  to  Albany,  by  Erie  Canal, 363 

thence  to  New  York,« 148 

From  Cincinnati  toCleveUnd, 484 

thence  to  Dunkirk, 136      S  1,050  miles. 

thence  by  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  to  New  York, 470      > 

fVom  Cincinnati  to  Richmond, 570      )    ^nn     t 

thence  to  Norfolk, .^ 130      \    ^00  miles. 

So  that  the  Richmond  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  open  the  shortest  route 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  Yojrit.  Besides,  it  has  the  preference  in 
being  the  most  southerly  route,  and  free  from  obstructions  of  ice  and  snow 
— aroids  the  risk  of  lake  navigation,  and  taps  the  Ohio  River  so  low  as  to 
obviate  the  difficuhies  of  shoals  and  low  water  in  that  river. 

m 


910  miles. 


939  miles. 


.1,136  miles. 


Bat  the  impoTtance  of  Ibis  greet  tiloroagblsfe  as  an  outlet  fer  tlte  pro- 
ducts of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  will  appear  in  a  stronffer  light  when  mf9 
compare  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Norfolk  with  that  from  the  former 
place  to  the  other  Atlantic  cities. 

By  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  firom  Cincin* 
nati  to  New  York,  upon  the  different  routes,  is  as  follows  :-^ 

By  Guyandatte  and  Richmond, 910  miles. 

Wheftling  and  BaltimoTe, 999 

Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, « 963 

Cleveland  and  New  York  and  Erie  Raiboad,. 1,050 

Cleveland  and  New  York  Erie  Canal, 1,126 

Showing  a  difierenee  between  Richmond  route  and  the  others  of  from  29 
to  216  miles. 

From, Cincinnati  to  Plrihidclpliia,  the  distance  re,  by  the  Pittsburgh  route,        877  miles. 

By  the  Wheeling  route, 853 

From  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore,. 757 

From  Cincinnati  to  Norfolk, 700 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shortest  outlet  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Atlantic  cities  is  to 
Norfolk  ; — that  this  distance  is  shorter  than  to  N.  York  by  210  to  426  miles,  .^ay  318  miles. 

Less  than  to  Philadelphia  by  153  to  177  miles, say  165 

Less  than  to  Baltimore  by 57 

Now,  if  we  add  the  distance  from  the  two  last  cities  to  the  capes,  Nor- 
folk will  have  the  advantage  over  Philadelphia  by  357  miles,  and  over 
Baltimore  by  257  miles. 

But  we  may  fairly  institute  a  comparison  between  Richmond  and  the 
other  cities  in  reference  to  their  distance  from  Cincinnati,  and  we  shaJl 
find  that  Richmond  has  the  advantage  over  New  York  by  340  to  556 
miles,  say  448  miles ;  over  Philadelphia  by  283  to  307  miles,  say  295 
miles ;  and  Baltimore  by  187  miles.  . 

From  this  hasty  survey  of  Virginia,  as  connected  with  her  great  central 
improvement,  the  mind  can  hardly  comprehend  the  future  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

With  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years,- in  which  the  other  States 
have  been  schooled,  she  can  construct  this  great  work  at  a  far  less  expense 
than  works  of  a  similar  kind  have  cost  AH  the  materials  for  the  road 
are  found  in  abundance  along  the  contemplated  route  ;  and,  as  has  been 
before  reiimrked,  the  grade  over  the  Alleghanies  will  be  easier  than  al 
any  more  northerly  point. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a  feeling  of  astonishment 
that  the  leading  men  of  Virginia  delay  the  construction  of  this  great  work. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  that  it  should  much  -longer  be  delayed.  An  em- 
pire in  territory  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Republic,  Virginia  must  soon 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  causes  firom  within  and  without,  and  enter  upon  a 
uberal  system  of  internal  improvement. 

The  unsettled  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
public  mind  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  war  and  the  tariff  policy,  hav» 
hitherto  retarded  action  under  the  late  chafter  granted  for  the  Richmond 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  Yet  the  worii  will  go  forward ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  Virginia  assume  her  former  rank  among  the  States  of  th« 
Union. 
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MEfiCANTILE  LAW   CASES. 


▲CTICMI  TO  RECOVER  THE  AMOUIIT  OF  ▲  CLEARAHCI  BOND. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  (New  York,  June  20th,  1846,)  Judge  Betts 
presiding.  This  was  a  suit  of  the  United  States  vx.  James  Mowt,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  a  clearance  bond.  The  defendant  is  captain  of  the  brig  Poultney,  and 
tailed  from  Baltimore  for  Lisbon  ;  and.  on  leaving  Baltimore,  gave  the  usual  clear- 
ance-bond for  bringing  back  his  crew  to  the  tirst  port  he  touched  at,  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States.  The  bond  contains  a  proviso  that  the  captain  shall  be  ez- 
eosed  for  not  bringing  back  any  of  the  crew,  if  he  can  give  clear  proof  that  the 
seamen  not  brought  tMick  had  died,  deserted,  were  imprisoned  in  a  foreifn  port,  or 
were  discharged  with  the  consent  of  an  American  consul.  New  York  was  the 
first  port  the  Poultney  touched  at  on  her  return  from  Lisbon,  and  the  captain 
coala  not  produce  Charles  Smith,  who  had  been  one  of  his  crew  when  leaving 
Baltimore.  The  defence  set  up  was,  that  Smith  had  contracted  a  certain  disease 
at  Lisbon,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  him  there. 

The  Court  chared  that  this  excuse  did  not  come  within  any  of  the  provisos  of 
the  clearance  bond,  and  the  jury  therefore  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  amount  of 
the  penalty,  $400. 


BRmSH  ADMnULLTY  COURT.^^THE  COROORDUL— 61LV10E. 

This  was  an  American  vessel,  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo,  bound  on  a  vo3rage 
from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  United  Sutes.  About  3  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  26th  of 
January  last,  she  got  on  the  north  end  of  the  Arklow  bank,  and  there  lay  thump- 
hig  heavily  for  some  time.  She  made  about  four  feet  of  water,  but  the  master  and 
erew,  by  throwing  overboard  a  quantity  of  salt,  constituting  part  of  the  cargo,  got 
her  oior  without  any  assistance.  Having  done  so,  they  proceeded  to  the  port  of 
Holyhead,  with  various  signals  flying.  These  were  observed  from  the  telegra]^ 
station,  when  five  pilots  and  ten  men  put  off  in  two  boats,  and  boarded  her  between 
the  North  and  South  Stack,  and,  by  their  exertions,  aided  by  the  crew,  succeeded 
in  bringinjGf  the  vessel  in  safety  to  Holyhead.  For  these  services,  a  tender  was 
made  of  j&lOO,  which  was  refused,  and  an  action  brought  for  J&640.  The  value 
of  the  property  salved  exceeded  £21,000.  The  principal  points  in  dispute  were, 
the  nature  of  the  signals  hoisted,  the  danger  incurred  by  the  salvors  in  boarding, 
and  the  propriety  of  anchoring  the  vessel  outside  the  harbor.  The  learned  judge 
(Lushington)  said,  that  looking  at  the  skill  shown,  and  considering  that  among 
the  salvors  there  were  five  pilots,  and  that  a  successful  service  had  been  rendered 
to  a  valuable  cargo,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  tender  was  insufficient,  and  he 
should  decree  an  additional  £100. 


SALVAGE.— THE  AJfERICAN  SHIP  CHARLES  WILLIAM. 

This  American  ship,  of  the  value,  with  the  cargo,  of  £4,970,  got  into  difiicul- 
tie!<  in  the  month  of  November  last,  and  was  aided  by  the  pilot-b^  and  was  pla- 
ced in  safety,  passing  through  NichoFs  Gap,  and  taken  into  Yarmouth.  The 
salvors  were  the  crew  of  the  Caroline,  fishing-smack,  which  sustained  damage  in 
rendering  aid,  to  the  extent  of  £45,  and  lost  employment  in  her  usual  avocation. 
A  tender  of  £75  had  been  made,  and  refused.  The  action  was  entered  for  £700. 
The  British  Admiralty  Court  went  over  the  facts,  and  decided  that  the  tender  was 
not  sufficient,  and  alloted  £105.  The  learned  judge  (at  the  motion  of  the 
Queen*s  advocate)  apportioned  the  amount  to  all  parties  interested. 
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UBBL  Off  ▲  CEABTEB-FARTT — (XUfTBAOT  OF  AFFSEIOHTMEIIT — THE    BRIG    CASGA 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  Maine  District,  Febrnary  10th,  1842,* 
before  Judge  Ware. 

In  every  contract  of  afireightment,  whether  by  charter-party  or  bill  of  lading,  the  ship  is 
by  the  marine  law  hypothecated  to  the  shipper  for  any  damage  his  goods  may  sustain 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  vessel,  or  the  fault  of  the  master  or  crew. 

If  a  vessel  is  let  on  a  contract  of  affreightment  by  charter-party,  the  owners  will  not  be 
held  responsible  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  elements,  altliough  the 
dangers  of  the  seas  are  not  expressly  excepted  by  the  charter-party. 

But  if  they  are  chargeable  with  any  neglect  or  fault,  without  which  the  loss  would  not 
have  happened,  they  will  be  liable. 

This  was  a  libel  on  a  aharteivparty.  The  master  of  the  brig  Casco  chartered 
her  to  the  libellant  for  a  voyage  to  Porto  Rico,  to  carry  a  cargo  of  lumber,  and 
from  thence  to  her  port  of  discharge  in  the  United  States,  touching  at  Turk's 
Island  for  a  cargo  of  salt,  if  requir^  by  the  charterer. 

The  voyage  wasperformed  to  Porto  Rico,  and  the  carro  delivered.  From  that 
dace  she  went  to  Turk's  Idand,  and  took  a  cargo  of  salt  On  her  return  from 
Turk's  Island  she  was  found  to  leak  so  badly,  that  a  large  part  of  the  salt  was  lost ; 
of  6,676  bushels  laden,  only  3,132  bushels  were  delivered  at  Portland,  the  defi- 
ciency amounting  to  2,544  bushels.  This  libel  was  brought  by  the  charterer 
against  the  vessel,  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss.  The  questions  of  law  which 
arose  and  were  discussed  in  the  case,  together  with  the  substance  of  the  testimony, 
appear  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 

The  case  was  argued  by  Rand  for  the  libellant,  and  T.  A.  Deblois  for  the 
respondent 

Ware,  District  Judge. — ^The  first  question  which  was  raised  and  discussed  at 
the  bar  was,  whether,  under  this  charter-party,  the  vessel  in  specie  is  liable  for 
any  loss,  which  the  charterer  may  have  sustained  from  damage  to  the  cargo,  h 
is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  respondents  that  there  was  a  oemise  of  the  vessel 
herself  to  the  charterer,  by  which  tne  possession  was  transferred  to  him ;  tiiat  he, 
under  the  charter-party,  became  owner  for  the  vo)rage,  and  thus,  his  own  carrier, 
and  consequently  if  any  damages  have  been  sustained,  from  the  fault  of  the  mas- 
ter or  crew,  his  remedy  is  solely  against  the  master,  and  not  against  the  vessel. 
This  is  a  question  which  must  be  determined  by  the  terms  of  the  intrument  itself. 

The  charter-party  is  in  its  form  somewhat  special  and  peculiar.  It  sets  forth 
that  it  is  made  between  Allen  G.  York,  the  master,  (who  is  also  a  part  owner,) 
and  John  B.  Brown,  the  libellant ;  and  the  master,  in  consideration  of  the  cove- 
nants and  a^ements  of  the  libellant,  does  covenant  and  agree  on  the  freiditing* 
and  ohartermfi;  of  said  vessel  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  (the  libellant,) 
for  a  voyage  worn  the  port  of  Portland,  "  to  one  port  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  from  tnence  to  her  port  of  discharge  in  the  United  States,  touching  at  Turk'a 
Island  for  a  cargo  of  salt,  if  required  by  the  party  of  the  second  part."  The 
charter-party  then  proceeds  to  state  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  master ; 
first,  that  the  vessel  shall  be  kept  during  the  voyage  tight,  staunch,  and  well  fitted, 
tackled  and  provided  with  every  requisite,  and  wi3i  men  and  provisions  necessary 
for  such  a  voyage ;  secondly,  that  the  whole  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cabin,  and  the  necessary  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew,  and  the  sails, 
cables,  and  provisions,  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  charterer ;  and  thirdly,  he 
engages  to  receive  on  board  all  such  lawful  goods  and  merchandise  as  the  char> 
terer  or  his  agent  may  think  proper  to  ship.    The  libellant,  on  his  part,  agrees  to 


*  The  present  decision  was  politely  furnished  for  puUication  in  the  Merchants'  Maga- 
zine, more  than  two  years  since,  but  has  been  mislaid,  or  it  would  have  appearsd  at  an 
earlier  date.    It  is  too  important  to  be  omitted. 
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fimush  cargoes  for  the  vessel  at  Pbitland  and  Porto  Rico,  or  Tark's  bland,  and  t» 
pay  for  the  charter  of  the  vessel,  $1,176,  one-half  to  be  considered  as  earned  at 
ner  port  of  discharge,  and  so  much  to  be  paid  as  may  be  required  for  the  vessel's 
diisbarsements,  and  the  balance  on  the  delivery  ot  the  cargo  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  loading  at  Portland. 

It  seems  ver^  clear  from  these  covenants,  that  the  possession  of  the  vessel  was 
intended  to  be  in  the  master.  He  is  to  victual  and  man,  he  agrees  to  receive  on 
board  such  goods  as  the  charterer  shall  choose  to  ship.  The  charterer  agrees  to 
fiimiah  the  cargoes,  to  pa^  the  expenses  of  loading  at  Portland,  and  to  Mvanca, 
at  her  ontfi^ard  port  of  delivery,  so  much  of  the  freight  as  may  be  required  for  the 
vessel's  disbursements.  Why  should  these  covenants  be  inserted,  if  the  posses- 
sion of  the  vessel  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  hirer,  and  to  be  navigated  by  him  ? 
It  is  quite  evident  that  this  charter-party  was  a  contract  of  afireightment  for  the 
transDortation  of  the  goods,  and  not  a  demise  of  the  vessel ;  that  the  owners  re- 
tainea  the  possession  under  their  master,  and  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
carriers. 

There  is,  in  the  common  form  of  charter-parties,  a  claiue  by  which  the  ship 
and  freight  are  specifically  bound  for  the  performance  of  the  covenants  in  the 
charter-party.  There  is  none  such  in  this ;  but  this  is  a  condition,  which,  by  the 
marine  law,  is  tacitly  annexed  to  every  contract  entered  into  by  the  master  for  the 
transportation  of  goods,  whether  by  bill  of  lading  or  charter-^rty.  The  ship  is 
by  operation  of  law  hypothecated  to  the  shippers  for  any  loss  they  may  sustain 
from  the  insufficiency  ot  the  vessel,  or  the  fault  of  the  roa^r  or  crew. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  this  instrument  It  is  usual  in  charter-parties 
of  affireigbtment,  as  well  as  in  bills  of  lading,  to  insert  a  clause  specially  exempt- 
ing the  master  and  owners  from  losses  occasioned  by  the  dangers  of  the  seas. 
This  instrument  contains  no  such  exception ;  but  this,  as  was  justly  contended  in 
the  argument  for  the  respondents,  is  an  exception  which  the  law  itself  silently 
supplies,  without  its  being  formally  expressed.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  law,  founded 
apon  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  principles  of  natural  justice,  that  np  man 
shall  be  heid  responsible  for  fortuitous  events  and  accidents  of  major  force,  such 
as  human  sagacity  cannot  foresee,  nor  human  prudence  provide  against,  unless 
be  expressly  agrees  to  take  these  risks  upon  himself.  Cams  forluiius  nemo  ffrm^ 
Stat.  Pothier,  Des  Ohligatums,  No.  142.  TouUier  Droit  Civile,  Voi.  6,  No.  237, 
228,— Z>^.  60,  17,  23.  Story,  Bailments,  ^  26.  There  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule  that  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  prmciple  of  the  rula  itself.  It  is  when 
the  party  to  be  charged  has  been  guilty  of  some  &ult  without  which  the  loss 
would  not  have  happened.  The  liabilities  of  the  owners  in  this  case  are  precisely 
the  same,  and  no  more  extensive  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  usual  excep- 
tion of  the  dangers  of  the  seas  had  been  inserted  m  the  charter-party. 

Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  matters,  we  come  to  the  questions  which 
have  been  principally  discussed  at  the  bar.  They  are  partly  questions  of  law  and 
partly  fact.  In  the  first  place  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  (or 
questioning  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel,  wnen  she  sailed  from  Portlsnd.  She 
was  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Fickett,  a  caulker,  before  she  was  loaded,  and  he 
states  that,  with  very  slight  repairs,  which  were  made  by  him,  she  was  in  perfect 
order  for  the  voyage.  And  in  point  of  fact,  on  her  outward  passage,  and  till  after 
she  left  Turk's  Island,  she  did  not  leak  more  than  vessels  which  are  considered 
tight  ordinarily  do.  On  the  seventh  day  after  sailing  on  her  return  voyage,  she 
was  found  to  hava  sprung  a  leak.  The  weather  was  not  at  the  time,  and  had  not 
been  tempestuous,  or  unusually  bad.  There  had  been,  part  of  the  time,  a  heavy 
head-beat  sea,  and  the  ship  at  times  labored  badly.  Occasionally  there  were  fresh 
winds,  but  not  amounting  to  a  gale.  On  the  7th  of  November,  at  8  o'cbck,  A.  M., 
it  was  found  that  the  vessel  leaked  badly. 

The  entiy  in  the  log  is,  that  the  day  commenced  with  f^h  breezes,  and  cloudy 
weather,  with  a  heavy  cross  head-beat  sea ;  at  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  took  in  fbretop- 
galfantsail,  the  brig  laboring  heavily,  tried  the  pump  every  half  hour ;  middle  part 
of  the  day  high  winds  and  heavy  head-beat  sea,  tried  the  pmnp  every  quarter  of 
ao  hour.    At  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  commenced  leaking  badly ;  donbb-reefed  the  main- 
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sail  and  single-reefed  the  foretopsail ;  two  hands  at  the  pumps.  For  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  she  kept  on  her  course  N.  W.  witfj  the  wind  at  N.  N.  E.  The 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  substantially  agrees  with  the  account  given  in  the  log. 
There  was  a  fresh  wind,  with  a  heavy  swell  of  the  sea.  The  vessel  also  had  a 
cargo  which  tried  her  strength,  but  all  these  causes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  suf- 
ficient materially  to  injure  a  strong  and  staunch  vessel. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  strained  at  that  time,  and  her 
seams  were  opened  .so  as  to  admit  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage,  the  weather  was  variable,  but  the  vessel  encountered 
none  of  unusual  severiiy  until  her  arrival  off  Cape  Cod.  There  she  met  a  heavy 
sale,  and  was  obliged  to  carry  a  preHs  of  sail  to  keep  ofiTa  lee-shore.  After  it  was 
discovered  that  the  brig  leaked,  Iruitiess  attempts  were  made  to  discover  where 
the  leak  was,  and  she  continued  to  leak  more  or  less,  until  hec  arrival  at  Portland, 
on  the  23d  of  No^mber.  The  master  then  made  a  protest,  and  called  a  survey  of 
the  vessel. 

After  the  cargo  was  discharged,  the  vessel  was  examined  and  repaired  by  the 
same  caulker,  who  examined  lier  before  the  voyage.  He  states  that  he  found  open- 
ings in  her  seams,  which  appeared  evidently  to  l^  recent,  and  showed  that  she  had 
been  strained  during  the  voyage.  There  was  a  leak,  about  a  foot  in  length,  in 
the  garboard  streak.  The  butts  and  wood  ends  were  a  little  slack,  and  wanted 
some  caulking ;  thMp  was  a  small  leak  under  the  forecastle ;  the  seams  were  a 
little  open  at  the  break  of  the  deck,  and  tlie  waterways  were  considerably  open. 
The  vessel,  on  the  whole,  bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  strained,  but  the  in- 
jury could  not  have  been  great,  as  the  caulker  used  but  thirty  pounds  of  oakum  in 
putting  her  in  good  order  for  another  voyasc,  and  the  whole  expense  of  repairs  did 
not  exceed  fourteen  dollars.  It  appears  also  that  the  ship  was  easily  kept  free  of 
water  during  the  whole  voyage  by  one  pump,  except  for  a  short  time,  when  the 
leak  was  first  discovered. 

If  the  injury  to  the  vessel  was  so  inconsiderable,  the  question  presents  itself, 
how  happened  it  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  lost  7  AH  the  witnesses 
who  examined  the  vessel  before  the  cargo  was  discharged,  agree  in  ascribing  the 
loss  to  two  causes.  First,  the  limber  holes  (which  are  small  holes  made  in  the 
under  part  of  the  floor  timbers  next  the  kelson,  making  a  passage  for  the  water  to 
flow  from  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel  back  into  the  well  J  it  appears  were 
choked  up  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the  water.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
water  which  should  h^ve  found  a  passage  back  into  the  well,  was  thus  constantly 
kept  forward  b^:ween  the  ceiling,  or  skin  of  the  vessel,  and  the  outside  planks. 
The  second  was  the  want  of  sufiicient  dunnage  at  the  bilge,  between  the  first  and 
second  thick  streaks,  in  the  forward  part  of  uie  vessel.  All  the  witnesses  agree 
that  there  was  sufiicient  dunnage  on  the  floor,  and  also  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
in  the  after  part.  But  at  the  bilge,  between  the  two  thick  Ptreaks,  from  the  main- 
mast forward,  there  was  on  the  starboard  side  about  eighty  square  feet,  and  on 
the  Urboard  skle  about  forty  square  feet  uncovered  with  dunnage.  On  examining 
the  ceiling  here,  the  seams  were  found  to  be  open.  On  the  starboard  side,  one 
seam  was  open  for  five  or  six  feet,  to  the  width  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  on 
the  larboard  side  there  was  a  seam  open  as  wide  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  and 
generally  the  ceiling  was  not  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  water  from  being 
forced  through,  by  Uie  motion  of  tlie  vessel.  The  vessel  having  a  flat  floor,  when 
she  was  sailmg  with  the  wind  on  her  beam,  and  thrown  down  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  water,  which  was  prevented  from  passing  through  the  limbers  into  the  well, 
was  washed  down  to  her  bilge,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  blown  up  through 
the  open  seams  of  her  ceiling  directly  upon  the  salt.  Nearly  all  the  witnesses 
agree  that  it  was  in  this  way  the  salt  was  lost.  And  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole 
extraordinary  wastage  was  on  the  sides  in  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel ;  the  lose 
in  the  after  part  was  not  more  than  what  ia  usual.  The  evidence  also  is,  that  the 
salt  melted  most  in  the  larboard  wing,  though  that  was  better  supplied  with  dun- 
nage than  the  other  side.  But  then  it  appears  from  the  log,  that  the  vessel,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  passage,  was  sailing  on  her  larboard  tack,  and  this 
would  naturally  occasioD  the  most  waste  there,  if  it  was  produced  by  the  blowing 
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of  tbe  water  tbrooj^  the  seams  of  the  ceiling.  On  a  view  of  the  whole  evidence^ 
it  may,  I  think,  sately  be  talcen  as  an  establir^hed  fuel,  that  the  loss  of  the  salt 
arose  from  th<^  two  causes  that  have  been  mentioned. 

Tbe  whole  ca^e,  then,  seems  to  be  reduced  to  this,  whether  the  neglect  of  the 
owners  to  provide  means  for  clearing  the  limber  holes,  and  the  neglect  of  the  mas- 
ter to  place  sufltcient  dunnage  on  the  wings  of  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel  to 
protect  the  salt  from  the  water,  are  faults  of  such  character  as  to  render  the  par- 
ties legally  responsible  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  these  very  deficiencies.  If  no 
&ult  can  be  imputed  to  the  master  or  owners  on  this  ground,  the  loss  must  be  as- 
cribed solely  to  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  and  be  borne  by  the  tthipper;  for  though 
these  dangers  were  not,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  in  terms  excepted  from 
the  responsibilities  of  the  master,  the  exception  is  made  by  the  law.  A  person  is 
never  presumed  to  take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  inevitable  casualties,  which  the 
common  law,  somewhat  irreverently,  calls  the  acts  of  God,  unless  he  expressly 
iCTees  so  to  do.  The  law  never  requires  impos.»ibilities.  Impossibilivm  nulla 
cSligatio  eM,  Dy.  50,  17,  25.  But  when  a  party  i.n  chargeable  with  a  neglect  or 
fault,  without  which  the  case  would  not  have  happened,  he  will  then  be  responsi- 
ble for  a  loss  by  inevitable  accident,  or  an  accident  of  major  force.  It  is  not  that 
the  casualty  is  imputed  to  him,  but  his  own  neglect  or  fault,  which  is  thcoccai<ion 
of  the  accident  proving  fatal.  Some  vessels  have  moveable  boards  or  plank  placed 
over  the  timbers  called  limber  boards,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  up  to  clear  the 
limbers  when  they  become  choked  ;  some  have  a  rope  or  small  chain  rove  through 
these  limber  holes  to  clear  tliem  when  necessary.  Thb  vessel  had  neither.  The 
board  over  the  limbers  was  fastened  down,  and  no  examination  was  made  to  as- 
certain whether  the  limbers  were  free  or  not.  Now,  if  the  importance  of  provhl- 
ing  a  passage  for  tbe  water  Is  such  that  grooves  are  cut  in  the  timbers  for  that 
express  purpose,  it  certainly  would  seem  to  be  a  want  of  proper  care  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  to  provide  no  means  for  keeping  them  clear ;  especially  as  thoy  are 
very  liable  to  become  stopped.  If  this  passage  had  been  kept  clear  so  as  to  ad« 
rait  the  flow  of  the  water  frtjm  the  forward  to  the  after  part  of  the  vc.«<8el,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  pump  would  have  easily  kept  her  clear.  The  accumulation  of  the 
water  forwara  would  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  of  courj«e  the  salt  would  not 
have  been  dissolved.  And  in  the  second  place,  with  respect  to  the  dunnage  :  up- 
on this  point,  a  number  of  witnesses  of  extensive  experience  in  navigation,  either 
as  ship-owners  or  ship-masters,  were  examined.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the 
dunnage  in  this  case  was  sufficient  for  a  tight  vesfsel ;  others  thought  that  the 
dunnage,  whether  the  vessel  was  tight  or  not,  for  a  cargo  of  salt,  ought  to  be  car- 
ried higher  up  upon  the  wings.  But  all  agreed  that  it  was  insufficient  if  the  ves- 
sel was  hot  tight.  It  must  be  admitted  upon  the  evidence  that  the  vessel  was 
tight  when  she  received  her  cargo,  and  that  the  leaki^  were  produced  by  straining 
with  a  heavy  cargo  and  a  heavy  swell  of  the  sea.  But  admitting  the  vessel  to  be 
tight,  it  is  still  true  that  some  water  will  find  its  way  into  a  tight  vessel ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  ceiling,  or  what,  in  the  language  of  the  sea,  is  called  the  skin  of 
the  vessel,  was  far  from  being  tight.  The  seams  were  open  to  such  a  width,  that 
in  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  the  water,  if  it  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  well 
through  the  timbers,  would  be  freely  blown  tlirough  them  upon  the  salt 

Did  then  the  master  or  the  owner  take  all  the  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the 
cargo  which  were  required  by  the  nature  of  their  engagement  ?  The  duty  of  the 
owners,  under  a  contract  of  affreightment  by  a  charter-party,  is  to  provide  a  ves- 
sel tight  and  staunch,  and  every  way  fit  and  prepared  for  the  particular  service  for 
which  she  is  hired.  The  seaworthiness  of  tne  vessel,  and  her  fitness  for  the  par- 
ticular voyage,  is  a  term  of  the  contract  implied  by  law.  The  common  law  holds 
the  owner  to  a  warranty  in  this  particular,  and  though  the  vessel  may  have  been 
examined  before  sailing,  bj  skilful  shipwrights,  and  pronounced  by  them  every 
way  fit  for  the  voyage,  yet  if  the  goods  of  a  shipper  are  injured  from  some  latent 
defect  of  the  vessel,  the  better  opinion  is  that  the  owner  will  be  responsible.  3 
KenTs  Comm,,  205  and  213.  Curtiss,  Ryrhts  of  Seamfn,  "202.  5  East,  428. 
Lyon  vs.  Metis.  And  this  warranty  against  latent  defects  is  held  by  Pothier  to 
result  from  the  nature  of  the  contract    In  every  contract  of  letting  and  hiring^ 
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the  letter  niidertakes  that  the  thing  let  is  fit  for  the  purpose  f6r  which  it  is  hiieil. 
Pothier.-^Ctmtrat,  Charte  Parties,  No.  30.  Contract  de  Lonage,  No,  110—112. 
And  then  with  respect  to  the  stowage  of  the  goods,  the  master  is  held  to  the  most 
exact  care  and  dili^nce,  and  it  is  particularly  his  duty  to  provide  proper  dunnage 
to  prevent  the  goods  from  being  injured  by  tlie  leakagre.  Abbot  on  Shipping,  Part 
3,  Chap,  3,  S.  3,  P,  224.  The  degree  of  care  will," of  course,  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  cargo,  some  goods  bein?  more  liable  to  injury  by  exposure  to  wet,  thaa 
others.  My  opinion  upon  the  whole  is,  that  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
to  provide  means  by  which  the  limbers  might  be  kept  open  so- as  to  leave  a  free 
passage  for  the  water  from  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel  to  the  well,  and  the 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  provide  proper  dunnage  for  the  wings  of  thtf 
forward  part  of  the  vessel,  are  such  neglects  as  rexuler  them  legally  responslMe 
for  a  loss  that  may  be  ascribed  directly  to  those  deficiencies. 
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MEASOBMS  OF  OOMMSKCJAL  POLICY  ADOFTEO  BT  THS  AUMUnSTRATION  FASTT — THE  SUB-TBBA* 
StTRT — MOMPICATJOH  OF  THE  TABIFF  OF  1842 — WARBHOUSmo  SYSTEM,  AND  THS  LOAN  BILI. 
—CHANGES  EFFECTED  BY  THE  TARIFF— THE  IRON  TRADE— THE  AD  VALOREM  PRINCIPLE — 
OUR  TRADE  WTTH  ENGLAND — EXPORT  OF  TOBACCO  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN — ENGLISH  TOBACCO 
TRADE — FACILrnBS  OF  THE  WARKHODSING  SYSTEM — WESTERN  PRODUCE — BREAD-STUFFS 
FROM  WESTERN  STATES — INFLXniNCE  OF  THE  CURRENCY  ON  COMMERCE — THE  8UB-TREASU* 
RY — MEXICAN  WAR,  STa,  ETC. 

j  During  the  month  which  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  our  last  article,  those 
('  great  measures  of  commercial  policy  which  were  espoused  by  the  party  victodous 
'  at  the  last  general  election,  have  become  laws.  These  are,  the  sub-treasury  plaa 
of  finance  for  the  federal  treasury,  the  modification  of  the  tarifi^of  1842.  the  ware- 
;  housing  system,  and  the  loan  bill.yT he  features  of  these  laws  are  generally  well 
understood ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in  tliis  place,  to  explain  in 
detail  their  provisions.  The  specie  clause  of  the  sub-treasury  law  does  not  come 
into  operation  until  January,  1847.  The  final  passage  of  these  lawe  was  unat- 
tended by  any  marked  change  in  any  of  the  markets.  There  were  attempts  by 
political  partisans  to  promote  a  panic  feeling,  seconded  by  speculators,  for  selfish 
purposes ;  but  without  success.  From  the  time  the  election  of  November,  1844, 
(turning  upon  those  principles  involved  in  the  laws  in  question,)  was  decided  in 
fiivor  of  the  party  now  in  power,  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  then  made  was 
looked  upon  as  certain.  They  involved  great  changes — ^no  less  than  an  entire 
and  radical  change  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country.  Instead  of  a  system 
of  protection  to  home  industry,  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  principle  was  avowed. 
Instead  of  a  recognition  and  support  of  the  paper  sjrstem,  its  entire  abandonment 
and  disuse  by  the  government  was  looked  for.  Instead  of  the  requirement  of 
heavy  cash  securities,  and  the  payment  ui  full  of  duties  on  all  imported  goods  as 
Boon  as  they  arrived,  the  system  of  warehousing,  without  payment  of  duties,  for 
a  year,  was  anticipated.  ,/Each  one  of  these  measures  was  sufiicient,  if  we  a]k)w 
foil  weight  to  the  importance  of  governmental  enactments,  to  convulse  the  whole 
country,  and  bankrupt  large  classes,  engaged  in  individual  pursuits.  Neverthe- 
loss,  the  government  p(^cy  involved  in  all  three  has  taken  place,  after  a  discussion 


of  mny  montlHi ;  and  the  aetaal  flite  of  the  mtricetfl,  the  |Hriee  of  mao^,  ths  \ 
aetivitjr  of  trade,  the  value  of  property,  and  the  employaeiit  of  industry,  do  net  j 
«vince  that  any  apprehensions  of  practically  bad  efibcts  exist  among  capitatists  I 
«iid  oWBere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  the  government ; 
is  fixed,  and  cannot  again  be  disturbed,  at  least  for  some  years,  afibrds  a  feeling  of ' 
vriief  that  more  than  eonnterfoalances  any  remaining  apprsbensions  of  deletenoua  . 
eflbcts  from  the  enactments  that  have  been  perfected.  /The  change  which  has 
been  efiected  in  duties  on  leading  articles  is,  after  all,  not  large— as,  for  instance, 
the  price  of  pig  iron  in  Liverpool  in  July,  1846,  was  £4  16s.  per  ton,  or  $22  80. 
On  this,  the  duty  was  $9  per  ton.  The  price  of  the  same  article  is  bow  £4  Is., 
or  $20  96 ;  and  the  30  per  cent,  charged  under  the  new  taril^  on  cost  here,  wifl 
amount  to  $7  per  ton.  Refined  English  bars  are  quoted  abroad  at  £\Q  16s.,  or 
$61  60 ;  and  the  duty,  at  30  per  cent,  will  amount  to  near  $19,  against  $26.  The 
quotation  for  similar  iron  in  August,  1846,  in  Liverpool,  was  £11  10s.,  cm  which 
30  per  cent  duty  here  would  amount  to  $20,  against  $26,  actually  paid.  Theie 
is  nothing  in  these  changes  seriously  to  afi^ct  the  iron  interest,  nor  are  the  changes 
great  on  any  other  articles,  unless  it  may  be  coarse  cottons,  which  will  pay  26  per 
cent  against  48,  which  the  virtual  specific  duties  under  the  old  tariff  actually 
amounted  to.  On  many  articles,  the  duties  have  been  advanced.  This  is  moie 
particularly  the  case  in  relation  to  imports  from  France.  The  tirade  with  that 
country  is  usually  what  is  called  an  un&vorable  trade ; — that  is,  what  we  receive 
from  France  is  more  than  the  amount  we  send  her  directly.  The  apparent  bal- 
ance she  draws  from  London ;  for  there  the  account  is  revened.  The  French 
papers  already  complain  of  what  they  suppose  an  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
this  government  towards  that  country ;  but  no  such  hostile  intentions  can  be  fairly 
mscribed  to  it.  The  principle  on  which  the  duties  were  apparently  adjusted  was, 
to  charge  articles  of  luxury  as  high  a  duty  as  would  suffice  to  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue ;  and  most  of  the  imports  from  France  fall  under  this  head  of 
luxuries.  Appfehensions  have  been  expressed  that,  under  the  ad  valorem  princi- 
ple adhered  to  in  the  tariff,  so  great  frauds  would  be  committed,  that,  while  the 
country  should  be  inundated  with  goods,  the  government  would  derive  no  revenue. 
That  frauds  to  some  extent  will  exist,  there  \b  no  reason  to  doubt.  They  always 
do  exist,  and  never  to  a  greater  extent  than  when  duties  exorbitantly  high  afbrd 
large  profito  to  the  illicit  trader.  Undervaluations  of  invoice  cannot  teke  place,  to 
afford  much  profit  to  the  importer  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  only  by  pre- 
supposing the  grossest  negligence  or  collusion,  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  o^ceis 
—as,  for  instance,  the  price  of  pig  iron  is  stated  and  well  known  to  be  j£4  78.  per 
ton  m  Liverpool.  This  could  not  be  understated  in  an  invoice,  in  any  material 
degree,  without  the  fraud  becoming  self-evident ; — so  of  most  other  articles.  The 
reduction  of  duties  has  diminished  the  profit  of  smuggling,  and  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  attempts  to  smuggle  will  therefore  increase.  The  state  of 
a&irs  in  England  is  such,  as  to  lead  to  the  prospect  of  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  American  produce,  and  an  improved  value  in  the  raw  cottcui 
and  tobacco  exported.  The  trade  with  England  now  is  uniformly  in  favor  of  the 
United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  Great  Britain  buys  of  the  United  States  a  value 
of  produce  much  larger  than  the  amount  of  British  goods  purchased  by  the 
American  Union  of  her.  The  balance  is  usually  discharged  by  the  acceptance 
in  London  of  American  billB  running  firom  China  to  Europe,  on  the  Amerioati 
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onedlts  there  crealed.  The  general  modification  of  the  Eloglish  daties  upon  all 
American  produce  except  tobacco,  the  removal  of  duties  on  cotton,  and  the  pros^ 
pective  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  all  tend  both  to  the  increased  consumption  of 
produce,  and  the  enhancement  of  its  value.  The  abolition  of  the  English  com 
laws  tends  directly  to  the  cheapening  of  food,  through  the  competition  of  foreign 
produce.  The  efiect  of  reducing  the  price  of  food  in  England  is  uniformly  to  pro- 
mote the  consumption  of  goods,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  raw  material.  Hence 
the  direct  effect  is,  by  increasing  the  export  of  farm  produce  to  England,  to  im- 
prove the  value  of  cotton  in  that  market.  By  this  double  process,  the  American 
credits  in  England  are  swollen  in  amount.  The  principle  of  protection  in  Eng- 
land has  been  abandoned,  and  the  question  of  revenue  is  that  which  now  alone 
governs  the  charge  upon  any  particular  article.  This  points  to  a  great  and  im- 
portant change  in  favor  of  the  United  States  trade — we  allude  to  the  position  of 
the  tobacco  interest  Of  all  articles  of  modem  commerce,  that  article  has  been 
snhject  to  the  most  onerous  burdens  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Eu- 
rope. The  duties  upon  it  in  England  are  72^  cents  per  pound,  being  probably 
1,000  per  cent ;  and  it  is  possibly  the  only  article  which  would  bear  such  a  bnr^ 
den,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  substitute,  and  the  comparatively 
small  quantities  consumed  by  each  person  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  yields  to 
the  English  government  one-sixth  part  of  their  customs  revenue.  As  a  question 
of  revenue,  of  which  that  government  is  always  in  want,  probably  the  tobacco 
tax  is  one  of  the  most  judicious ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  so  high,  as  measure- 
ably  to  defeat  its  own  object  It  promotes  smuggling  to  an  inordinate  extent,  and 
not  only  deprives  the  treasury  of  its  dues,  but  demoralizes  the  people.  For  many 
years,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  has  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  matter ;  and 
there  is  now  every  prospect  that  a  great  modification  in  those  duties  will  take 
place.  As  an  instance  of  the  course  of  the  tobacco  trade,  we  extract  from  official 
tables  the  quantities  of  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States  to  England,  the 
quantities  imported  into  England,  the  quantities  re-exported,  and  those  entered  for 
consumption : — 


BXrOKT  FROM  V.  STATES. 

GREAT  BRITAnr. 

import 

Re-export 

C0MUIDpt*B. 

Jffhdt. 

/.*«. 

Lk». 

u». 

u$. 

1841,... 

41,681 

50,017,200 

43.935,151 

•  10.890,171 

21371,438 

1842,... 

36,086 

43.303,200 

39,526,968 

9.130,210 

22.013.146 

1843,... 

21,029 

25.234,800 

43.755,735 

8,702,769 

22.691,517 

1844,... 

38,584 

46,300  800 

33,813,614 

7,840.377 

24,535,116 

1845,... 

26,111 

33,333,200 

10,717,001 

6,518.016 

19,749.586 

Total, 198,209,200        171,748.469  43.081.537         111,060,803 

The  United  States  fiscal  year  1841  commenced  October  1, 1840.  In  1842,  the 
year  was  changed,  to  commence  July  1.  The  figures  for  1843  are  nine  months, 
only.  The  year  1845  ends  June  30,  and  the  English  years  all  end  January  5, 
with  the  exception  of  1845,  for  which  the  figures  are  for  nine  months,  ending 
September  30 ;  by  which  time  the  exports  that  led  the  United  States  June  30, 
had  arrived  out  The  result  is,  that  the  whole  imports  into  England  are  27,000,000 
lbs.  less  than  the  exports  of  the  United  States  alone  thither.  This  gives  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  frauds  that  must  be  perpetrated.  It  is  true  that  nearly  aU 
the  tobacco  consumed  by  England  comes  from  the  United  Stales.    The  general 
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diftncter  of  the  En^ish  tobacco  trade  may  be  seen  in  the  following  'figures,  for. 
the  year  1841  :-^ 

Importi  into  Great  Britahi  from  United  States, Ibe.        42,132,969 

•*  "  "  all  other  countries, 1,802,182 

Total  import, 43,935,151 

Entered  for  coMumption 21,871,438 

Balance, 22,063,712 

Export  to  Germany, Ibe.  684,103 

••       Holland, 1,251,251 

Belgium, 88  .416 

••       Spain, 2.512,556 

"       West  Coast  of  Africa, 978,430 

"       all  other, 4,582,4)5 

Total, ^ 10,890,171 

Remaining  in  bond, 11,173,541 

Under  an  ample  warehooBing  system,  England  exports  in  her  vessels  to  other 
countries,  of  United  States  tobacco,  half  as  mach  aa  is  entered  for  her  own  con- 
samption.  If,  now,  the  duties  are  reduced  to  a  reasonable  rate,  the  consumption 
in  England  may,  with  the  general  prosperity,  reasonably  be  supposed  to  increase 
largely ;  making,  with  the  increased  purchase  of  bread-8tufi*8,  the  improved  value 
of  cotton,  dtc,  a  much  larger  balance  in  favor  of  the  Union,  which  must  be  paid 
for  British  goods.  The  returns  of  produce  sold  abroad  must  be  made  to  the  own- 
ers in  something  of  value,  and  a  trade  can  remain  permanently  healthy  only  when 
those  returns  are  in  the  products  of  national  industry.  The  reduction  of  the  tarifi* 
ia  calculated  to  facilitate  the  import  of  goods  in  payment,  and  we  cannot  see  that 
frauds  to  any  extent  can  exist  in  the  collection  of  the  duties. 

The  operation  of  the  warehousing  bill  cannot  seriously  afibct  the  revenues  of 
the  government,  because  goods  wanted  for  consumption  will  not  remain  in  ware- 
bouse  long.  The  facilities  ofiered  by  that  system  will  tend  more  to  promote  the 
carrying  trade  than  to  afllect  the  markets  here  directly.  A  greater  quantity  of 
goods  will  doubtless  be  imported,  when  not  compelled  to  pay  cash  duties  on  ar- 
rival. The  goods  thus  collected  in  warehouse,  at  low  expenses,  will  afibrd  en- 
hanced facilities  for  a  carrying  trade ;  but  the  quantity  taken  out  for  consumption 
will  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  internal  demand.  This,  again,  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  state  of  the  currency  and  the  prices  of  produce.  On  the  latter, 
depend  the  means  of  the  great  mass  of  consumers  to  buy  goods.  The  three  great 
staples  of  the  South  and  Southwest — cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice — ^promise  good 
prices,  through  the  eflects  of  returning  prosperity  in  England,  where  the  chief 
sales  of  those  articles  are  eflected.  With  improved  prices  for  those  articles,  the 
Southern  trade  will  become  more  active ;  and  the  demand  for  warehouFed  goods, 
as  well  as  those  of  domestic  manufacture,  more  prompt  and  elective.  The  prices 
of  Western  produce,  unfortunately,  do  not  promise  so  well.  The  demand,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  is  not  commensurate  to  the  enormous  supply  which  the 
active  industry  of  an  inlelligont  population  draws  from  a  most  prolific  soil.  The 
prices  last  year  were  very  low.  Until  the  harvest  began,  the  low  prices  seemed 
to  discourage  shippers  and  forwarders  from  very  active  operations ;  but,  with  the 
new  crops,  reports  from  England  advanced  prices,  and  induced  active  purchases ; 
by  which  the  fanners,  for  the  moet  part,  disposed  of  their  produce  at  good  prices. 
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The  result  has  been  the  receipt  of  quantities  unusually  large,  at  constantly  falling 
prices,  involving  millers  and  forwarders  in  severe  losses ;  and  these  large  supplies 
are  hanging  over  the  market  at  a  time  when  crops  equally  as  prolific  are  about 
coming  into  market.  For  these,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  farmers 
will  obtain  prices  so  good,  in  the  average,  as  last  year.  The  quantity  of  In^ad- 
Btufls  received  from  the  Western  States,  at  the  two  great  outlets  of  the  New  York 
canals,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  are  as  follows,  to  August  Ist : — 

im.  1846. 

Baflklo.  Oswego.  N.Orie&ns.       BnflUo.  Oswego.  N.Orlmfts. 

Flour, bWfl.    263,650  133,196  497,471       681,640  190,025  912,966 

Wheat, bush.    671,370  17,702  182,661     1,311,790  163,081  1,195,005 

Corn, ., 21,685  5,031  1,142,901       638,743  240,589  3,439,954 

Oats 10,765         411,826       176,583  690,267 

The  total  receipts  at  these  three  points  compare  as  follows : — 

Tears.  Flour.  Wheat  Com.  Oats. 

1845, 894,317  871,733  1,169,617  422,591 

1846, 1,683,931  2,669^76  4,319^6  8663&0 


1846. 

1846. 

228,948 

310,954 

550,846 

769.130 

33,698 

86,459 

Increase,.  799,614  1,798,143  3,149,669  444,259 

This  increase  of  flour  and  wheat,  expressed  in  bushels  of  wheat,  is  equal  to 
5,796,213 ;  or,  say  724,626  English  quarters.  The  inspections  at  three  other 
points  were  as  follows : — 

FLOUR  imFBCTfD. 

Philadelphia,  January  Ist  to  July  Ist, » bbls. 

Baltimore,  July  Ist  to  June  30, 

GreorgetowD,  D.  C,  July  Ist  to  June  30 

Total, 813,492     1,166,543 

This  presents  an  excess  of  near  1,765,255  bushels  over  last  year,  or  220,632 
quarters.  These  two  items  make  an  increase  of  1,020,246  quarters  of  wheat  over 
the  receipts  last  year.  This  excess  for  half  a  season  is  equal  to  one-half  the 
whole  quantity  reported  by  the  English  consuls  resident  in  Europe  as  the  surplus 
of  all  the  grain  countries  of  that  continent ;  and  this  is  an  excess  over  last  year, 
when  the  supply  for  the  home  consumption  of  the  United  States  was  so  great,  as 
to  depress  prices  consideraUy.  These  figures  indicate  the  elasticity  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  United  States,  and  their  capacity  to  supply  the  wants  of 
Europe  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  international  trade  is,  however,  greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  cur* 
fencies  of  two  countries  trading  together.  Wh^^  the  currencies  of  both  are 
equal  to  each  other,  the  prices  of  commodities  may  be  supposed  to  be  influenced 
only  by  the  demand  and  supply,  and  the  cost  of  producing  any  pardcular  article 
only  by  the  natural  advanta^ces  and  facilities  of  either  country.  When  prices  are 
to  be  designated  in  money,  it  is  necessary  that  the  relative  supply  of  that  cuf* 
roncy  to  the  cc^nmodities  in  one  country  should  be  the  same  as  m  the  other. 
When  the  currency  is  full,  or,  in  other  words,  money,  whether  in  the  fonn  of  tl» 
precious  metals  or  paper,  is  plenty,  it  is,  like  all  other  articles,  cheap ;  or,  prioee 
of  commodities  are  high.  Unless  money  is  equally  plenty  in  the  other  country., 
the  general  level  o{  prices  will  be  high ;  er  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
merchants,  who  traoMct  the  oommeroe  of  the  world,  to  import  goods,  aad  lass  at 
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to  export  them ;  because  the  money  for  which  they  exchange  goods  is  then  more 
easily  to  be  had.  Hence,  whatever  favors  an  abundant  currency,  induces  im- 
ports, and  discourages  exports.  The  removal  or  reduction  pf  duties  tend  to  give 
to  the  currency  a  more  direct  influence  upon  the  state  of  commerce.  The  opera-  . 
tkm  of  the  sub-treasmy  law  is  avowedly  to  steady  the  currency,  by  making  the  . 
procioos  metal  more  active  and  valuable  as  a  currency,  and  by  discouraging  that  ; 
portion  of  the  circulating  medium  composed  of  paper.  The  direct  effect  is  to  ' 
zeraove  from  priees  all  that  artificial  aid  which  they  receive  from  a  free  issue  of  ; 
bank  paper,  and  therefore  to  leave  the  import  trade  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
effective  demand  for  those  foreign  goods  which,  in  a  dear  currency,  can  be  fur- 
nished to  bettor  advantage  from  abroad  than  in  this  country.  This  efl^ct  of  the 
sub-treasury  law  will  doubtless  counteract  the  reductions  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  tariff.  The  specie  clause  of  the  law  cannot,  however,  be  rigidly  applied, 
60  long  as  the  government  issues  treasury-notes.  The  law  authorizing  the  issue 
of  Si  1,000,000  of  notes,  provides  that  they  shall  not  bear  more  than  6  per  cent 
interest,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  public  dues.  These  notes  can,  doubtless,  to 
the  extent  of  $15,000,000,  be  held  at  par  in  the  exchanges,  at  a  nominal  interest. 
They  are  very  desirable  for  that  purpose.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that,  al- 
though all  interest  ceased  on  the  old  issues  in  August,  1843,  yet  there  are  still 
near  $500,000  of  these  notes  outstanding.  Whenever  the  money-market  is 
tight,  or  the  notes  are  so  abundant  as  to  fall  1  or  2  per  cent  below  par,  they  will 
become  the  chief  medium  of  payment  to  the  government.  Merchants  will  not 
trouble  themselves  to  procure  treasury-notes  to  pay  duties,  unless  there  is  a  proit 
to  be  made  by  it  The  progress  of  the  Mexican  war  will  probably  involve  the 
Issue  of  a  sum  larger  than  the  $11,000,000  authorized,  even  although  the  rumors 
now  current,  in  relation  to  a  proposed  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  should  prove  to 
be  correet.  The  rumors  state,  as  a  basis  of  agreement,  that  the  United  States 
government  shall  assume,  and  pay  to  its  own  citizens,  the  claims  due  them  from 
Mexico,  and  in  return  to  receive  both  Caliiomias,  and  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  a  boundary.  This  settlement  would  involve  the  issue,  by  the  United  States 
government,  of  some  $2,000,000  of  stock  to  the  claimante,  in  addition  to  the 
war  expenses.  It  is  obvious  that  the  issue  of  treasury-notes  in  payment  of  the 
services  of  volunteers,  and  government  expenses  generally,  operates  directly  as 
an  increase  of  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  the  issues,  and  therefore  must  coun- 
teract that  stringent  effect  of  the  sub-treasury  kw  which  appears  to  be  appre- 
hended in  some  quarters.  It  is  also  the  case  that  there  was  in  the  government 
deposit  banks  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury,  August  1st,  some  $7,500,000.  This 
money  had  been  doubtless  loaned  out  by  the  banks ;  and,  as  the  expenditures  of 
the  government  continue  to  exceed  its  revenues,  this  balance  must  be  called  in 
from  those  loans,  and  expended  in  different  channels-— an  operation  that  may  pro- 
duce some  pressure  in  certain  quarters.  The  general  tendency  now,  however, 
seems  to  be,  for  money  to  accumulate  in  the  lumds  of  capitalists,  whence  it  will 
be  offered,  probably,  che^>er. 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  OF  1846. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  B.  B.  French,  Clerk  of  the  Honse  of  Repreaen- 
tatives,  for  the  following  authentic  copy  of  **  An  act  reducing  the  duty  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes."  It  comes  to  us  with  the  endorsement  of  that  gentloman ; 
and,  as  corrected,  is  precisely  as  it  passed  both  Houses,  and  was  signed  by  the 
President. 

All   ACT  REDUCIWO  THB  DUTY  OW  IMPORTS,  AND  FOR  OTHER   PURPOSES.* 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  in 
lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  Uw  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  and 
on  such  as  may  now  be  exempt  from  duty,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  pnid,  on 
the  (roods,  wares,  and  merchandise  herein  enumerated  and  provided  for,  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  the  foUowing  rates  of  duty :  that  is  to  say — 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Schedule  A,  a  duty  of  one  hundred 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Schedule  B,  a  duty  of  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

On  good?,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Schedule  C,  a  duty  of  t?tirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Schedule  D,  a  duty  of  iwenty-fivs 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Schedule  E,  a  duty  of  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Schedule  F,  a  duty  of  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Schedule  G,  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  ^ 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Schedule  H,  a  duty  cXfve  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Schedule  I,  shall  be  exempt 
from  duty. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  ond  paid,  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandi^^e  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  invoice  or  entry  shall 
not  contain  the  weight,  or  quantity,  or  measure  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  now 
weighed,  or  measured,  or  gauged,  the  same  shall  be  weighed,  gauged,  or  measured,  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  in  lieu  of  the  bounty  heretofore  authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation  of 
pickled  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  allowed,  on  the  exporta- 
tion thereof,  if  cured  with  foreign  salt,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on 
.the  salt,  and  no  more ;  to  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported 
after  the  pasnage  of  this  set,  and  which  may  be  in  the  public  stores  on  the  second  day  of 
December  next,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  duty  upon  the  entry  thereof  than  if  the  same 
were  imported  respectively  after  that  day. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An 
act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposiox 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  piirposes,**  approved  August  thirty,  eighteen  hundred  ana 
forty-two,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  so  far  modified,  that  all  goods  imported  from 

*  This  bill,  as  corrected,  is  precisely  as  it  passed  both  Houses.  B.  B.  French. 
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this  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  (Spe  Horn  may  remain  in  the  public  stores  for  the 
q)ace  of  one  year,  instead  of  the  term  of  tixty  day? ,  prescribed  in  the  said  section ;  and  that 
ail  goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  may  remain  in  the 
public  stores  one  year,  instead  of  the  term  of  ninety  days,  prescribed  in  the  said  section. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  consignee,  or 
agent  of  imports  which  have  been  actually  purchased,  on  entry  of  the  same,  to  make  such 
addition  in  the  entry,  to  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  as,  in  his  opinion,  may 
raise  the  same  to  the  true  market-value  of  such  imports  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
countr>'  whence  the  importation  ahall  have  been  made,  or  in  which  the  goods  imported 
shall  have  been  originally  manufactured  or  produced,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  to  add 
thereto  all  costs  and  chafes  which,  under  existing  laws,  would  form  part  of  the  true  value 
at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  which  the  duties  should  be  assessed. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  witiiin  whose  district  the  same  may  be  imported 
or  entered  to  cause  the  dutiable  value  of  such  imports  to  be  sppraiged,  estimated,  and  as- 
certained, in  aocordance  with  the  provisions  of  exi^fting  laws ;  and  if  the  appraised  value 
thereof  shall  exceed,  by  ten  per  centum  or  more,  the  value  so  declared  on  the  entry,  then, 
in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  value ;  Provided^  never' 
ihelesSt  That  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  duty  be  assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than 
the  invoice  value ;  any  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstnnding. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  deputies  of  any  collector,  naval  officer,  or 
surveyor,  and  the  clerks  employed  by  any  collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  or  appraiser, 
who  are  not  by  existing  laws  required  to  be  sworn,  shall,  before  entering  upon  their  re- 
spective duties,  or,  if  already  employed,  before  continuing  in  the  discharge  thereof,  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affiinnatioo  faithfully  and  diligently  to  perform  such  duties,  and 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States;  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  admiuistered  by  the  collector  of  the  port  or 
district  where  the  said  deputies  or  clerks  may  be  employed,  and  shall  be  of  a  form  ^m 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  flf 

Sec  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  officer  or  other  person  connected  witRne 
navy  of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretence,  import  in  any  ship  or  vessel  of  the 
United  States  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  duty. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  repugnant  to  the 
pfovisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sehedole  A.— <One  hundred  per  eentom  ad  valorem.) 

Brandy,  and  other  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  or  other  materials. 
Cordials,  abeynthe,  arrack,  curacoa,  kirscbenwasser,  liqueurs,  maraschino,  ratifia,  tnd 
all  other  spirituous  beverages  of  a  similar  character. 

Sehedale  B.— (Forty  per  eentam  ad  valorem.) 

Alabaster  and  spar  ornaments.  Manufact|ree  of  cedar-wood,  granadilla. 

Almonds.  ebonv,  mahogany,  rose-wood,  and  satin- 
Anchovies,  sardines,  and  all  other  fish  pre-        wood. 

served  in  oil.  Nutmegs. 

Camphor,  refined.  Pimento. 

Cassia.  Prepared  vegetables,  meats,  potiltry,  and 

Cloves.  game,  sealed,  or  enclosed  in  cans,  or  oth- 
Composition  tops  for  tablet  or  other  articles        erwise. 

of  furniture.  Pnines. 

Comfits,  sweetmeats,  or  fruit  preserved  in    Raisins. 

sugar,  brandy,  or  molasses.  Scagliola  tops  for  tables  or  other  articles  of 

Currants.  furniture. 

Dates.  Segars,  snuff,  paper  segars,  and  all  other 
Figs.  manufactures  of  tobacco. 
Ginjer  root,  dried  or  green.  Wines — Burgundy, Champagne, claret,  Ma- 
Glass,  cut  deirs.  Port,  sherry,  and  all  other  wines. 
Mace.  and  imitations  of  wines. 

Sehedale  C— (Thirty  per  eentam  ad  valorem.) 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  in  casks  or  bottles.  other  metal. 

Argentine,  Alabatta,  or  German  silver,  ma-  Articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children, 

niifactured  or  unmsnnfactured.  of  whatever  material  composed,  made  np. 

Articles  embroidered  with  gold,  silveri  or  or  made  wholly,  or  in  part|  by  hand. 
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Aflies'akins. 

Balsams,  cosmetics,  essences,  extracts,  per- 
fumes, pastes,  and  tinctures,  used  either 
for  the  toilet  or  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Baskets,  and  all  other  articles  composed  of 
grass,  osier,  palm-leaf,  straw,  whalebone, 
or  willow,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Bay  rum. 

Beads,  of  amber,  composition,  or  wax,  and 
all  other  beads. 

Benzoates. 

Bologna  sausages. 

Bracelets,  braids,  chains,  curls,  or  ringlets, 
composed  of  hair,  or  of  which  hair  is  a 
component  part. 

Braces,  suspenders,  webbing,  or  other  fa- 
brics, composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  In- 
dia rubber,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds. 

Cameos,  real  and  imitation,  and  mosaics, 
real  and  imitation,  when  set  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  other  metal 

Canes  and  sticks  for  walking,  finished  or 
unfinished. 

Capers,  pickles,  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Caps,  hats,  mu&,  and  tippets  of  fur,  and 

« other  manufactures  of  fur,  or  of  wtiioh 
shall  be  a  component  material. 
gloves»  leggins^  mils,  socks,  stockings, 
wove  shirts  and  drawers,  and  all  similar 
articles  made  on  frames,  worn  by  men, 
women,  or  children,  and  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Card  cases,  pocket  books,  shell  boxes,  sou- 
venirs, and  all  similar  articles,  of  what- 
ever material  composed. 

Carpets,  carpeting,  hearth  rugs,  bed-sides, 
and  other  portions  of  carpeting,  being  ei- 
ther AubusBon,  Brussels,  ingrain,  Saxony, 
Turkey,  Venetian,  Wilton,  or  any  other 
similar  fabric  . 

Carriages,  and  parts  of  oatriages^ 

Cayenne  pepper. 

Cheese. 

Cinnamon. 

Clocks,  and  parts  of  clooks. 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  wearing  apparel 
of  every  description,  of  whatever  material 
composed,  made  up  or  manufactured, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  tailor,  seamp* 
stress,  or  manufacturer. 

Coach  and  harness  furniture,  of  ail  kinds. 

CoaL 

Coke  and  culm  of  cool. 

Combe  of  all  kinds. 

Compodtions  of  glass  or  paste,  when  set 

Confectionary  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Coral,  cut  or  manufactured. 

Corks. 

Cotton  cords,  gimps,  and  gaBooiif. 

Coart^>la8ter. 

Crayons  of  all  kioda. 


Cutlery  of  all  kinds. 

Diamonds,  gems,  pearis,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  imitations  of  precinos 
stones,  when  set  in  gold,  silver,  or  other 
metal. 

Dolls,  and  toys  of  all  kinds. 

Earthen,  China,  and  stone  ware,  and  all 
other  wares,  composed  of  earthy  or  min- 
eral substances,  ilot  otherwise  provided 
for. 

Epaulets,  galloons,  laces,  knots,  stars,  tas- 
sels, tresses  and  wings  of  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metal 

Fans  and  fir6-screens  of  every  description^ 
of  whatever  material  composed. 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  or  orna- 
mental, and  parts  thereof*  of  whatever 
material  composed. 

Fire-crackers. 

Flats,  braids,  plaits,  sparterre  and  willow 
squares,  used  for  making  hats  or  bonnets. 

Frames  and  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols, 
and  sun-shades,  finished  or  unfinished. 

Furniture,  cabinet  and  household. 

Ginger,  ground. 

Glass,  colored,  stained,  or  painted. 

Glass  crystals  for  watches. 

Glasses  or  pebbles  for  spectacles. 

Glass  tumblers,  plain,  moulded,  or  pressed, 
not  cut  or  punted. 

Paintings  on  glass. 

Porcelain  glan. 

Grapes. 

Gum  benzoin  or  Benjamin. 

Hair  pencils. 

Hat  bodies  of  cotton. 

Hots  and  bonnets,  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  composed  of  straw,  satin  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm-leaf,  willow,  or  any 
other  vegetable  substance,  or  of  hair, 
whalebone,  or  other  material  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

Hemp,  unmanufactured. 

Honey. 

Human  hair,  cleansed  or  prepared  for  use. 

Ink  and  ink-powder. 

Iron,  in  bars,  blooms,  bolts,  loops,  pigs,  rods, 
slabs,  or  other  form,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

Castings  of  iron. 

Old  or  scrap  iron. 

Vessels  of  cast  iron. 

Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitation. 

Jet,  and  manufactures  of  jet,  and  imitatiow 
thereof. 

Lead  pencils. 

Macoaroni,  vermicelli,  gelatine,  jellies,  and 
all  similar  preporations. 

Manufactures  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree, 
except  corks. 

Manufsctores  of  bene,  shell,  hom,  peari, 
ivory,  or  vegetable  ivwy. 
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Manofftctares,  aitictet,  TSfieb,  and  wbtm, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  of  brass,  cop- 
per, gold,  iron,  lead,  pewter,  platina,  sil- 
ver, tin,  or  other  metal,  or  of  which  either 
of  thoee  metals  or  any  other  metal  shall 
be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value. 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wool, 
or  worsted,  if  embroidered  or  tamboured 
in  the  loom,  or  otherwise,  by  machinery, 
or  with  the  needle,  or  other  process. 

Manufactures,  articles,  vessels  and  wares,  of 
glass,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  a  compo- 
nent material,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Manufactures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of 
which  leather  shall  be  a  component  part, 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Manufactures  and  articles  of  marble,  marble 
paving  tiles,  and  all  other  marble  more 
advanced  in  manufacture  than  in  slabs  or 
blocks  in  the  rough. 

Manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper 
is  a  component  materia],  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  of  papier 
mache. 

Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood 
is  a  component  part,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

BCanufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Medicinal  preparations,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

Metallic  pens. 

Mineral  waters. 

Molasses. 

Muskets,  rifles,  and  other  fire-arms. 

Nuts,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Ochres  and  ochrey  earths,  used  in  the  com- 
position of  painters'  colors,  whether  dry 
or  ground  in  oil 

Oil-cloth  of  every  description,  of  whatever 
material  composed. 

Sehedole  B.^Twe]ity-Pi¥e 

Borax  or  tinctal.' 

Burgundy  pitch. 

Buttons  and  button  moulds,  of  all  kinds. 

Baizes,  bockings,  flannels,  and  floor-cloth8> 
of  whatever  material  composed,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for. 

Cables  and  cordage,  tarred  or  untarred. 

Calomel,  and  all  other  mercurial  prepara- 
tions. 

Camphor,  crude. 

Cotton  laces,  cotton  insertings,  cotton  trim- 
ming laces,  cotton  laces  and  braids. 

Floss  silks,  feather  beds,  feathers  for  beds, 
and  downs  of  all  kinds. 

Grass-doth. 

Haircloth,  hair  seating,  and  all  other  man- 
ufactuiea  of  hair,  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 


Oils,  volatile,  enential,  or  expressed,  and 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Olive  oil  in  casks,  other  than  salad  oiL 

Olive  salad  oil,  and  all  other  olive  oil,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Olives. 

Paper — antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  ele. 
phant,  foolscap,  imperial,  letter,  and  all 
other  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxes. 

Paper  envelopes. 

Parasols  and  son-shades. 

Parchment 

Pepper. 

Plated  and  gilt  ware  of  all  kinds. 

Playing  cards. 

Plums. 

Potatoes. 

Red  chalk  pencils. 

Saddlery  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

Salmon,  preserved. 

Sealing  wax. 

Sewing  silks,  in  the  gum  or  purified. 

Shoes  composed  wholly  of  India  rubber. 

Side-arms  of  every  description. 

Silk  twist  and  twist  composed  of  silk  and 
mohair. 

Silver-plated  metal,  in  sheets  or  other  form. 

Soap— Castile,  perfumed,  Windsor,  and  aU 
other  kinds. 

Sugar  of  all  kinds. 

Syrup  of  sugar. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 

Twines  and  pack-thread,  of  whatever  ma- 
terial composed. 

Umbrellas. 

Vellum. 

Vinegar. 

Wafera 

Water  colors. 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  fire-wood. 

Wool,  unmanufactured. 

per  MntniB  ad  Talorem.) 

Jute,  sisal  grass,  coir,  and  other  vegetablo 
substances,  unmanufactured,  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

Manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton, 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Manufactures  of  goat's  hair  or  mohak.orof 
virhich  goat's  hair  or  mohair  shall  hAcora- 
ponent  material,  not  otherwise  prt>7a  for. 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  sill?  shall 
be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise     \ 
provided  for. 

Manufactures  of  worsted,  or  of  which  worB^> 
ed  shall  be  a  component  material,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Matting,  China,  and  other  floor  mattinc 
and  mats,  made  of  flags,  jute,  or  grass. 

Roofing  slates,  and  slates  other  than  roo6Qg. 

Woollen  and  worsted  ytni. 
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Sehcdnte  E.— (Twenty  per  eentam  ad  yalorem.) 

acetous,    beDzoic,    boracic,    Copper  in  sheets  or  plates/ called  brazien' 

and  other  sheets  of  copper  not 


Acids — acetic, 
chromic,  citric,  muriatic,  while  and  yel- 
low, nitric,  pyroligenous  and  tartaric,  and 
all  other  acids  of  every  description,  used 
for  chemical  or  medicinal  purposes,  or  fur 
manufacturing,  or  in  the  iiue  arts,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Aloes. 

Alum. 

Amber. 

Ambergris. 

Angora,  Thibet,  and  other  goat's  hair  or 
mohair,  unmaoufactured. 

Anniseed. 

Animal  carbon. 

Antimony,  crude  and  regulus  of. 

Arrow-root 

Articles,  not  in  a  crude  state,  used  in  dyeing 
or  tmning,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Assafoetida. 

Bacon. 

Bananas. 

Barley. 

Beef. 

Beeswax. 

ferries,  vegetables,  flowers  and  barks,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Bismuth. 

Bitter  apples. 

Blankets  of  all  kinds. 

Blank  books,  bound  or  unbound. 

Blue  or  Roman  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

Boards,  planks,  staves,  lath,  scantling,  spars, 
hewn  and  sawed  timber,  and  timber  to  be 
used  in  building  wharves. 

Boucho  leaves. 

Breccia. 

Bronze  liquor. 

Bronze  powder. 

Butter. 

Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Cantharides. 

Caps,  gloves,  leggins,  mits,  flocks,  stockings, 
wove  shirts  and  drawers,  made  on  framea, 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  worn  by  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Cassia  buds. 

Castor  oil. 

Castorum. 

Cedaj^ood,  ebony,  granadilla,  mahogany, 
roffwood,  and  satiu-wood,  unmanufac- 
tuTCd. 

Chocolate. 

Chromato  of  lead. 

Chromate,  bichromate,  hydriodate,  and  prus- 
siate  of  potash. 

Cobalt. 

Cocoa-nuta. 

Coculua  indicua. 

Copperas  or  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

Copper  rods,  bolts,  nails,  and  spikes. 

Copper  bottoms. 


copper, 

otherwise  provided  for. 
Cream  of  tartar. 
Cubebs. 
Dried  pulp. 
Emery. 
Ether. 

Extract  of  indiga 
Extracts  and  decoctions  of  log.wood  and 

other  dye-woods,  not  otherwise  provided 

for. 
Extract  of  madder. 
Felspar. 
Fig  blue. 

Fish,  foreign,  whether  freah,  smoked,  salt- 
'     ed,  dried,  or  pickled,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 
Fish  glue  or  isinglass. 
Fish-skins. 
Flaxseed. 
Flonr  of  sulphur. 
Frankfort  black. 
French  chalk. 
Fruit,  green  or  ripe,  not  otherwise  provided 

for. 
Fulminates,  or  fulminating  powders. 
Furs  dressed  on  the  skin. 
Gamboge. 
Glue. 

Green  turtle. 
Gunny  cloth. 
Gunpowder. 
Hair,  curled,  moss,  sea- weed,  and  all  other 

vegetable  substances  used  for  beds  or 

mattresses. 
Hams. 

Hats  of  wool. 
Hat  bodies,  made  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 

shall  be  a  component  material  of  chief 

value.  ' 

Hatters*  plush,  composed  of  silk  and  cotton, 

but  of  which  cotton  is  the  component 

material  of  chief  value. 
Hemp-seed  or  linseed,  arid  rape-seed  oil, 

and  all  other  oils  used  in  painting. 
Indian  corn  and  corn-meal. 
Ipecacuanha. 
Iridium. 

Iris  or  orris  root. 
Iron  liquor. 
Ivory  or  bone  black. 
Jalap. 

Juniper  berries. 
Lac  spirits. 
Lac  sulphur. 
Lampblack. 
Lard. 

Leather,  tanned,  bend  or  sole. 
Leather,  upper  of  all  kinds. 
Lead,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  tfaeets. 
Leaden  pipes. 
Leaden  shot. 
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Leechea. 

Idneos  of  all  kinds. 

Liquorice  pa8te>  juice,  or  root. 

latkai^e. 

Malt. 

Manganese. 

Manna. 

Manufactures  of  flaz>  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

Marble,  in  the  rough,  slab,  or  block,  unma- 
nufactured. 

Marine  coral,  unmanufactur^ 

Medicinal  drugs,  roots,  and  leaves,  in  a 
crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Metals,  Dutch  and  bronze,  in  leaf. 

Metals,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

Mineral  and  bitnminons  substances,  in  a 
crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  strings 
for  musical  instruments  of  whip-gut  or 
cat-gut,  and  all  other  strings  of  the  same 
material 

Needles  of  all  kinds,  for  sewing,  darning, 
or  knitting. 

Nitrate  of  lead. 

Oats  and  oat-meaL 

Oils — neatsfoot  and  other  animal  oil,  sper- 
maceti, whale,  and  other  fish  oil,  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  fisheries. 

Opium. 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes* 

Orange  and  lemon  peeL 

Osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket-ma- 
kers* use. 

Patent  mordant 

Paints,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or 
fire-boards. 

Paving-stones. 

Paving  and  roofing  tiles  and  bricks. 

Pearl  or  hulled  barley. 

Periodicals  and  other  works  in  the  course 
of  printing  and  republication  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Fine-apples. 

Pitch. 

Plantains. 

Pla<»icr  of  Paris,  when  ground. 

Plumbago. 

Pork. 

Potassium. 

Prussian  blue. 

Pumpkins. 

Putty. 

Quicksilver. 


Qttilis. 

Red  chalk. 

Rhnbarb. 

Rice,  or  paddy. 

Roll  brimstone. 

Roman  cement 

Rye  and  rye  flour. 

Saddlery,  conrunoo,  tinned,  or  japamied 

Safifron  and  safi^n  cake. 

Sago. 

Sal  soda,  and  all  carbonates  of  soda,  by 

whatever  names  designated,  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 
Salts^Epsom,  glauber,  Rochelle,  and  dl 

other  salts  and  preparations  of  salts,  not 

otherwise  provided  for. 
Sarsaparilla. 
Seppia. 
Shaddocks. 
Sheathing  paper. 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  of  all  kinds. 
Skins  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  prov'd  for. 
Slate  pencils. 
Smalts. 

Spermaceti  candles  and  tapers. 
Spirits  of  turpentine. 
Sponges. 
Spunk. 
Squills. 
Starch. 

Stearine  candles  and  tapers. 
Steel  not  ocherwise  provided  for. 
Stereotype  plates. 
Still  bottoms. 

Sulphate  of  bar3rte!>,  crude  or  refined. 
Sulphate  of  quinine. 
Tallow  candles. 
Tapioca. 
Tar. 

Thread  laces  and  insertings. 
Type  metal. 
Types,  new  or  old. 
Vanilla  beans. 
Verdigris. 
Velvet,  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  of 

cotton. 
Velvet,  in  the  piece,  composed  of  cotton  and 

silk,  but  of  which  cotton  is  the  component 

material  of  chief  value. 
Vermilion. 

Wax  candles  and  tapeis. 
Whalebone,  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries. 
Wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
White  and  red  lead. 
Whiting,  or  Paris  white. 
White  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  nnc 
,  Windo5i^  glass,  broad,  crown,  or  cylinder. 
Woollen  listings. 
Yams. 


Schedule  P.— (Fifieea  pei  eentnm  ad  Ytloiem.) 

Araenic.  Brazil  paste. 

Bark,  Peruvian.  Brimstone,  erode,  in  bulk. 

Bark,  Quilla.  "  Codilk,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax. 
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Cork-tree  baik,  untnannfactured. 
Diamonds,  glaziers',  set  or  not  set 
Dragon's  blood. 
Flax,  unmanufactured. 
Goid  and  silver  leaf. 
Mineral  kermes. 

Silk,  raw,  not  more  advanced  in  mantif.  than 
singles,  tram  and  thrown,  or  organxine. 

Sehednle  6.— (Ten  per 

Ammonia. 

Annatto,  Ranooa  or  Orleans. 

Barilla. 

Bleaching  powders,  or  chloride  of  lime. 

Books  printed,  magazines,  pamphlets,  peri- 
odicals, and  illustrated  newspapers,  bonnd 
or  unbound,  not  otherwise  provided  for* 

Building  stones. 

Burr  stones,  wrought  or  unwrought 

CameoB  and  mosaics,  and  imitations  there- 
of, not  set 

Chronometers,  box  or  ships',  and  parts 
thereof. 

Cochineal. 

Cocoa. 

Cocoa  shells. 

Compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  not  set 

Cudbear. 

Diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  odier 
precious  stones,  and  imitationB  thereof, 
when  not  set 

Eingravings  or  plates,  bound  or  unbound. 

Hemp-seed,  linseed,  and  rape-seed. 

Fullers'  earth. 

Furs,  hatters',  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on 
the  skin. 

Furs,  undressed,  when  on  the  skin. 

Gold-beaters'  skins. 

Gum  Arabic  and  gum  Senegal. 

Gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  Barbary. 

Gum  East  India. 

Gum  Jedda. 

Gum  substitute,  or  burnt  starch. 


Steel  in  bars,  cast,  shear,  or  Germaii* 

Teme  tin  plates. 

Tin  foil. 

Tin,  in  plates  or  sheets. 

Tin  plates,  galvanized,  not  otherwise  pro« 

vided  for. 
Zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  in  sheets. 

centum  ad  Talorem.) 

Hair  of  all  kinds,  undeaned  and  nnmanu- 

facUired. 
India  rubber,  in  bottles,  slabs,  or  sheets,  un- 
manufactured. 
Indigo. 
Kelp. 

Lemon  and  Inne  juice. 
Lime. 

Maps  and  charts. 
Music  and  music  paper,  with  lines,  bonnd 

or  unbound. 
Natron. 
Nux  vonncft. 
Oils,  palm  and  cocoa-nut 
Orpiment 

Palm-leaf,  unmanufactured. 
Polishing  stones. 
Pumice  and  pumice  stones. 
Ratans  and  reeds,  unmanufactured. 
Rotten  stone. 
Sal  ammonia. 
Saltpetre,  (or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,) 

refined  or  partially  refined. 
Soda  ash. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol 
Tallow,  marrow,  and  all  other  grease  and 

soap  stocks  and  soap  stufb,  not  otherw^ 

provided  for. 
Terra  japonica,  or  t»techu. 
Watches,  and  parts  of  watches. 
Watch  materials  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 

provided  for. 
Woad  or  pasteL 


Sehcdnle  I.— (Fire  per  centnm  ad  ralorem.) 

FUnts. 


^oomoque. 

Aiigol,  or  crude  tartar. 

Bells,  when  old,  or  bell  metal,  fit  only  to  be 
remanufactured. 

Berries,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  used  exclu- 
sively in  dyeing  or  composing  dyes ;  but 
no  article  shall  be  classed  as  such  that 
has  undeigone  any  manufacture. 

Brass,  in  pigs  and  bars. 

Brass,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remann* 
factured. 

Brazil-wood,  and  all  other  dj^e-wood,  in 
sticks. 

Bristles. 

Chalk,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Clay,  unwrought 

Copper,  in  pigs  or  bars. 

Copper,  when  old,  and  fil  only  to  be  rema- 
nufactored.' 


and 


Grindstones,  wrought  or  unwrought 
Horns,  horn-tips,    bones,    bone-tips, 

teeth,  unmanufactured. 
Ivory,  \inmanufactured. 
Ivory  nuts,  or  vegetable  ivory. 
Kermes. 
Lac  dye. 
Lastings  suitable  for  shoes,  boots,  booteeSf 

or  buttons  exclusively. 
Madder,  ground. 
Madder  root 
Manufactures  of  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist, 

or  other  manufacture  of  cloth  suitable  for 

the  manufacture  of  shoes,  boots,  bootees, 

or  buttons  exclusively. 
Nickel. 
Nut-galls. 
Pearl«  mother  of. 
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Pewter,  wben  oldj  and  fit  on]  j  to  be  renni- 

nu&ctured. 
Rags,  of  whatever  material. 
Raw  hides  and  akins  of  all  kinds,  whether 

dried,  salted,  or  pickled,  not  otherwise 

provided  for. 
Safflower. 
Saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,  when 

crude. 
Seedlac. 

8ehediile  I.— (Exempt  from  Doty.) 


Shellac. 
Sumac 

Tin  in  pigs,  bare,  or  blocks. 
Tortoise  and  other  shells,  onmanufactared. 
Turmeric. 
Waste,  or  shoddy. 
Weld. 

Zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegne,  nnmanofae* 
tured,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 


Animals  imported  for  breed. 

Bullion,  gold  and  silver. 

Cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  and  other  collec- 
tions of  antiquities. 

Coffee  and  tea,  when  imported  direct  from 
tibe  place  of  their  growth  or  production, 
in  American  vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels 
entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties  to  be  ex- 
empt from  discriminating  duties,  tonnage, 

■  and  other  charges. 

Cofiee,  the  growth  or  production  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Netherlands,  imported 
from  the  Netherlands  in  the  same  manner. 

Coins,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Copper  ore. 

Copper,  when  imported  for  the  U.  S.  mint 

Cotton. 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessela 

Garden  seeds,  and  all  other  seeds,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  growth, 

§  reduce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
itates,  exported  to  a  foreign  country,  and 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  exported,  upon 
which  no  drawback  or  bounty  has  been 
allowed  :  Provided,  That  all  regulations 
to  ascertain  the  identity  thereof,  pre- 
scribed by  existing  laws,  or  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  be  complied  with. 

Guano. 

Household  effects,  old  and  in  use,  of  persons 
or  families  from  foreign  countries,  if  used 
abroad  by  them,  and  not  intended  for  any 
other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale. 

Jiwk,  old. 


Models  of  inventions  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  arts:  Provided^  That  no  ar- 
ticle or  articles  shall  be  deemed  a  model 
or  improvement  which  can  be  fitted  for  use. 

Oakum. 

Oil,  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish,  of 
American  fisheries,  and  all  other  artidee 
the  produce  of  such  fisheries. 

Paintings  and  statuary,  the  production  of 
American  artists  residing  abroad,  and  all 
other  paintings  and  statuary :  Provided^ 
The  same  be  imported  in  good  faith  as 
objecta  of  taste,  and  not  of  merchandise. 

Personal  and  household  effects  (not  mer- 
chandise) of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
dying  abroad. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  unground. 

Platina,  unmanufactured. 

Sheathing  copper;  but  no  copper  to  be  con- 
sidered such,  and  admitted  free,  except  in 
sheets  forty -eight  inches  long  and  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  weighing  from  fourteen 
to  thirty.four  ounces  the  square  foot 

Sheathing  metal. 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  mineralogy, 
or  botany. 

Trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  plants,  and  roots,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Wearing  apparel  in  actual  use,  and  other 
personal  effects  not  merchandise,  profes- 
sional b(joks,  implements,  instruments  and 
tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment 
of  persons  arriving  in  the  U.  States :  Prth- 
viaed,  That  this  exemption  shall  not  be 
construed  to  include  machinery  or  other 
articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufac- 
turing establishment,  or  for  sale. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  DENMARK. 

Official  notice  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State,  (Washington,  Joly  1, 
1846,)  from  the  government  of  Denmark,  of  the  following  reductions  in  the  general  tariff 
of  Sound  and  Belt  dues,  to  take  eficet  from  the  Ist  of  June  of  the  present  year,  to  wit : — 

**  I.  That  the  duty  on  raw  or  unmanufactured  cotton  be  reduced  from  eighteen  stivexB 
10  ten  stivers  per  100  lbs. 

**  2.  That  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  be  reduced  from  fivestiverato  four  stivers  per  100  lbs. 

**  3.  That  the  duties  on  spirito  from  potatoes  or  grain,  are  reduced  from  four  stivers  to 
three  stivers  per  bbl. 

**  4.  That  the  reduction  contained  in  the  eleventh  seotion  of  said  tariff,  (1st  January, 
1845,)  with  regard  to  deals  from  Memel,  is  equally  applicable  to  deals  from  all  other 
places ;  and.  That  the  rate  of  56}  scheffels  to  a  last,  as  given  in  the  said  paragraph,  be 
ehanged  into  60  scheffels  to  a  last — all  of  which  modifications  wiU  likewise  apply  to  ship- 
menta  through  the  Hesvig  Holstein  Canal." 
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AN  ACT  ESTABLISHING  A  WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM  IN  U.  STATES. 

The  following  is  aa  official  copy  of  an  act  passed  by  both  Iloases  of  Congress 
July,  1846,  which  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1846,  and  is  therefore  the  law  of  the  land : — 

AN  ACT  ESTABLISHING  A  WAREH0I7SING  SYSTEM,  AND  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  "  AN  ACT  TO 
FBOVIDE  RE^NUB  FROM  IMPORTS,  AND  TO  CHANGE  AND  MODIFY  EXISTING  LAWS  IMPOeiNG 
DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to 
provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties 
on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  approved  the  thirtieth  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty.two,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  hereafter  to  read  as  follows : — 
[^c.  12.]  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  opera- 
tion, the  duties  on  all  imported  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  paid  in  cash ;  PrO' 
vided.  That,  in  all  cases  of  failure  or  neglect  to  pay  the  duties  within  the  period  allowed 
by  law  to  the  importer  to  make  entry  thereof,  or  whenever  the  owner,  importer,  or  con- 
signee shall  make  entry  for  warehousing  the  same  in  writing,  in  such  form  and  supported 
by  such  proof  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  said  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  collector,  and  deposited  in 
the  public  stores,  or  in  other  stores  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  collector  or  chief  revenue 
officer  of  the  port  and  the  importer,  owner  or  consiijnee,  the  said  stores  to  be  secured  in 
the  manner  provided  for  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  entitled  "  An  act  providing  for  the  deposit  of  wines 
and  distilled  spirits  in  public  warehouses,  and  for  other  purposes,"  there  to  be  kept  with 
due  and  reasonable  care,  at  the  charge  and  risk  of  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or 
agent,  and  sutgect  at  all  times  to  their  order  upon  payment  of  the  proper  duties  and  ex- 
penses, to  be  ascertained  on  due  entry  thereof  for  warehousing,  and  to  be  secured  by  bond 
of  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  with  surety  or  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
collector,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  said  duties,  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall, prescribe:  Provided,  That  no  merchandise  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
any  warehouse  in  which  it  may  be  deposited  in  a  less  quantity  than  in  an  entire  package, 
bale,  cask,  or  box,  unless  in  bulk ;  nor  shall  merchandise  so  imported  in  bulk  be  deliver- 
ed, except  in  the  whole  quantity  of  each  parcel,  or  in  a  quantity  not  less  than  one  ton 
weight,  unless  by  special  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  in  case  tho 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  goods  on  which  the  duties  have  not  been 
paid,  shall  give  to  the  collector  satisfactory  security  that  the  said  goods  shall  be  landed 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  now  required  by  existing  laws 
relating  to  exportations  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  the  collector  and  naval  officer,  If  any, 
on  an  entry  to  re-export  the  same,  shall,  upon  payment  of  the  appropriate  expenses,  per- 
mit the  said  goods,  under  the  inspection  of  the  proper  officers,  to  be  shipped  without  the 
payment  of  any  duties  thereon.  And  in  case  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  depos- 
ited as  aforesaid,  shall  remain  in  public  store  beyond  one  year,  without  payment  of  the 
duties  and  charges  thereon,  then  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  appraised  by 
the  appraisers  oi  the  United  States,  if  there  bo  any  at  such  port,  and  if  none,  then  by 
two  merchants  to  be  designated  and  sworn  by  tb-^  collector  for  that  purpose,  and  sold  by 
the  collector  at  public  auction,  on  due  public  notice  thereof  being  first  given,  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  time  to  be  prescribed  by  a  general  regulation  of  the  Treasury  Department ; 
and  at  said  public  sale,  distinct  printed  catalogues  descriptive  of  said  goods,  with  the  ap- 
praised value  affixed  thereto,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  persons  present  at  said  sale  ; 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  shall  be  given  before  such  sale,  to  persons  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing, to  inspect  the  quality  of  such  goods ;  and  the  proceeds  of  said  sales,  after  deduct- 
ing the  usual  rate  of  storage  at  the  port  in  question,  with  all  other  charges  and  expenses, 
indoding  duties,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  and  proper 
receipts  taken  for  the  same :  Provided,  That  the  overplus,  if  any  there  be,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales,  after  the  payment  of  storage,  charges,  expenses,  and  duties  as  afore- 
said, remaining  unclaimed  for  the  space  of  ten  days  after  such  sales,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
collector  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  said  collector  shall  transmit  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  with  the  said  overplus,  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  appraisement,  and 
account  of  sales,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions  of  the  packages  sold, 
their  contents,  and  appraised  value,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  master  in  which  and  of 
the  port  or  place  whence  they  were  imported,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  baid  gooda  were  consigned  in  the  manifest,  and  the  duties  and 
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chargefl  to  which  ihe  several  ctmngnments  were  respectively  snhject ;  and  Ae  receipt  or 
certificate  of  the  collector  shall  exonerate  the  master  or  person  having  charge  or  command 
of  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  which  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  were  imported,  from  all 
daim  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  who  shall,  nevertheless,  on  due  proof  of  their  inte- 
rest, be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  the  amount  of  any  overplus  paid  into  the 
same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  JProvided^  That  so  much  of  the  fiffy-sixth  section 
of  the  general  collection  law  of  the  second  of  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  and  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  the  thirtie|||  of  August,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-two,  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws 
imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  repealed,  excepting  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  extend  the  time  now  prescribed  by  law  for  selling  unclaimed  goods :  Prow- 
ded^  also,  That  all  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  aU  gunpowder,  fire-crackers,  and 
explosive  substances,  deposited  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  sold  forthwith. 

Sea  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  any  goods,  when  deposited  in  the  public  stores 
in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  may  be  withdrawn  therefrom  and 
transported  to  any  other  port  of  entry,  under  the  restrictions  provided  for  in  the  act  of  the 
second  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  in  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from  one  collection  district  to  another,  to  be  exported  with 
the  benefit  of  drawback ;  and  the  owner  of  such  goods  so  to  be  withdrawn  for  transpor- 
tation, shall  give  his  bond  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  duties 
chargeable  on  them,  for  the  deposit  of  such  goods  in  store  in  the  port  of  entry  to  which 
they  shall  be  destined,  such  bond  to  bo  cancelled  when  the  goods  shall  be  re>deposited  in 
store  in  thb  collection  district  to  which  they  shall  be  transported :  Frtmded,  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  during  which  goods  may 
be  kept  in  store,  after  their  original  importation  and  entry,  beyond  the  term  of  one  year. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  Thst  if  any  warehoused  goods  shall  be  fraudulently 
concealed  in  or  removed  from  any  public  or  private  warehouse,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States ;  and  all  persons  convicted  of  fraudulently  concealing  or  removing 
BQch  goods,  or  of  aiding  or  abetting  such  concealment  or  removal,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  which  are  now  imposed  for  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  goods  into  tho 
United  States ;  and  if  any  importer  or  proprietor  of  any  warehoused  goods,  or  any  person 
in  his  employ,  shall  by  any  contrivance  fraudulently  open  the  warehouse,  or  shall  gain 
access  to  the  goods,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  acting  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  such  importer  or  proprietor  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such 
offence,  one  thousand  dollars.  And  any  person  convicted  of  altering,  defacing,  or  obliter- 
ating any  mark  or  marks  which  have  been  placed  by  any  officer  of  the  revenue  on  any 
package  or  packages  of  warehoused  goods,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such  offence, 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  collectors  of  the  several  ports  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  quarterly  repents  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  according  to  such 
general  instructions  as  the  said  secretary  may  give,  of  all  goods  which  remain  in  the 
warehouses  of  their  respective  ports,  specifying  the  quantity  and  description  of  the  same ; 
which  returns,  or  tables  formed  thereon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  forthwith 
cause  to  be  published  in  the  principal  papers  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  ia 
hereby  authorized  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  secure  a  just  accountability  under  the  same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  report  such  regulations  to  each  succeeding  session  of  Congress. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  CANADA. 

The  following  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  last  session,  which  closed  in 
August,  1846,  and  has  been  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  has  there- 
fore become  a  law,  regulating  the  imports  into  this  country  for  foreign  export 

AH  ACT  FOR  THE  ALLOWANCE  OF  DRAWBACK  ON  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  INTO  CER- 
TAIN DISTRICTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES, 
AND  EXPORTED  TO  FOREIQN  COUNTRIES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congtess  assembled,  That  any  merchandise  imported  fVom  the  British  North 


SIO  Commercial  Regtdatums. 

American  provinces,  adjoining  the  United  States,  wfaiob  shall  have  been  dnly  entered, 
and  the  duties  thereon  paid  or  secured  according  to  law,  at  either  of  the  ports  of  entry  io 
the  collection  districts  situated  on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  northwestern  frontier* 
of  the  United  States,  may  be  transported  by  land  or  by  water,  or  pardy  by  land  and  partly 
by  water,  to  any  port  or  ports  from  which  merchandise  may,  under  existing  laws,  be  ex- 
ported for  benefit  of  drawback,  and  be  thence  exported  with  such  privilege  to  any  foreign 
country :  Provided^  that  such  exportations  shall  be  made  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
importation  of  said  m^chand^,  and  that  existing  laws  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  entitled  to  drawback  from  one  district  to  another,  or  to  two  other  dfstrictSy 
and  tbe  due  exportation  and  proof  of  landing  thereof,  and  all  regulations  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  the  security  of  the  revenue,  shall  be  complied 
with. 


COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  MEXICO. 

R.  J,  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
June  30di,  1846,  has  issued  the  following  circular  to  collectors  of  customs  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  customs : — 

The  circular  of  the  Treasury  Department,  of  the  11th  inst,  contains  the  following 
paragraph : 

**  By  the  law  of  nations,  as  recognized  by  repeated  decisions  of  our  judicial  tribunals, 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  interdicts  all  trade  or  commerce  between  the  citizens  of 
the  two  nations  engaged  in  the  war.  It  consequently  follows,  that  neither  vessels  nor 
merchandise  of  any  description  can  be  allowed  to  proceed  from  ports  or  places  in  the 
United  States,  to  ports  or  places  in  the  territories  of  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  such 
ports  or  places  in  the  latter  country  as  may  be  at  the  time  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
United  States  forces.'^ 

Matamoras  is  now  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  per- 
haps other  ports  and  places  on  the  same  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  case  of  the  application  of  vessels  for  clearances  for  the  port  of  Matamoras,  you  will 
issue  them  under  the  following  circumstances: 

1st  To  American  vessels  only. 

3d.  To  such  vessels  carrying  only  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  to  our  own,  upon  which  the  duties 
have  been  fully  paid ;  and  upon  all  such  goods,  whether  of  our  own  or  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, no  duties  will  be  chargeable  at  the-  port  of  Matanooras,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  poe^ 
session  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

In  issuing  this  order,  it  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  General  Taylor 
to  exclude  such  articles,  including  spirituous  liquors  or/contrabsnd  of  war,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  he  may  consider  injurious  to  our  military  operations  in  Mexico. 

Foreign  imports  which  may  be  re-exported  in  our  vessels  to  Matamoras,  will  not  be 
entitled  to  any  drawback  of  duty ;  for,  if  this  were  permitted,  they  would  be  carried  from 
that  port  into  the  United  States,  and  thus  evade  the  payment  of  all  dutiea 

Whenever  any  other  port  or  place  upon  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  shall  have 
passed  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  such  ports  and  places 
will  be  subject  to  all  the  above  instructions  which  are  applicable  to  the  port  of  Matamoras. 


COLLECTION  DISTRICT  OF  CHICAGO. 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  THB  COLLECTION  DISTBICT  OF  CHICAOa 

BS  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Qmgress  assemhUdy  That  a  collection  district  be,  and  hereby  is  established 
upon  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  be  called  the  district  of  Chicago,  within 
which  the  port  of  Chicago  shall  be  a  port  of  entry.  The  said  district  shall  include  the 
territory,  harbors,  rivers,  and  waters  on  the  western  shore  of  said  lake,  from  the  line  di- 
viding the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  northward  to  the  town  and  river  Seboygan,  and 
inclusive  of  the  same,  which  are  within  the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  A  collector  shaU  be 
appointed  for  the  said  district,  who  shall  receive  the  same  amoimt  of  annual  compensa- 
tion as  the  collector  of  the  Strict  of  MichiUmackinac. 
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NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


UGHTS  IN  BANKS*  STRAIT,  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

BEVOLVIlfG  LISHT  OK  SWAN  ISLAKD. 

Tbis  light,  which  has  been  reoenCly  Mtabbihed  for  ibe  pmpaw  of  leadiDg  diroii^ 
Banks'  Strait,  revolves  onoe  in  every  minute,  and  then  shows  a  brilliant  flash,  of  2^  sec- 
onds in  duration.  The  tower  is  74  feet  in  height ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  painted  red, 
nd  the  lower  part  white  ;  the  Untern  stands  101  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and 
ihe  light  is  visible  alt  the  distance  of  15  miles.  It  bews  from  Black  Reef  N.  by  W.  ^  W. 
magnetic,  9  miles ;  Cape  Barren,  S.  W.  by  S.  magnetic,  24  tniles ;  Look-Out  Rock,  S.  E. 
by  E.  magnetic,  10  miles. 

FOB)  LMHT  ON  G008B  SLAim. 

A  light-house  on  the  southern  part  of  this  island  has  been  completed,  and  the  light  will 
shortly  be  exhibited.  From  thence,  the  above-mentioned  light  on  Swan  Uand  bears  S. 
E.  i  S.  magnetic,  and  is  30  miles  distant 


BERMUDA  LIGHT. 

On  the  1st  of  May  last,  a  revolving  light  was  established  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  of  Bermuda,  in  latitude  32.  14.  N.,  and  longitude  64.  51.  W.  Every  minute,  it 
brightens  up  into  a  strong  glare,  which  continues  for  6  or  8  seconds ;  and  which,  being 
365  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues ;  and  from 
all  round  the  horizon,  except  between  the  bearings  of  N.  64  R,  to  N.  74  £!.,  where  it 
will  be  intercepted  by  high  land.  Within  the  distance  of  7  miles,  a  faint  but  permanent 
light  may  be  seen  between  the  brilliant  flashes. 

At  night,  or  in  thick  weather,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  Bermuda  to  the  northward  of 
32.  8.  north  latitude,  until  the  light  or  the  land  is  seen.  In  coming  from  the  eastward,  the 
light  should  not  be  brought  to  the  southward  o(  W.  by  S.,  nor  approached  at  night  nearer 
fhan  6  or  7  miles.  In  coming  from  the  westward,  the  light  should  not  be  approached 
nearer  than  12  miles,  unless  firtt  brought  to  bear  to  the  northward  of  N.  E.  by  E.  A 
vessel  making  the  b'ght  to  the  southward,  should  haul  oflf  immediately,  as  reefs  extend 
from  it  to  a  distance  of  16  miles  to  the  northward. 


PORT  OF  LANCASTER.  ISLAND  OF  WALNEY. 

On  and  after  the  10th  day  of  September,  1846,  the  light  on  the  island  of  Walney  wiH 
revolve  in  four  minutes,  showing  a  bright  light  every  minute,  in  place  of,  as  heretofore, 
one  every  four  and  a  half  minutes. 

A  stationary  tidal  light,  red,  will  be  placed  on  the  South  Point,  on  the  said  island  of 
Walney. 

These  alterations  are  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  the  Trinity  House. 


NEW  LIGHT-HOUSE  AT  SCILLY. 

The  Trinity  Board  have  determined  on  erecting  a  light-house  on  the  island  of  Rose 
Vcar ;  after  completing  which,  the  present  light  on  St.  Agness  will  be  raised  30  feet,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  to  the  eastward  of  the  island. 
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INCORPORATED  BANKS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  incorporated  banks  of  New  York,  showing  the  time  of 

their  incorpontion  or  renewal,  when  their  diarters  expire,  and  the  amount  of  capital 

of  each^—  ' 

Time  of  incorpofat'n  Time  when  the  charter  Am*t  of  cap. 

Names  of  Banki.                               orrenewal.                        ^xpirea.  ii'kofeftch. 

Albany  City  Bank, AprU        30,1834  January       1,1864  8500,000 

Atlantic  Bank, May         10,1836                       1,1866  600,000 

Bank  of  Albany,. AprU       30,1829                      1,1855  240.000 

America, February    1,1831                       1,1853  2,00^00 

Auburn, AprU        22,1829                       1,1850  200,000 

Chenango, 29,1829                       1,1856  120,000 

Genesee-. 29, 1829                       1,  1852  100,000 

Geneva,:. 22, 1829                       1, 1853  400,000 

Ithaca, 22, 1829                       1,  1850  200,000 

Lansingburgh, February  24, 1832  July             1,1855  120,000 

Monroe. April        22,1829  January       1,1850  300,000 

Newburgh,- 29,1829                       1,1851  140,000 

New  York, January   29.1831              .         1,1853  1.000,000 

Orange  County, April        17,1832                      1,1862  105,660 

Orleans, 30, 1834                       1,  1864  200,000 

Owego, May        21,1836                      1.1866  200,000 

Poughkeepsie, April          7,1830                       1,1858  100,000 

Rochester,- May         14,1845  July             1,1846  260,000 

Rome,^ April        16,1832  January       1,1862  100,000 

Salina 20,1832                      1.1862  150,000 

the  State  of  N.Y.,...  May         18,1836                       1,1866  2,000,000 

Troy,.. April        22,1829                       1,1853  440,000 

Utica, 22,1829                       1,1850  600,000 

Whitehall. 30,1829  2d  Tue.  June,  1859  100,000 

BrooklynBank February   4,1832  January       1,1860  100,000 

Broome  County  Bank, April        18,1831                       1,1855  100,000 

Butchers'  and  Drovers'  Bank,.                     8, 1830                      1, 1853  500,000 

Canal  Bank, May          2,1829                       1,1854  300,000 

CattskiU  Bank, April        30,1829                       1,1853  150,000 

Cayuffa  County  Bank, March      14,1833                       1,1863  250,000 

Central  Bank, April        29,1829                       1,1855   "  120,000 

Chautauque  County  Bank,.. .                     18, 1831                        1,  1860  100,000 

Chemung  Canal  Bank, 9, 1833                       1,  1863  200,000 

City  Bank, January  29,1831  July             1.1852  720,000 

Commercial  Bank  of  Albany,.  May         14,1845                      1,1847  300.000 

Essex  County  Bank, « April        25,1832  January       1,1862  100,000 

Farmers' Bank, 23,1829                       1,1853  278,000 

Farmers*  and  Manuf.  Bank,-.                   26, 1834                       1,  1864  300,000 

Greenwich  Bonk, 17,1830  IstMon.  June,  1855  200,000 

Herkimer  County  Bank, March      14,1833  January       1,1863  200,000 

HighlandBank .\ April       26,1834                      1,1864  200,000 

Hudson  River  Bank, March      29,1830  2d  Tue.  June,  1855  150,000 

Jcffereon  County  Bank, April       29,1829  January       1.1854  200,000 

Kingston  Bank, May         18,1836                      1,1866  200,000 

Leather  Manufac.  Bank, April       23,1832  June            1,1862  600,000 

Lewis  County  Bank, 20,1833  January       1,1863  100,000 

Livingston  County  Bank, 7,1830  July            1,1855  100,000 

Madison  County  Bank, March      14,1831  January       1,1858  100,000 

Manhattan  Company, April         2,1799           Unlimited.  2,050,000 

Mechanics' Bank February  2,1831  January       1,1855  1,440,000 

Mechanics' and  Farmers' B'k,  April        22,1829                      1,1853  442,000 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'  B'k,                   15, 1830                       1, 1857  200,000 

Merchants' Bank, February  1, 1831                      1,1857  1,490,000 
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Merchants' Exchanre  Bank,.  Apnl       ^,  132a  IstMon.  June,  1849  750,000 

Merchants'  and  MecL  Bank,.                    29, 1829  January       1,  1854  3OO»0OO 

Mohawk  Bank, 22, 1829  1, 1853  165,000 

Montgomery  Connty  Bank,. .  March      15, 1831  1, 1857  100,000 

National  Bank, AprU        30,1829  1,1857  750,000 

New  York  Dry  Dock  Co.,... .                    12, 1825  UnUmited.  200,000 

New  York  State  Bank, 23, 1829  January       1, 1851  369,600 

Ogdensburgh  Bank,. 30,1829  1,1859  100,000 

Oneida  Bank,. May         14,1836  1,1866  400,000 

Onondaga  County  Bank, AprU        15.1830  1,1854  150,000 

Ontario  Bank, 29, 1829  1,  1856  500,000 

Otaego  County  Bank, 8, 1830  1,  1854  100,000 

Phoenix  Bank, February   2,1831  1,1854  1,200,000 

Rochester  City  Bank, May         18,1836  1,1866  400,000 

Sacket's  Harbor  Bank, April        28, 1834  1,  1865  200,000 

Saratoga  County  Bank, March      29,1830  1,1857  100,000 

Schenectady  Bank, April        16.1832  1,1862  150,000 

Seneca  County  Bank, March      12, 1833  1,  1863  200,000 

Seventh  Ward  Bank,. April        12, 1833  1,  1863  500,000 

Steuben  County  Bank, March        9, 1832  1.  1862  150,000 

Tannere*  Bank, 14,1831  1,1860  100,000 

Tompkins  County  Bank, May         14,1836  1,1866  250,000 

Tradesmena' Bank, January    29,1831  1,1855  400,000 

Troy  City  Bank, April        19, 1833  1,  1863  300,000 

Ulster  County  Bank, March      14,1831  June            1,1861  100,000 

Union  Bank, February   2,1831  January       1,1853  1,000,000 

Westchester  Connty  Bank,...  March      21,1833  1,1863  200,000 

Yates  County  Bank, April         2,1831  1,1859  100,000 

Total  capital, ^30^491,460^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  banks  subject  to  the  safety  fund  law  that  have  become  in- 
solvent, and  the  amount  contributed  and  paid  out  of  that  fund  to  the  creditors  of  such 
insolvent  banks  :-* 

Am't  contribnted  Am't  paid  oat 

Names  of  Banks.                                      Capital.  to  the  IHind.  of  the  fund. 

Bank  of  Buffalo, J200,000  $6,000  00  $584,344  22 

Bank  of  Lyons, 200,000  5,208  22  50,580  00 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo,.                400,000  12,000  00  609,715  87 

Commercial  Bank  of  N.  York,.                500,000  15,000  00  285,869  23 

Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego,.                250,000  5,308  21  240,372  63 

City  Bank  of  Buffalo, 400,000  4,333  33  316,990  25 

CUnton  County^ank, 200,000  4,263  00  112,885  21 

Lafayette  Bank, 500,000  17,500  00  

Oswego  Bank, 150,000  8,250  00  

Wayne  County  Bank, 100.000  3,000  00  113,133  00 

Watervliet  Bank, 250.000  5,466  66  134,107  00 

Total, $3,150,000  $86,279  42      '$2,447,997  41 


CUSTOMS  REVENUE  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

The  customs  revenue  of  Liverpool,  for  the  quarter  ending  on  the  5th  of  July,  1846, 
exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  by  i^l27,217  *,  the  return  for  1845 
being  X81 7,279,  and  that  for  1846  je944,496.  The  receipts  for  the  past  month,  however, 
include  about  £120,000  under  the  new  com  duties. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  turn  of  i;598,765,  or  the  fourth  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  United  l^ngdom, 
including  interest  on  donations  and  bequests,  is  to  be  added  to  the  reduction  of  the  na« 
tioaal  debt 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  BANK. 

As  the  notes  of  this  institution  have  a  circulation  in  New  York,  we  subjoin  the  semi- 
annual statement  of  its  condition  on  the  30th  June,  1846»  as  made  out  and  sworn  to  bf 
its  cashier,  A.  H.  Adams,  Elsq.,  on  the  13tb  ultimo  :— 

Judgments,  mortgages,  state  stocks,  and  other  securities,  9112,680  41 ; 

produce.  $3,540;  value, jJ63,322  01 

r                Capital  stock  belonging  to  the  bank, 4,504  00 

Furniture  banking-house, 150  00 

s             Bills  discounted,  chiefly  on  New  York  and  Boston, 63,762  45 

Banks  and  bankers, 14,600  94 

Coin,  and  notes  of  specie-paying  banks, 17,974  86 

Total, 3164.314  26 

Capital  stock. 398,930  00 

Profit  and  loss  account, 3,518  95 

Liabilities  before  1st  March.  1839, 3,242  81 

Old  circulation,  before  Ist  February,  1839, 4,914  00 

Balance  due  banks, 468  76 

Deposits, 1 24,896  74 

Circulation, v 28,343  00 

Total, „ $164,314  96 


REVENUES  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

In  a  British  Parliamentary  document,  recently  published,  the  home  accounts,  and  ac- 
counts of  the  territorial  revenues  and  disbursements  of  the  East  India  Company,  are 
given.  The  receipts  on  account  of  the  government  of  India,  of  the  home  treasury,  from 
the  Ist  of  May,  1845,  to  the  30th  of  April  last,  were  j&i.316,831  148.  3d.;  which,  with 
a  balance  in  favor  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1845,  of  ^1,290,787  18s.  lid.,  made  je5,607,619 
13s.  2d.  Of  die  receipts  mentioned,  i^50,000  were  received  from  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  expenses  of  steam  communication  with  India.  The  disborse- 
ments  in  the  year  were  jC4,259,135  6s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  JC5.607,619  138. 3d. 
of  £1,248,494  6s.  lOd.  Among  the  disbursements  is  one  of  i;i25.000.  made  "  in  con- 
sideration of  the  transfer  made,  under  treaty,  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  of  the  Danish 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  India,  with  aU  the  public  buildings  and  crown  property 
thereunto  belonging,  to  the  East  India  Company.''  Another  disbursement  in  die  year 
is  jE^7,891  lis.  lid.  as  **  services  chargeable  to  Her  Mtyesty's  govemtSent,  (including 
^2,156  17s.  lOd.  for  the  payment  of  the  China  donation  batta.")  The  Company 
agreed  to  pay  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  mission  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  i)I2,000  is 
put  down  as  their  portion.  The  salaries  of  the  Court  of  Directors  amount  to  jC7,576  3#. 
3d.,  and  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors,  &.C.,  to 
JC254210  188.  An  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1846-47,  is 
given  in  the  return.  The  receipts  of  the  home  treasury  are  estimated  at  jC4,092,668 1 
which,  with  a  bahmce,  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  of  jei348,494,  makes  je5,44i,162.  The 
estimated  disbursements  are  j£4,360,840,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  (30tfa 
April  next)  of  jSi,080,322.  It  seems  that  the  establishments  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  England  give  employment  to  449  persons,  whose  salaries  and  allowance  amount  to 
XI  16,387  in  the  year.  From  the  accounts  of  the  territorial  revenues  in  India,  it  seems 
diat  the  total  revenues  and  receipts  in  India,  in  the  year  1844-45,  (partiy  estimated,)  were 
£17,161,119 ;  which,  with  other  sums  realized  in  England,  &c.,  made  £17,743,318.  The 
total  charges  in  England,  hi  die  year,  were  £15,258,106 ;  which,  with  £8,485,212  to  be 
disbursed  in  England,  made  the  sum  mentioned  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account  as  tiie 
total  charges  of  India.  The  accounts  rendered  by  the  Company,  under  the  act  3  and  4 
William  IV.,  cap.  85,  sec.  116,  extend  to  31  folio  pages. 
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RETEKUES  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT,  IN  1845-4$. 

The  following^  \b  an  abstract  of  the  nett  produce  of  the  rerenue  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  je^n  and  quarters  ended  the  5th  of  July,  1845  and  1846,  showing  the  increase  or 
decrease  thereof:^ 

TSABS  ENDED  JTTLT  5.  q'aIt'BS  BMDBD  JULY  5. 

184i.     1846.  I.e»a.e.  D.ef-.e.  184£.  1846. 

£                £  £              £  £  £ 

Customs^ 19.807.044  17.688,461  3,118,583  4,499,548  4.523,391 

Excise 12,074,999  12.025,112  49.887  2365,684  3,104.711 

Stamps, 6,846.883    6.988,940     142,057  1,837.076  1,730.495 

Taxes 4.228,441    4,229,899         1,458  2,000,567  2,006.427 

Property  tax, 5.261,954    5,183,912  78,024  909.991  1,009,162 

Poet^ffice, 679,000       794,000     115,000  155,000  181,000 

Crown  lands,. 125.000       100.006  25,000  30,000    

Miscellaneous,-....       658,819    1,384,096     7254J77  12,652  458,001 


Total  ord.  revenue,  49,682,140  48,394,420     988,792  2,271,512  12,411,518  13,013,187 

Imprest  and  other 
moneys. 410.145       215,523  194,622        29,262         73,939 

Repayment  of  ad- 
vances,        975,571    1,446,140     470.569  182,354       111,607 


Total  income,  51,067,856  50,056,083  1,454,361  2.466.134  12,623,134  13,198,738 
Deduct  increase, 1,454,561 


Decrease  on  the  year, 1,011,773 

The  foregoing  table  exhibits  the  revenue  of  the  British  government,  from  all  sources, 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  July,  1845,  and  same  time  in  1846 ;  showing  also  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  each  item  for  the  two  years.  The  two  last  columns  give  the  revenue  for 
the  two  quarters  of  the  same  years,  ending  on  the  5th  of  July. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  CROTON  AQUEDUCT. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  that  the 
reoeipta  in  each  year,  from  1st  May,  1843,  to  the  1st  May,  1846,  have  been  as  follows  :-^ 

1844.  1845.  1846. 

991,790  8118,582  $164,532 

Showing  an  increase  during  the  past  year,  of  $44,949. 

The  expenses  have  diminibhed  during  that  time  $14,928,  so  that  the  actual  increase  of 
revenue  over  1845,  is  nearly  $60,000. 

During  the  past  year,  four  miles  of  pipe  have  been  laid  down,  making  the  enormow 
total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  of  pipe  now  in  use  in  this  city. 

In  1844,  the  tax  for  the  Croton  debt  was  21  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  last  year 
it  was  only  16  cents,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  a  few  years  the  income  will  pay  the 
interest  of  the  debt  contracted  for  its  construction,  if  the  department  is  sufiered  to  go  on 
as  at  present  The  president  thinks  it  will  be  necessary,  ere  long,  to  construct  another 
reservoir,  and  he  recommends  that  measures  be  taken  at  once  to  effect  that  object,  l^ 
selecting  the  grounds,  &c.  The  number  of  permits  now  out  is  12,247,  equal  to  aboat 
thirteen  thousand  takers,  and  the  receipts  at  the  o6ice  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  8th  of 
June,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  days,  were  $108,758  53,  against  $88,363  79,  for  the 
same  period  in  1845 ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  th6  receipts  for  the  current 
year  will  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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SILVER  MINES  OF  ALMADEN,  IN  SPAIN. 
These  mines  have  now  attained  a  depth  of  about  300  varas,  (nearly  800  feet  English,) 
in  Ae  seventh  or  deepest  level  of  the  works ;  and  here  the  ore  presents  no  apparent  al- 
teration in  quality,  or  diminution  in  bread-^  of  the  immense  veins  in  which  it  is  contain- 
ed. Notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  political,  pecuniary,  sanitary,  mechanical,  chemical, 
and  incendiary,  (for  the  mines  have  been  on  fire  for  thirty  months  together,)  their  pro- 
duce has  been  steadily  increasing ;  and,  although  it  only  averaged  2,500  quintals  in  the 
years  intervening  between  1646  and  1700,  it  has  now  risen  to  22,000.  It  was  calcu- 
lated, in  1839,  when  the  produce  had  only  attained  to  20,500  quintals,  that,  during  the 
193  years  these  mines  had  been  conducted  on  account  of  the  Spanish  government,  there 
had  been  jC55,000,000  sterling  worth  of  silver,  coined  and  uncoined,  brought  into  circu- 
lation, and  into  the  markets  of  Europe ;  counting  not  only  that  produced  by  the  process 
of  amalgamation  in  South  America,  but  that  also  obtained  in  Germany  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  mercury  supplied  from  Almaden  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  The  value 
of  the  mercury  obtained  in  1841,  from  Almaden,  amounted  nearly  to  25,000,000  reals, 
delivered  to  the  contractors  at  the  price  of  $54  25  per  quintal ;  but  of  this  sum  sometliing 
more  than  one-fourth  is  returned  to  these  mines  to  pay  the  costs  of  production ;  so  that 
not  much  more  than  18,000,000  reals,  (about  jC180,O00,)  are  available  in  the  shape  of 
revenue  to  the  Spanish  government.  The  cost  is,  certainly,  much  greater  than  it  would 
be  if  improved  machinery  were  employed.  The  labor  of  unwatering  the  mine  is,  in  par- 
ticular, severe  and  expensive.  A  grand  reservoir  has  been  formed  in  the  rock  in  the 
fifth  level,  and  into  this  the  water  of  the  lower  levels  is  elevated  by  hand-pumps,  at  an 
expense  of  manual  labor  of  300,000  reals  per  annum,  although  the  elevation  of  this  ge- 
neral receptacle  above  the  greatest  depth  is  only  110  varas.  It  is  then  pumped  to  the 
surface  by  a  single-stroke  steam-engine,  the  annual  cost  of  which  performance  is  reckon- 
ed at  60,000  reals,  (jC600  sterling.)  This  engine  is  constructed  in  imitation  of  Watt's 
first  engine,  with  various  subsequent  additions,  which  are  the  very  reverse  of  improve- 
ments ;  and  which,  by  some  miracle,  found  its  way  to  Almaden  in  the  year  1799,  having 
been,  probably,  rejected  thirty  years  before  in  England.  It  is  an  immense,  lumbering, 
counterpoise  affair,  with  a  long  cooling-pipe  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  and  no 
valve  between,  so  that  the  principle  of  expansion  cannot  be  applied.  The  condenser 
sends  forth  the  water  nearly  boiling  hot,  which  is  no  wonder,  seeing  that  its  valve  has  no 
governor,  and  no  connection  with  the  moving  machinery.  In  consequence,  the  boiler 
takes  exactly  double  the  fuel  requisite  to  raise  the  quantity  of  water  from  the  mine  that 
it  ought  to  do  ;  and  the  engine,  calculated  to  be  forty-two  horse  power,  only  does  the 
work  of  twenty  and  a  half.  Besides  these  moiive  powers,  steam  and  manual,  there  is  an 
establishment  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  excellent  mules,  which  are  kept  constantly  at 
work,  eight  at  once,  in  drawing  up  the  ore  by  a  very  rude  wheel  capstan,  the  friction  of 
which  is  so  great,  that  the  animals  can  only  work  three  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  There 
is  no  water-power  available  to  move  machinery  in  these  mines,  but  there  has  been  very 
Uttle  care  bestowed  to  render  any  of  the  mechanical  powers  available  for  the  abridgment 
of  labor.  Even  the  ore,  which  is  brought  up  from  the  deep  sinkings  by  mtiles,  at  the 
rate  of  3,500  arrobas  C25  lbs.  each)  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  is  all  drawn  to  the  furnaces 
by  oxen,  in  rude  carros,  without  the  slightest  aid  from  a  railway. 


COAL  MINES  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Prussia  possesses  540  coal  mines,  giving  employment  to  12.000  workmen.    The  pro- 
duce in  1844  amounted  to  53,000,000  cwt,  or  a  value  of  $4,500,000,  (£675,000.) 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  CABLES  AND  CORDAGE  AT  MANILLA. 

We  find  ia  the  Friend  of  China  and  Hong  Kong  Gazette,  the  following  acooont  of  the 
eetablishment  of  a  manufactonr  of  cables  and  cordage  at  Manilla,  by  an  American.  "  We 
are  truly  ^lad,"  sayv  the  Gazette, "  to  observe  and  applaad  any  attempt  to  open  up  the 
abounding  resources  of  the  Philippine  IsUnds.*'  The  article  is  translated  from  an  in- 
telligent correspondent  residing  at  Manilla. 

European  arts  and  industry  have,  hitherto,  been  almost  unknown  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Of  late,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  them,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  this  first  enterprise  may  be  sucqessful,  as  if  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that  other 
individuals  will  be  disposed  to  engage  in  undertakings  which  may  develop  the  great,  but 
very  imperfectly  known  resources  of  these  rich  islands. 

An  American,  named  Mr.  O'Keating,  has  lately  established  in  the  environs  of  Manilla 
a  manufactory  of  cables  and  cordage,  from  the  native  hemp,  {Ahaea^  upon  the  roost  im- 
proved system  now  in  use  in  England  and  America. 

After  haviiifT  pas55od  several  years  at  Manilla,  and  collected  all  the  information  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  his  project,  Mr.  O'Keating  returned  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
procure  the  necessary  apparatus  and  machinery.  He  brought  from  Boston  a  high  pres- 
sure steam-engine,  of  thirty  horse  power,  with  all  the  requisites  for  dressing  the  hemp 
and  converting  it  into  rope. 

The  factory  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Passig,  near  the  village  of  Nactajan,  about 
three  miles  from  Manilla.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  with  the  dressing  machines,  three 
of  which  are  cylinders  of  wood,  covered  with  points  of  iron  of  about  two  inches  in 
length,  distant  from  each  other  about  IJ  inches;  these  first  open  the  fibre  of  the  hemp, 
which  then  passes  to  another  machine,  under  a  cylinder  of  much  larger  diameter,  of 
which  the  points  {cards)  are  much  smaller,  and  placed  close  together.  These  separate  the 
fibres  of  the  hemp  into  a  thread  much  finer,  and  divest  them  of  the  woody  or  useless 
particles. 

After  this  preparation,  the  hemp  passes  between  two  iron  cylinders,  which  compresses 
it  very  strongly :  from  thence,  it  is  conducted  to  a  smaller  machine,  whicli  gives  the  first 
twist,  and  winds  it  on  a  bobbin  of  about  six  inches  diameter.  The  dimensions  of  the 
cord  are  increased  or  diminished  by  means  of  an  iron  screw  which  adtjusts  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  (through  which  the  fibres  pass)  to  the  required  size. 

The  ropery  is  a  building  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  built  entirely  of  American  timber, 
with  a  shed  at  each  extremity  ;  in  the  one  farthest  from  the  house  is  the  rack  upon  which 
the  bobbins  are  ranged.  Eight  or  ten  bobbins  of  hemp  suffico  to  make  a  cable  of  a  large 
size.  Twelve  or  fifteen  may  be  made  at  a  time.  The  strings  of  the  bobbins  pass  through 
round  holes,  pierced  in  a  plate  of  brass,  having  an  octagonal  form  fixed  on  another  rack 
{ratelier)  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  ropery.  The  mass  of  strings  or  strands  are 
united  together  by  an  iron  hook,  which  is  fixed  on  a  carriage  with  a  double  catch,  drawn 
by  the  Bieam-engine  of  a  railway.  The  engine  b  high  pressure,  on  a  construction  re- 
markably simple. 

This  manufactory  was  begun  in  May,  1842.  The  article  produced  is  very  superior  to 
that  made  by  hand,  and  in  strength  and  durability,  there  is  no  comparison  between  Ae 
two  articles.  It  should  be  said  that,  by  this  machinery,  the  hemp  is  better  cleaned  of  its 
woody  and  useless  parts,  which,  whilst  it  improves  the  cordage,  considerably  increases  the 
cost  from  the  greater  loss  of  material  in  this  process.  At  present,  the  steam  cordage  sells 
at  ekht  d(.llarH  per  picul ;  the  ordinary  kind,  at  six  and  a  half  dollars. 

Aoout  sixteen  piculs  can  be  produced  daily.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  four  dol- 
lars per  picul.  Nearly  forty  natives  are  employed,  whose  average  daily  pay  is  about 
thirty-eight  cents.  The  engine  fuel  is  wood,  which  costs  91>2^  ^^  itdaxan — contents 
seventy-two  cubic  feet 


WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES  IN  TURKEY. 
Information  has  been  received  in  England  from  New  Leeds,  Iznimitz,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  in  reference  to  the  woollen  manufactory  which  was  commenced  up- 
wards of  ten  years  ago  by  the  Turkish  government,  under  the  management  of  a  Leeds 
gentleman.  Here  the  present  Sultan  has,  at  very  great  cost,  built  a  woollen  factory.  The 
^mdertaking  has  proved  successful,  and  the  gentleman  who  went  from  Leeds  to  conduct 
it  has  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  well  as  some  valuable 
tokens  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held. 
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UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE.  IN  1845. 
The  anntuil  report  of  the  Commiseioner  of  Patents,  for  the  year  1845,  (made  in  com« 
pliance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled,  <*  An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,"  approved  March  3d,  1837,)  was  hid  before 
Congress,  February  24th,  1846.  It  is  quite  voluminous,  covering  1,376  pages,  and  em- 
braces a  vast  amount  of  information,  alike  valuable  to  the  manufacturer,  farmer  and  me- 
chanic. It  altogether  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  fitness  for  the  station  he  so  ably 
fills,  of  the  new  commissioner  of  patents,  the  Hon.  Edmund  Bttrke,  of  which,  indeed, 
from  his  industrious  habits  and  well-known  character  for  intelligence,  we  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt.  The  progress  of  inventive  genius  in  this  country  is  truly  remarkable. 
The  whole  number  of  applicants  for  patents  received  at  the  office,  during  the  year  1845, 
was  1,246 ;  and  the  whole  number  of  caveats  filed,  during  the  same  time,  452 — the  num- 
ber issued,  502,  including  siz  re-issues,  six  additional  improvements,  and  seventeen  de- 
signs. During  the  same  period,  470  patents  have  expired.  The  business  of  the  office, 
from  Jan.  1, 1840,  to  December  31, 1845,  has  greatly  increased.  In  1640,  the  number 
of  applicants  for  patents  was  765,  and  during  the  year  1845,  they  amounted  to  1,246, 
nearly  doubling  since  1840.  The  applications  of  1845  exceeded  those  of  any  previous 
year,  except  1844, 399 ;  and  the  number  of  caveats  filed,  137.  The  receipts  of  the  office, 
for  the  year  1845,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to  $51, 076.1 4;  of  which  sum,  $8,223.33 
was  paid  on  applications  withdrawn.  The  expenses  of  the  office,  during  the  same  period, 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  931,172.32 ;  leaving  a  nett  balance  of  Jl  1,680.49,  to  be  cred- 
ited to  the  patent  fund.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Burke,  communicating  the  report  to  Coi^eas, 
contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  office,  which  sre 
deaerving  the  attention  of  Congress. 


TRANSPARENT  MALLEABLE  GLASS. 

The  Mercure  Segusien  speaks  of  a  marvellous  invention  which  has  come  to  light  with- 
in the  walls  of  St  Etienne — the  production  of  a  sort  of  glass,  as  malleable  when  cold  as 
while  red  hot  The  Moniteur  des  Arts  BoyB,  in  reporting  it : — "  This  new  metal,  which, 
ere  long,  will  be  of  more  value  than  gold,  and  which  the  inventor  has  called  silicon,  Is 
of  white  color,  very  sonorous,  and  as  brilliant  and  transparent  as  crystal.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained,  with  equal  ease,  opaque  or  colored ;  combines  with  various  substances,  and  some 
of  these  combinations  produce  shades  of  extraordinary  beaaty.  It  is  without  smell, 
very  ductile,  very  malleable,  and  neither  air  nor  acids  affect  it  It  can  be  blown  like 
glass,  melted,  or  stretched  out  into  long  threads  of  perfect  regularity.  It  is  hard,  very 
tough,  and  possesses  the  qualities  of  molten  steel  in  the  very  highest  degree,  without  re- 
quiring to  be  tempered  by  the  existing  process,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  offers  no  cer- 
tainty— while  the  result  of  the  new  method  is  sure. 

A  variety  of  oljects  have  been  manufactured  with  this  silicon,  which  are  about  to  be 
submitted  to  public  exhibition  at  the  place  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  St  Etienne. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 
In  1843,  in  six  towns  in  Massachnseits,  and  four  in  Connecticut,  the  quantity  of  silk 
manufactured  amounted  to  only  5,264  pounds ;  in  1845,  the  same  towns  manufactured 
silk  to  the  amount  of  47»120  pounds— of  which,  Canton  made  5,200  ;  Boston,  3,900 ; 
Dedham,  5,200;  South  Wobum,  3,900 ;  Needham,  1,300;  Northampton,  6,500 ;  dl  in 
MtflsachusettB ;  and  in  Connecticut,  Mansfield  made  13,420  ;  Wellington,  3,800 ;  Man- 
diester,  2,600,  and  Windsor,  1,300.  The  increase  in  these  towns  from  1841  to  1845, 
was  41,856  poimds  io  favor  of  Ust  year;  neariy  800  per  cent 
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CONCENTRATED  EXTRACT  OF  MALT  AND  HOPS. 

Few  modern  intentions  are  likely  to  prove  a  greater  soarce  of  public  benefit  than  this 
important  patented  article,  which  is  now  being  extensively  manufactured  in  London  by  a 
company  established  solely  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  thick,  straw-colored,  saccharine  es- 
sence, and  has  only  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  fermented,  to  afford  fine  home- 
brewed ale.  All  the  inconvenience,  waste,  loss  of  time,  and  uncertainty  attending  the 
old  method,  when  using  the  malt  direct,  for  family  brewing,  is  avoided.  By  this  compaot 
and  cleanly  process,  one  or  more  butts  of  beer  may  be  got  ready  for  fermentation  within 
half  an  hour.  Those  who  know  the  medicinal  virtues  of  malt  and  hops  will,  no  donbt, 
avail  themselves  of  this  eflkient  means  of  obtaining  a  glass  of  fresh  wort  at  pleasure.  It 
is  well,  said  that  brewers  are  their  ovm  doctors,  such  is  the  efiicacy  of  sweet  wort  to  in- 
tigofste  a  declining  constitution. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  MINES. 

It  appears  from  reports  from  the  Ordnance  Department,  submitted  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  that  there  have  been  employed,  since 
1843,  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mining  region,  seventeen  agents  and  other  ofiicers,  at 
the  expense  of  913*^95  fi3  for  salaries,  and  91M07  38  for  contingent  expenses ;  mak- 
ing the  aggregate  sum  of  $32,805  01,  and  the  receipts  for  rents,  up  to  April  7th,  1846, 
are  $193  33.  Tliat  there  have  been  granted  60  leases  of  thrte  §quaf  mileM,  and  324  of 
one  mile,  making  an  area  of  764  square  mile$  under  {ea««,  on  the  30th  of  March.  In 
addition  to  those  leases,  155  others  are  now  prepared  and  sent  to  the  parties  for  execution, 
end  243  permits  are  yet  out 


IRON  MINES  OF  GEORGIA. 

The  Baltimore  American  says  that  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore  exist  in  Cass  county, 
6a.,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  metal  manufactured  from  it  has  been  tested,  and  pro- 
nounced very  superior  for  foundry  purposes.  The  American  adds  that  the  furnace  is  on 
the  cold.blast  principle,  and  produces  iron  at  almost  the  same  cost  as  the  same  descriptioii 
of  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  connected  with  it  a  forge,  which  makes  a  superior 
quality  of  bloom  and  bar-iron ;  and  the  proprietors  have  it  in  contemplation  to  erect  a 
roliing-roill,  to  be  driven  by  the  abundant  water-power  which  now  drives  their  forge.  The 
Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper,  formerly  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Geoigia,  is  largely  in- 
terested in  the  undertaking,  and  it  promises  to  yield  a  much  better  return  for  the  capital 
and  labor  expended  than  many  of  the  operations  in  gold-mining  in  that  State. 


THE  TUSCAN  STRAW  BRAIDER 

This  extraordinary  machine,  recentiy  invented  by  Elisha  Fitzgerald,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic of  New  York  city,  is  so  small  and  beautiful  that  it  would  be  an  ornament  to  a 
parior,  and  so  simple  in  its  management  that  a  child  could  attend  a  dozen  or  twenty  of 
them  with  ease.  Having  a  quantity  of  the  short  straws  which  are  imported  from  Tus- 
cany put  into  a  receptacle,  it  selects  one  at  a  time,  and  adds  it  to  the  braid,  at  the  same 
time  cutting  off  the  refuse  end  of  the  one  whose  place  it  supplies,  and  forms  the  braidf 
with  its  iron  fingers,  mtich  better  than  could  ever  be  done  by  the  most  experienced  l^der 
in  Tuscany,  and  with  such  speed  that  one  machine  would  do  more  work  in  a  day  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  operatives.  If  a  straw  is  too  laige»  the  machine  rejects  it ;  and  if  by  any 
accident  a  straw  is  miseed,  it  stops  of  itsel£ 
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BRITISH  MAIL  STEAMERS  BETWEEN  LIVERPOOL  AND  BOSTON. 

In  an  article  on  the  «*  Progressive  Wealth  and  Commerce  of  Boston,"  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  for  July,  1846,  prepared  c}iiefly  from  the  report  of  Lemuel  Shattuck, 
E^.,  under  the  direction  o{  the  city  authorities,  we  gave  a  summary  of  voyages,  average 
length,  passengecB  to  and  from  Boston,  Liverpool,  and  Halifaxr-Csee  Merchants*  Maga- 
zine, VoL  XIV.,  page  39.)  We  now  subjoin,  (for  record  and  reference,)  the  portlculan 
of  each  voyage  from  the  commencement,  to  January  1, 1846. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  VOYAGES  MADS  BT  THE  BRITISH  HAIL  STEAMERS,  FROM  THEIR  COH- 
MENOEMSNT,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1846,  SHOWING  TB£  DATE  OF  ARRIVAL,  I^NGTH  OF  FASSAGl, 
FASSEN0ER8  BROUGHT,  ETC 


Hmeof 

Namesi 

arrival. 

1840. 

Unicom....... 

June    3 

Britannia,.... 

July   18 

Acadia. 

Aug.  17 

Britannia,,... 

Sept  18 

Caledonia,.... 

Oct      3 

Acadia, 

17 

Britannia,.... 

Nov.    3 

Caledonia,.... 

19 

Acadia, 

Dec  21 

Total,., 


1811. 


Columbia,.... 

Jan.    21 

Britannia,.... 

Feb.  22 

Caledonia,... . 

Mar.  20 

Acadia.......... 

AprU    7 

Columbia,.... 

19 

Britannia,.... 

May    6 

Caledonia,.-. 

19 

Acadia, 

June    2 

Columbia,  ... 

17 

Britannia,.... 

July     3 

Caledonia,.... 

17 

Acadia,.^ 

Aug.    2 

Columbia,.... 

19 

Britannia,.... 

Sept    2 

Caledonia,... 

18 

Acadia,..^.... 

Oct     5 

Columbia,.... 

21 

Britannia,.... 

Nov.    7 

Caledonia,... 

18 

Acadia, 

Dec     7 

Columbia,.... 

21 

Total,... 

PAflllNOIRI  PROM 

PAISBKOKaa  TO 

L'thof 

Hall- 

Livef- 

Left  at 

Time  of 

Hali- 

Liver- 

pssi'ge. 

Ikx. 

pool. 

Halifax. 

departure. 

fkz. 

pool. 

d,     ^ 

1840. 

18     . 

24 

... 

June  10 

12 

14    8 

12 

48 

... 

Aug.    1 

40 

40 

12  12 

13 

63 

... 

Sept    1 

19 

18 

13    9 

26 

50 

... 

Oct      1 

6 

48 

13     . 

18 

39 

... 

16 

17 

48 

12  12 

20 

52 

Nov.    1 

7 

45 

13    8 

11 

52 

... 

Dec     1 

13 

43 

15     . 

16 

40 

... 

Jan.      2 

12 

42 

17     . 

19 

73 

... 

Feb.     1 

9 

62 

135 

441 

... 

iS 

346 

16     . 

10 

75 

Mar.    2 

4 

25 

17  12 

19 

80 

4 

16 

7 

8 

15    5 

36 

38 

8 

April    1 

13 

33 

18  12 

3 

51 

28 

17 

16 

69 

15     . 

18 

50 

30 

May     1 

11 

51 

16     . 

9 

31 

56 

16 

4 

79 

14  12 

6 

42 

36 

June    1 

16 

83 

13  12 

18 

46 

19 

16 

19 

43 

12  12 

10 

29 

25 

July     1 

8 

69 

13  12 

10 

42 

21 

17 

28 

62 

13     . 

6 

47 

27 

Aug.    1 

14 

59 

12  12 

7 

60 

12 

16 

20 

38 

14  16 

12 

78 

25 

Sept     1 

7 

44 

13  12 

25 

75 

35 

16 

14 

19 

13  18 

27 

70 

33 

Oct     2 

15 

32 

16     . 

19 

80 

20 

16 

17 

61 

15  18 

16 

93 

7 

Nov.    1 

13 

35 

17     . 

20 

55 

34 

16 

3 

14 

14    6 

9 

34 

8 

Dec     1 

6 

12 

18  12 

5 

32 

10 

16 

1842. 

6 

15 

16  21 

6 

50 

7 

Jan.     1 

... 

20 

-1 

» 

296 

1,158 

445 

.^ 

243 

871 
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STATBMElfT^— OOHTllI  UKU> 


Time  of 

L*thor 

FAIIKHOIKfl  niOK 

Mali-     Liver-  Left  at 

Time  of 

FAusmnaTO 

HaU-    Llve^ 

NaiDM. 

arrival. 

184i. 

ptM'se. 

fiUL 

pool. 

HalUkx. 

departara. 

ihx. 

pooL 

Britannia,.... 

Jan.  23 

18     . 

18 

77 

U 

Feb.     1 

12 

29 

Unicom,*-... 

Feb.  87 

2     . 

7 

... 

... 

Mar.    1 

7 

6 

Unicorn........ 

Mar.  U 

2     . 

, 

52 

8 

15 

... 

Unicorn........ 

27 

2  12 

, 

35 

4 

April   2 

4 

8 

Britannia,... 

April  20 

14  12 

7 

31 

13 

May     1 

8 

13 

Caledonia,.. 

May    5 

15  12 

7 

29 

42 

16 

11 

35 

Acadia, 

21 

16    8 

10 

31 

19 

June    1 

6 

31 

Columbia,... 

June    9 

13  12 

5 

10 

9 

16 

9 

20 

Britannia,... 

18 

14  18 

10 

35 

12 

July     2 

11 

46 

Caledonia,.. 

July     5 

15  16 

5 

35 

22 

16 

19 

45 

Acadia, 

21 

15    6 

6 

35 

17 

Aug.    1 

18 

40 

Columbia,... 

Aug.    1 

12  12 

12 

29 

11 

16 

19 

10 

Britannia,... 

19 

14    9 

15 

64 

22 

Sept    1 

19 

25 

Caledonia,^. 

Bept    2 

13  12 

13 

67 

10 

17 

18 

26 

Acadia, 

18 

14     . 

12 

41 

23 

Oct     1 

10 

22 

Columbia,.... 

Oct     4 

13  12 

7 

61 

7 

16 

4 

25 

Britannia,.... 

18 

13  18 

9 

64 

14 

Nov.    1 

6 

14 

Caledonia,.*. 

Nov.    2 

13  18 

11 

32 

4 

16 

12 

8 

Acadia, 

17 

12  12 

3 

43 

8 

Dec    8 

2 

18 

Columbia,... 

Dec.    6 

16  12 

7 

18 

9 

16 

1841. 

5 

17 

Britannia,.... 

21 

17     . 

7 

29 

6 

Jan.     1 

2 

8 

Total,... 

1841. 

171 

818 

271 

202 

"446 

Caledonia,... 

Jan.   25 

20  12 

5 

36 

2 

Febu    2 

3 

26 

Acadia, 

Feb.  19 

14    . 

8 

29 

... 

Mar.    1 

2 

14 

Columbia,... 

Mar.  20 

15  12 

4 

49 

9 

April   2 

10 

86 

Britannia,.... 

April  19 

14    9 

20 

43 

20 

May    1 

12 

70 

Hibemia, . . . 

May    4 

14  12 

14 

83 

24 

16 

8 

50 

Caledonia,... 

19 

14    6 

18 

48 

25 

June    1 

15 

56 

Acadia,. 

June    1 

12  12 

4 

32 

10 

16 

3 

60 

Columbia,t-. 

18 

14     . 

8 

24 

13 

July     1 

12 

69 

Hibemia,.... 

July     3 

13     . 

9 

64 

18 

15 

6 

20 

Caledonia,... 

17 

13    .. 

3 

66 

9 

Aug.    1 

la 

38 

Acadia, 

Aug.    2 

M4    . 

2 

59 

8 

16 

4 

42 

Hibemia,.... 

17 

13    6 

3 

64 

10 

Sept    1 

9 

3T 

Britannia,.... 

Sept   3 

14  12 

8 

61 

15 

16 

... 

32 

Caledonia,... 

20 

14  12 

9 

70 

18 

Oct     1 

7 

42 

Acadia 

Oct     3 

13    3 

4 

35 

14 

16 

6 

20 

Hibemia,.... 

18 

14     . 

7 

89 

10 

Nov.    1 

6 

26 

Britannia,.... 

Nov.    4 

16     . 

7 

79 

8 

16 

2 

18 

Caledonia, .. 

20 

15  12 

10 

55 

3 

Dec.     1 

2 

28 

Acadia, 

Dec.    6 

17     , 

4 

35 

3 

16 

1844. 

3 

13 

Hibemia,... . 

20 

15     . 

8 

48 

2 

Jan.     1 

12 

41 

Total,... 

155 

1,069 

220 

134 

788 

*  In  February  and  March,  1842,  the  Unicom  made  three  voyages — ^the  first  from  Hali- 
fax, to  take  the  mail,  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  Caledonia  from  Liverpool ; 
the  second,  to  take  the  mail  and  passengers  of  the  Acadia,  stopped  at  Halifax  to  refit: 
and  the  third,  with  the  paswngcrs  of  the  Columbia,  which  left  Liverpool  on  the  4ih,  ana 
arrived  at  Halifax  after  a  passage  of  20  days,  15  hours. 

t  The  Columbia  was  wrecked  in  July,  on  Black  Ledge,  near  Seal  Island 
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8TATSHKNT— OOMTllI  U  J£IX 
FAMBHOmU  PEOM 


PASinratEs  TO 


Time  of 

L»th  of 

Hali- 

Liver. 

Left  at 

Time  of 

HaU- 

Liver- 

Names. 

airtval. 

1844. 

PM>*ge. 
d.    k. 

Ux, 

pool. 

HaU&x. 

departoie. 

1844. 

fiiz. 

pool. 

Britannia,*.. 

Jan.  21 

16  21 

14 

61 

15 

FeK     3 

7 

48 

Hibernia,.... 

Feb.  19 

13  12 

10 

76 

5 

Mar.     1 

8 

32 

Caledonia,... 

Mar.  23 

17  ... 

16 

42 

9 

April   1 

7 

78 

Acadia, 

April  21 

17  ... 

5 

73 

19 

May    1 

9 

84 

Hibemia,.... 

May    5 

16  ... 

11 

75 

31 

16 

8 

68 

Britannia,.... 

18 

13  12 

1 

40 

10 

June    1 

4 

67 

Caledonia,... 

June    1 

12  15 

9 

61 

11 

16 

18 

93 

Acadia,. 

19 

14  12 

13 

58 

7 

July     1 

12 

65 

Britannia,.... 

July     3 

13  10 

9 

73 

8 

16 

13 

57 

Hibemia,.... 

17 

12    9 

5 

102 

9 

Aug.    1 

17 

50 

Caledonia,... 

Aug.    1 

13  ... 

10 

81 

10 

16 

10 

38 

Acadia,. 

18 

14  ... 

22 

77 

32 

Sept    1 

4 

45 

Hibemia 

Sept    1 

12  ... 

19 

98 

22 

16 

12 

32 

Britannia,.... 

17 

12  12 

15 

75 

14 

Oct     1 

11 

38 

Caledonia,... 

Oct.     3 

13  14 

10 

80 

8 

16 

9 

51 

Acadia,. 

20 

16  ... 

18 

68 

16 

Nov.    1 

12 

21 

Hibemia,-... 

Not.    2 

14  10 

12 

94 

8 

16 

2 

40 

Britannia,.... 

22 

16  12 

8 

44 

6 

Dec     1 

2 

38 

Caledonia,... 

Dec    7 

17  15 

6 

35 

3 

16 
184S. 

... 

24 

Acadia, 

21 

16  12 

10 

55 

... 

Jan.     1 

11 

56 

Total,... 

184S. 

223 

1,368 

245 

176 

1,025 

Cambria, . . . 

Jan.  24 

19  12 

13 

78 

2 

Feb.     1 

4 

35 

Hibemia,.... 

Feb.  19 

14  12 

13 

70 

Mar.    1 

5 

30 

Cambria,.... 

Mar.  18 

13  11 

16 

52 

13 

April   1 

11 

115 

Caledonia,... 

April  21 

16  12 

27 

63 

44 

May    1 

11 

57 

Hibemia,.... 

May    6 

16    8 

6 

98 

22 

16 

17 

101 

Britannia,.... 

19 

14  12 

13 

46 

21 

June    1 

10 

65 

Cambria,.... 

Jube    1 

12    4 

18 

59 

31 

16 

8 

65 

Caledonia,.. 

19 

14  18 

16 

61 

2 

July     1 

13 

66 

Acadia,. 

July     2 

13  ... 

16 

67 

... 

16 

21 

86 

Britannia,... 

19 

14  12 

17 

66 

22 

Aug.    1 

20 

22 

Cambria,.... 

30 

11    4v 

8 

97 

5 

16 

10 

84 

Hibemia,... . 

Aug.  17 

12  ... 

25 

95 

Sept    1 

19 

38 

Caledonia,... 

Sept    8 

14  12 

32 

86 

9 

16 

17 

38 

Britannia,.... 

19 

14  13 

18 

74 

18 

Oct     1 

11 

62 

Cambria,.... 

Oct.     2 

13  ... 

11 

72 

23 

16 

5 

77 

Hibemia...... 

19 

14    8 

13 

66 

9 

Nov.    1 

11 

49 

Caledonia,... 

Nov.    3 

14  12 

11 

105 

8 

15 

7 

28 

BriUnnia,... 

20 

16  ... 

5 

72 

11 

Dec    2 

1 

67 

Cambria, . . . 

Dec    5 

15  ... 

23 

73 

... 

16 

1846. 

5 

57 

Acadia,. 

19 

14  12 

5 

72 

? 

Jan.     1 

5 

67 

Total,.. 

306 

1,492 

245 

211 

1,209 

*  In  the  month  of  February,  1844,  the  Britannia  was  detained  two  days  by  ice  in  Bos- 
ton harbor,  and  did  not  depart  until  an  artificial  channel  had  been  cut,  for  aevan  milea, 
by  the  citisens. 
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THE  NEW  STEAMBOAT  ATLANTIC, 

OP  THS  HOKWICH  AND  WOBCESTER  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMBOAT  COMPANT. 

The  progreas  of  steam  since  its  first  practical  iy)plication  by  Fulton  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson  River,  is  very  remarkable ;  and  the  improvements  made  in  steamboat  ar- 
chitecture as  regards  strength,  splendor,  and  speed,  still  more  so.  Every  new  steamer 
launched  upon  our  waters  seems  to  have  reached  the  very  acme  of  perfection,  which, 
indeed,  now  appears  to  be  almost  attained  in  the  steamer  **  Atlantic,"  which  made  an  ex- 
perimental excursion  in  the  harbor  and  bay  of  New  York,  on  the  15th  August,  1846,  and 
her  first  regular  trip  to  Norwich,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  her  performance  in  the  excursion  alluded  to,  in  company  with  some  ten  or 
eleven  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  it  was  entirely 
satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  she  will  sustain  a 
high  rank  among  the  many  excellent  steamers  that  ply  between  New  York  and  other 
ports  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Atlantic  is  the  laigest 
steamer  built  in  the  United  States,  being  320  feet  in  length,  36  feet  beam  inside,  and  64 
feet  over  the  guards.  Her  engines  are  of  1,373  horse  power — the  cylinder  79  inches  in 
diameter,  and  11  feet  stroke.  She  measures  1,400  tons.  The  cranks  and  shaAs  are  of 
wrought  iron,  the  former  being  18|  inches  in  diameter.  The  wheels  are  36  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  surface  of  9  feet.  The  Adantic  possesses  one  advantage  over  all  other 
boats  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  probably  in  the  world,  which  will  conunend  her  to 
the  travelling  community ;  and  that  is,  the  security  afforded  by  a  water-tight  bulkhead  of 
oak,  six  inches  thick,  which  is  built  across,  44  feet  from  the  stem,  that,  if  by  any  possible 
chance  she  should  be  run  on  a  rock,  and  knock  her  bow  in,  it  would  not  be  cause  for  the 
least  alarm,  for  no  water  oould  reach  the  body  of  the  boat  But  in  case  even  that  should 
fail,  there  is  one  other  provision  on  board  which  shows  the  care  and  forethought  of  those 
who  have  been  so  liberal  of  their  means  in  building  this  boat  There  are  one  hundred 
mattresses  on  board,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with  six  six-inch  air-tight  cylinders,  each 
capable  of  supporting  two  large  men.  These  cylinders  are  so  disposed  that  they  can  be 
reached  at  an  instant's  warning,  and  thus  sixteen  hundred  infallible  life-preservers  are 
constantly  at  hand. 

She  combines,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  beauty  and  strenqth,  and  but  little  doubt 
is  entertained  of  her  power  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  perfect  safety.  She  has 
been  built  under  the  immediate  personal  inspection  of  Capt  Isaac  Dustan,  who  has 
commanded  at  times,  the  **  Clifton,**  ♦*  Lexington,"  "  New  Haven,**  **  Cleopatra,**  Ac., 
and  navigated  the  waters  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  more  than  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand miles,  Capt.  Dustan  has  a  headt  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  phrenologically, 
the  prominent  developments  of  which  are  strikingly  manifested  in  the  construction  of 
this  noble  boat  The  large  benevolence^  cautiousness,  ideality,  and  form,  are  discovered 
in  the  various  appointments  in  furnishing  and  constructing,  as  described  in  the  present 
notice,  which  have  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  mechanics  and  artists  employed  in 
building.  And  here  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  she  was  built  by  Bishop  &  Si- 
roonson.  The  engines  are  from  the  workshop  of  Secor  d&  Co.;  the  joiner  work  by  C. 
M.  Simonson ;  the  painting  by  Wm.  Holmes ;  the  upholstery  by  Mr.  De  Foreest ; 
the  furniture,  curtains,  &.&,  from  Paton  &  Ca,  and  the  silver  plating,  which  alone  cost 
upward  of  f  1,600  dollars,  from  Coombs  Sl  Anderson.  The  entire  cost  of  the  boat,  fix- 
tures, and  furniture,  amounts  to  (145,000. 

The  interior  arrangements  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  more  substantial  qualities  of 
strength  and  safety  evinced  in  the  construction.  The  ladies*  upper  saloon,  with  sixty 
berths,  is  richly  and  tastefully  finished,  and  furnished  with  the  most  costly  Axmioster 
carpets,  roee.wood  and  satin-damask  sofas  and  chairs,  magnificent  satin^Jainaak  cortaint, 
gilded  cornices,  superb  mirrors,  and,  in  short,  everything  to  gratify  the  taste  and  comfort 
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of  the  fair  traveller.  The  ladies'  lower  saloon  contains  twenty  berths,  and  the  gentle- 
men*s  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  berths,  furnished  with  the  beet  of  bedding,  while,  by 
a  new  arrangement  in  hanging  the  drapery,  each  tier  of  berths  can  be  at  once  converted 
into  an  airy,  but  secluded  state-room.  *  The  upper  saloon  contains  fifty-six  single  state- 
rooms, with  two  berths  each,  and  six  double,  with  French  bedsteads,  all  magnificently  fur. 
nished.  She  is  lighted  by  gas,  manufactured  on  board,  in  a  room  on  the  main  deck  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose.  Bathing  rooms  are  furnished,  where  the  passengers  may  en- 
joy warm  or  cold,  fresh  or  salt  water,  shower  or  plunge  baths ;  and  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  passengers  have  been  consulted,  in  the  most  private  arrangements,  as  we 
have  never  seen  them  before. 

Our  description  of  the  boat  is  necessanly  imperfect,  bat  we  feel  quite  sure  that  all  who 
examine  her  will  find  our  statements  more  than  realized.  A  personal  acquaintance  with 
her  worthy  commander,  Capt.  Dustan,  enables  us  to  speak  of  him  as  he  is — as  one  of 
the  most  experienced,  benevolent,  (in  the  latter  term  is  comprehended  courteous,)  offi- 
cers in  the  steam  service  in,  or  out,  of  any  port  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 


RATES  OF  FARE  ON  RAILROADS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

We  give  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  rates  of  toll  on  the  principal  railroads  in 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island.  The  table  shows  the  distance,  price  of  annual 
and  semi-annual  tickets,  and  single  passage  tickets.  The  plan  of  low  fares  originated  in 
Boston,  and  it  is  in  a  good  measure  owing  to  the  enlightened  advocacy  of  the  policy  by 
£.  Haskst  Dsbbt,  Esq.,  that  it  has  been  adopted.  We  believe  that  still  larger  reductions 
can  be  m^de  with  enhanced  benefit  to  stockholders  and  the  public 

BOSTON   ANT)   MAINE  KAILROAD. 

Miles.  One  year.  Six  months.  Three  months.    Single  ticket. 

Boston  to  Maiden, 5  ^5  00  #19  00  #10  00  15  cents. 

North  Maiden,.         7  40  00           22  00  12  00  30     •< 

South  Reading,  10  45  00           24  00  13  00  25     <* 

Reading, 12  60  00           27  00  15  00  30     " 

Wilmington,...  16  60  00     33  00  18  00  40  «< 

Andover. 23  80  00     40  00  20  00  60   « 

HaverhiU,. 38  100  00     50  00  25  00  85  «< 

BOSTON  AND   FROVIDENCB  RAILROAD. 

MUm.  One  year.  Six  months.  Single  ticket 

BoetDD  to  Jamaica  Plain. 4  #25  00                               12}  cents. 

Dedhara,. 11  60  00         #27  50           25      •« 

Canton, 14  35  00  40      « 

BOfiTON  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 
MUet.       One  year.        Six  months.    Three  months.        Single  ticket. 
Boston  to  Brighton,..        5         #35  00         #23  00         #15  00  not  ascertained. 

Newtown,.        9  40  00  25  00  16  00 

Needham,.      13  50  00  30  00  22  00 

BOSTON  AND  LOWELL  RAILROAD. 

MUet.        Six  months.       Three  months.       Single  ticket 

Boston  to  Lowell, 26  #65  00  #32  50  65  cents,  and 

in  same  proportion  for  less  distances. 

EASTERN  RAILROAD. 

Miles.       One  year.       Six  noonths.  Three  months.  Single  ticket 

Boston  to  Lynn, 9         #50  00         #35  00  #20  00  25  cents 

Salem,. 13            75  00           50  00  30  00  40     *' 

Ipswich,. 24          100  00            75  00  45  00  notascertU 

On  the  Eastern  Railroad,  single  tickets  by  the  quantity  may  be  purcbaBed  at  the  fd* 
lowing  rates  of  discount:— 
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100  to  5H)0  ticket^ tt  l^  per  cent  dStconnt. 

800  to  300     "      25       "  *• 

300  to  400     •«      „ 33i      "  " 

400  to  500     ••      40     *  "  «• 

500  to  600     •*      45        ••  •• 

A  setaon  ticket  entitles  the  purchaser  on  all  these  roads  to  two  passages  a  day,  and,  of 
eotine,  is  not  transferable.  By  comparing  the  prices  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  price  of  a  single  passage  to  a  person  having  a  season  ticket,  is  from  one-half  to 
one-quarter  of  the  ordinary  rate.  These  companies  have  found  it  to  be  their  best  policy 
to  put  their  prices  low,  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  fare  has  been  followed  by  an  in- 
crease of  travel,  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  the  loss  on  each  ticket  On  the 
Lowell  railroad,  the  price  of  single  tickets  was  formerly  one  dollar,  but  it  has  been  grada- 
ally  lowered,  till  now  it  is  but  sixty-five  cents,  and  so  on  the  other  roads. 

We  unite  with  a  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  American,  in  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  example  of  the  Bostonians  will  be  followed,  and  that  a  redaction  will  shortly  be  made 
on  the  lines  of  all  our  railroads,  not  only  with  respect  to  passengers,  but  to  all  articles  of 
merchaidise  ;  that  the  local  travel  will  be  supported  and  encouraged ;  for  the  result  can- 
not fkil  to  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  railroad  companies  throughout  the  country. 


HUDSON  AND  BERKSHIRE  RAILROAD. 

This  road  extends  from  the  city  of  Hudson,  N*  Y.,  to  West  Stodibridge,  Mass.^  and 
connects  at  that  place,  and  also  at  Chatham,  with  the  Western  Raih-oad  to  Boston  and 
Albany,  and  the  Housatonic  Railroad.  It  was  chartered  in  April,  1832,  and  opened  in 
September,  1838.  The  length  of  the  road  is  31  miles,  and  the  original  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  whole  distance,  including  outfit,  Slc,  was  9575,613.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Company  to  the  last  Legislature  of  New  York,  it  appears  thst  the  whole  number  of 
through  and  way  passengers  transported  over  it  in  1845  was  17,989.  TbeStata^if  New 
York  loaned  the  company  $150,000  of  State  stock.  This  road  has  never  paid  a  dividend 
to  its  stockholders,  its  receipts  only  enabling  the  Comptmy  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  and 
pay  the  interest  on  the  $150,000  borrowed  of  the  State.  The  completion  of  the  Albany 
and  West  Stockbridge  road,  in  1842,  which  forms  a  link  in  the  Great  Western  Road  be- 
tween Boston  and  Buffalo,  has  turned  the  travel  in  that  direction  to  Albany,  instead  of 
Hudson.  Considerable  freight,  however,  passes  over  the  road  ;  the  income  of  which,  in 
1845,  amounted  to  $27,572.  The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  road  forms  the  most  direct  and 
shortest  route  for  summer  travel  from  New  York  city,  and  indeed  all  the  towns  on  the 
river  below  Hudson,  to  New  Lebanon  Springs,  one  of  the  most  delightful  watering-places 
in  the  United  States.  By  this  route,  the  traveller  can  leave  New  York  at  seven  o'dodc 
every  morning,  by  the  steamer  **  Troy"  or  "  Niagara,"  and  reach  Hudson  at  three  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  where  the  cars  of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad  are  in  waiting  to  carry  him 
to  "  Edwards*  Depot,"  28  miles  from  Hudson,  and  about  8  miles  from  the  Springs,  where 
the  Rsilroad  Company  have  in  readiness  a  line  of  stage-coaches,  with  careful  drivers  and 
fleet  horses,  that  in  an  hour  reach  New  Lebanon  Springs.  The  Hudson  and  Berkshire 
Company  have  recently  placed  upon  their  road  elegant  and  commodious  cars,  of  Troy 
manufacture  ;  and,  although  the  flat  rail  is  at  present  in  use  on  this  road,  we  venture  to 
say  that  no  line  is  conducted  with  more  care.  Indeed,  as  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  from  its  first  opening,  in  1838,  not  a  single  passenger  has  lost  his  life  upon 
it,  or  been  otherwise  injured.  Mr.  Holmes,  the  engineer,  is  a  most  faithful,  capable,  and 
experienced  officer ;  and  we  have  never  met  with  more  careful  or  attentive  conductors. 
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MANUFACTUKE8   OF   WOO! 

„ 

A  statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  manufactwrea  of  Wool  imported  into  the  United 

States,  from  1821  to  1845,  inclusive. 

Cloths,  merino 

Hosiery,  gloves. 

Tean. 

thawU,  Jcc 

BUnkeU. 

inits,4tc. 

Wont  stoA. 

1821,... 

$5,038,255 

$434,256 

8198,783 

81,766.443 

1822.... 

8.491.935 

991,147 

433,309 

2,269,513 

1823,... 

5,844,068 

604.896 

314.605 

1,504,469 

1824.... 

5,202.009 

526.023 

317,778 

2,158,680 

1825.... 

5,264.562 

891.197 

369,747 

2,277,486 

1826,... 

4.546,714 

527,784 

189.993 

1,143.166 

1827,... 

4,285,413 

703.477 

376,927 

1,382.875 

1828,... 

4,315,714 

624,239 

365,339 

1,446,146 

1829.... 

3.335,994 

455.467 

230.986 

1,600,629 

1830,... 

2,854,339 

594,044 

138.453 

1,397.545 

1831,... 

6,121.442 

1,180,478 

325,856 

3,392,037 

1832,... 

5.101,841 

602,796 

260,563 

2,615,124 

1833.... 

6.133.443 

1,165,260 

463.348 

4,281,309 

1834,... 

4.364,340 

1,068,065 

383,977 

5,055,021 

1835.... 

7,048.334 

1,865.344 

652,680 

6,548.278 

1836.... 

8,945,509 

2,397,822 

700.530 

6,669,312 

1837,... 

3,015,783 

959,814 

n7.092 

3.350.266 

1838.... 

5.348,928 

946.546 

356.965 

3,933,455 

1839,... 

7,361.373 

1,356,086 

1,037,096 

7,025,898 

1840.... 

4.823,138 

570,417 

506.452 

2,387,338 

1841.... 

5.042,045 

691.895 

471,877 

3,7124W6 

1842,... 

4.180.875 

5664J33 

375.297 

2,366,122 

1843,... 

1,398.064 

201.454 

61,073 

456,051 

1844,... 

5,049,474 

1.004.826 

662.905 

1,835.875 

1845,... 

5.638,167 

998,914 

STATEUXNP— >0OIfTnfUED* 

741,242 

1,938,109 

WooUenand 

Flannels 

All  other 

Tot.  Talne  of 

Tean. 

wonted  yam. 

Carpeting.            and  baizes. 

man.  of  wool. 

man.  of  wool. 

1821 

87.437.737 

1R^ 

12.185,904 

1823, 

****** 

8.268.038 

1824 

837,834          

8144.273 

1,008.272 

8.386.597 

1825, 

515.391       81,065,609 
545.148             586,823 

11,392,264 

1826, 

892,346 

8,431.974 

1827,... 

511,186            587,250 

895,573 

8.742.701 

1828.. 

581.946             667.722 

678.399 

8.679,505 

1829, 

323,254            383,208 

551,958 

6,881,489 

1830, 

201,649            266.060 

319,306 

5,766,396 

1831.... 

421.099             695.666 

490.651 

12.627.229 

1832,... 

557,775            503,193 

351.132 

9.992.424 

1833,... 

8102,719 

319.592            286.299 

510,539 

13.262,509 

1834.... 

166.507 

396.868            240,663 

203,787 

11,879,328 

1835,... 

262.515 

603,084            399,785 

453,404 

17,834,424 

1836.... 

212,706 

964.655            475.712 

713,757 

21,080.003 

1837,... 

172.462 

623,101             111,249 

90,525 

8,500,292 

1838,... 

136,689 

315.353             159,979 

315,005 

11,512.920 

1839,... 

368.958 

612.607            291,373 

522.554 

18.575,945 

1840,.., 

104.738 

338.561             118,715 

221,885 

9.071,184 

1841,... 

158,224 

345.488            184.911 

395.293 

11,001.939 

1842,... 

217.611 

242.309              90.289 

336.989 

8,375,725 

1843.... 

60,961 

181.810               37,449 

7532 

2,472.154 

1844,... 

159.020 

289,475              78,009 

396.178 

9,475,762 

1845,... 

187,975 

431,914            176,387 

553,468 

10,666.176 
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TABVhAM,  STATBHBNT  BXHIBITINO  THB  VAXUB  OF  IXPOfiTS,  AND  ALSO 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  T0NNA6B  EMPLOTED  IN  FOBEIGN  TBADE  ANNUALLY, 
FBOM  1621  TO  1845. 


Tear. 

1^1,.. 
1822... 
1823,.. 
1824... 
1825,.. 
1826... 
1827,.. 
1828,.. 
1829,.. 
1830,.. 
1831,.. 
1832,.. 
1833... 
1834... 
1835,.. 
1836,.. 
1837... 
1838... 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 
1844,.. 
1845,.. 


VALUl  OF  IMPORTS. 

American 

Clewed. 

•62,585,724 

804,947 

83.241,541 

813,748 

77,579,267 

810,761 

80,549,007 

9194J78 

96,340,075 

960,366 

84.974,477 

953,012 

79,484.068 

980,542 

88,509,824 

897,404 

74,492,527 

944,799 

70.876,920 

971.760 

103,191.124 

972,504 

101,0294266 

974,865 

108,118,311 

1,142,160 

126,521,332 

1,134,020 

149.895,742 

1,400,517 

189.980.035 

1,315.523 

140,989,217 

1,266,602 

113,717,404 

1,408,761 

162,092,132 

1,477328 

107.141,519 

1,647,009 

127,946,177 

1,634,156 

100,162^087 

1,536/451 

64.753,799 

U68,083 

108.435,035 

2,010,924 

117,254,564 

2,053,977 

veaseUk 

Entered. 

765.098 

787,961 

7754^71 

850.033 

880.754 

942,206 

918.361 

868381 

872,949 

9674^27 

922,952 

949,622 

1,111,441 

1,074,670 

1,352.653 

1,255,384 

14»9,720 

1,302,974 

1,49U79 

1,576.946 

1,631,909 

1,510,111 

1,143,523 

1,977.438 

2,035,486 


TQVNIAB. 


Foreign 

Cleared. 

83.073 

97,490 
119.740 
102,552 

95,080 

99,417 
131,250 
151,030 
133,006 
133,436 
271,994 
387,505 
497,039 
577,700 
630324 
674,721 
756,292 
604.166 
611.839 
706,486 
736.849 
740,497 
523,949 
906,814 
930,275 


▼essels. 
Entered. 

81,526 
100,541 
119,468 
102,367 

92,927 
105,654 
137,589 
150,223 
130,743 
131,900 
281,948 
393,038 
496,705 
568,052 
641,310 
6804213 
765.703 
592,110 
624,814 
712,363 
736,444 
732,775 
534,752 
916,992 
910,563 


ICANUFACTUSES   OF   COTTON, 

A  9UietnefU  exhibiting  the  wdue  of  manufacturer  of  Cotton  imported  into 
Statetffrom  1821  to  1845,  inclusive. 

Hosiery,       Twist,  Nankeens,  Articles 

Dyed  or  gl'ves,  mits  yam.  and  from  notspe- 

Tear.         colored.            White.  Jc  bindings,    thread.  China.  clfled. 

1821,  $4,366/107  92.511,405  $198.7^9151,1.38  9361378       

1822,  5,856,763    2.951,627       433,309    181,843  823,365      

1823,  4,899,499    2,636,813       314,606    103.259  600.700       

1824,  5,776,210    2^54.540       387,514    140,069  188,633  $48,791 

1825,  7,709,830    3,326,208       545,915    201.549  350,243  375.771 

1826,  5,056,725    2,260,024       404,870    175,143  304,980  146,292 

1827,  6,316,546    2.584,994       439,773    263,772  256,221  454,847 

1828,  6,133,844    2,451,316       640,360    344,040  388,231  1,038,479 

1829,  4,404,078    2,242,805       586,997    173,120  542,179  412,838 

1830,  4,356,675    2,487,804       387,454    172,785  228.233  229^75 

1831,  10,046,500    4,285,175       887.957    393.414  114,078  363,102 

1832,  6,355,475    2,258,672  1,035,513    316,122  120,629  313^42 

1833,  5,181,647     1,181,512       623,369    343,059  37,001  293,861 

1834,  6.668,823    1,766,482       749^56    379,793  47^37  533^90 

1835,  10,610,722    2.738,493       906^69    544,473  9,021  558,507 

1836,  12,192,980    2,766,787  1^58,608    555,290  28,348  974,074 

1837,  7,087,270    1,611,398  1,267,267    404,603  35,990  744^13 

1838,  44217,551       980,142       767,856    222,114  27,049  384,618 

1839,  9,216,000    2,154,931  1,879,783    779,004  3,772  874,691 

1840,  3,893,694       917,101       792,078    387,095  1,102  513,414 

1841,  7,434,727    1,573,505       980,639    863,130  217  904,818 

1842,  6,168,544    1,285,894  1.027,621    457,917  53  638,486 

1843,  1,739,318       393,105       307,243      264227    492,903 

1844,  8,8944219    1,670,769  1,121,460    637,006    1,318,024 

1845,  8,572.546    1,823,451  1,326.631    565,769    1,574,885 


the  United 


Total. 

y,.=i54.877 

ft,  yg  5.757 

19.509,516 
e>W,034 
Jh3l6,l53 

103964^70 

T.86iJ,3a6 
16,0!>0,234 
l(l,H99,653 

7,66l>.449 
KM  45, 1^1 
i5,:^6T,5^?5 
lT37»iJ*H7 
11J5IX841 

«,5&ft.330 

l4,!K>yjai 

6..^G4,484 
11,757.036 
9,r»7B,515 
t^.9.S^J9fi 
Ki<inj78 
lJ,bi>J,2^ 


sae 


Commerckd  8kakiies. 


MAIHTFACTITBES  OF  IBOK   AKD  BTBBI.. 

A  tiaUment  exhUnting  the  value  of  mcmufactures  of  Iron,  and  Iron  and  Steel,  imported 

into  the  Umted  States,  from  1821  to  1845,  indutive. 


1831, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827. 
1828, 
1829, 
1890, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 


PaTlng  daties 

$1,630,129 
2,767,757 
2,568,842 
2,505,291 
3,312,758 
2.831,333 
3,525,433 
3,559,982 
3,100,630 
3.372,146 
4358,921 
4,697,512 
3«361,582 


PayjlDf  spe- 
cific dattoA. 
$238,400 

387,818 


326,411 
393,658 
355,152 
448,154 
620,933 
330,278 
283,702 
468,912 
608,733 
773,855 


Total. 
$1,868,529 
3,155,175 
2.967,121 
2,831,702 
8,706,416 
3,186,485 
3,973,587 
4,180,915 
3,430,908 
3,655348 
4,827,833 
5,306,245 
4,135,437 


Tears. 
1884, 
1835, 
1836, 
1887, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 


Paybiedvttei 

ad  valoreni. 

$4,090,621 

4,827,461 

7,001.404 

5,488,311 

3,069,507 

5,586,063 

2,575,229 

3,428,140 

2,919.498 

734,737 

2,782,137 

4,169,745 


Pajrinf  spe- 
cific duties. 
$656,000 
524,155 
879,465 
1,038,382 
543,779 
922,447 
609,671 
827,820 
652,583 
277.349 
531,659 
908,043 


Total. 
$4,746,621 
5,351,616 
7,880,869 
6,526,693 
3,613.286 
6,507.610 
3,184,900 
4,255,960 
3,572,081 
1,012,086 
3,313,796 
6,077,788 


T7NaCANUFACTURBD   IBON   AND   8TBEL. 


A  Haiement  exhibiting  the  value  of  unmanufactured  Iron  and  Steel  imported  into  the 
United  States,  from  1821  to  1845,  inclusive. 

Bar,  matiard 
otherwise. 


Tears. 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1626, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1S43, 
1844, 
1845, 


Bar,  mamtTd 

by  rolUiif . 

$1,213|041 

1,864368 

1,891,635 

962,897 

224,497 

223,259 

347,792 

441,000 

119^26 

226336 

544,664 

701,549 

1,002,750 

1,187,236 

1,050,152 

2,131,828 

2,573367 

1,825,121 

3,181,180 

1,707,649 

2,172,278 

2,053,453 

511,282 

1,065382 

1,691,748 


$483,686 
1,562.146 
1390350 
1,323,749 
2,141,178 
1,884,049 
1,730375 
1,260,166 
1,929.493 
1,837,473 
1,742,883 
1,641,359 
1,891,214 
2,017,346 
1.166,196 
2.054,094 
1.689,831 
1,614,619 
1,041,410 
327,550 
583,065 
872,157 


Pig  iron. 


$3,444 

36313 

67,004 

46,881 

93,025 

28,811 

25,644 

160,681 

222.303 

217368 

270,325 

289,779 

272378 

422329 

319,099 

285,300 

114362 

223328 

205384 

48.251 

200,522 

506391 


Old  &  scrap 
lion. 


$24,035 

33343 

11.609 

28,224 

18391 

7.567 

10,161 

15.749 

10337 

8307 

2.743 

43396 

119.740 


Steel. 
$131,291 
189313 
224,595 
236,405 
291,515 
384335 
310,197 
430,425 
289331 
291357 
399,635 
645310 
523,116 
554,150 
576,988 
686,141 
804317 
487334 
771304 
528,716 
6O93OI 
597317 
201,772 
487,462 
775,675 


Total  Talve. 

$1344332 
2,054,481 
2,116330 
1,686,432 
2,114,671 
2364,848 
2,028319 
3,105,628 
2,322317 
2373.6I2 
2365,146 
3.498355 
3,605,042 
3,787,837 
3,569.887 
5310.385 
5,836350 
3,805317 
6302339 
4,056,507 
4,629,863 
3,995.671 
1.091,598 
2380,027 
8365311 


PRODUCTIONS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  JAVA. 
<*  At  the  present  time,"  says  the  London  (Eog.)  Economist,  **  when  the  abolition  of  the 
protective  principle  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  many  of  our  British  prodacts,  both 
home  and  colonial,  and  when  tn  extension  of  those  principles  most  shortly  lead  to  their 
further  application,  especially  in  the  colonies,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
teresting to  observe  what  has  been  the  progress  of  cultivation  in  the  unprotected  colonies 
of  Holland.  In  Holland,  no  protective  duty  whatever  is  imposed  in  favor  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  colonies.  The  sugar  and  ooflfee  of  Brazil  and  Cubs,  and  the  indigo  of  India, 
tare  imported  exactly  on  the  same  terms  as  the  produce  of  Java.  There  |^  a  difference  of 
duty  in  faror  of  Dutch  ships,  and  of  those  with  whom  Holland  has  treaties  of  navigation, 


ppfumyftq?  SitftiHitt. 


bat  none  in  regtrd  to  produoe.  This  distinction  has,  however,  ia  some  instaiioes,  been 
mistaken  for  a  protective  duty.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  not  so.  Java  sugar 
is  imported  into  Holland  at  a  lower  duty  in  a  Dutdi  ship,  than  io  a  foreign  ship,  not  be* 
longing  to  a  country  having  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  but  the  same  duties  precisely  are 
chargeable  on  sugar,  the  produce  of  Brazil  or  Cuba,  imported  in  Dutch  or  foreign  ships 
respectively.** 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  produce  of  each  kind  exported  from  Java  in 
each  year  since  1836,  under  those  circumstances  of  open  competition: — 

IXPOKTATIOKS  FROM  JAVA  FSOM  1836  TO  1845,  INCLUSrV£. 

Aitietos.  1816.         1817.       18t8.       1819.         1840. 

Coffee, picols  498,077  684,947  59,000  757,476  1,132,134 

Sugar, 509,513  676,085  735.000  871,747  1,024,493 

Rice 1,092,900  1,003,550  950,000  1,112,000  680,909 

Indigo, lbs.  407,100  822,492  743,000  1,196,636  2,123,911 

Tin, picols  47,739  44,457  14,513  47,631  62,334 

Rattan^ 49,968  33,539  35,360  40,068  5^,032 

Pepper, 7,076  14,487  8,577  11,034  9,911 

Hides, pieces  129,000  93,000  71,000  130,000  110,494 

Arrac, pipes  4,477  1,603  2,954  4,261  5,261 

Nutmegs, picols  3,886  5,0^  5,830  5,026  3,600 

Mace, 990  1,213  1,500  1,580  870 

Cloves 2,185  2,925  2,912  4,334  53 

Tea, lbs. 

Cochineal,.. 

Sapan  wood,.... ..picols 

TABLE— CONTINUBD. 

1841.   184S.   1841.    1S44.   184S. 

Coffee, picols  961,466  1,013,854  1.018,102  1,239,935  1,005,750 

Sugar, 1,046,578  884,685  929,769  1,008,632  1,450,000 

Rice. «.  676,212  884,157  1,008,774  785,276  447,450 

Indigo, lbs.  1,827,386  1,627,437  1.890,129  1,648,520  1,653,700 

Tin, picols  48,339  69,127  45,705  68,729  74,400 

Rattans, 37,017  36,594  73,535  73,600  50,625 

Pepper, 13,245  10.441  23,083  12.484  11,445 

Hides, pieces  120,074  167,677  152,310  156^224  105,780 

Arrac, pipes  4,670  4,668  6,362  6,258  4,868 

Nutmegs, picols  5,125  5,129  2,113  8,131  3,425 

Mace, 1,171  1,432  486  2,300  826 

Cloves 7,600  1,718  2,027  2,800  2.235 

Tea, lbs.  ...  ...  ...  ...  445,000 

Cochineal ...  ...  ...  ...  82,420 

Sapan  wood, picols  ...  ...  ...  ...  5,650 

Note. — The  exports  of  Tea,  Cochineal,  and  Sapan  wood,  for  the  years  1836  to  1844, 
inclusive,  are  unknown. 

The  crops  of  1845  and  1846  look  most  favorable,  and  promise  most  abundant,  as  re- 
^rds  every  article,  according  to  the  letters  of  the  30th  of  March. 

A  picol,  though  strictly  only  133^  lbs.,  is  calculated  at  Batavia  at  136  lbs.  If,  however, 
we  go  back  ten  years  more,  to  1826.  we  find  the  comparisons  are  still  more  striking.  The 
following  were  the  quantities  of  the  most  important  articles  of  produce  exported  in  1826, 
and  as  above  in  1845 : — 

1826.  184S. 

Sugar, cwt  23,565  1,760,714 

Coffee, , lb.  45,341,200  136,780,640 

Indigo, lb.  10,210  1,653,700 

Rice, cwt.  188,656  543,331 

Tin .do.  16,435  90,321 

Cloves, lb.  72,221  303,960 

In  1826,  the  ^r^le  of  tea  wis  not  even  known  as  an  export,  or  as  a  produce  of  liis 
island. 


880  MereantOe  MtceOanies. 


MERCANTILE   MISCELLANIES. 


THE  POUCY  OF  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

The  jadgment  of  ell  the  great  moral  writers  of  the  nge  has  condemned  the  practice  of 
imprisonment  for  debt ;  all  experience  is  ogainst  it ;  there  is  not  a  jailer  or  a  turnkey  that 
ever  cloeed  the  door  on  a  prisoner  who  will  not  confess  its  inefficacy ;  we  will  say  nothing 
of  the  denunciations  of  the  Scriptures  against  those  who  oppress  and  trample  on  the  poor 
and  the  unfortunate,  because  in  this  so-called  Christian  country,  Christian  principles  are  al- 
ways disregarded  when  any  question  relating  to  the  making  of  money  is  to  be  considered  ; 
but  we  will  speak  of  it  only  as  a  matter  of  expediency ;  not  as  a  matter  of  religion,  or  of 
charity,  or  of  justice,  or  of  humanity,  but  merely  as  a  matter  ef  expediency ;  and  we  con- 
tend that,  viewed  only  in  respect  to  its  unprofitable  operation  on  die  commnnity,  inasmuch 
as  it  prevents  a  vast  number  of  people  from  adding  by  their  labors  to  the  general  wealth 
of  the  country,  imprisonment  for  debt  is  statistically  an  inexpedient  practice.  It  cannot  be 
defended  as  a  punishment,  because,  when  plainly  stated  in  that  light,  it  cannot  be  allowed 
that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  before  crime  be  proved,  and  no  one  can  have  the 
hardihood  t6  say  that  the  bare  circumstance  of  a  person  not  being  able  to  pay  his  debt 
makes  his  failure  criminal ;  because  if  be  were  to  be  considered  criminal,  it  would  follow 
that  because  the  default  of  A  prevented  B  from  paying  C,  that  therefore  B,  who  was  pre- 
vented, not  by  his  own  fault,  but  by  the  default  of  A,  from  pa]ang  C,  if^as  a  criminal  de- 
serving of  punishment !  a  conclusion  which,  when  thus  stated,  is  too  absurd  for  any  sane 
man  to  assent  to.  But  the  actual  operation  of  the  law  is  to  puni^  the  innocent  man  B, 
for  the  failure  of  the  other  man  A :  an  injustice  so  monstrous,  that,  from  its  injustice 
alone,  it  is  a  matter  of  amazement  how  such  a  law  can  be  persevered  in,  as  it  still  is,  in 
several  of  our  democratic  States  I 

But,  seeing  the  sure  and  certain  progress  of  reform,  we  are  led  to  hope  that  men  will 
be  wise  at  last,  and  place  the  question  upon  its  proper  footing ;  and  come,  in  the  end,  to 
see  that  it  is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  community  at  large,  to  strip  one  of  its  members 
of  all  that  he  possesses,  and  to  turn  him  houseless,  naked,  and  friendless,  into  the  streets ! 


CINCINNATI  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ROOMS. 

A  late  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Chronicle  furnishes  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  new  rooms  recently  fitted  up  in  that  city  for  the  use  of  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association  >— 

The  new  rooms,  in  the  college,  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Society,  were  opened  to  the 
public  last  evening.  The  fitting  up,  order,  arrangement,  and  tout  ensemble  are  admirable. 
The  library  is  placed  in  alcoves,  classified  by  subjects,  making  the  books  easy  to  reach,  on 
any  topic.  In  the  reading  room,  the  papera  are  all  filed  on  beautiful  black  walnut  desks, 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  State  or  city  where  the  papers  are  issued.  The  desks  are 
much  more  convenient  than  those  we  saw  in  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  rooms  are  very 
handsomely  carpeted,  hung  with  chandeliers,  and  adorned  with  many  fine  specimens  of 
the  arts.  The  portrait  of  Chaeles  Hammond,  very  properly,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
reading  room.  That  of  General  Haerison  is  at  the  head  of  the  library.  The  large 
Exchange  room  we  hope  will  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  intended  It  would  be  strange 
if  so  many  and  so  intelligent  a  body  of  merchants  as  are  now  in  Cincinnati,  could  not 
sustain  an  exchange.  On  the  whole,  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the  country  established 
vnth  more  just  perceptions  of  its  olgect,  and  with  more  promise  of  success,  than  the 
Mercantile  library  rooms  of  Cincinnati  The  institution  confere  the  highest  credit  upon 
its  officers  and  members,  and  upon  the  liberality  of  the  mercantile  community.  The  so- 
ciety now  numbers  seven  hundred  members ;  and  we  hope  it  may  prov^  a  strong  attrac- 
tion to  yoimg  merchants. 


Marcmua^  MueeOanies.  8S1 

A  LARGE  AND  UBERAL  MERCHANT. 

Mr. followed  up  his  business  with  an  energy  and  an  ardor  which  were  remark- 

i^le,  eren  among  the  merchants  of  London.  The  seas  were  covered  with  his  ships ;  the 
whole  earth  was  embraced  in  his  speculations.  His  name  was  familiar  among  merchants 
over  ail  the  globe ;  and  his  signature  to  an  obligation  was  as  current  in  Talue  as  the  coin- 
ed money  of  a  crowned  king.  His  income  more  resembled  the  revenue  of  a  state  than 
the  income  of  a  private  gentleman  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  his  wealth,  he  was  a  power 
in  himself,  to  which  the  governments  of  kingdoms  paid  deference,  and  to  whom  they  ap- 
plied in  their  pecuniary  emergencies  as  to  one  whose  decision  was  able  to  precipitate  or 
prolong  the  war  or  peace  of  empires.  With  all  this,  instead  of  growing  hard  and  covet- 
ous with  the  increase  of  wealth— an  effect  which  it  is  sorrowful  to  observe  riches  too 
often  produce — he  became  more  kindly  and  afiable  ;  his  heart  grew  more  compassionate 
towards  the  wants  and  necessities  of  his  fellow  creatures ;  his  benevolence  increased  with 
his  means  of  doing  good  ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  as  popular  among  the  poor 
as  he  was  revereiKed  by  the  rich,  and  esteemed  by  the  wise  and  good. 


THE  BRITISH  MERCHANT. 
The  following  picture,  we  cannot  say  how  correctly  drawn,  of  the  British  merchant, 
is  abstracted  from  Chronicles  of  '*  The  Fleet,**  by  a  PeripaticiBn,  which  contains  two  in- 
teresting stories,  the  "  Ruined  Merchant,**  and  the  "  Turnkey's  Daughter." 

There  certainly  is  no  character  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  estimable  than  that  of 
the  Biitish  merchant.  His  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  world  leads  to  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  spirit  of  dealing  with  mankind  ;  his  necessaiy  avocations  exercise  his  mind  in  a 
wholesome  activity ;  bis  daily  experience  of  the  value  of  character  and  of  a  good  name, 
stimulates  him  to  preserve  them,  and  trains  him  and  fixes  him  in  habits  of  tnxih  and  of 
fair  dealing.  liberality  is  his  motto,  charity  his  virtue,  generosity  his  practice.  He  is 
always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  weak,  an  assisting  one  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
to  look  with  indulgence  on  the  errors  of  the  head,  when  not  accompanied  by  vices  of  the 
heart.  His  vocation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  in  itself,  is 
also  one  of  the  most  uaeful  to  society.  He  is  one  of  the  connecting  links  of  nations ;  he 
is  the  great  agent  in  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  various  lands,  and  of  the  com. 
modities  and  manufactures  of  different  and  distant  countries — the  distributor  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  He  is  one  of  the  prime  promoters  and  conservators  of  peace  on 
earth ;  for  no  one  feels  more  strongly  than  he  how  much  the  good. will,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  inestimable  benefits  which  enlightened  commerce  brings,  are  marred  and 
thrown  back  by  the  evil  effects  of  war.  He  is  the  friend  and  the  protector  of  the  rights 
of  the  laboring  poor,  because  he  knows  that  by  their  labor  all  wealth  is  created. 


COTTON-PRESS— LARGE  CARGOES. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  cotton-press,  says  the  Savannah 
Georgian,  were  again  illustrated  lately  in  the  case  of  the  bark  Geoigia,  which  cleared  at 
Savannah,  for  Liverpool.  The  following^ is  the  statement  of  her  cargo,  as  compared  wi^ 
her  last,  which  consisted  wholly  of  uncompressed  cotton,  viz:  Present  cai^,  1,580  bales 
— 624,200  lbs.  compressed ;  last  cargo,  1,340  bales— 478,536  lbs.  uncompressed.  This 
shows  a  gain  of  240  bales,  or  about  145,662  lbs. ;  equal,  at  the  present  rate  of  freights,  to 
about  9l»^00,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  bark  while  in 
port,  including  the  compressing  and  storing  of  cargo.  This  advantage  is  not  altogether 
in  favor  of  the  ship-owner.  A  part  of  it,  and  not  an  unimportant  part,  either,  goes  to  the 
planter  who  has  foresight  enough  to  put  up  his  cotton  in  square  bales. 


SPANISH  FLOUR  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  cargo  of  Spanish  flour,  arrived  at  Lerwick,  was  sold  in  the  public  rooms  there, 
by  public  auction,  recently,  and  the  following  prices  were  obtained :— First  quality,  36s. 
per  barrel  of  196  lbs. ;  second  do.,  31s. ;  third  da,  16s.  per  barrel  of  189  lbs.  The  vessel 
that  brought  this  cargo  is  now  taking  on  board  a  cargo  of  fish  for  Spain,  and  it  is  expected 
she  will  80<m  return  with  more  flour. 
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"LSeeUsiasHcMl  Rmitini^egiuet  of  the  XJnited  StaUs.  Bv  the  Rer.  Edward  Watlkh,  late  Rector 
of  Christ  Charcb,  Rockville,  Maryland.  8vo.,  pp.  501.  New  York :  Wiley  Jc  Patnam. 
Mr.  Wayleo,  the  aathor  of  this  work,  Tlsited  the  United  States  In  1834,  and  these  reminlseenaesare 
the  reralt  of  eleven  yean*  reeldence  here,  daring  whieh  time  he  received  Orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chorcb,  and  was  rector  of  several  churches  in  dilftrent  sections  of  the  eonntry.  and  n 
pretty  extensive  traveller  in  other  parts.  After  taking  orders  in  the  Church  here,  he  retamed  to  hie 
native  country ;  but,  not  succeedbig  in  England  in  obtaining  orders,  he  revisited  the  United  States, 
and  resxuned  his  rectorship  In  Maryland.  He  has  finally  returned  to  England,  and  published  the  pre- 
sent volume,  which  embraces  a  series  of  observations  relating  to  ecclesiastical  afialrs  in  this  coantry, 
the  clergy,  and,  incidentally,  the  ntoal  notices  ef  men  and  things  which  very  naturally  attract  the 
attention  of  the  foreign  resident  or  traveller.  Mr.  W.  remarks,  in  his  work,  that  "  hie  having  spoken 
Ikvorably  of  the  Americans  as  a  people,  ariaee  from  his  long  and  Intfanate  acquaintance  with  them ; 
daring  which,  he  has  associated  with  almoet  every  class  in  the  community.**  "  The  Americans,  as  a 
race  of  people,"  he  further  remaits,  "inherit  nest  of  the  good,  and  are  free  ftom  many  of  the  bad 
qualities,  which  distinguish  the  nation  whence  they  sprang;  nor  has  the  Aree  intermlttoffe  of  tootir 
mental  blood  eflbcted  any  deterioration  in  their  mental  or  physical  qualities.'*  Without  any  remark- 
able depth  of  observation,  the  writer  gives  a  very  fair  and  Impartial  statement  of  the  American  cha- 
racter and  institutions ;  and  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  shape  or  adapt  his  narrative  t6  any  established 
model  In  the  sanoe  department  of  authorship. 

IL—Tke  Life  and  Correspendence  of  Jokn  Fheter.  Edited  by  J.  E^  Rtland.  With  Notices  of  Mr. 
Foster  as  a  Preacher  and  a  Companion.  By  John  Shippard,  author  of  **  Thoughts  on  Devotion,*' 
etc.,  etc    2  vols.,  ISmo.,  pp.  306  and  385.    New  York:  Wiley  fc  Putnam. 

Mr.  Foster,  whose  memcdrs  and  correspondence  are  contained  in  these  volumes,  is  well  known  t» 
the  more  serious  reader,  fVom  his  able  essay  on  **  Decision  of  Character  ;*'  a  work  of  great  practical 
tttility,  and  endtring  merit.  The  present  memoir,  chiefly  cfwnplled  IVom  his  letters,  presents,  perhaps, 
a  more  vivid  and  truthful  exhibition  of  character,  than  even  a  record,  by  a  self-observer,  however 
fiithfully  Intended,  If  composed  after  the  lapse  of  years,  when  the  events  and  emotions  they  called 
fbrth  have  begun  to  fkde  upon  the  memory.  Mr.  Ryland,  the  editor,  who  seemi  to  have  cherished, 
from  eariy  years,  sentiments  of  affectionate  veneration  towards  the  subject  of  his  memoirs,  appears 
to  have  selected,  from  the  ample  materials  placed  at  his  tllsposal,  whatever  would  best  illustrate  the 
Intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  the  principles  and  opinions  of  so  distinguished  a  man ;  and  we  are 
assured  that  **  he  has  not  censoriously  allowed  the  representation  to  be  moulded  into  a  conformity  to 
his  own  views  or  convictions,  either  by  omission,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  by  gWlog  greater 
prominence  to  any  class  of  sentiments  than  the  place  they  oecupled  in  Mr.  Foster's  estimation  would 
Justify."  Mr.  Foster  appears  to  have  dissented  on  one  point,  only,  of  dogmatic  theology,  from  the 
religions  community  with  which  he  was  most  intimately  connected ;  and  that  was,  the  duration  of 
ftitore  punishment,  which  he  has  discussed  at  some  length,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  minister. 

2.— Memoirs  aitd  Essays,  illustrktive  of  Art,  Literature,  and  Social  Morals.    By  Mrs.  Jamkson,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Characteristics  of  Womao,*'  **  Memoirs  of  Female  doverelgnd,"  '*  Winter  Studies 
and  Summer  Rambles,"  etc.    New  York :  Wiley  &  Putnam *s  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  No.  IXW. 
Mrs.  Jameson  is  favorably  known  to  the  reading  public  of  England  and  this  country  as  a  beautiful 
essayist,  and  the  present  volume  will  not  detract  from  her  previously  well-earned  reputation,  as  a 
ehasle  and  vigoroua  writer,  and  a  healthfhl.  If  not  profound  thinker.    The  present  volume  contains 
■Iz  papers  of  Interest,  all  evincing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  peculiar  features  of  her  mind,  as  dis- 
played in  her  former  productions. 
A.—ITorks  of  the  Pvritan  Divines.    ISOio.,  pp.  5M6.    New  York :  Wiley  tt  Putnam. 

This  third  volume  of  a  uniform  series  of  works  which  are  being  reproduced  In  England  and  the 
United  States,  embraces  a  memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  How,  one  of  the  old  Puritan  divines  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  a  collection  of  several  of  his  most  remarkable  discourses  and  essays  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  which  are  thus  given  in  the  title-page :— "  The  Redeemer*s  Tears,  Wept  Over  Lost 
iouls;  Union  among  Protestants;  Carnality  of  Religious  Contention;  Man*s  Enmity  to  God;  and 
Reconciliation  between  God  and  Man.**  On  several  accounts,  we  consider  the  republication  of  these 
old  writings  as  valuable  ;--the  most  Interesting  to  us,  however.  Is,  that  they  give  a  very  good  view 
of  the  genius,  philosophy,  and  theological  apirlt  of  the  age  in  which  thebr  eminent  authors  lived. 

5.— Responses  on  the  Use  qf  Tobaceo,   By  the  Rev.  Bbsjamih  Irokrsoi.l  Larb,  author  of  ths  "Mys- 
teries of  Tobacco,"  etc.    New  York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
Another  lecture  on  the  use  of  tobacco.  In  which  the  positions  as  to  its  deleterious  influence  on 

health  are  fortified  by  a  host  of  letters  (torn  doctors  of  medicine  and  divinity,  booorable  leffislators 

RRd  dviUaas;  many  of  whom,  ao  doubt,  speak  of  lu^vUsfiiMisxpedeRfoe. 
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dr^Jt  Praetieal  TVtatist  9%  Djftingmul  Caiico  Printingf  tncituUaf  theUUit  hiiMntiomi  mtd  Imfrov9' 
mentg  :  also  a  Deaeription  of  the  Origin,  MattufaetHre,  Use*,  and  Chemical  ProperttM  of  the  various 
Animal,  FegetabU,  and  Mineral  Sub»tance$  enq^Uyed  in  these  Arts :  with  an  Appendix^  comprising 
V^nitiwns  of  Chemical  Terms ;  with  Tal^es  of  freights,  Measures,  Thermometers,  Hydrometers, 
4r.  4-c.  By  an  experienced  Dyer,  ussistetl  by  several  licientific  Gentlemen.  With  Engravings  en 
Sisel  aad  Wood.    Octavo,  pp.  7M.    Hew  York  :  Harper  fc  Biothers. 

None  of  the  wcvks  on  this  subject  heretofore  pablished,  contain  any  Improvements  made  In  dyetnf 
since  1814.    The  objects  of  the  present  work  are  ihas  described  by  the  author  In  the  preface : 

"1.  To  reduce  the  whole  theory  of  dyeing  to  the  utmost  simplicity  and  accuracy. 

**3.  To  classify,  arrange,  and  define  colors,  in  order  to  enable  those  who  are  pursuing  the  related 
teanebes  of  studyt  as  well  as  the  artist,  to  comprahend  more  easily  the  nature  of  each  particnlaf 
hoe.  tint,  and  shade,  and  ttie  relation  it  bears  to  the  primary  elements  of  light,  darkness,   and  color< 

''3.  To  elucidate  each  particular  subject  In  such  a  manner  as,  It  is  hoped,  will  impart  subbianlial 
knowledge  to  those  seeking  it,  and  -it  the  siime  time  exhibit  those  shoals  toward  which  so  many  have 
been  aiiracted  by  erronoous  deductions  and  folse  conclusions. 

"  4.  To  set  forth  the  actual  properties,  characters,  and  uses  of  the  ▼arioos  anhnal*  vefaCable,  and 
mineral  substances  employed  in  dyeing  and  the  auxiliary  arts ;  and, 

*'5.  To  define  the  various  chemical  and  technical  terms  employed  In  the  dye-house,  print- 
works, 4tc.*' 

To  those  engaged  In  dyebig  and  calico  printing,  we  should  consider  this  work  Indispensable.  It 
will  likewise  be  usefhl  to  the  merchant  importing  or  dealing  In  articles  used  in  dyeing ;  as  each 
substance,  as  well  as  process,  employed  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  receives  particular  attention. 

7.— The  Modem  British  Plutarch ;  or.  Lives  of  Men  distinguished  in  the  Recent  Historg  of  Eng- 
land for  their  Talents,  Virtues,  or  AehievemsnU.  By  W.  C.  Tatix)R,  LL.  D.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  author  of  "  A  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,"  etc.  New  York :  Harper  ft,  Bro- 
thers* New  Miscellany.  No.  XVU. 

In  early  youth,  and  more  advanced  age,  we  have  found  biography  one  of  the  roost  interesting  aad 
iBStracUve  kinds  of  reading.  It  has  consoled  us  in  trouble,  encouraged  va  to  overcome  the  evils  and 
difficulties,  and  warned  lu  of  the  dangers  that  beset  oar  footsteps  In  the  pathway  of  life ;  and,  If 
reading  the  *'  Uves  of  great  men**  has  not  enabled  us  to  **  make  our  life  sublime,**  It  has  been  of  more 
advantage  to  us  than  we  can  well  describe  In  this  place.  The  volume  befbre  ns  Includes  coroprchen* 
live  biographies  of  neariy  forty  men.  whose  names  we  hear  almost  daily,  In  the  courae  of  casual 
conversation— of  such  men,  In  the  past  and  passing  generation,  as  appear  to  have  had  most  infinenee 
Ib  moulding  the  opinions,  and  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  not  only  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  In  our  own  country.  The  biographies  are  neoeesarily  brief;  but  the  compiler  appears  io 
have  selected  the  most  salient  tialta  of  character,  and  dwelt  only  on  such  events  as  had  a  public  and 
historical  importance.  The  list  embraces  philosophers,  statesmen,  divines,  authors,  poets,  naviga- 
tors. Inventors,  fte. 

8.— J>y«  •/  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning.  By  Robert  Bill,  author  of  "The  History  of  Russia,'* 
*"  Lives  of  EnglUh  Poets,*'  etc.  New  York  :  Harper  ft  Brothers'  New  Miscellany,  No.  XVI. 
Pew  men  have  been  so  popular  In  the  British  House  of  Commons  as  Mr.  Canning,  and  still  fewer 
have  run  their  way  against  greater  prejudices.  Jfiis  public  life  is  Intimately  associated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  govornmeot;  and  we  are  searcely  acquainted  with  the  biography  of  a  modern 
■tatesmaa  more  Interesting  in  its  details,  or  one  that  will  prove  more  instructive  to  those  who  would 
aeqmlre  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  political  history  of  England  during  a  part  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
flnt  quarter  of  the  present  ceniiuy. 

9.— 71«  Mlxpedition  to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido,  for  the  Suppression  of  Piracy  ;  with  Extracts  from 

the  Journal  of  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Sarawak,  {now  Agent  of  the  British  Oovemment  in  Borneo.) 

By  Captain  the  Hon.  Hsnrt  Ksptbl,  R.  N.    New  York:  Harper  k.  Brothers'  New  Miscellany. 

The  visit  of  the  British  ship  Dido  to  Borneo,  and  lier  services  against  the  pirates,  occupy  compen- 

^  tively  a  small  portion  of  this  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages.    Captain  Keppel  procured 

from  BAr.  Brooke  his  numuscript  journal,  a  laige  portion  of  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  preseat 

work.    Tlie  circumstances  connected  with  Brooke's  extraordinary  career  as  a  ruler  in  Borneo,  aad 

the  remarkable  career  through  which  he  reached  that  elevation,  appear  to  be  faithfully  traced  in  thlt 

narrative.    Besides  the  autobiographical  sketch,  embracing  so  singular  a  portion  of  his  lifiD,  extracted 

from  the  notes  confided  to  Captain  K.,  it  abounds  with  lnf(Hination  concerning  the  natives,  their 

history,  habits,  manners,  and  Indeed  all  those  facts  that  give  value  and  impart  information,  alike  iu- 

tarasting  and  uselVil,  at  a  time  when  civilization  and  commercial  enterprise  are  alive  to  every  new 

cqMBlng  for  the  extension  of  their  influence  and  their  operations. 

10.—  T>emperand  Temperament;  or.  Varieties  of  Character.    By  Mrs.  Elus,  authwof  "Women  of 

JCngiand."  etc.,  etc.    New  York :  Harper  Jc  Brothers. 

Hie  design  of  this  story  Is  excellent.  Inasmuch  as.  In  the  delineation  of  character,  reference  Is  had 
to  Its  varieties,  and  the  peculiar  requlremenU  of  different  dispositions.  But  temperament  may  be 
BBOdlfied,  aad  temper  improved,  by  eariy  and  Judicious  culture— and  It  Is  the  object  of  Mrs.  Ellh  to 
Mfoiee  the  Importance  of  all  those  lessons  of  wisdom  that  grow  out  of  the  subject;  not  the  least  of 
which  |j,.that  cliarlty  that  endureth,  hopeth,  and  belleveth  all  thUigs. 
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ll.-^Disctmriet  mni  Rttiema  vprnt  Questiotu  in  Controver$iAl  7%»Uegf  and  Praetual  Rd^oti,  Bf 
Ortillk  Ocwkt,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  Messiah,  in  New  York.  13ino.,  pp.  ^.  New 
York :  0. 8.  Francis  k.  Co. 

The  present  cfrilection  (^  Dr.  Dewey  consists  partly  of  disoonrset  not  befwe  published,  and  partly 
of  reprints  of  former  pablications ;  the  design  of  which,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive reply  lo  the  question,  "  What  is  Unitarianism  1"  As,  however,  uniformity  of  fldth,  except 
on  one  or  two  points,  in  which  ail  sects  agree,  foims  no  part  of  their  creed,  we  should  snppoee  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  a  statement  of  belief  for  such  a  denomlnati<m.  Dr.  Dewey,  however,  in 
the  main,  may  be  considered  the  exponent  of  the  conservative  portion  of  the  Unitarian  sect,  and 
Theodore  Parker,  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  as  the  more  radical,  or  transcendental 
representatives  of  Unitarian  Christianity.  **  The  author's  purpose,  in  this  volume,  has  been.  In  the 
first  place,  to  otbr  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  Unitarian  belief;  in  the  next,  to  lay  down  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  religious  faith ;  thirdly,  to  state  and  defend  the  Unitarian  construction  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines ;  fourthly,  to  iilustmte,  by  analogy,  their  views  of  practical  religion ;  and  finally,  to 
present  the  general  views  entertained  among  '  orthodox*  Unitarians  of  the  scriptures ;  of  the  grounds 
of  belief  in  them ;  of  the  nature  of  tlieir  inspiration,*'  etc  The  characteristics  of  Dr.  Dewey's  style 
are,  great  vigor,  force,  and  clearness ;  and  his  writings  exliibit  an  apparent  boldness  in  the  expressioa 
<^  thoughts  and  sentiments,  not  particulariy  original,  but  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  "  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents" on  such  subjects  usually  are.  On  the  whole,  these  discourMs  will  be  considered,  by  ihe  de- 
nomination, as  a  Judicious  expose  of  the  leading  features  of  their  fauth  and  practice ;  and  as  such,  will 
be  valuable  to  the  theological  inquirer. 

IS.— ZanoKs ;  or,  77u  Fall  of  Paimifra,  A  Hutorieal  Romance.  In  Latere  of  L.  Manlnu  Pieo 
from  Palmjfra  to  hie  friend  Marcue  CitrCttw,  at  Rome.  Sixth  edition.  Cabinet  Library.  New 
York :  C.  8.  Francis  Ac  Co.    Boston :  J.  U.  Francis. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  commend  a  work  so  well  known  as  this.  Its  finished  beauty  of  style 
would  well  repay  us  for  the  perusal.  But  it  has  higher  claims  in  its  noble  sentiments,  and  the  deep 
interest  attached  to  the  historical  characters  introduced.  Zenobia,  in  all  her  beauty,  power,  and  true 
nobility  of  soul,  lives  and  moves  before  us  as  we  read ;  and  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  lionginus 
make  him  seem  like  a  conqueror,  even  in  his  prison.  Aurellan  never  appeared  so  majestic  as  this 
victim  of  Us  ambition,  while  laying  his  head  on  the  fatal  block.  The  author,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Ware, 
haa  done  good  service  for  the  literature  of  America  by  the  fwoduction  of  this  truly  classical  and  ele- 
gant work.    The  publishers  were  wise  to  include  it  in  their  choice  Library. 

13.— 7%0  iMenrMm.    A  TaU,    By  Tbomas  Moons,  Esq.,  author  of  *'  Lalla  R«okh,*'  etc.,  etc.    New 

York :  Charies  8.  Francis. 

This  well-known  and  popular  tale  now  forms  one  of  *'  Francis  ti,  Co.'s  Cabinet  Library  of  Choiet 
Prose  and  Poetry."  Anything  like  criticism,  on  this  work,  would  be  out  of  place.  It  Is,  however,  a 
handsome  edition;  and  its  publication  in  the  present  fbrm  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  who  appre- 
ciate this  admirable  series  of  publications. 

14.— Th«  Frineiplee  of  Pkveiotogy  applied  to  the  Prteervation  of  Health,  and  to  the  Jamrovement  ef 
Phffsieal  and  Mental  Edaeatiam.  By  Andkkw  Combs,  M.  D.  To  which  Is  added  Notes  and  Ob- 
servations by  O.  8.  FowLKR,  Practical  Phrenologist.    New  York :  Fowler  &  Weils. 

This  work  was  first  published  In  Edinburgh,  in  1834-^ ;  and  at  the  close  of  1838,  six  editions,  con- 
sisting together  of  eleven  thoasand  copies,  were  sold  in  Scotland  alone.  Beveral  ediUoos  have  been 
published  in  this  country,  where  its  circulation  has  been  even  more  extensive ;  besides,  it  has  been 
translated  hito  several  of  the  European  langiuges.  The  present  edition  not  only  embraces  numerous 
and  extensive  additions  made  by  Dr.  Combe,  but  many  valuable  notes  and  observations,  the  result  of 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  Mr.  Fowler,  whose  large  experience  in  practical  physiology  and  phrenolo- 
gy contribute  materially  to  the  value  and  Interest  of  the  work,  and  render  it  altogether  the  best  and 
OMst  perfect  edition  extant.  The  design  of  the  work  is  too  well  known  to  require  description ;  we 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  English  language,  and  hope  to  see  its  suggestions  universally 
adopted. 

15. — iMne  and  Parentare,  applied  to  the  In^frovement  of  Offsprings ;  including  fmportant  Directions 
and  Suggestions  to  Lovers  and  the  Marrted,  concerning  the  Str^tgest  Ties,  and  the  moot  Sacred  and 
MometUoue  Relatione  of  Life,    By  O.  8.  Fowlbe,  Practical  Phrenologist. 

This  Uttie  work,  based  on  the  science  of  phrenology,  has  already  passed  through  ten  editions.  The 
declared  object  of  Mr.  Fowler  Is  to  develop  those  laws  which  govern  the  pure  and  tender  passion  of 
love,  and  analyze  its  fiicu— "show  what  parental  conditions,  physical  and  mental,  will  stamp  the 
most  fkvorable  impress  on  the  primitive  organization,  health,  talents,  virtue,  ^.,  of  yet  uncreated 
mortals ;  and  what  must  naturally  entail  physical  diseases,  mental  maladies,  and  vicious  predisposi- 
tions." The  sutOect  is  one  of  serious  and  absorbing  interest  to  the  race  ;  and  Mr.  Fowler  here  dls- 
emsses  it  with  great  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  faU  of  securing  the  attention  of 
the  inquirer.  It  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  great  good  to  all  who  may  be  guided  by  Its 
•oggestions  and  its  counsels. 
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ytr^CtmtntU.    By  Oboeoi  Sasi).    Ib  two  volvaiet.   TimatlalMl  by  Fbascis  6.  isAW.   BoMon: 

W.  D.  Tlcknor  k  Co. 

This  work  detarves,  move  than  any  other  work  of  the  ■eaaon,  to  win  the  iaterest  of  the  lee^if 
pabUc,  and  particalarly  of  that  large  claas  of  progresaive  nlndt  who  regard  art  aa  a  great  instrameBt 
In  adTanciag  the  perfeetlon  of  the  race.  There  to  mneh  that  speaks  the  ardent  sonl,  and  stormAil 
heart  of  the  aoihor ;  for,  having  drank  of  life,  in  new  and  original  forms,  to  its  very  dregs,  and  ana- 
lyaed  every  creation,  the  woAings  of  every  passion.  In  her  own  ecarred  and  blackened  breast,  she 
needed  but  to  look  within  herselft  and  write,  to  produce  the  most  powerfhl  of  Actions.  Like  Dante, 
descending  into  a  very  hell  of  iierce  passions  and  bmtows,  which  had  seared  her  sool ;  and  like  him, 
amid  all  her  snflbrings,  soaring  still  oflen  into  the  heaven  of  beantifni  and  pore  aspirations,  she  has 
left  much  of  such  a  wayward  experience  in  this  ilctton.  The  secret  of  its  superiority,  aa  an  intelleo- 
taal  production,  is,  that  the  interest  called  forth  Is  not  in  the  incidents  and  adventures  of  the  principal 
character,  but  in  the  gradual  development  of  a  pure  spirit,  waging  fervent  contest  with  evil  and  temp- 
tatioo,  and  conquering  through  the  quiet  power  of  goodness.  In  displaying  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  wondrous  spirit  of  art,  and  weaving  the  web  of  the  characters,  and  particularly  that  of  Consuelo, 
as  skUfUly  and  truly  as  nature  and  destiny  would  have  done  it,  the  author  sliows  herself  a  Mceni 
Oeotor,  M  CJU  Jtrtut  alwmifs  <<.  In  a  historical  point  of  view,  the  book  U  interesting ;  as  containing. 
In  addition  to  much  upon  the  musical  artists  at  the  European  courts  a  century  ago,  somo  actual  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Haydn,  one  of  the  principal  musicians  of  the  court  of  Maria  The- 
resa. The  sequel  will  follow,  embracing  the  termination  of  the  story  of  Consuelo ;  and  we  can  have 
no  doubt  of  the  anxiety  with  which  It  will  be  anticipated,  and  the  interest  with  which  it  will  be 
ftaughu  The  moral  of  the  book  seems  to  be,  that  the  spontaneous  purity  of  heart  which  marks  the 
innocent  and  good,  is  sufBdent  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  imder  every  evil  influence,  and  resist  every 
temptation. 

n.—Life  •f  Omeral  Zthmj  TajfUr ;  with  am  Account  of  kio  BriUimU  Ackiovewkodo  on  tho  Rio 
Qromdo  and  eUewkert,  imelndiMg  tho  Defenco  of  Fhrt  Harrison^  and  tJU  BattU  of  Okoo-cho-U: 
AUo^  Skoteke*  of  the  Livu  and  Moroie  AcU  of  Major  Ringgold,  Major  Brown,  Odonol  Creto,  Con- 
tain Montgowiorfj  Captain  Jfay,  Captain  WaUur,  Liomtenantt  RidgMf,  Blake^  Jordan,  etc.  By  C. 
Fbamk  Powbll.  Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  General  Taylor.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  k.  Co. 
Philadelphia :  6. 8.  Appleton. 

Thto  pamphlet,  of  ninety-six  octavo  pages,  has  been  published  to  meet  the  inlereet  and  curiosity  of 
ow  people  In  relation  to  General  Taylor,  and  the  offleers  belonging  to  the  army,  engaged  In  the  unne- 
cessary and  wicked  war  that  extou  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States— stoter  republics,  who 
would  be  better  employed  in  promoting,  by  the  peacefVil  arU  of  life,  the  advancement  of  republican 
Institutions,  and  the  progress  of  society. 

IB.— Tho  CuUivation  of  Amoriemn  Oroft  Ftnoo,  and  Making  Whu.  By  Aldcx  SrooHBE.  Brook- 
lyn: A.  Spooner  dc  Co.,  Printers. 

The  intelligent  and  worthy  author  of  this  volume  has,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  taken  a  deep 
Interest  In  the  cultivation  of  the  grape ;  and  the  present  volume  Is  the  result  of  hto  experience  on  the 
sul^t.  It  embodies  a  history  of  the  first  culture  of  the  Isabella  grape,  and  a  compendioiu  view  of 
the  method  of  cultivating  it  with  success.  It  is  Just  such  a  book  as  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
all  who  would  promote  the  innocent  eujoyment  of  our  countrymen  and  women.  There  U  not,  per- 
haps, a  branch  of  horticultural  industry  that.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  ofibrs  larger  returns,  for 
the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  requisite  fm  Its  successAil  culture. 

\9^—Po9ortf :  its  lUigal  Canoet,  and  Legal  Cure.    Put  forth  by  Lysakdkr  Bpoohbr.    Boston :  Bela 

Marsh. 

We  may  say,  without  assenting  to  all  the  positions  or  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Spooner  has  ar- 
rived OB  the  important  subjecu  discussed  in  this  work,  that  It  is  an  able  exfote  of  the  author's  views, 
which  are  generally  expressed  In  a  clear,  forcible,  and  logical  manner.  It  moreover  abounds  In  bold 
and  original  thoughts.  The  illegal  causes  of  poverty  are  stated,  and  a  number  of  important  pn^wal- 
tions  bearing  on  the  subject  laid  down ;  and,  on  the  wh<rfe,  we  consider  it  a  woric  well  worth  study- 
ing—aflbrding,  as  It  does,  many  valuable  hints  to  the  statesman  and  political  economist.  Great  good 
must  result  ftom  the  discussion  of  such  subjects ;  and  we  confess  that,  with  a  more  Just  and  equal 
distribution  of  wealth,  we  look  for  a  mari»d  improvement  in  the  public  morals. 

90.— The  Modern  Standard  Drama;  a  CoUoction  of  the  moot  Popular  Acting  Plawo,  with  Critieal  Ro- 
marko.  Aloo,  the  Stage  BuoineeOj  Coetumeo,  Caot  of  Ckaractore,  ire.  Edited  by  Epbs  Bakobrt, 
author  of  **  Velasco,  a  Tragedy,**  etc.  With  a  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  Ifr.  Charles  Kean.  ISmo. 
New  York :  William  Taylor. 

This  volume  corresponds  in  sixe  with  the  first,  published  some  SMmths  since,  aad  BoHced  tai  a  fcnaer 
Bumber  of  this  Magaslne.  It  contains  eight  of  the  most  popular  acting  plays,  vis :— *'  The  Btimager,** 
"Ckandfttther  Whitehead,"  "  Richard  the  Third,'*  **  Love*s  Sacrifice,**  "  The  Gamester,**  "  Cure  Ibr 
the  Heartache,**  *'  The  Huachback,**  aBd  "  Don  Casar  de  Bazaa.**  Ifr.  Saigeat  ftilly  appreciates  the 
character  of  what  U  termed  the  "*  legitimate  drama  ;**  aad  his  Botes  aad  ramarks  are  geaerally  well- 
timed  aad  judicious. 
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21,— JWopMii  JlgrtefOtMrt  amd  Rnrol  Ee«n»mjf^  from  Pertonal  Obtervati&H.    By  HiiniT  CoLKAir. 

Vol.  U.,  Part  VI.    Boston :  Arthur  D.  Pbetpe. 

It  ts  the  detlgn  of  this  treatise  to  exhtbtt  the  actual  condition  of  acrlcnltixral  operations,  in  all  their 
braaeheflt  In  Europe ;  and  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Colnian,  its  author,  is  now  sojourning  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, ft>r  the  purpose  of  aequlring  the  most  practical  and  authentic  information  upon  this  subject. 
From  the  more  adranced  state  of  the  science  of  agriculture  abroad,  it  was  thought  that  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  connected  with  this  usefVil  pursuit  in  Europe^a  pursuit  constituting  the  foundatiou 
of  uationai  wealthr-carefully  collected,  would  be  of  some  senrice  to  that  numerous  class  who  are 
engaged  with  us  in  this  important  branch  of  enterprise ;  and  the  work,  so  far  as  com|rieted,  is  the  result 
of  the  undertaldng.  The  whole  treatise  Is  to  be  comprised  in  ten  numbers.  That  particular  portion 
which  has  been  published,  embraces  almmt  everything  of  interest  upon  the  topic ;  relating  to  mar- 
kets, modes  of  tillage,  parks  and  ornamental  grounds,  climate,  the  agricultural  population.  Improve- 
ments, agricultural  education,  and  indeed  the  various  subjects  belonging  to  agricultural  operations 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is,  moreover,  written  In  a  style  condensed,  clear,  and  concise ; 
and  many  of  its  descriptions  of  rural  life  are  picturesque  and  elegant.  It  will  hardly  be  questioned 
that  the  author  has,  thus  far,  ably  eiecuted  his  task ;  and,  wlien  the  entire  series  of  his  reports  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  work  will  be  a  valuable  exhibition  of  the  actual  state  of  European  ag- 
riculture. 
jO^—Smaa  Books  on  Groat  Subjects.    Philadelphia:  Lea  k.  Blanchard. 

Under  this  titie,  a  series  of  works  lately  appeared  In  London,  which  have  attracted  much  attention 
fh>m  their  originality,  strength,  and  conciseness.  Of  this  series,  we  have  received  Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  X., 
reproduced  by  the  enterprising  Philadelphia  publishers,  in  the  form  of  18mo.  paper-covered  pamph- 
lets, var]ring  fhxn  seventy  to  one  hundred  closely-printed  pages.  One  is  devoted  to  a  variety  of ' '  Phi- 
loeopbieal  Theories  and  Philosophical  Experience  ;**  another  to  the  *'  Principles  of  Criminal  Law,'* 
and  the  third  to  "The  Connection  between  Physiology  and  Intellectual  Philosophy."  The  several 
■nbjects  are  treated  in  a  popular  manner,  and  are  evidentiy  the  productions  of  minds  £uniUar  with 
the  topics  they  profess  to  discuss. 

S3— j1  Concise  and  Praetieol  Sffstem  of  OoogrofAwfor  Common  Schools,  for  Academies,  and  FhmUies. 

Designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  **  First  Book."    liiustratod  toitk  Thirty  Steel  Maps,  and  numerous 

tngravings.    By  Roswsll  C.  Smth,  A.  M.    New  Turk :  Paine  k.  Burgess. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the  compiler  of  this  Geography  and  Atias,  consist  in  large,  open,  and 
elegant  type ;  in  bold,  efl^ctive,  and  instructive  cuts ;  in  numerous  plain,  elegant,  and  correct  maps ; 
!■  a  concise,  useful,  and  instractive  text ;  in  its  adaptation  to  the  minds  of  children,  while  it  forms  a 
concise  system,  adapted  to  almost  every  description  of  students.  Most  of  theee  claims  will  be  appa- 
nut  to  the  roost  supeillcial  observer;  and,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we  believe  it  to  be 
accurate. 
9i.~~The  Orammatie  Reader.    By  Edward  Hazun.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  plan  of  this  Uttie  manual,  which  is  clearly  explained  in  the  preface,  is  admirable ;  and  we  re> 
gret  that  we  cannot  aflbrd  space  to  give  it  in  this  place.  It  is  a  sort  of  pictorial  grammatical  reader ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it,  without  any  qualification,  the  most  beautiful  school 
book  yet  published,  at  least  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends.  The  engravings  are  the  most  perfect  of 
their  kind,  and  compare  well  with  the  best  pictorial  works  of  the  day,  designed  and  executed  after  a 
correct  and  high  standard  of  taste.    • 

V^— Rules  of  Order:  a  Manual  for  Conducting  Business  in  Down  and  Ward  Meetings,  Societies f 

Boards  of  Directors  and  Managers,  and  other  Deliberative  Bodies.    By  Bkiuamin  Mattbias. 

Ukno.,  pp.  130.    New  York :  J .  C.  RIker. 

Mr.  Matthias  Is  evidentiy  not  of  the  number  who  discard  all  rules  of  order,  as  anti-democratic,  or 
Ineonpatible  with  freedom  of  speech ;  and  therefore,  in  this  littie  manual,  he  furnishes,  in  a  clear  and 
distinct  manner,  the  rules  which  all  experience  has  proved  to  be  requisite  for  the  most  courteous, 
prampt,  and  efficient  conduct  of  deliberative  bodies,  under  all  circumstances. 
fK^—Tkomberry  Jlbbey :  a  Tale  of  the  Times.    New  York :  Edward  Dnnigan. 

This  littie  volume,  really  attractive  In  its  external  appearance,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  equally 
•o  in  its  internal  character,  to  every  good  Catholic  Christian.    It  is  a  Catholic  story,  and  refers  to  the 
nwvement  of  the  Anglican  Church  towards  the  Catholic    It  forms  one  of  the  series  of  works  pub- 
lished under  the  general  titie  of  "  Dunlgan's  Home  Library.'* 
97.— JtfOcAe/T*  Sehoel  Geography  and  Atlas.    Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  4t  Oo. 

Thin  second  edition  of  this  very  popular,  and  we  may  say  excellent  School  Geography  and  Atlas, 
has  been  thoroughly  rtwlsed,  and  the  most  recent  statemenU  Introduced ;  so  that  its  details,  statis- 
tics, etc.,  are  brought  down  to  the  present  time.    To  the  atlas,  several  new  and  uaeinl  pintee  have 
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HUVBXR  L 
THB    BI7IIinM8   FAOILITIU   OF  LONDON   AND   NBW   TOBK  CONTRAtTaO. 

In  these  two  mighty  emporiums  of  commerce— the  one  the  heart  of  the 
monetary  and  mercantile  operations  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
the  other  equally  the  centre  of  the  same  operations  in  the  western  worid— 
the  modes  of  business  and  the  fitcilities  of  commerce  are  widely  difierent. 
In  London  we  find  more  of  the  dignity  and  stability  of  trade ;  in  New 
York,  more  of  the  bustle  and  turmoil ;  there  is  less  excitement,  and  more 
weight,  in  the  same  mercantile  morement  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  calculations  of  business  appear  to  be  made  with  more  calm  reflection ; 
impulsive  action  upon  crude,  undigested  thought,  is  more  avoided ;  sudden 
and  large  profits  are  less  eagerly  msped  at,  and  future,  substantial,  mod- 
erate gains  have  the  more  decided  preference  in  the  metropolis  of  Euro- 
pean business  than  in  the  chief  city  of  the  western  continent. 

My  object  in  this  chapter  is  principally  to  contrast  the  business  fitcilities 
of  London  and  New  York,  not,  by  any  means,  for  the  sake  of  making  in- 
vidious com]>ari8on8,  or  disparaging  either  place  by  contrast  with  the  other, 
but  simply  as  a  matter  of  calm  and  interesting  inquiry,  firom  which,  per- 
haps, some  instruction  may  be  gained  ;  or,  at  all  ev(*nts,  from  the  perusal 
of  which  amusement  and  interest  may  result  Of  course,  in  a  vast  num- 
ber  of  points,  no  comparison  at  all  can  be  instituted  ;  the  extremely  dis- 
similar position  of  each  in  regard  to  age,  extent,  wealth,  and  resources, 
must  draw  a  striking  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  though  probably, 
as  years  roll  on,  tfa^y  will  more  closely  assimilate.  The  &st  gathering 
wealth  and  resources  of  New  York  will,  in  time,  approximate  to  those  m 
London.  Capital  here  yields  a  larger  interest,  and  of  course  is  more  pro- 
ductive and  accumulative  than  capital  in  England.  The  unparalleled  ex- 
tent of  country  tributary  to  the  commercial  and  monetary  resources  of  New 
York,  with  its  just  bom  but  giant  enterprise,  its  boundless  natural  weaMi, 
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and  rapidly  increasing  populatifui,  will  cause  this  citj  to  tread  &st  upon  the 
•kirts  of  the  great  metropolis.  Gradually,  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  expansion  of  productive  power,  will  come  that  dignity,  and  calm, 
reflective,  weighty  influence  which  accompanies  the  footsteps  of  commerce 
there.  Increasing  solidity  will  accompany  increasing  resources.  The 
feverish  impulse  and  spasmodic  graspings  which  mark  American  com- 
merce, instead  of  being  thought  ^' smart,"  will  be  reprobated  as  danger- 
ous ;  and  constancy  to  one  pursuit,  calmness  and  thoughtflilness  in  com- 
mercial operations,  and  moderation  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  will  not 
only  be  theoretically  approved,  but  will  be  indispensable  to  success  in  bu- 
siness, a  sine  qua  nan  in  the  attaining  and  maintaining  the  confidence  of 
the  commercial  world. 

By  **  facilities  for  business,"  I  mean  those  usages,  customs,  and  re- 
sources, which  enable  the  merchant  to  transact  the  largest  amount  of  bu- 
siness to  the  best  advantage,  and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  capital  and 
labor. 

f  In  Lfondon  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  accumulated  capital  waiting  for 
I  temporary  employment  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  The  enor- 
I  mous  sums  constantly  lying  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  large  depos- 
its held  by  private  bankers,  on  customers'  accounts,  and  on  account  of 
country  banks  and  colonial  and  foreign  capitalists,  are  constantly  at  the 
service  of  those  having  adequate  security  to  ofier,  and  requiring  amounts 
I  ^r  limited  periods,  'uie  system  universally  prevailing  in  London,  of  set- 
tling the  largest  payments,  and,  in  fact^  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  bu- 
siness, by  checks,  causes  those  vast  monetary  transfers  to  be  made  without 
the  employment  of  circulating  medium  at  all,  except  fer  retail  purposes. 
A  merchant  hat  j&50,000  worth  of  goods  to  sell,  which  he  disposes  of 
through  his  broker,  to  probably  one  hundred  purchasers.  Each  purchaser 
pays  his  broker  in  a  check  on  his  banker ;  the  broker,  at  four  o'clock, 
pays  in  the  whole  of  these  checks  to  Jus  banker,  and  hands  the  merchant 
a  check  for  the  entire  amount,  who,  in  his  turn,  pays  it  in  to  his  banker' 
The  bankers,  every  day  at  four  o'clock,  meet  at  the  '^  clearing  house,"  and 
exchange  checks,  settling  up  matters  amongst  themselves.  Thus  the  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  j£50,000  three  times  over,  is  arranged  without  the 
employment  of  circulating  medium  at  all. 

Here  we  m^  remark,  en  passant j  on  one  of  the  business  facilities  this 
method  of  payment  affords.  A  broker  or  wholesale  dealer,  through  the 
week,  has  bought  or  soM  a  parcel  of  goods  to  the  amount  of  £20,000,  for 
payment  on  Saturday  following,  which  is  a  common  mode  of  arranging 
cash  transactions.  The  broker  has  to  pay  j£20,000,  receive  delivery  or- 
ders for  the  goods,  hand  those  delivery  orders  over  to  perhaps  a  dozen  cus- . 
tomers,  and  receive  from  them  the  amount  in  payment.  But  probably  the 
broker  has  not  mc^re  than  J&2,Q0O  balance  at  his  banker's  ;  how  is  he  then 
to  pay  j&20,000  to  obtain  the  otders  for  the  goods,  so  that  he,  in  his  turn, 
may  receive  payment  ?  He  gives  his  check,  crossed  to  the  banker  with 
whom  his  merchant  keeps  his  account ;  which  he  knows  will  not  be  col- 
lected imtil  four  o'clock  on  the  same  day.  In  the  mean  time,  he  delivers 
orders  to  his  purchasers  fer  the  goods,  receives  their  checks,  pays  them  in 
with  his  other  receipts,  at  four  o'clock,  to  his  banker,  who  carries  the^n  to 
his  credit,  so  that  his  own  check  is,  of  course,  amply  covered,  and  his  ac- 
count stands  squar^.  Had  this  fapUity  not  existed,  the  broker  could  not 
have  made  the  transfers  without  a  sum  equal  to  j&20,000^  in  his  possession. 
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Bf  ^frkig  his  check  ** crossed"  ^r  the  amount,  he  knows  that  it  cannot 
^  is  to  his  banker's  except  through  the  banker  of  the  person  he  pajs  it 
to,  and  therefore  wifl  not  be  presented  for  payment  until  after  four  o'clock 
<ef  the  same  day.  In  the  mean  time,  as  we  hare  seen,  he  gathers  in  his 
receipts  from  his  customers,  and  they  go  in  to  his  banker's  during  the  day, 
in  their  turn  to  be  collected  and  arran|^d  by  the  collecting  clems  of  the 
Tarious  banks  meeting  at  the  clearing  nouse  at  half-past  fimr.  Thus  the 
broker  obtains,  for  one  day,  the  use  of  j&20,000. 

Again,  the  mode  of  paying  all  sums  by  crosstd  checks,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  quickness,  correctness,  and  security ;  quickness,  because  a  check 
is  more  rapklly  given  than  the  same  quantity  of  money  would  be  counted 
out ;  correctness,  because  the  clerk  records  and  verifies  any  error  in  amount 
that  may  have  been  paid,  avoids  the  risk  of  mistakes  in  counting  money,  and 
the  check  acts  at  once  as  a  receipt  and  a  perpetual  record  for  the  payment ; 
security,  because  a  crossed  check  is  useless  to  any  one  except  the  merchant 
to  whom  it  is  payable  through  the  hanker  to  whom  it  is  crossed.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Thompson  4c  Co.  have  twenty  or  thirty  sums  to  pay  to  as  many 
persons ;  they  give  checks  for  each  amount  on  their  bankers,  Glyn,  Hali- 
fax, Mills  dc  Co.,  and  acroto  the  &ce  of  each  check  they  draw  two  lines, 
between  which  they  write  the  name  of  the  banker  with  whom  the  house 
they  owe  it  to  keeps  its  account,  if  they  know  it ;  if  not,  they  simply 
write  **&  Co.,"  leaving  their  clerk  to  fill  up  the  name  when  he  pays  it 
away.  Supposing  diis  clerk  to  go  out  with  these  checks  and  lose  thenij  or 
to  be  fraudulently  disposed,  and  wishful  to  abscond  with  so  large  an 
amount ;  in  either  ease  the  checks  are  useless,  as  the  bankers  on  whom 
they  are  drawn,  wiH  only  pay  them  when  presented  by  the  banker  to  whom 
they  are  crossed ;  and  that  banker  will  carry  the  money  only  to  the  credit 
of  the  party  to  whom  the  check  is  payable,  and  who,  of  course,  is  their  cus- 
tomer.  Thus,  a  clerk  may  have  £100,000  of  crossed  checks,  absolutely 
vabeless,  except  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  payable  ;  valueless,  even 
to  that  person,  except  when  paid  into  and  presented  by  his  hanker^  so  that 
the  security  is  complete. 

When  I  was  first  in  business  in  London,  I  was  accustomed  to  pay  in 
specie  or  bank  notes,  and  to  collect  accounts  in  the  same  currency.  When 
the  amounts  were  very  large,  I  was  uneasy  until  the  paying  or  collecting 
clerk  came  in,  lest  the  temptation  of  possessing  so  much  available  money 
should  be  too  much  for  his  honesty,  and  induce  him  to  abscond,  fre- 
quently I  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  large  sums  personally,  rather  than 
trust  a  olerk,  which,  of  course,  profitlessly  occupied  my  own  more  vahiable 
time.  But  of  late  years,  from  the  admirable  system  of  paying  in  "  crossed 
checks,"  I  could  send  the  humblest  clerk  I  had,  to  pay  and  receive  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  without  the  slightest  fear ;  the  moneys  he  paW  being  only 
available  to  my  clients  and  their  bankers ;  the  moneys  he  received,  being 
only  available  to  me  through  my  bankers. 

One  wintry  day  in  London,  a  clerk  had  been  out  collecting  money,  and, 
in  returning  to  the  counting-house,  fell  upon  a  piece  of  slippery  pavement. 
His  pocket-book  flew  out,  and  was  instantly  picked  up  and  conveyed  away 
by  some  of  the  dexterous  thieves  always  prowling  about  that  metropolis. 
It  contained  eight  checks  crossed  to  my  bankers,  and  payable  to  me  or 
bearer,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  £12,500  sterling.  The  poor  fal- 
low came  home  in  sad  aflright.  I  was  not,  however,  in  the  least  alarmed, 
for  I  was  aware  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  them.    I  found  that  they 
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liad  fiaien  ink)  mofll  expert  hands.  The  lew  Jewi  of  Houndadilch  and  PaC 
ticoat  lane  had  them  offered^  but  Uiey  could  do  nothing  with  them ;  thej 
knew  the  seveial  banken  on  whom  they  were  drawn  would  not  pay  then^ 
unless  they  were  presented  by  my  hankers,  to  whom  they  were  crossed. 
If  they  had  handed  them  in  to  my  bankers  for  presentation,  they  would,  of 
course,  have  passed  them  to  my  credit,  and,  probably,  apprehended  the  per- 
son hokHng  them.  In  the  case  of  one  check,  a  man  presented  it  for  pay- 
ment to  Messrs.  Jones,  Uoyd  dz;  Co.,  on  whom  it  was  drawn,  rq»resenl- 
ing  himself  to  come  fVom  my  bankers ;  but  all  he  took  by  his  movement 
was  a  narrow  escape  from  being  taken  himself^  and  the  loss  of  the  checkt 
which  Jones,  Lloyd  dz;  Co.  retained,  and  sent  to  the  bankers* 

In  three  days,  all  the  checks  Vere  oiiered  to  be  restored  for  twenty 
pounds,  finally  lor  twenty  shillings,  which  I  refused  to  give,  when  they 
were  all  restored  perpost^  except  the  one  attenq)ted  to  be  cashed  at  Jonea, 
Lloyd  dz;  Cc's. 

Merchants  in  London  will  frequently  take  their  check  books  and  sign 
twenty  or  thirty  blank  checks,  draw  two  lines  across  them  all,  and  -leave 
them  out  for  their  clerks  to  fill  up  with  the  proper  amounts,  and  pay  away 
during  their  absence.  Frequently  large  amounts  are  collected  and  paid 
away  by  clerks  in  whom  thev  place  no  particular  confidence,  without  tneir 
supervision,  simply  because  the  checks  passing  through  those  clerks'  hands, 
are  of  no  possible  use  to  them,  and  cannot  be  misconveiied.  But  those 
merchants  vroM  as  soon  think  of  flying  as  of  trusting  to  those  same  clerks, 
in  such  a  manner,  either  specie,  notes,  or  imcrossed  checks,  which  might 
be  presented  by  any  one  at  the  bank  counter.  In  many  houses  turning 
over  a  million  sterling  per  annum,  there  is  never  more  available  currency 
seen  by  the  clerksj  than  &ve  or  ten  pounds  of  pethr  cash  ;  in  fiict,  there  is 
seldom  more  than  that  sum  about  the  office.  Many  merchants  and  bro- 
.^ers  instruct  their  clerks  to  refuse  to  take  any  payment  except  ^  crossed 
checks"  from  town  houses,  such  is  their  conviction  of  the-securi^,  fiu»lily, 
and  exactness,  this  system  imparts  to  their  business. 

Such  a  system,  it  will  be  said,  causes  some  risk  in  taldng  checks  from 

Kies  who  have  no  funds  to  meet  them.  In  my  experience,  I  have  only 
wn  one  or  two  cases  of  a  check  being  given  without  adequate  fimds  to 
meet  it ;  such  a  thing  is  regarded  as  the  death-blow  of  a  man's  credit  Of 
comrse  his  checks  are  ever  afler  declined,  and  the  majority  of  houses  will 
refuse  to  transact  business  with  him  at  all,  even  for  caash.  Thus  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  dishonored  check  occurs.  At  times  a  person  cannot  pay 
when  called  upon ;  but,  in  this  case,  he  gives  a  check  for  part,  and  ar- 
lances  lor  the  rest.  Ho  never  attempts  to  overdraw  his  account  with  his 
baiter.  If  he  has  security  to  ofi^r,  money  is  alwaya  procuraUe  ;  bat  the 
London  bankers  never  permit  ^  overdraws"  of  their  customers'  accounts. 
Their  customers,  therefore,  never  attempt  to  give  checks  beyond  their 
bahinces. 

It  is  astonishing  the  relief  which  this  system  of  payment  afibrds  to  the 
merchant.  It  enables  him  safely  to  trust  so  very  much  more  to  derks 
with  confidence  than  he  could  otherwise  do.  It  enables  him  to  dispense 
with  money-counting  and  keeping,  and  devolves  the  risk  and  responsibility 
of  that  upon  his  banker.  It,  of  course,  leaves  his  mind  and  time  more 
free  to  guide  and  reflect  upon  the  leading  and  weighty  operatiims  of  his 
business,  by  pushing  a  troublesome  but  indiipensiJbb  portion  of  detail, 
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widi  wfetji  upon  sobofdiimtes,  who,  having  noAingeke  to  attend  to,  per* 
farm  it  mare  efidmidy  than  he  hmietf  eomd  do. 

Again,  in  combination  with  monetary  adyantages,  the  WAnvnortme 
•Tarax  of  London  o&^n  singular  ftcilities  for  the  safe  extension  of  buti* 
nem  to  a  large  amount,  with  comparatiTely  little  labor,  and  the  employ- 
BAent  of  a  much  smaller  capital  than  tl^  same  amount  of  business  woidd 
reqmre  anywhere  else. 

In  the  Tast  warehouses  of  that  great  metropolis,  belonging  to  varioas 
wealthy  companies,  and  covering  acres  upon  acres  of  groimd,  snrrounding 
the  numerous  docks,  and  lining  the  crowded  Thames  on  both  sides,  are 
stmwd  the  products  and  interchange  of  every  clime.  Hie  wines  of  the 
flonny,  vine-growing  regions  of  Euroi^  and  Africa,  the  silks  and  cottons 
«f  Europe,  India,  and  America,  the  sugars,  coffees,  and  spices  of  tropical 
regions,  the  vast  imports  firom  China,  the  multitude  of  American  furticles 
cf  merchandise,  and  portions  of  all  that  earth  has  of  luxury,  food,  or  clotk- 
ing,  are  stored  in  ample  vaults  and  warehouses,  rendered  nearly  fire-proof 
in  their  structure,  and  into  which  fire  or  candle  is  not  allowed  to  enter,  ex- 
cept under  severe  regulations. 

Into  these  warehouses,  (the  proprietors  of  whkh  give  bond  to  the  Crown 

*  fer  the  euttomS'duhf  chargeable  on  the  goods  warehoused,)  are  sent  the 
products  of  every  clime — the  property  of  thousands  of  different  merchants. 

'  When  these  coeds  are  required  ror  use,  and  to  be  removed  from  the  ware* 
house,  then  Oie  duties  are  paid  to  the  crown.  They  may,  however,  lay 
ten  or  twenty  years,  or  longer,  without  payment  being  required.  They 
are  always  ready  for  export,  without  the  trouble  of  obtaining  drawback^ 
if  thev  are  not  required  for  home  use.  Such  goods  are  frequently  sold 
6rom  hand  to  hand,  man^  times  over,  without  any  payment  of  duties,  dec, 

*  which,  of  oourse,  is  a  simpler  mode  of  doing  business,  and  one  requiring 
iess  capital  than  if  the  crown  dues  had  been  paid  on  arrival,  and  the  goods 
femoved  to  the  private  warehouses  of  the  proprietors. 

The  companies  to  whom  these  bonded  and  storage  warehouses  belong, 
are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  goods  themselves.  Their  officers,  and 
the  officers  of  the  crown  also,  weigh  or  guage,  tare  and  mark  these  goods, 
dtnde  them  into  convenient  portions,  and  having  stored  them  in  their  sepa- 
rate apartments,  they  send  to  each  owner  **  a  wABKAirr  on  wabbantb" 
for  hb  portion.  Thus,  on  the  landing  of  a  cargo  of  tea  from  China,  it  is 
stored  in  the  tea  warehouse  of  some  of  the  dock  companies.  The  dock 
mnd  crown  efRcers  jointly  weigh  and  tare  it,  as  landed,  marking  each  pack- 
age with  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  it  was  imported,  the  gross  weight, 
and  the  tare,  together  with  a  consecutive  number,  commencing  at  1,  for 
each  ship,  and  going  up  to  the  highest  number  of  chests.  The  chops  of  tea 
are  each  sorted  out  and  placed  by  themselves,  Confious,  Souchong,  Pekoes, 
Hysons,  Gunpowders,  dz^,  and  a  definite  place  in  the  warehouse  assigned 
them.  Warrants  are  then  issued  for  every  six  chests  of  tea.  These  war- 
ranU  specify  upon  the  face  of  them,  for  instance,  that  the  London  DodL 
Company  hokl  six  chests  of  tea,  entered  as  Souchong,  imported  by  Baring, 
Brothers  dc  Co.,  in  the  Alexander  Baring,  Captain  Jones,  from  Macao, 
July  1st,  1844,  marked  B.  B.  dc  Co.,  number  200-^5,  each  one  weigh- 
ing so  much  gross,  taring  so  much,  leaving  so  much  nett  weight.  These 
leas  the  dock  company  engage  to  deliver  to  the  holder  of  mat  warrant 
properly  endorsed,  upon  demand. 

From  thb  system  very  great  fiicilities  are  afibrded : 
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Ist  The  merchant  is  not  required  to  have  laige  fitorehoiwesy  altonAmlBy 
servants,  &c.t  with  all  the  care  and  expense  these  entaiL 

2d.  He  holds  his  goods  by  these  paper  warrants  as  securely,  and  much 
more  p<Nrtably  than  if  he  had  them  in  his  own  warehouse,  where  they 
would  be  liable  to  loss  and  pillage* 

dd.  There  is  no  trouble  or  <£spute  about  weighing  or  tanng.  These 
are  done  by  official  authorities,  whose  accuracy  or  honesty  is  never 
questioned,  beinc  disinterested  parties.  Consequently,  all  buying  or  sell* 
ing  is  made  on  me  basis  of  these  official  weights,  for  inaccuracy  in  whic^ 
the  dock  companies  are  responsible. 

4th.  Not  only  does  he  avoid  the  care,  expense,  and  trouUe  of  warehous- 
ing, servants,  and  weighing,  but  be  finds  the  transfer  of  these  goods  made 
wkh  very  great  ease.  If  he  sells  a  lot  of  tea,  or  a  thousand  lots,  in- 
stead of  having  them  actually  carted  from  his  warehouse  to  the  purchaser's, 
he  simply  hands  him  the  ''  warrants,"  and  the  bearer  of  the  warrants  be- 
comes the  possessor  of  the  goods  without  further  trouble.  Probably  these 
goods  are  sold  a  dozen  times  over  during  a  season,  before  finally  required 
for  removal.  Instead  of  the  waste,  trouble,  and  great  expense  <^  cartii^^ 
and  recarting  those  goods  a  dozen  times,  the  ^  warrants"  are  simply  hand- 
ed firom  hand  to  hand,  the  goods  actually  remaining  tii  statu  quo^  in  their 
original  place  of  deposit 

I  know  many  very  large  importing  merchants  who  could  take  a  visiter 
for  miles,  almost,  of  warehouse  room,  between  high  lanes  and  passages 
made  with  the  piles  of  their  own  imports,  who  have  a  small,  quiet,,  biuck 
parlor,  at  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  for  an  office,  and  a  single  staid,  elderly 
clerk,  with  one  or  two  young  men  as  custom-house  or  out-door  clerks,  to 
transact  the  vi^ole  of  their  immense  business.^  Their  brokers  will  make 
sales  to  the  extent  of  £50,000  for  them  in  a  day,  and  all  the  bustle  per- 
ceivable, is  one  quiet  clerk  calling  and  taking  away  a  bundle  of  warrants, 
for  the  various  goods,  and  some  following  day  calling  again  and  leaving  a 
.  crossed  check  for  the  amount,  with  his  ''  account  sales."  There  are  two 
brothers  in  London,  who  are  amongst  the  largest  importing  merchants  firom 
China,  who  absolutely  have  neither  office  nor  clerk  in  town.  They  them- 
selves reside  some  miles  in  the  country,  and  usually  come  in  every  day  for 
an  hour  or  two,  visit  their  various  brokers,  stroll  down  to  the  dock  ware- 
houses to  look  at  their  imports,  sign  a  check  or  two,  or  a  bundle  of  war- 
rants for  their  brewers'  use,  and  home  again.  An  East  India  merchant 
who  arrived  in  London  by  the  overland  mail,  expressly  to  see  the  large 
importers,  Messrs.  J.  ^  F. ,  was  surprised  to  find  they  had  neither  count- 
ing-house nor  clerk,  and  that  their  names  even  were  not  in  the  directory  1 

But,  5th.  The  great  advantage  affi)rded  bv  the  warehousing  system  tslt 
London,  is  the  extraordinary  focility  it  gives  for  obtaining  advances  upon 
imports,  goods  and  stocks,  a  facility  which  enables  the  merchant,  commis- 
sion agent,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer,  dsc,  to  transact  their  business  with 
a  much  less  amount  of  capital  than  would  be  required  without  this  mode  ; 

Prevents  those  awful  sacrifices  of  goods,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  New 
'ork,  to  obtain  money  to  meet  pressing  engagements,  during  times  of 
pressure  ;  and  enables  the  merchant,  dec,  at  all  times  to  keep  hu  stocky 
his  dead  stocky  in  a  form  as  readily  available  for  obtaining  loans  or  ad- 
vances as  though  it  were  bills  of  exchange  instead  of*  bales  of  doth,  or 
hogsheads  of  sugar. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  comnussion  merchant  in  London,  and  cme  in  New 
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Ysik.  FiomNew  York,  a  coQiignMttter.tlOMOO  woHk  offlow 
made  to  LoBdoBt  Againat  vhidi  tke  skipper  diiawt  on  his  ageiit»  at  sixty  or 
Mnoty  dajrs  irfbr  sight,  %x  MO^OOO,  with  the  bil£s  of  Jading.  The  mar. 
chaat  in  New  York  has  a  coasigttMent  of  catioo,  Uc.<,  to  the  amount  of 
X20,000,  from  Manchester,  agaiiMt  whioh  the  skipper  draws  at  eqtial 
dates,  to  the  extent  of  Mifi&Q. 

In  these  two  cases,  it  is  generally  expected  that  the  goods  will  be  par- 
tially or  entirely  ecMiTerted  into  fimds  befi»ce  the  accepted  hiUs  become 
payable.  Birt  suppose  the  nnrket  at  both  ends  lo  be  seized  with  a  tempo- 
rary diilness ;  some  pecuniary  spasm,  perhaps,  has  tightened  lor  a  few 
weeks  the  pores-strings  of  capital ;  a  raooMntanr  panic  (»r  depression  has 
come  upon  the  money  world ;  such  things  will  and  do  frequently  occur,  and 
•ales  of  produce  cannot  be  fiirGed  except  at  ruinously  low  prices,  involving, 
perhaps,  a  20  or  30  per  cent  loss. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  London  mevchant  is  comparatively  calm  and  con- 
fident; he  views  the  approach  of  his  diaAs  to  maturity  without  alarm,  be- 
cause he  knows  that,  by  the  time  they  are  to  be  paid,  his  consignment  o£ 
flour  will  be  sniely  hoiMed  in  same  public  warehouse,  and  the  warrants 
will  be  in  his  safe.  A  day  or  two  before  his  drafts  become  due,  he  walks 
down  to  his  beaker,  or  into  Lombard  street,  amongst  the  money  brokers, 
with  his  warrants  in  his  hand,  and  a  prener  certificate  of  the  quality,  value, 
6tc^  of  the  flour.  Along  with  the  bundle  is  a  policy  of  insurance  against 
fire,  from  some  good  o&e,  the  Sun,  the  Globe,  or  the  Royal  Exclwnge, 
finr  j&25,000.  He  walks  with  a  confident  step  into  the  bureaus  of  the 
money  autocrats,  and  states  that  he  wants  the  sum  of  £14,000  against 
each  a  day,  upon  j&SO,000  worth  of  goods,  of  which  he  presents  the  war- 
rants, ceitifiieates  of  value,  and  policy  of  insurance.  The  lender,  at  a 
glance,  perceives  the  validity  of  the  documents,  and  begins  to  talk  of  the 
price ;  if  money  is  abundant,  2^  or  3  per  cent  per  annum  will  probably  be 
asked  ;  if  scarce,  perhaps  4  or  4^  may  be  screwed  out  of  the  borrower. 
That  matter  settled,  the  lender  requests  the  warrants  to  be  left,  in  order 
that  hit  broker  may  examine  the  goods,  whioh  being  satisfiu^ry,  the  time 
is  arranged,  not  to  exceed  so  many  months,  and  a  power  is  given  to  the 
hokler  to  sell,  in  case  of  defiilcation  in  payment.  The  money  is  forthcom- 
ing, the  bills  are  paid,  and  the  goods  are  not  sacrificed,  but  held  for  a  bet- 
ter market.  If  the  market  improves  the  next  day,  and  the  merchant  sells 
a  thousand  barrels  of  the  flour,  he  sends  to  the  lender  a  check  for  £800 
or  £1,000,  and  takes  away  warrants  for  one  thousand  barrels.  Thus  he 
releases  the  goods  and  extinguishes  the  loan  as  he  can  command  sales. 
When  the  whole  is  paid  ofl^  the  interest  account  is  made  up,  and  he  finds 
it  amounts,  perhaps,  to  thirty  or  fifly  pounds ;  a  paymei^  which  has  saved 
him  and  his  principal,  perhaps,  £3,000  or  £5,000. 

The  New  York  merchant,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  his  consignment 
into  his  own  warehouse,  and  looks  to  the  sale  of  the  goods  in  orcbr  to 
meet  the  drafts  he  has  accepted.  The  market  turns  fl^  several  parcels 
of  goods  arrive  of  the  same  kind,  and  buyers  hang  ofll  The  vision  of  his 
coming  drafts  flits  ominously  before  his  eyes,  and  distorts  the  collectedness 
and  calmness  of  his  thoughts ;  anxiety  perturbs  his  judgment,  and  interrupts 
.that  dear  and  concentrated  flow  of  exertion  and  action,  which  are  necessary 
to  efiieetive  success ;  and  he  hurries  on  the  sale  of  his  consignment.  The 
mcfre  he  wUl  sell,  the  more  buyers  vxnU  purchase.  He  spmis  flie  market 
and  defeats  his  own  objects ;  nevertheless,  he  must  sell ;  but  the  sacrifice 
naoeisary  to  make  deters  and  frightens  him.    He  is  pained  to  cause  so 
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awoh  loM  to  hk  prineipftl,  and  00  imicli  dncredk  to  Umaelf ;  and  hoping 
agaiiiBt  hope,  he  holds  on  to  the  kat,  and  then  recklesaly  and  oompnlsffelj 
■BLL8,  at,  perhaps,  20, 80,  or  40  per  oent  discount.  He  peiliaps  meets  h» 
drafts ;  but  he  has  half  ruined  his  principal,  injured  his  own  business,  and 
spoiled  the  market  for  everr  body  else. 

If  there  had  been  a  public  warehouse,  and  warrants  issued  for  these 
goods,  he  could  have  had  them  in  a  poctable  form,  readj  to  hand  to  any  * 
capitalist  having  spare  funds,  or  ready  to  deposit  with  his  banl^r  for  a  tern* 
porary  adTance ;  a  solid,  real,  substantial  security,  which  may,  perhaps,  de- 
preciate  for  a  time,  but  cannot  fail ;  a  security  superior  to  the  best  bill  of 
exchange,  as  containing  nolfromism  to  pay^  contingent  upon  the  ability  of 
the  promisors  to  do  so,  but  actutd,  exiftenty  bona  fide  property,  which  can 
neither  melt  away  nor  become  insdvent.  I  say,  if  he  had  his  imports  in 
such  form  as  this,  he  could,  probably,  hare  obtained  the  sum  re<|aisite  to 
retire  his  drafts,  have  preserved  his  credit,  protected  his  principal,  kept 
the  market  stifi^  and  his  own  mind  calm,  collected,  and  easy,  withoot 
which  the  energy  and  action  of  his  business  must  ever  be  nerveless  and 
diqointed.  I  know  that  hundreds  who  read  these  lines  will  re-echo  their 
sentiments. 

The  London  merchant  writes  to  his  correspondent  abroad,  and  informs 
him  that  he  regrets  the  maiket  has  not  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  the  con« 
siffnraent  of  flour  at  remunerating  prices ;  that,  in  foct,  if  he  had  forced  a 
sw,  it  must  have  been  at  several  thousand  pounds  sacrifice  mi  the  parcel ; 
he  would,  therefore,  retire  the  drafts  he  had  accepted,  and  hold  on  the  flotar 
for  superior  prices,  for  which  he  would  barely  charge  his  oUent  5  per  cent 
per  annum,  for  the  money  advanced.  The  correspondent  abroad,  is  natn- 
rally  pleased ;  he  is  impressed  with  the  thoughtfulness  and  honesty  of  his 
agent  in  thus  protecting  his  interest.  He  is  impressed,  too,  with  hb 
wealth ;  he  must  be  a  rich  man,  he  argues,  or  he  coidd  not  so  readily  spare 
#60,000  at  5  per  cent,  to  hold  on  the  flour. 

Th»  New  York  merchant  has  a  widely  diflforent  tale  to  tell ;  and  a 
widely  different  reception  meets  his  advices.  And  yet  they  may  both  be 
men  of  equal  capital,  equal  business  talent,  equally  honest  and  energetic 
in  their  emkavors  to  do  justice  to  their  respective  clients.  But  the  one  k 
&vored  by  focilities  which  the  other  is  not. 

There  is  an  independence,  too,  about  the  Londoner  who  goes  with  his 
warrants  in  his  hand,  to  the  money  market  to  obtain  advances,  widely  di£> 
forent  to  the  one  who  is  taking  a  batch  of  bills  for  discoimt.  These  last 
are  closely  scrutimxed  ;  the  credit  and  means  of  the  acceptors  or  end^Hrsers 
are  weighed  and  re- weighed ;  the  credit  and  mean#of  the  borrower  himself 
carefully  considered,  re*considered,  forreted  out  and  inquired  into,  until  he 
sets  almost  talked  and  inquired  into  discredit.  An  independent  man  hates 
uiis.  With  warrants  of  goods  of  a  stated  value,  he  goes  with  a  dififereirt 
feeling.  He  asks  the  advance  upon  the  credit  of  the  goods,  upon  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  not  i^n  his  own  credit,  though,  of  course,  that 
is  pledged  also.  Yet  that  is  not  the  pomt  to  scrutinize  or  inquire  into ;  it 
is  the  value  of  the  goods  themselves,  be  it  more  or  less — their  intrinsic  mar- 
ket vahie,  which  forms  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  examination ;  and  which* 
of  course,  is  done  without  questioning  any  person's  means  or  respectabilitf  • 

In  London,  I  know  many  houses  of  Immense  business,  whose  transac- 
tions extend  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  literally  speaking,  and  amount  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  sterling  during  the  year,  whose  active  capital  is  almost 
ridiculously  smalL  In  foct,  it  does  not  pay  them  to  enqdoy  large  capital ; 


it  ic  more  rnxmrnndve  6r  Aeon  ia  teke  ait  oMttiMl  pnc«y  aad  for  tbort  pe- 
riods, just  siioh  sums  as  tbej  require,  rmther  than  keep  large  floating  capi- 
tals. Wftiolesale  dealers,  too,  can  mostly  hold  their  entire  stocks  in  bond, 
and  conduct  large  businesses  without  warehouses,  stores,  dec. ;  no  para- 
phernalia, except  a  small  office  and  a  few  forwarding  cleiks,  denote  thdr 
immense  transactions.  They  can  always  buy  at  convenient  seasons 
very  laigely,  withoi^  increasing  their  working  ca{Htal,  as  they  can  always 
depend  upcm  obtaining  any  money  they,  require,  upon  these  warrants. 
This,  again,  tends  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  markets,  and  prevents 
■an  article  getting  extremely  low,  because  the  dealers  instantly  commenoe 
buying  up  and  layinc  by  for  future  use  ;  a  thing  they  would  neither  have 
capital  nor  room  to  do  ii  they  had  to  remove  the  goonds  to  their  own  ware- 
houses, and  pay  for  thera  in  the  usual  mode. 

In  New  York,  I  am  cognizant  of  many  instances  in  which  merchants 
and  wholesale  dealers  have  their  warehouses  fuU  of  produce  and  goods, 
aa4  are,  notwithstanding,  frequently  quite  at  a  loss  for  portable  security  to 
offisr  when  they  require  the  tempoiary  use  of  money.  They  have  abun- 
dance  of  bulky  value  on  their  own  premises,  which  they  cannot  transfer  to 
the  iron  safo  of  the  capitalist,  and  they  feel  that  to  attempt  to  borrow  mo- 
ney on  their  own  personal  security,  is  always  a  hard  and  ungracious  task  ; 
it  i^  in  foct,  humiliating ;  it  subjects  them  to  doubts  and  inquiries  which  are 
injurious  and  unpleasant ;  it  causes  their  private  lifo,  their  business  specu- 
lations, and  their  personal  and  fiunily  expenditure  to  be  looked  into  and 
watched  by  others ;  in  short,  they  are  put  under  turveillance^  and  the  bab- 
bling of  lying  mischief  or  the  tongue  of  malignant  slander,  mav,  in  a  fow 
snei^g,  skulking  words,  blast  their  credit,  and  bring  their  creditors  down 
upon  them,  when  they  are  unprepared,  and  not  expecting  them.  A  system 
of  business  which  shall  enable  a  trader  to  keep  his  stock  as  a  kind  of  corps 
de  reserve^  ready  to  support  his  credit  at  anv  moment,  instead  of  being  a 
dead  weight  round  his  neck,  must  certainly  be  an  invaluable  improvement 
in  business  tactics. 

By  these  fiusilities,  and  those  which  ramify  from,  and  aro  contingent  up- 
on them,  in  innumerable  shapes,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  merchant  m 
London  has  a  decided  advantage.  The  focilities  for  the  payment  and  re- 
ceipt of  large  sums  of  money  in  so  safe  a  manner,  the  focilitv  for  the  ware- 
housing and  transfer  of  goods  in  the  public  warehouse,  and  the  focility  of 
converting  dead  stock  into  the  best  of  security  for  loans  and  advances  of 
money,  enables  a  merchant  to  depute,  in  a  great  measure,  the  detail  bf  his 
business  to  others.  Thus  his  mind  is  lefl  free  to  digest  and  reflect  upon 
the  leading  movements-  and  speculations  of  his  business  ;  he  can  calmly 
consider  uie  e£^t8  of  a  sale  or  purchase  ;  of  an  import  or  export ;  hie 
watches  the  markets  attentively,  and  considers  them  in  regard  to  foreign 
markets,  and  both  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  business.  Thus  he 
keeps  the  grand  course  clear  before  him,  and  sees  beforehand  the  results 
of  his  movements.  His  mind  is  kept  comparatively  free  from  pecuniaij 
trouble.  He  keeps  his  means  under  his  thumb.  His  stock,  properties, 
ventures,  are  made  so  that  he  can  convert  them  into  securities  for  obtain- 
ing necessary  means  at  any  time ;  and  thus  be  marshals  his  forces,  keep- 
ing all  his  operations  active,  setting  in  motion  distant  and  complex  springs 
of  industry ;  his  subordinates  trained  to  still,  rapid  action  in  their  various 
departments  ;  everything  around  him  busily  employed,  while  he  himself  ap. 
ftkn  in  ample  leisure.  He  is  never  in  a  hurry ;  there  is  no  turmoil  or 
bustle,  and  you  might  imagine  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.    Itwouhl 
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be  quite  a  raiitake,  lioweTer ;  ke  it  extrenielj  wide  awake,  active  enoo^ 
to  make  numey,  and^  what  is  bettery  to  keep  what  he  makes. 

Tiie  New  York  merchant,  on  the  other  hand,  has  more  pereoaal  labor  ; 
there  18  more  of  the  actual  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  less  of  the  presiding 
influence  of  mind.  The  detail  of  business  is  not  left  to  subordinates,  but 
occupies,  most  unprofitablj,  the  attention  of  the  principal.  There  is  bas- 
tie  and  discomfort  in  the  offices,  fidgetiveness  and  anxiety  on  the  counte- 
aances,  and  a  hurried,  grasping  action  in  the  business  movements  of  the 
New  York  mercantile  oommanity.  There  is  an  abeence  of  that  quiet  lei. 
sore  and  substantial  assurance,  amounting  to  a  sense  of  certainty,  whidi 
marks  the  London  merchant  But  the  defect  is  one,  partly  of  circum* 
stances  which  only  time  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  will  remedj ; 
partly  of  that  prejudice  and  habit  which  impels  a  New  York  merchant  to 
do  everything  himself ^  instead  of  ordering  a  perfect  system  of  detail,  and 
resigning  its  care  to  subordinates  ;  but  mostly  from  the  want  of  more  per- 
fect systems  of  monetary  transfer  and  warehousing  accommodations,  wbi^ 
HUght,  without  much  difficulty,  be  invented  and  adopted. 

I  intended  to  have  instanced  many  other  points  of  contrast,  but  this  pa- 
per has  reached  a  greater  length  than  I  anticipated,  and  further  observa- 
tions must  be  reserved  for  a  future  chapter. 


Art.  n.— C0I1£IICE  OF  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  lAIBS. 

The  Hon.  Robert  M'Clelland,  member  of  Congress,  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  recently 
addressed  a  letter  to  James  L.  Barton,  Esq.,  of  Buffiilo,  for  information  in 
relation  to  the  present  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  Western  Lakes.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  to  a  very  lai^e  portion  of  our  country,  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  and  a  patriotic  desire  to  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  Great  West,  induced  Mr  Barton  to  procure  fVom  official 
and  other  reliable  sources,  many  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  rise, 
progress,  and  condition  of  the  commerce  of  these  '*  inland  seas,"  which, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  under 
which  it  has  been  carried  on  from  its  early  beginning  onto  the  present 
time,  he  has  embodied  in  his  reply  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  has  been  furnished  to  the  editor  of  this  Magazine, 
the  substance  of  which  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  follow- 
ing  pages,  generally  adopting  the  statements,  and  even  the  phraseology,  of 
the  writer. 

Mr.  Barton  commences  his  letter  to  Mr.  M'Clelland  with  several  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Captain  W.  G.  Williams,  of  the 
Topographical  Engineer  Department,  in  December,  1841,  in  reply  to  some 
inquiries  of  that  gentleman  on  the  same  subject.  As  the  extracts  from  this 
letter  contain  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  business  antecedent, 
and  up  to  1841,  we  have  thought  best  to  present  them  before  we  proceed 
to  follow  Mr,  Barton  in  his  statements  in  regard  to  its  present  condition : 

<'  Prior  to  the  year  1832,  the  whole  commerce  west  of  Detroit  was  confined,  al- 
most exclusively,  to  the  carrying  up  provisions  and  goods  for  the  Indian  trade,  and 
bringing  back,  m  return,  the  furs  ana  other  matters  collected  by  that  trade  for  an 
eastern  market,  and  the  freighting  up  of  provisions  and  supplies  for  the  trooRs  at 
the  di^rent  poets  estahlisheS  around  the  Upper  Lakes.  Ail  of  which  fumisked  a 
limited  bosiBMs  for  a  few  schooners. 
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*«TIm  bveakkigotttiif  tfae  Bl^k Hawk  wttr^in  1639^  Awt  broogfat o«t  a  Inow* 
ledse  of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  salubrity  of  the  ciiinale«  of  Bcnthem  Ulinob 
and  lAdiaaa,  and  the  Territory  cl  WisooDsia,  and  exhibited  the  coromaadipg  po- 
sition of  Chicago,  (hitherto  an  isolated  placed  for  coiMDercial  bnsiBess.  Thia 
war  being  cloe^  that  same  season,  and.  peace  being  re-established  in  all  thoea 
parts,  a  strong  emigration  set  in  that  direction  the  next  year,  and  the  rich  praifies 
of  that  country  began  to  fill  with  a  Ti^forous,  hardy,  and  enterprising  population ; 
*  and  from  that  time  only,  the  short  penod  of  eight  years,  may  it  in  truth  be  said 
that  there  has  been  any  conmeroe  west  of  Detroit 

"•  As  early  as  the  year  1819,  the  steamboat  Walk-in-the-Wator,  (built  and  first 
went  on  to  Lake  Erie  in  the  month  of  August,  1818,}  the  only  steamboat  <m  these 
lakes,  made  a  trip  as  far  as  Mackinac,  to  carry  up  the  Amenean  Fur  Company's 
goods,  and  annually  repeated  the  same  voyage,  until  she  was  shipwreoked  on  the 
beach  near  Buf&io,  in  the  month  of  November,  1831.  Her  place  was  then  sup* 
plied  by  the  steamboat  Superioi^  (now  the  ship  Superior,)  whi<^  came  out  m 
1833 ;  this  boat  also  made  suniiar  voyages  to  Mackinao,  which  was  then  the  Ul' 
iima  ThuU  of  western  navigation. 

''lo  1836  or  1837,  the  maiestic  waten  of  Lake  Ifichigaa  were  first  pbughed 

gr  steam— a  boat  having  that  year  made  an  excarskm  with  a  pieasnre  party  ta 
reen  Bay.  These  pleasure  excnrskms  were  annually  made,  by  two  or  three 
boats,  antit  the  year  1833.  This  year,  the  necessities  of  the  government  require 
ing  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  war  then  eodsttng, 
steamboats  were  chartered  by  the  government,  and  made  their  first  appearance  at 
Chicago,  then  an  open  roadstead,  in  which  they  were  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of 
northeHy  storms,  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Michi^ ;  and  even  at  this  day,  the 
slight  improvements  made  at  that  place,  in  a  partially  constructed  harbor,  afiford 
them  but  a  limited  protecticm. 

'^  It  is  well  known  that  the  steamboats  navigating  these  waters  have  very  fre- 
quently consolidated  their  interests  and  made  returns  of  all  tiie  earnings  to  one 
office,  where  their  accounts  have  been  annually  settled. 

'*  In  18S3,  the  first  association  was  formed  by  the  steamboat  owners,  and,  as  I 
was  then  engaged  in  commercial  business,  I  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  com- 
pany ;  and,  as  such,  kept  all  the  books  and  received  the  returns  from  each  boat 
For  my  own  satisfiM^tion  I  kept  an  account  of  the  number  of  passei^fov  who 
passed  over  the  lakes.  This  year  there  were  empl<^ed  11  steamboats,  which 
cost  the  sum  of  $360,000 ;  they  carried  to  sud  from  BuflUo,  and  other  ports  on  tiie 
lakes,  that  summer,  61,486  passengers.  Of  these,  43,966  were  taken  from  Buf- 
&b,  bound  west ;  the  remaimng  18339  were  all  landed  at  Bufiyo,  excepting  some 
few  distributed  at  the  different  ports  ak>ng  the  lake.  There  were  made,  that  sea- 
son, three  trips  to  the  Upper  Lakes,  two  to  Chicago,  and  one  to  Green  Bay ;  the 
amount  of  receipts  for  which  was  $4,366  93 ;  but  how  much  of  this  sum  was  ac- 
tually earned  from  business  west  of  Detroit,  I  cannot  say,  as  I  did  not,  as  I  now 
wish  I  had  done,  make  this  distmction.  By  way  of  contrasting  the  time  employed 
ia  making  trips  to  Chicago  in  those  days  and  the  present,  I  will  state  that  one  of 
the  boats  left  Bufialo  on  Uie  33d  June,  at  9  P.  M.,  and  returned  on  the  18th  day  of 
July,  at  10  P.  M.  The  other  left  Buf&lo  the  30th  July,  at  4  P.  M.,  and  returned 
August  the  11th. 

^  In  1834,  the  boats  kept  up  the  association,  which  was  composed  of  18  boats, 
costing  $600,000,  some  new  ones  having  come  out  that  season.  The  same  mode 
of  keeping;  and  settling  accounts  was  adopted,  with  this  exception ;  I  kept  no  ac- 
ceunt  of  ue  number  of  passengers.  This  vear  ttoo  trips  were  made  to  Green 
Bay,  and  three  to  Chicago,  and  ibe  amount  of  busmess  done  was  $6,373  66 ;  the 
greatest  part  of  this  sum  was  for  business  west  of  Detroit,  as  the  tripe  to  Chicago 
were  made  by  a  boat  running  from  that  place  to  Chicago. 

''In  1836,  the  association  amongst  the  boats  was  kept  up,  but,  as  my  own  pri- 
vate business  required  my  whde  attention,  I  declined  being  the  secretary.  As  I 
saw  but  little  of  the  books,  and  they  are  now  all  settled,  nothing  definite  can  be 
saki  of  the  amount  of  business  done  that  year ;  but,  as  the  spirit  of  Und  specula- 
tion had  commenced  west,  the  nomber  of  paseettgers  crossing  the  lake  was  much 
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increaaed,  «nd,  eonseqaently,  the  aggiegito  hoxmm  done  mint  bafe  prNented  a 
mnob  enUiiged  maiffin  over  1884. 

"  In  188d,  the  steamboat  aseoeiatioii  was  diasohred;  tiie  number  of  sCMimboati 
iaereased ;  so  did  the  bnsineee.  There  is  no  way,  without  endless  labor,  of  deter- 
mining  the  amount  of  business  done,-  or  the  capitai  em)>k)yed ;  but  as  speculation 
was  rife,  and  bank  bilk  plenty,  and  everybody  getting  nch,  a  ffneatly  increased ; 
business  i»  the  west  toov  ]W^  that  year,  of  passengers,  merchandise  and  pro- 
visions. 

"  I  find  the  same  difficulty  fortfae  years  1887  and  1888,  wMi  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  boats  and  capital  employed,  and  amount  of  business  done,  in  those  yean. 
But,  as  a  great  revolution  in  the  trade  of  the  country  had  taken  place,  and  a  mi- 
eral  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  occurred  in  May,  1837,  alese 
number,  or,  at  least,  no  greater  number  of  passengerB  crossed  the  lakes,  in  either 
'87  or  '38,  than  in  1836 ;  and  a  great  decrease  (tt  goods  going  west,  aJso  had  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  business  of  those  years,  m  all  probability,  could  the  bu- 
siness of  either  of  those  years  be  ascertained,  it  would  prove  to  be  less  than  was 
done  in  1836." 

**  In  1839,  another  association  was  formed  by  the  owners  of  the  different  steam- 
boats ;  but,  as  I  had  nothin|f  to  do  with  it,  1  cannot  give  much  detail  or  amount  of 
business  done  by  it-  The  increase  of  business  to  Chicago  and  ports  west  of  De- 
troit, by  this  time  had  become  so  large,  that  a  regular  line  of  eight  boats,  varjring 
in  sixe  from  860  to  660  tons  each,  was  formed  to  run  from  Buffido  to  Chicago, 
making  a  trip  in  every  sixteen  days.  The  increase  in  the  business  was  by  emi- 
grants with  their  household  furniture  and  farming  implements,  and  others  going 
west,  and  not  from  an^  freight  from  Lake  Michigan,  as  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  that  sectioB  of  the  country  required  provisions  to  be  imported  mtOy 
rather  than  exported  from  it 

^  In  1840,  the  steamboat  association  was  kept  up,  and  embraced  more  boats 
than  the  one  of  1839.  This  year  I  again  became  secretary,  and  can,  therefore, 
state  something  more  specific  about  Uie  business  than  I  have  done  since  1834. 
This  year,  the  iramber  of  boats  on  the  lakes  was  48,  of  various  sizes,  from  160  to 
(one  of  them  only)  760  tons,  and  cost  in  the  construction  $2,200,000.  Some  of 
these  boats  were  run,  and  others  laid  up.  The  business  this  year  west  of  Detroit 
reached  the  sum  of  $201,888  62  ;  this  amount  of  business  is  made  up  (with  the 
exception  of  some  $12,000  or  $14,000  paid  by  government  for  transportation  oS 
troops)  by  passengers,  and  freight  of  merchandise,  going  to  the  difimnt  towns, 
(I  cannot  say  ports,  for  there  is  none  that  a  boat  can  enter  with  safety,)  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and  passengers  and  produce,  of  which  latter,  there 
was  a  good  deal  this  year  from  the  same  quarter. 

^  In  1841,  the  same  arrangement  existed  amon^  the  steamboato.  The  boats 
were  run  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1840,  with  this  exception ;  six  boats  of  the 
largest  class  ran  from  BoflSilo  to  Chicago,  making  fifteen  day  trips,  and  one  to 
Green  Bay  a  part  of  the  season.  The  Chicago  and  Green  Bay  boats  earned,  this 
season,  the  sum  of  $301,803  29.  From  the  increased  quantity  of  agricultural 
productions  broufffat  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  tnis  season,  abo  a  good 
many  tons  of  lead  and  shot  from  the  mines  in  that  section  of  country,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  in  an^  considerable  quantity,  seeking  a  market  by  the  lake  route— -and 
the  very  large  increase  of  fashionable  travel  mnn  New  Orleans  to  the  Northern 
States,  during  the  hot  season  of  the  summer  months — this  route  being  preferred 
in  consequence  of  its  being  more  speedy,  less  expensive,  more  h^ti^y  than  the 
lower  route,  and  afifording  the  traveller  a  view  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes — I  estimate  that  three-fourths  of  tne  busi- 
ness done  by  the  Chicago  and  Green  Bay  boats  this  year  is  made  from  legitimate 
business  west  of  Detroit,  and  amounts  to  $226,362  46.  The  price  of  passage  and 
frei^t  from  Bufiiilo  to  Chicago,  this  and  two  or  three  years  prior,  has  been,  for 
cabm  passage,  found,  $20 ;  steerage  passage,  $10 ;  and  for  frei^t,  76  cente  per 
100  pounds  for  lidit,  and  60  cente  per  100  pounds  for  heavy  goiMS,  excepting  tot 
a  month  or  so  at  ttie  close  of  the  season,  when  fr^^ghte  alone  are  usually  hi^er. 
When  the  business  first  commenced  westward  of  Drtroit,  the  ])rice  of  cabin  pas-  • 
aage  and  found,  to  any  place  on  Lake  Michigan,  was  $30,  aind  freighto  in  proportion. 
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<* I  WMld litre TQMwdL,liiAtM> tecs  Dlwittbwiti  are  eoneerned, owing  to  tlio 
ontire  want  of  harbon  aromid  Lake  Michigan  to  afibfd  then  protection,  their 
wbcie  bosineaa  is  now  confined  to  the  weatem  abore  of  that  lake.  Dnrinff  the 
past  season,  in  midsmmmer,  two  or  three  boats  touched  at  Michigan  Citjr  aiM  8t 
Joseph.  With  these  ezceptioos,  Milwankie,  Racine,  Sovthpoit ^  and  Chicago,  are 
the  maeea  where  they  have  regokri^  done  business. 

**  1  hkve  not  been  able,  neither  is  it  possible,  to  show  the  annual  increase  of  b«- 
sinesB  west  of  Detroit,  since  the  year  1884,  hot  I  have  been  ahle  to  exhibit,  and 
very  conectly,  too,  the  asTonishing  increase  in  bnshiess  in  that  quarter  from  that 
time  to  the  ckise  of  1841,  and  it  is  found  to  have  grown,  in  the  short  period  of 
eeven  years,  from  the  trifling  sum  of  $6,372  66,  to  the  magnificent  amount  of 
$326,362  46« 

**  I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  the  oomraercial  business  done  by  sail  craft 
xm  the  same  lakes. 

**•  I  estimate  the  number  of  sail  vessels  owned  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Upper 
Lakes,  at  260,  varying^  in  sixe  from  80  to  860  tons ;  the  largest  one  beinv  an  M 
steamboat  cooverted  into  a  sail  craft.  The  smaller  siied  ones  are  empbyed  in 
wood,  lumber,  and  stone  business,  and  coi^ne  their  operatiofw  prinoipallv  to  rivers 
and  short  trips,  while  the  laroer  ones  are  emf^yed  in  freighting  produce,  mer- 
chandise, and  other  propertv,  Uie  whole  length  of  the  lakes. 

**  The  cost  of  these  vessels  varies  from  $1,000  to  $14/)00.  I  have  taken  $6,000 
as  a  fiUr  average,  which  will  show  that  there  is  employed  in  sail  vessels  a  capital 
of  $1,260,000.  These  vessels  will  earn  annually  from  $600  to  $6,600  each.  I 
average  them  all  at  $3,000,  which  will  show  an  amount  of  business  done  of 
$760,000.  Very  many  thousands  of  ddlars  of  this  business  is  made  from  freight 
west  of  Detroit;  but  bow  much,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

"  The  amount  of  tonnage  on  these  lakes  I  am  unable  to  furnish  yon  vnth,  and 
it  would  require  much  time  to  obtain  k  irom  the  difierent  custom-lxNises. 

**  Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  to  our  domestic  trade,  performed  by  steam* 
boats  and  vessels  owned  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes.  Bat  a  full  view  of 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  Great  Western  Lakes  cannot  be  shown  without  ad« 
verting  to  what  I  may  term  a  foreign  or  auxiliary  trade,  of  great  and  growing  im- 
portance. I  now  have  reier«ice  to  the  business  done  by  vessels  owned  on  ooth 
skies  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  pass  through  the  Welland  Canal,  and  push  their 
trade  to  the  extreme  end  of  Laie  Michigan. 

**  With  the  exception  of  Lake  Erie,  which  is  partially  frimished  with  harbmrt, 
constructed  by  individual  enterprise,  and  appropriations  by  Congress,  the  Upper 
Lakes  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  these  indispensable  requisites  for  the  satety 
of  commercial  interests  enmred  in  that  great  and  growing  trade. 

"  With  here  and  there  a  li^ithouse  above  Detroit  everyUiing  remains  almost  in 
the  same  state  it  was  found  oy  the  commercial  picmeers  when  ^y  first  broke 
their  way  through  Lake  Michigan." 

Passing  firom  this  view  of  the  Conuneree  of  the  Lakes  to  the  close  of 
1841,  Mr.  Barton  proceeds  to  give  an  exhibition  of  its  present  condition 
and  importance,  confining  his  remai^  however,  mainly  to  the  movement 
of  the  trade  in  the  year  1845,  although  he  fiimishes  statistical  tables  which 
include  the  years  1843  and  1844.  That  year  (1845)  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Barton,  as  he  informs  us,  as  one  quite  as  unfavorable  to  the  business,  as 
either  of  the  two  previous  years ;  owing  to  the  diminished  receipts  from 
the  Western  States  of  the  more  valuable  agricultural  productions,  flour, 
wheat,  pork,  com,  and  many  other  articles. 

^  My  purpose  is  to  present  to  vou  as  frur  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  a  frill,  fair, 
and  not  exaggerated  statement  of  this  business ;  ana  will  include  an  account  of 
the  number,  tonnage,  and  cost  of  the  steam  and  sail  vessels  employed  in  1846, 
the  gross  amount  m  value  of  property  transported  therein,  the  losses  in  life  and 
property,  the  number,  tonnage,  cost  and  descriptioo  of  vessels  buflt  that  year,  the 
number  of  persons  whe  croMod  these  lakes,  as  well  as  exhibit  to  you  some  of  the 
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^fficnlties  umI  has»rdfl  waim  wfakk  it  k  pneeeotod,  owing  to  the  WAiit  of  good 
harbors  and  other  facilities  for  ite  protection  and  safety, 

**•  I  have  a  iiBinuliar  and  peraonaJ  knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  owr  Western 
Lakes,  obtained  by  a  connection  with  the  buiiness  of  thirty  years,  and  coUectioa 
tad  careful  prsservation  of  yearly  statistics  in  relation  thereto.  Yet  with  all  this 
personal  knowledge  and  careful  collection  of  statistics,  1  am  not  able,  neither  is 
aay  person,  to  give  a  perfect  and  exact  account  of  the  amount  of  this  business,  as  it 
greatlv  exceeds  all  the  iacts  and  figures  that  are  ever  made  and  cdlected  together. 

^  Tnis  arises  from  many  causes ;  in  some  great  de^^ree  from  the  maoner  in 
which  our  castom-liouses  do  their  business.  1  be  principal  part  of  the  business 
of  the  lakes,  being  of  a  coasting  character,  vessels  are  not  required  to  repoit  od 
their  manifests  their  cargoes  precisely,  as  in  cases  of  foreign  voyages ;  and  much 
business  is  done  between  p<^  within  the  same  district,  where  reports  of  cargo 
are  not  required,  and  between  various  ports  on  the  dififerent  lakes,  which,  if  re- 
ported, the  Mnount  cannot  ever  be  ascertained ;  thus  placing  it  beyond  the  power 
of  any  person  to  arrive  at  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  done.  To  change  or  alter 
the  manner  of  doing  business  at  the  custom  houses,  the  voyages  being  so  short,  in 
agreat  many  cases  thirty  hours  being  all  the  time  required  to  perform  a  voyage  od 
L&e  £rie,  would  greatly  embarrass  the  ^business,  cause  great  loss  and  detention, 
without  afbrding  much,  if  any  greater  protection  to  £e  government  against 
SBiugglii^,  or  be  productive  of  any  other  positive  good. 

^  Notwithstanding  i^  the  difficulties  attending  the  acquiring  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  entire  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  Western  Lakes,  sufficient  authenuc 
&ets  can  be  ascertained,  to  show  the  business  is  great  and  constantly  increasing, 
and  is  of  sufficient  consequence  now,  to  entitle  it  to  the  just  and  favorable  notice 
of  the  government,  in  constructing  harbors,  deepening  channels,  and  building 
lighthouses  and  beacons  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  lives  employed, 
amount  of  eapital  invested,  and  great  value  of  pnmerty  yearly  transporteci  <» 
these  lakes." 

Bufl&lo  being  the  great  port  of  delivery  for  western  products  seeking  an 
eastern  tnarket,  as  well  as  shipping  port  for  merchandise,  manufactured 
articles^  emigrants'  forniture,  ^.,  <Sich  passing  to  the  Western  States, 
Mr.  Bajrton  oonstdted  the  canal  office  in  that  ci^  for  the  amount  of  such 
business  done  upon  the  Erie  Canal  to  and  from  Bufihlo,  as  well  as  to  as- 
certain the  states,  territories  and  countries  from  whence  the  business  comes 
and  goes.  By  the  canal  regulations,  the  accounts  are  required  to  be  kept 
in  such  manner  as  will  specify  the  property,  and  places  where  it  comes 
from  or  is  going  to. 

This  will  show  an  important  branch  of  the  lake  commerce,  perhaps  the 
largest,  but  fiur  from  being  all.  Much  passes  on  the  railroad  between 
Bunalo  and  Albany ;  via  Erie,  through  the  Pennsylvania  Canal ;  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo,  through  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Canals,  and  Erie  and  Kal- 
amazoo Railroad ;  Monroe  and  Detroit,  by  the  Michigan  Railroad  ;  and 
yet  more  through  the  Welland  Canal  to  Canadian  markets  ;  and  to  New 
xork,  via  the  Oswego  Canal ;  the  whole  of  which,  could  it  be  arrived  at, 
would  increase  the  quantity  greatly. 

These  canals  and  railroads  not  merely  carry  ofifthe  down  commerce  of 
the  lakes,  but,  like  the  Erie  Canal,  they  furnish  a  very  large  amount  of  up 
commerce.  All,  however,  fall  very  far  short  of  furnishing  statements  (m 
the  entire  amount  of  the  business.  Take  Buffalo,  for  instance,  with  a  resi- 
dent population  of  80,000,  with  all  the  seamen,  boatmen,  emigrants,  trav- 
ellers, and  others,  passing  there,  who  are  fed  by  supplies  from  the  Western 
States,  received  via  the  lakes,  of  which  no  account  is,  or  can  be  kept.  So 
with  regard  to  the  immense  quantities)  of  lumber,  in  all  its  varieties,  and 
other  building  materials ;  the  many  thousands  of  bushels  of  mtneFal  coal 
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used  there  for  fuel  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  western  lead,  of  which 
ten  to  fifleen  hundred  tons  are  annually  used  in  our  white  lead  factories 
and  shops.  So  also,  the  salt,  merchandise,  and  the  varied  descriptions  of 
manufactures  made  at  Buffalo,  sold  and  shipped  to  the  Western  States,  all 
contributing  to  swell  the  aggregate  ot*  this  commerce.  " 

Mr.  Barton  furnishes  two  tables  from  the  canal  office  books  at  Buf&lo. 
The  first  shows  the  kind  and  amount  of  property  first  entered  or  cleared 
on  the  canal  from  Bufifalo,  bound  towards  tide-water,  and  the  places  from 
whence  it  came.  The  second  exhibits  the  kind  and  quantity  of  property 
received  at  Buffalo  via  the  canal,  and  its  places  of  destination. 

The  tables  of  Mr.  Barton  designate  the  quantity  of  each  article  shipped 
at  Buffalo,  for  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Canada,  and  New  York  ;  and  the  quantity  received 
at  Buffalo,  from  those  States.  From  these  tables,  which  occupy  more 
space  than  we  can  well  spare,  we  have  compiled  aggregate  statements  of 
the  amount  of  business,  shipped  from  Buffalo  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the 
years  1844  and  1845,  as  follows  : — 


EicKino  AT  BinrrALo. 


Artidef. 

Fur  and  peltry, lbs. 

Boards  and  scantling, .  feet 

Shingles, M. 

Timber, c.  feet 

Staves,^ lbs. 

Ashes, ^ bbU. 

Pork,...t bblfl. 

Beef,.. bbls. 

Bacon, lbs. 

Cheese, Ibg. 

Butcer*. lbs. 

Lard, lbs. 

Wool. lbs. 

Hides, lbs. 

Flour,« bbls. 

^Vbeat,.^ bush. 

Rye, bush. 

Cam, bush. 

Other  grain, bush. 

Br.  and  S.  stuff, bush. 

Peas  and  beans, bush. 

Potatoes, bush. 

Dried  fruit, lbs. 

Cotton, lbs. 

Tobacco, lbs. 

Clover  and  grass^seed, .  lbs. 

Flax-seed, lbs. 

Hops, lbs. 

Domestic  spirits, galls. 

Leather, lbs. 

Pumitnre, lbs. 

Bar  and  pig  lead, lbs. 

Pig  iron,..« lbs. 

Iron  ware, lbs. 

Domestics, lbs. 

Salt, bush. 

Merchandise,.  .V lbs. 

stone,  lime,  and  clay,. lbs. 

Mineral  coal, lbs. 

Sundries, 

VOL.   XV. — NO,    IV. 


Aggregate 

buiineM 

of  1845. 

545,097 

19,932.069 

554 

11,440 

89,174.110 

38.417 

28,235 

34.084 

1,218,811 

2.759.925 

3,397,690 

2,752,441 

3,441,317 

709,861 

721,891 

1,354,996 

903 

33,094 

9,040 

3,266 

1,587 

3,455 

7,837 


Aggregate 

botfineis 

of  1844. 

361,446 

15,502,450 

262 

8,512 

61,5154236 

37,365 

52,417 

33,348 

2,304,827 
6,281,577 


iHirPXD  mOM  BUVFALO. 


2,643,148 

376,329 

851,180 

1,786,104  . 

2,549 

114,529 

8,231 

15,045 

927 

102 

193,272 


608,319 

2,487,336 

184,563 

4,436 

272,336 

1,090,548 

1,254,764 

345,387 

161,518 

33.779 

24.456 


210,152 

3,24H,488 

126.482 

22,030 

69,352 

362,459 

900,990 

126,158 

56.165 

77,430 


291.185 

11,904,950 

1.954,850 

6,844,395 


224.123 

945.785 

15,731 

6,798,227 

23 


Aggregate 

basiaess 

ofJ845. 

14,862 

3,140,959 

84,'344 

137,580 

4 

43 


Aggregaia 

business 

of  1844. 

14,873 

2,822,406 

109,469 
96,325 


74158 

7,565 

200 

14,913 

319,272 

3,310 

271 

3 


4,709 
5,340 


5,838 

298.222 

2,366 

11,072 


10,564 

45,354 

367 

1,706 

807,599 

50,914 

120,364 

11,558 


44,443 

6 

30 

22,495 

45,216 

61,052 

6,870 


35,085 

17,840 

2,081 

9,491,372 


12,183  ^ 
4,992 
2,400 
8,838,948 


110,886 
2,813,046 

582i694 

100,893,428 

37,134,457 

54KJ2.991 

6,576,203 


861.880 
2,343,585 


780,492 

93.678,706 

22,438,420 

5,571,061 

3.770,162 
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These  tables  exbibit  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  passing  through  B(i& 
falo,  for  the  years  1844  and  '45,  up  and  down  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Thej 
are  made  from  forms  in  the  canal  office.  They  illustrate,  in  some  degix?o, 
the  singular  and  diversified  operations  of  commerce.  There  was  received 
%t  Bufiklo,  from  Ohio,  during  the  year  1845,  and  passed  towards  tide-wa- 
tf^r  for  a  market,  881,155  pounds  of  stone,  lime  and  clay  ;  and,  during  the 
same  time,  the  canal  delivered  at  that  city,  which  were  shipped  to  Ohio, 
900,540  pounds  of  the  like  kind  of  property.  The  same  with  regard  to 
mineral  coal,  and  many  other  articles. 

The  last  item  in  the  tables,  sundries,  is  very  comprehensive,  and  em. 
braces  all  unenumerated  articles  paying  the  same  rate  of  toll,  a  few  of 
which  are  hemp,  beef  and  mutton  tallow,  lard  and  essential  oils,  lake  fish, 
broom-com,  cranberries,  medicinal  and  other  roots,  apples,  and  many 
others. 

Fluctuations  in  a  variety  of  articles  of  the  same  kind  appear,  being 
greater  one  year  and  less  the  next.  Flour  and  wheat,  for  instance,  in  1845, 
is  much  less  than  in  1844.  The  reason  assigned  for  that  by  Mr.  Barton, 
is  this  :  the  sudden  rise  in  value  which  wheat  and  flour  took  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  brought  nearly  the  whole  crop  into  market  from  the  West, 
that  year.  The  crop  of  1845,  in  Ohio,  from  whence  we  have  heretofore 
drawn  our  largest  supplies,  was  extensively  injured  by  the  drought,  and  her 
exports  much  reduced.  The  same  cause  prevented  much  of  the  prolific 
crop  of  Michigan  being  converted  into  flour,  we  being  short  over  100,000 
barrels  from  that  State,  although  we  have  a  slight  increase  in  wheat.  The 
like  cause  aflected  the  fruit  crops  in  all  the  West,  they  being  importers  of 
green  and  dried  fruits,  instead  of  exporters  ;  likewise,  with  regard  to  but- 
ter, cheese,  clover  and  grass-seed,  all  were  aflected  by  the  same  cause. 
The  unusually  fine  navigable  condition,  and  early  opening  of  the  rivers 
leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Miami  and  the  Wabash,  the  great  pork  re- 
gion  of  the  United  States,  in  February,  1845,  long  before  the  lake  route 
could  be  used,  caused  the  great  bulk  of  that  article  to  descend  the  Missis- 
sippi. Com  being  a  cheap  article,  and  as  expensive  to  transport  as  wheat, 
could  not  appear  in  kind,  but  came  forward  in  the  shape  of  domestic  spi- 
rits, in  largely  increased  quantities.  In  addition  to  all,  afler  the  grain  crops 
had  been  gathered  in,  in  the  Western  States,  the  extremely  boisterous 
navigation  of  the  lakes,  during  the  most  part  of  last  fall,  did  allow  only 
time  enough  to  get  a  small  portion  to  market. 

The  quantity  of  furniture  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  course  of  western 
emigration  than  anything  else. 

By  the  tables  of  Mr.  Barton,  one  important  fact  is  shown.  They  desig- 
nate a  numl>er  of  the  states  and  territories,  and  their  productions,  which 
participate  largely  in  this  commerce.  To  those  named  may  be  added 
Massachusetts,  which,  by  her  great  Western  Railroad,  connecting  with 
the  Erie  Canal,  is  very  deeply  interested,  and  so  are  all  the  other  New 
England  States  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  exchanging  their  A^aried  manufac- 
tures for  the  agricultural  products,  and  minerals  of  tho  Western  States. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  already  finds  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing  mar- 
ket through  this  commerce,  for  the  consumption  of  her  sugar  and  molasses. 
As  cotton  factories  grow  up  around  these  lakes,  the  cotton -growing  States 
will  see  that  article  traversing  our  great  western  waters ;  and  the  British  ^ 
possessions  and  fisheries  around  the  St.  Lawrence  will  consume  large 
quantities  of  American  provisions  received  through  this  channel.    In  view 
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of  all  this,  asks  Mr.  Barton,  if  the  Memphis  Convention  considered  the 
Mississippi  River  an  inland  sea,  what  may  our  great  chain  of  lakes  be 
called  ? 

Amongst  the  articles  classed  sundries,  in  Mr.  Barton's  tables  for  1845^ 
Missouri,  47,170  pounds,  is  lard  oil,  and  Kentucky,  610,415  pounds,  id 
hemp,  broi  ght  this  way  through  the  new  canal,  opened  from  Cincinnati  to 
Toledo,  0'4  Lake  Erie  ;  it  is  already  an  item  of  some  importance.  As  the 
New  Y'  rk  Canal  Board  have  made  some  considerable  reductions  in  tolls, 
on  many  articles  of  western  products,  we  may  look  for  a  corresponding 
increase  of  them  to  pass  over  the  lakes.  That  such  will  be  the  result  of 
the  reduction  of  toU:^,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
dated — 

"  CrNcn«NATi,  May  2d,  1846. 

"  Yesterday,  Messrs.  James  Wilson  &  Co.,  agents  for  Griffith's  Western  Line, 

received  a  quantity  of  flour  from  St.  Louis,  to  be  forwarded  to  New  York,  via 

*  Miami  Canal  and  the  Lakes.    This  shipment  will  be  followed  by  others  for  the 

same  destiniHon.    Tiiis  in  a  new  feature  in  our  canal  business,  as  well  as  a  new 

element  of  prosperity.    The  charges  on  this  flour  will  be  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Freight  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati,  per  barrel, $0  20 

Cartage,  and  CincinnaU  chargcf«, 0    8 

Freight  thence  lo  New  York, 1  25 

Total  charges,  pcrbairel, $1  53 

Cheap  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  carrying  1,775  miles.  The  charges  by  the 
souihem  route  would  be  about  $1  40  per  barrel,  but  the  danger  of  souring,  the 
damage  to  packages  in  the  trans-shipment  at  New  Orleans,  dc.c.,  will  be  greater 
than  the  difference  in  freight." 

In  the  year  1845,  there  were  the  following  number  and  description  of 
vessels  owned  and  running  on  the  lakes  above  Niagara  Falls,  a^  near 
as  can  be  ascertained  by  the  most  careful  inquiry  : — 

Steamboats, 52  30,5f>0  tons. 

Propellers, 8              2,500    ♦* 

Brigs, 50  11,000    " 

Schooners, 270  42.030    ** 

380  70,000 

costing  in  their  constnirtion,  84,600,000. 

Mr.  Barton  gives  the  following  as  the  number  of  boats  on  Lake  Ontario, 
during  the  year  1815,  viz.  :  7  steamboats  which  confined  their  trade  to 
that  lake ;  H  large  propellers,  and  about  100  brigs  and  schooners,  not 
merely  engsgad  on  that  lake,  but  the  largest  sfzed  and  greater  numUer  ex- 
tend their  operations  to  the  extr'eme  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  via  the  Wel- 
land  Canal,  and  carry  up  and  bring  back  an  immense  amount  of  business 
in  merchandise,  salt,  passengers,  agricultural  productions,  dec.  The  ton- 
nage owned  and  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  estimated  at  18,000  tons,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  at  81,500,000. 

In  the  fall  of  1845,  after  the  close  of  navigation,  there  were  put  in  con- 
struction around  these  Upper  Lakes,  7  steamboats,  9  propellers,  14  brigs 
and  schooners,  all  of  the  largest  class.  Large  additions  were  made  during 
the  winter  of  1845,  to  the  tonnage  on  Lake  Ontario. 

The  extremely  boisterous  weather  last  fall  was  very  destructive  to  live» 
and  vessels,  amounting  to,  as  nearly  as  a  carefid  account  can  make  it,  sixty 
lives  lost,  thirty-six  ressels  driven  ashore,  twenty  of  which  became  total 
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wrecks,  four  foundered  at  sea,  with  entire  loss  of  crows  and  cargoes,  and 
producing  a  loss  in  the  aggregate  of  property  over  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  And  it  has  sufiered  in  losses,  within  the  last  five  years,  more  than 
four  hundred  lives,  and  destruction  and  damage  to  steamboats,  vessels,  and 
cargoes,  more  tiian  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  increase  of  the  lake  marine  during  IS  15,  on  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Upper  Lakes,  consisted  of  the  following  vessels  : — 


INCBEASS   OF    LAKE   MABUtE  IN    1845. 


Namet.  Class.    Tooim^e.i 

Niagara,... steamer,    1,073  I 

Oregon, "  781 

Boston. •*  775  ! 

Superior,- **  567 

Troy, **  547 

Helen  Strong, ;..  '*  253 

John  Owen,. **  9*0 

Romeo, •*  180 

Enterprise "  100 

Empire,  2d, «  100 

Algomah, «  100 

Pilot, *•              80 

Princeton, propeller,    456 

Oregon, **  313 

Phoenix, "  305 

Detroit, «  290 

Odd  Fellow, hrig,  225 

Enterprise,.-. "  207 

Wing.and-Wing, schooner,     228 

Magnolia, **  200 

Scotland,- "  200 

J.  Y.  Scammonv" "  194 

Napoleon,.-. "  195 

Freeman,- "  190 

Eagle, "  180 


Names. 


Class.     Ton*ge. 


Bonestcel, schooner,     150 

Sheppardson, "  130 

Rockwell, "  120 

£.  Hondcrson, "  110 

Rnitibow, «•  110 

C.  Howard,. «»  103 

J.Irwin, **  101 

Avenger, "  78 

FlyifTg  Dutchman, "  74 

Cndet, "  27 

W.A.Adair, «*  61 

Elbe, "  57 

Planet, ••  25 

Albany,. "  148 

Pilot,.-. «  50 

Mary  Anne, •<  50 

Marinda, *«  60 

Sparrow,- "  50 

BigB., "  60 

Hard  Times, "  45 

Friendship, sloop,  45 

Buffalo, «*  30 


Total,  47  vessels, 

at  a  cost  exceeding  $650,000. 


9,725 


Mr.  Barton  gives  the  following  (as  part)  of  the  addition  on  Lake  On- 
tario : — 


Names.  Class.  Tonnage, 

Syracuse, propeller,     315 

H.  Clay *•  300 

Hampton, brig,  300 

T.  Wyman. "  258 

Algomah «  335 

Wabash, "  314 

Crispin, "  154 


Names.  Class.      Ton'ge. 

Moid  of  the  Mill, schooner,    200 


Milan,... 

H.  Whcaton,, 

Welland , 

Josephine, 


Total,  13  vessels,. 


147 
200 
220 
175 

3,160 


H.H.  Sizer, schooner,     242 

The  vast  emigration  passing  through  the  extreme  length  of  these  lakes 
to  purchase  and  settle  the  public  lands,  will  annually  require  an  increase 
in  size  and  number  of  vessels,  to  carry  off  the  increasing  productions  of 
that  fertile  section  of  country,  and  to  supply  their  wants  from  the  seaboard. 

The  actual  number  of  steamboats  now  on  the  lakes,  compared  with 
1841,  is  not  much,  if  any,  increased ;  but  those  which  have  gone  ofi^  have 
been  supplied  by  others  of  double  and  quadruple  in  capacity.  At  that  day, 
there  was  but  one  boat  over  700  tons,  and  one  other  above  600  tons  bur- 
then. The  new  ones  range  from  600  to  1,200  tons.  At  that  time  the 
business  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  could  be  done  by  six  or  eight  of  the  then 
largest  size  boats ;  now  it  requires  fifteen,  of  more  than  double  capacity, 
to  do  it,  aided  by  about  twenty  steam  propellers  of  more  than  300  tons 
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each,  and  an  almost  endless  number  of  large  brigs  and  schooners,  many 
of  which  can  carry  10,000  to  15,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Since  1841,  the  price  of  fare  and  freight  by  steamboats  has  fallen  to, 
cabin  passage  and  found,  $12 ;  steerage,  86 ;  light  goods  85,  and  heavy 
to  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  except  late  in  the  fall  months,  when  an  ad- 
vance is  usually  made  in  freight  alone. 

In  1835  the  following  description  of  property  came  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  being  then  the  only  exporting  State  on  these  lakes,  and  passed 
through  Buftalo,  via  the  Erie  Canal,  to  tide-water  : — 

Barrels  flour.    Bosheb  wheat      Lbs.  stares.    BbU.  provlslOBS.    Bbls.  ftsbat.        Lbs.  wool. 
86,933  98,071  2,565,272  6,562  4.410  149,911 

In  1845  the  exports  of  Ohio,  and  other  States  around  these  lakes,  sent  off 
by  the  same  channel, 

717.466        1,354,990        88,296,431  68,000  34,602  2,957,761 

The  total  amount  of  flour  and  wheat  exported  from  the  same  States  in 
1845,  and  which  passed  over  the  lakes,  exceeded  1,500,000  barrels  of 
flour. 

Within  ten  years,  many  thriving  cities  and  towns  besides  Chicago,  have 
sprung  into  existence.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  may  be  mentioned 
Navarino,  Sheboygan,  Milwaukie,  Racine,  Southport,  and  Little  Fort,  con- 
taining  an  active  and  busy  population,  from  1,000  to  over  8,000  each,  and 
annually  increasing ;  while  the  rich  and  valuable  lands  in  the  rear,  all 
owned  by  the  government,  are  being  rapidly  sold,  and  brought  under  culti- 
vation  by  an  industrious,  enterprising,  and  worthy  class  of  settlers. 

On  the  eastern  side,  the  St.  Josephs  and  Grand  River  towns,  and  others, 
are  pushing  forward  with  great  zeal,  and  adding  largely  to  their  numbers 
yearly.  The  largo  rivers  traversing  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  which 
discharge  themselves  into  that  lake,  are  already  navigated  by  steamboats 
fitted  for  that  navigation,  and  so  are  Fox  River  and  VVinnebago  Lake,  be- 
yond Green  Bay. 

The  earnings  from  the  business  done  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  1833,  by 
steamboats,  amounted  to  $4,355  ;  in  1834,  it  increased  to  $6,272 ;  in 
1841,  the  large  amount  of  $226,352  was  done. 

In  undertaking  to  arrive  at  the  aggregate  value  of  the  commerce  on 
these  great  lakes,  Mr.  Barton  adopts  the  following  method  : — 

"  The  amount,  as  shown  by  the  tables  appended  hereto,  and  what  is  done  from 
the  extensive  mills  at  Black  Rock,  which  joins  Bufiklo,  in  1845,  by  an  estimate 
made  by  the  Canal  Board  of  this  State,  from  a  system  long  adopted,  and  from  ex- 
perience fouftd  to  give  very  near  the  true  amount,  is  $28,000,000 ;  add  the  com- 
merce to  and  from  this  city,  which  never  reaches  the  canal,  and  it  will  increase 
tlie  sum  $5,000,000  more  ;  which  amount  is  further  to  be  increased  by  all  the  bu- 
siness delivered  on  and  taken  from  the  lakes  by  the  various  other  canals  and  rail- 
roads named  in  this  communication ;  and  the  very  large  amount  of  what  may  be 
termed  intermediate  commerce  between  different  ports  on  the  lakes,  which  I  put, 
with  great  confidence,  at  an  equal  amount  with  that  done  through  Buf&lo.  And 
to  all  this  must  be  added  the  amount  done  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  I  place 
at  $16,000,000,  and  I  arrive,  without  the  fear  of  being  refuted,  at  an  amount  of 
$81,000,000,  without  including  one  dolUirof  the  immense  sums  of  money  carried 
over  these  lakes/' 

The    number  of  passengers  that  annually  cross   these  lakes  forms 
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another  important  branch  of  this  business.  Last  year,  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  there  were  three  daily  lines  of  large  steamboats  leaving  Buf- 
falo for  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  as  &t 
as  Chicago,  besid  ;s  other  shorter  lines. 

From  a  careful  count  and  estimate  of  the  names  of  passengers  on  the 
different  boats'  way-bills,  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  steamboat  associa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Barton  was  the  agent,  made  by  a  gentleman  of  ac* 
knowledged  correctness  as  an  accountant,  it  appeals  that  during  the  last 
season. 

The  number  of  paRsengers  which  left  Bufialo,  was 93.^67 

Taken  on  board  at  way-poru  before  the  boata  reached  the  end  of  their  route,.  5,369 

98,736 

About  200,000  persons,  independent  of  the  crews  of  the  steamboats  and 
yessels,  crossed  these  Upper  Lakes  in  1845.  And  to  this  great  number 
may  be  added  50,000  more,  passing  and  repassing  on  Lake  Ontario  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  including  those  taken  to  and  from  the  Upper  Lakes  in  the 
propellers  and  vessel^  which  pass  via  the  Welland  Canal ;  making  the 
total  aggregate  of  all  the  passengers  passing  on  all  the  lal'es  in  1845, 
about  one-fourth  of  a  million. 

In  addition  to  the  boats  and  lines  run  last  season,  there  is  this  season 
one  boat  running  from  Buffalo  to  Green  Bay,  and  two  from  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  to  the  Sault  dp  St.  Marie,  and  one  from  Mackinac  to  the  Sault  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  business  just  commencing  with  the  copper  re- 
gions around  Lake  Superior. 

Surely,  observes  Mr.  Barton,  this  vast  amount  of  life  exposed,  capital 
invested  in  steam  and  sail  vessels,  and  value  of  property  l.ansported  therein, 
owned  by  the  citizens  of  so  many  States  bordering  on  the  Jakes,  and 
which  is  fast  approaching  one  hundred  niillions  annually,  nearly  equalling 
the  whole  foreign  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  cannot  but  present  a 
r*rong  claim  on  the  jastice  of  Congress  for  an  equitable  expenditure  of  the 
public  revenue  for  its  protection  and  safety. 

Mr.  Barton  briefly  discusses  the  constitutionality  of  the  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  very  justly  asks  the  aid  of  government. 

"  The  navigation  of  thef?e  great  lakes  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  this  Union, 
whether  regarded  in  a  commercial  or  national  point  of  view. 

"  Commercially,  as  binding  together  by  the  Ftrong  ligaments  of  mutual  interest 
and  benefits,  a  very  large  number  of  the  States,  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  ex- 
change their  varied  commcdities  of  trade,  one  with  the  other,  and  with  all ;  white 
each  revolving  year  adds  a  new  and  stronger  link  to  the  bright  chaiM  of  friendship 
and  interests,  which  indissolubly  connect  them  together.  Natiora»iy,  as  furnish- 
ing the  government  with  the  cheapest,  most  prompt  and  efficient  means  of  defence 
to  an  extended  frontier.  Only  give  the  hardy  navigates  of  thepe  Northern  and 
Western  Lakes  channels  of  communication  deep  enough  to  swim  their  ships  in, 
and  harbors  to  protect  them  from  tempests  and  storms,  and  government  will  al- 
ways have  at  hand,  on  this  frontier,  the  ready  means  to  repel  insult  and  aggres- 
sion, come  when,  and  from  where  it  may." 

We  subjoin  a  tabular  statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  for 
the  two  fiscal  years,  running  from  the  Ist  of  July,  184b,  to  the  30th  of 
June,  1845,  at  all  the  portb  of  entry  on  the  Northern  Lakes,  and  the 
amount  collected  each  year  at  each  port : — 
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f<^<^^n^-  184M4.  184M8. 

Vermont $15,855  66  $14,622  84 

Champlain. ^ 10,486  66  12,095  90 

Oswegatchie, 2,093  24  2,883  40 

Sockeu's  Harbor^ 1,056  48  608  57 

Oawego 5,219  57  7,770  54 

Niagara, 3,611  41  3,469  85 

Genesee 1,234  31  1,203  95 

Buffalo 8,000  52  10,123  96 

Cape  Vincent, 1,961  09  779  40 

Preequ'  Isle 171  70  312  66 

Cuyahoga 2,431  37  3,455  43 

Sandusky, 200  11  468  77 

Miami, „ 70  16  48  84 

Detroit, 3,205  29  4,704  19 

Michilimackinac, 179  30  462  56 

954,776  87         $62,003  86 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Wentworth,  member  of  Congress,  from  Illinois,  in  a 
speech  on  the  appropriation  bills,  makes  the  following  statements,  with 
which  we  close  the  present  article  on  lake  commerce  : — 

The  lake  commerce,  said  Mr.  W.,  was  more  extensive  than  would  l>e 
supposed  from  the  very  small  number  of  lake  representatives  on  this  floor. 
In  1845  there  were  17  A'essSls,  of  4,598  tons,  built  on  Lake  Ontario ;  and 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  48  vessels,  of  10,207  tons.  In  all  the  lakes, 
save  Champlain,  65  vessels,  of  15,000  tons,  costing  $850,000. 

In  the  last  five  years,  were  built  above  Niagara  Falls,  160  vessels,  cost- 
ing  $2,500,000.     Of  these,  31  were  steamboats,  and  4  propellers. 

In  the  whole  lake  trade,  Mr.  W.  estimated  60  steamboats,  20  propellers, 
50  brigs,  2*0  schooners — ^making  400  vessels,  t)f  80,000  tons  ;  costing 
$4,000,000. 

There  are  now  building  on  the  stocks  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  10 
steamboats,  12  propellers,  and  12  sail  vessels — 34  in  all.  There  are 
6,000  active  seamen  on  these  lakes,  and  their  commerce,  the  past  season, 
has  been  all  of  $125,000,000. 
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Five  millions  of  dollars  having  been  already  expended  in  the  construction 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  state  lien  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  having  been  removed,  the  necessary  surveys  and  locations  made 
and  conipleted,  and  three  millions  additionally  subscribed  by  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  to  further  the  efforts  of  the  company  to  advance  the  work, 
are  a  sure  guarantee  that  this  great  enterprise,  which  has  hitherto  sustained 
so  many  drawbacks  and  discouragements,  during  a  period  of  nearly -a-qua*- 
ter  of  a  century,  is  about  to  be  successfully  consummated, '  Destined,  as 
(his  roaJ  is,  to  form  a  crowning  feature  among  the  many  gigantic  enter- 
prises undertaken  and  successfully  prosecuted  to  completion,  by  the  indom- 
itable energy  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  State,  it  may  interest  the  read- 
ers of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  to  recur  to  the  early  history  of  thi.^  work, 
its  progress,  present  prospects,  and  uhimate  effects  upon  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  great  and  growing  West, 
where  scarcely  less  interest  is  manifested  for  its  completion  than  by  the 
citizens  of  New  York. 
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In  recurring  to  the  early  history  of  this  work,  we  find  that  the  original 
charter  for  the  Erie  Railroad  was  granted  by  the  New  York  legislature, 
in  1832,  upon  the  application  of  Eleazer  Lord,  and  others,  with  a  capi- 
tal  of  ^10|00fl»000.  This  sum  comprises  the  highest  estimate  ever  meide 
for  the  construction  of  the  work,  including  a  double  track.  The  first  sur- 
vey of  the  route  took  place  as  early  as  1825,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State,  and  subsequent  surveys  were  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  government,  which  were  but  partially  carried  out.  The 
survey  of  1825  began  at  a  point  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  terminated  upon 
the  Hudson  in  Rockland  county ;  but  the  unfavorable  profile  exhibited  in 
the  survey,  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  occasioned  by  proposing  a  variety  of 
branches  and  terminations,  and,  above  all,  the  growing  indisposition  upon 
the  route  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  favor  the  opening  of  a  thoroughfare  through 
the  southern  counties  of  the  State,  produced  many  discordant  views  and  in- 
terests, and  resulted,  for  the  time,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  project.  The 
subject,  however,  did  not  cease  to  occupy  the  attention  of  many  of  its  early 
friends.  The  benefits  which  arose  from  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Cansd 
led  many  to  believe  that  a  work  of  similar  utility  could  be  constructed 
through  the  southern  tier  of  counties.  The  subject  of  railways  had  begun 
to  attract  attention,  and  the  information  concerning  them  tended  to  conlirm 
the  public  mind  for  a  work  of  that  descripti^  upon  the  route  in  question,^ 
which  resulted  in  the  application  of  Mr.  Lord  for  a  charter,  which  passed 
the  legislature  in  1832. 

A  new  survey  of  the  route  being  considered  indispensable  before  sub- 
scriptions to  any  amount  could  be  obtained,  Mr.  Lord,  as  chairman  of  the 
commissioners  name<l  in  the  charter,  applied  to  Congress  for  a  re-survey 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  government.  In  this  application,  about  forty 
senators  and  representatives  from  different  States,  united ;  which  resulted 
in  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  survey  by  the  topographical 
corps,  under  chief  engineer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Jr.  Mr,  Clinton  made  his 
report  to  the  topographical  bureau  at  Washington,  where  maps  were  exe- 
cuted,  and  forwarded  to  the  company  in  1833,  which  had  previously  been 
organized,  and  Mr.  Lord  chosen  president.  Meetings  of  the  citizens  of 
the  southern  counties  continued  to  be  held  upon  the  subject,  and  at  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  thirteen  counties,  which  met  at  New  York,  in 
Nov£|24bfiX»JL£33,  a  memorial  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture, asking  aid  to  the  company.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  an  act 
appropriating  815,000  to  complete  the  survey  of  tha  road,  in  aid  of  which 
Orange  and  Rockland,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  had  contributed  liber- 
ally.  Under  this  act,  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.,  was  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer, and  the  favorable  results  which  attended  this  su^^'ey,  encouraged 
others  to  sjibscrifce  to  the  stock,  which,  at  the  outset,  was  $1,000,000,  di- 
vided among  a  few  individuals.  In  February,  1835,  IVfr.  Lord  resigned  as 
president,  and  Mr.  James  G.  King  was  elected  to  that  office,  in  which  he 
continued  to  serve  with  much  ability  for  nearly  ^ve  years,  or  until  Septem- 
ber, 1839. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1838,  authority  was  granted  by  the  New 
York  legislature  to  loan  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  company  for 
83,000,000  in  aid  of  their  undertaking.  Up  to  this  period,  the  collections 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  stock  of  the  company,  amounted  to 
#346,237,  against  which  three  issues  of  8100,000  each,  of  state  stock,  were 
received  and  sold,  prior  to  September,  1839 ;  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
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times,  9245,225  were  only  receiyed  as  the  proceeds  of  the  three  in- 
stalments. In  the  crippled  slate  of  the  stockholders,  and  the  continued 
embarrassment  of  coHnnercial*  affairs,  to  avoid  another  suspension  of  the 
work,  propositions  were  tendered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  upon 
the  route  of  the  road  to  the  effect  that  subscriptions  and  pa}Tnents  made 
by  them  should  be  expended  in  the  counties  respectively,  together  with  a  t 
like  ratio  of  the  proceeds  of  the  state  stock,  t  Mr.  Lord  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect  in  the  counties  of  Orange  and 
Rockland,  and,  at  the  close  of  1830,  fbrty-six  miles  of  the  road  were  com- 
pleted to  Goshen.  Similar  measures  for  the  extension  of  the  work  were 
also  adopted  on  the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  route,  and  woiii  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  in  extent  contracted  for. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  the  valuable  services 
rendered  at  this  difficult  period  of  the  company's  affairs,  by  the  citizens  of 
Orange  county.  Through  a  committee,  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  that 
county,  composed  of  the  Hon.  John  B.  Booth,  Jesse  Edsall,  Esq.,  and 
Henry  Merriam,  Esq.,  they  proposed  to  raise  $50,0(10  in  aid  of  the  work, 
if  thereby  a  like  sum  were  expended  by  the  company  in  that  county,  and 
for  which  they  pledged  their  personal  obligations  for  a  portion  of  the 
amount ;  a  circumstance  which,  at  that  time,  contributed  greatly  in  deter- 
mining the  eastern  termination  of  the  road  at  Piermont,  which  had,  up  to 
this  period,  remained  an  open  question.  General  Wickham,  and  other 
citizens  of  that  county,  were  also  distinguished  at  subsequent  periods  for 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  work. 

In  September,  1839,  Mr.  King  resigned  the  office  of  president,  and  Mr. 
Lord  was  again  elected  to  that  office,  which  he  continued  to  fill  till  May, 
1841.  At  the  legislative  session  of  1840,  the  loan  bill  was  further  amend- 
ed,  so  as  to  authorize  issues  of  $100,000  of  state  stocks  against  every 
$50,000  which  had  been,  or  thereafter  should  be  collected  on  the  stock  of 
the  company,  until  the  original  amount  of  the  $3,000,000  should  be  issued.  \ 
Upon  the  sale  of  the  $3,000,000  of  state  stock,  bearing  an  interest  vary- 
ing  from  4J  to  5J  and  6  per  cent,  and  sold  prior  to  January,  1842,  an  ag-  ' 
gregate  loss  was  sustained  of  over  $400,000,  or  13^  per  cent.  The  sac- 
rifice of  so  large  a  sum  rendered  the  company  unable  to  pay  the  quarterly 
interest  due  on  the  state  loans,  and  in  April,  1842,  the  company  was  com- 
pelled to  place  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  assignees,  who  were,  thereby, 
enabled  to  keep  the  eastern  division  of  the  road  In  successful  operation, 
although  all  operations  upon  other  portions  of  the  work  ceased  entirely. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1841,  Mr.  Lord  resigned  the  office  of  president, 
and  Mr.  James  Bowen  was  elected  in  his  place,  which  he  continued  to  fill 
till  October,  1842.  In  October,  1843,  an  entire  new  list  of  directors  were 
chosen  ;  but  no  further  progress  was  made  in  the  work  during  that  year. 
In  April  of  that  year,  the  bill  known  as  the  "Faulkner  bill,*'  was  passed 
by  the  legislature,  by  which  it  was  intended  that  the  State  lien  should  be 
released  upon  certain  conditions,  and  that  the  bonds  of  the  company  should 
be  issued  as  a  first  lien  upon  the  road.  Those  bonds,  however,  were 
found  to  be  unsaleable,  as  they  would  not  become  a  lien  upon  the  road 
prior  to  that  of  the  State,  except  in  the  event  of  the  work  being  finished 
within  the  term  prescribed  by  the  law. 

At  the  annual  election  of  directors  in  October,  1844,  Mr.  Lord  was 
again  appointed  president  of  the  company.  An  address  was  issued,  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  undertaking,  and  proposing  a  subscription  to  the 
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stock  as  necessary  to  a  resumption  of  the  work  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  time  limited  for  its  completion  by  the  terms  of  the  Faulkner  bill.  A 
subscription  was  accordingly  opened,  and  proposals  made  for  grading 
twenty  miles  of  the  road  beyond  Middletown,  upon  which  the  work  was 
resumed  in  February,  1845.  Further  action  was  suspended,  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  legislature  with  reference  to  the  State  loan  upon  the  road.  In 
May,  1845,  a  law  was  passed  releasing  the  road  from  all  claims  by  the 
State,  as  ^ell  as  providing  for  consolidating  two  shares  of  the  old  stock 
into  one  of  new.  Up  to  this  period,  the  payments  upon  the  stock  of  the 
company,  including  all  payments  upon  existing  shares,  were  as  follows : — 

By  BuhecriV*r8  in  New  York, 9356,933  OO 

*•            on  the  eastern  division  o(  the  road,. 476,076  00 

"            on  the  Delaware  and  central  division, 52,600  00 

••           on  the  Susquehanna  division, 228,151  00 

"            on  the  weMern  division,.- 383,325  00 

*•           from  elsewhere  in  this  and  other  States, 20,050  00 

Total, $1,517,134  00 

This  statement  embraces  settlements  up  to  May  1st,  1845. 

Total  receipts  of  the  company,  including  proceeds  of  the  State  loan 
and  of  the  amount  of  existing  indebtedness  as  stated  in  the  report  of 
February  8jh,  1P44, $4,736,950  00 

Total  expenditures  prior  to  the  assigmnent, 4,734,872  00 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  afiairs  of  the  company  up  to  August,  1845, 
when  Mr.  Lord  resigned  as  president,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  Har- 
per, Esq.,  of  New  York,  as  president  pro  tern.     At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  in  November^  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Benjamin 'Loder,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  as  president.     The  removal  of  the 
State  lien,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  felt  in  order  to  complete  the 
work,  was  the  occasion  of  renewed  efforts  in  its  behalf.     Accordingly,  in 
August,  1845,  the  books  were  again  opened,  and  under  such  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  83,000,000  of  stock  required  to  complete  it,  was 
;  promptly  subscribed.     This  sum  will,  doubtless,  enable  the  company  to 
1  complete  the  road  without  issuing  their  bonds  but  for  a  limited  amount 
•      The  length  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  when  completed,  will  be  four  hundred 
and  eighty  miles.     Of  this,  fifty  miles,  embracing  the  eastern  division,  is 
already  in  full  operation  ;  and  six  miles  more,  to  OtisvilJe,  in  Orange  county, 
will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.     Ten  miles  of  the  road 

is  also  completed  at  Dunkirk,  while miles  of  the  road  is  graded,  and 

a  portion  of  the  superstructure  laid  down  between. 

'i^he  route  traversed  by  the  Erie  Railroad  lies  through  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts  in  the  United  States.  This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  great  railway  enterprises  ; 
for  railways,  like  cities,  never  attain  to  great  magnitude,  or  become  tho- 
roughly prob'perous  and  productive,  only  as  they  are  contiguous  to  well  set- 
tled agricultural  regions,  and  city  and  country  are  made  to  contribute  al- 
ternately to  the  advantage  of  each  other,  while  the  intercourse  which  it 
thus  begets,  becomes  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  to  our  public  works. 
New  York  owes  her  importance  as  the  first  commercial  city  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  principally  to  this  fact ;  while  oWer  cities,  unsupported  to  the 
same  extent  with  a  large  agricultural  back  country,  are  far  behind  her  in 
wealth,  population,  and  resources.  This  feature  of  prosperity  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  has  united  with  it,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  degree 
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than  any  other  improvement  which  has  ever  been  projected  in  the  United 
States.  By  tho  terras  of  the  charter,  the  route  of  the  road  is  confmed  to 
the  "  southern  tier  of  counties  of  New  York,"  which  comprises  Cha- 
tauque,  Cattaraugus,  Alleghany,  Steuben,  Broome,  Dela^'are,  Sullivan,  Or- 
an^e,  Rockland,  and  Westchester,  together  comprising  a  population  of 
nearly  350,000,  and  possessing  an  aggregate  real  estate  valuation  equal  to 
$40,000,000.  These  counties  possess  about  the  same  amount  of  wealth 
and  population  as  the  eleven  counties  upon  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  at 
the  period  of  its  completion  ;  and  must,  therefore,  supply  as  great  a  local 
trade  as  did  that  work  in  1824,  when  it  yielded  $600,000  of  tolls.  In  ad- 
dition  to  this  trade,  however,  the  road  will  command  nine  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  border  upon  the  New  York  line,  the  assessed  real  estate 
valuation  of  which  amounts  to  $15,608,076,  and  containing  a  population 
of  142,146  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  Erie  Railroad  will  pass  through  an  aggre- 
gate population  upon  its  line,  of  pear  500,000  souls,  possessing  nearly 
$50,000,000  of  taxable  property  to  contribute  to  its  business,  independent 
of  the  western  trade.  If  the  Erie  Canal,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000,  running 
through  a  population  of  394,631,  gave  $600,000  of  toll  in  1824,  v  hat 
must  the  Erie  Railroad  derive  from  carrying  passengers  as  well  as  freight, 
through  a  population  of  500,000,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  lateral 
canals  and  railroads,  which  will  intersect  with  it  upon  the  route  through 
to  the  lakes  ?  The  annual  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  these  sourc^Sy 
may  safely  be  set  down  at  $1,000,000 ;  while  the  cost  of  the  road  to  the 
new  subscribers  will  be  but  $7,350,000  ;  and  should  the  road  give  no 
more  income  to  be  divided  upon  its  capital  than  the  canal  did  twenty  years 
ago,  it  will  amount  to  9  per  cent  upon  its  cost.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Erie  Railroad  will  combine  the  double  advantage  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  northern  line  of  railways.  The  canal  and  railways  to- 
gether, produced  an  income  to  the  State,  for  1845,  of  nearly  $3,000,000, 
upon  a  cost  of  about  $14,000,000.  The  length  of  the  canal  and  railroads 
combined,  is  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  miles ;  while  the  Erie  road  will 
be  but  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long,  and  its  capacity  equal  for  transit. 
Assuming  the  statement  of  the  productiveness  of  the  northern  railroads 
and  canals  to  be  correct,  we  Hnd  the  railroads  to  yield  9  per  cent  of  their 
cost,  and  declare  dividends  of  from  6  to  8  per  cent.  The  Erie  Railroad, 
being  but  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  will  cost  but  about  half  what  the 
six  hundred  and  forty-nine  miles  of  northern  canals  and  railroads  cost ;  if 
it  yields  but  one-fifth  of  what  they  yield  from  their  combined  advantages, 
it  will  be  a  10  per  cent  stock. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  view  of  the  subject.  There  are  many  other 
important  advantages  united  in  this  work,  both  from  its  position,  and  re- 
sources of  the  country  through  which  it  will  pass,  which  deserve  consider- 
ation. The  period  at  which  we  have  made  the  comparison  between  the 
Erie  Railroad  and  the  Erie  Canal,  the  latter  work  had  not  derivexl  any 
advantage  from  having  connected  with  it  any  of  the  lateral  canals  and 
other  public  works  which  have  since  been  constructed,  and  which  contrib- 
ute to  render  it  so  productive.  In  this  particular,  the  railroad  will  vastly 
surpass  the  canal,  by  connecting  with  many  important  public  works  af- 
ready  constructed.  Besides  terminating  upon  Lake  Erie  at  a  point  where 
the  lake  navigation  usually  opens  from  four  to.  six  weeks  earlier,  and  re- 
maining open  for  the  same  period  later  than  at  Buffalo,  it  will  intersect,  at 
Port  Jarvis,  in  Orange  county,  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and 
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with  the  Delaware  River  one  hundred  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lackawana  it  may  be  made  to  connect  with  the  coal  fields 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  trifling  expense,  and  the  company  to  avail  itself  of  ad- 
vantages in  the  transit  of  coal,  which  it  has  cost  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  Company  $2,000,000,  and  upwards,  to  construct  their  works  into 
that  region.  The  railway  route  being  eighty  miles  nearer  to  New  York 
than  the  route  traversed  by  the  canal,  besides  being  open  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  should  the  interests  of  the  two  companies  in  the  coal  fields  be 
consolidated,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  coal  transit  alone  upon  the 
Erie  road  may  be  made  equal  to  one-third  of  the  earnings  of  the  road,  as 
the  transportation  of  Orange  county  milk  has  already  become  upon  the 
eastern  division  ;  neither  of  which  items  originally  entered  into  the  esti- 
mate  of  the  productiveness  of  the  road.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawana, 
it  will  also  intersect  with  the  Honesdale  and  Carbondale  Railroad,  thence 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  Wyoming  valley ;  at  Nineveh,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, with  Unadilla,  in  Otsego  county,  and  New  Berlin,  Sherman,  Nor- 
wich, Oxford,  and  intermediate  places  ;  yet  these  do  not  compare  with  the 
great  collateral  avenues  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  road  at,  and 
west  of  Binghampton.  At  the  latter  place,  it  will  connect  with  the  Che- 
nango Canal,  ninety  miles  in  length,  to  Utica,  running  through  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  districts  in  the  State,  including  the  southern  half  of  Court- 
landt  county.  Extended  to  Owego,  twenty-two  miles,  and  it  will  intersect 
with  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  Railroad,  forty  miles  ;  at  Elmira,  with  the 
Chemung  Canal,  twenty  miles  in  length,  to  the  Seneca  Lake,  which  re- 
mains open  during  the  winter ;  and  thence  westwardly,  as  it  progresses 
from  Binghampton,  commanding  the  trade  and  travel  of  large  districts 
north  and  south  of  the  road,  now  dependent  upon  the  several  railroads  and 
lateral  canals  connected  with  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  public  works  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  As  it  approaches  Dunkirk,  it  is  intersected  by  the  Bufl^alo  and 
Attica  railroad  on  the  north,  and  the  railroad  to  Erie,  forty  miles  south  of 
Dunkirk,  on  the  lake. 

Some  idea  of  the  great  magnitude  of  the  business  of  this  road,  when 
completed,  may  be  gathered  from  the  amount  of  revenue  and  tonnage  at 
present  derived  from  the  eastern  division  of  the  road,  the  receipts  of 
which,  during  the  past  four  years,  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Year.  From  frelfrkt.  Fatisensers  and  boats.  Total. 

1842, $53,596  15             $47,791  47  $101,587  62 

1843, 75,145  89                47,576  81  122,722  70 

1844, 97,087  80                61,197  48  158,285  28 

1845, 101,632  17               59,927  71  161,659  88 

In  the  years  1842  and  1843,  only  forty-six  miles  were  in  use,  and  in 
1844  and  1845,  fifty-seven  miles.  The  length  of  the  road  in  operation 
from  the  Hudson  at  Piermont  to  Middletown,  is  fifiy-three  miles,  and  cost 
$1,540,000,  or  $29,000  per  mile  ;  the  track  of  six  feet  T  rail,  fifty-six 
pounds  to  the  yard.     The  pier  is  one  mile  long,  and  cost  $220,000. 

This  gives  a  most  extraordinary  increase ;  the  nett  weight  of  pro- 
duce delivered  on  the  Hudson,  having  nearly  doubled  in  two  years. 
We  have  not  the  detail  for  the  year  just  closed,  but  from  freight  received, 
it  appears  the  increase  is  5  per  cent.  The  results  are  very  wonderful, 
showing  the  development  of  Orange  county,  and  the  great  increase  of  sup- 
plies furnished  to  New  York  city  by  only  lifty-thrce  miles  of  the  road.  If 
we  assume  that  the  business  of  1842  was  no  more  than  previously  came 
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to  the  Hudson  bj  other  means,  the  great  increase  since  maj*  fairly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  superior  facilities  furnished  by  the  road.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  articles  of  fresh  meat,  live  stock,  and  milk.  Almost 
the  whole  supply  of  the  latter  article,  amounting  to  six  million  of  quarts, 
brought  by  the  road,  is  an  addition  to  the  former  supply ;  and  if  it  has  re- 
duced the  price  of  pure  milk  one  cent  per  quart  only,  it  has  made  a  differ- 
ence of  $60,000  per  annum  to  the  people  of  New  York,  or  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  the  road.  If  these  great  results  have  been  produced  by  fifty- 
three'miles  of  the  road,  what  may  not  be  anticipated  from  the  completion 
of  four  hundred  and  (illy  miles,  connecting  with  the  lakes  ? 

Time  would  fail  us  in  enumerating  the  advantages  which  will  grow  out 
of  the  construction  of  this  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  the  lakes.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  of  Westchester  and  Rock- 
land ;  the  milk,  pork,  beef,  butter  and  cream  of  Orange  ;  the  coal  and  iron 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  valuable  hemlock  and  pine  lumber  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna ;  the  red  leather,  lumber,  and  numerous 
hydraulic  privileges  of  Sullivan  and  Delaware  ;  the  rich  fitrming  dii>tricts  of 
the  Chemung,  Tioga,  and  Susquehanna  valleys ;  the  great  resources  of 
Steuben,  Alleghany,  and  Chatauque  counties,  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
grain,  and  butter,  are  a  few  only  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  construction  of  this  road.  Nothing  is  wanting  in  many  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  will  pass  but  lime  and  gypsum  to  convert  what  is  now, 
from  its  secluded  position,  a  vast  wilderness,  into  one  of  the  most  thrifty 
agricultural  regions  in  the  State.  It  will  also  furnish  New  York  with 
every  species  of  fuel  cheaper,  as  well  as  in  greater  abundance,  than  can 
be  supplied  from  any  other  region,  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  the 
workshops  of  the  East,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  of  many  new 
branches  of  manufactures,  the  success  of  which  mainly  depends  upon 
cheap  living  and  accessible  markets.  The  trade  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  other  Western  States,  which  annually  seek  an  outlet  up- 
on the  Wabash  and  Erie,  the  Welland  and  Ohio  Canals,  into  Lake  Erie, 
wo  will  not  attempt  to  estimate.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  its  increasing 
importance  is  more  than  commensurate  with  the  capacity  of  all  our  public 
works  combined,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  fail  to  disappoint  the  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

We  now  come  to  another  important  branch  of  the  subject,  viz. :  the  time 
necessary  to  make  the  trip  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lakes.  If,  as 
we  think,  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  it  can  be  performed  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  in  one-third  less  time  than  by  any  other  route,  this  work  will 
stand  without  a  rival,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  1st,  for  the  dispatch, 
cheapness,  and  directness  of  the  route  ;  2d,  from  its  terminating  at  one  o{ 
the  most  desirable  points  upon  the  seaboard,  while  Buffalo  and  Erie  will 
be  equally  accessible  as  Dunkirk  on  the  lake  ;  and,  3d,  from  the  whole 
being  under  the  direction  of  one  company.  Thirty  miles  per  hour  is  but 
a  reasonable  speed  ;  and  at  this  rate,  the  whole  distance  could  be  accom- 
plished in  fourteen  hours,  or  in  about  the  same  space  of  time  required  to 
perform  the  trip  on  the  northern  roads  after  arriving  at  Albany.  The 
>  grades,  on  most  of  the  route,  are  favorable  to  attaining  a  high  rate  of 
speed  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  in  England  the  average  rate  is  equal 
to  forty.five  miles  per  hour  through  a  densely  settled  country,  this  is  not 
an  extravagant  estimate.  This  line  will  also  command  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  from  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  and  other  services  in  behalf  of  the 
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government,  from  the  uninterrupted  communication  which  it  will  be  ena- 
bled to  keep  .:p,  throughout  the  entire  year,  with  the  most  distant  States  ia 
the  Union,  ia  properly  locating  this  road  upon  the  lake,  we  have  a  choice 
of  routes  to  the  great  West,  which  will  cause  them  to  adapt,  in  a  great 
measure,  their  improvements  to  ours ;  while  a  temperate  climate,  and  un- 
rivalled seaports  on  the  Atlantic,  will  be  a  great  induC^ent  to  extend 
other  roads  from  beyond  the  lakes,  in  the  same  latitude,  to  the  seapoils  on 
the  Pacific ;  and  in  which  the  Erie  Railroad  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  great  link,  which  shall  connect  .Europe,  by  an  overland  route,  with 
Asia,  and  which  now  requires  a  voyage  to  l)e  performed  aroimd  the  world. 
Such  a  work,  and  such  eflforts,  are  worthy  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  State 
and  Empire  City ;  and  we  trust  it  is  not  anticipating  too  much,  when  we 
say  we  hope  to  see  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  compltud  to  Dun- 
kirk before  the  expiration  of  the  next  three  years. 

V.  M.  D. 


irt.  IT.— THE  CLAIMS  FOR  FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS. 

PRESroERT  POLK*a  VETO  UPON  THE   BILL  OP  DTDEMNITY   FOR  FRENXH   SPOLIATIONS. 

The  claims  for  French  spoliations,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
adcertainment  and  satisfaction  of  claims  of  American  citizens  for  spolia- 
tions committed  by  the  French  prior  to  the  3»st  July,  1801,"  are  little 
known  to  the  present  generation.  They  occurred  so  long  since,  that  most 
of  the  active  merchants  of  the  pre^^cut  ♦imo  are  unacquainted  with  them, 
in  detail.  The  president,  in  Ms  veto,  has  omitted  to  stale  the  only  strong 
ground  upon  which  these  claims  are  foundt^d.  We  therefore  propose  to 
give  a  short  statement  of  the  claims,  and  to  review  some  of  his  alleged 
reasons  for  the  veto. 

These  claims  amount  to  $14,000,000.  The  captures  upon  which  they 
are  founded,  were  made  in  the  early  period  of  the  French  revolution,  pre- 
vious to  July,  1801.  This  amount  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Department 
of  State,  as  a  claim  against  the  French  nation  for  mdemnity.  Many  hun- 
dred American  vessels  were  captured  by  French  national  ships,  or  French 
privateers,  under  orders  of  th  French  government,  without  the  shadow  of 
a  cause,  and  sold ;  the  procecv^ o  were  pljiccd  in  the  treasury,  or  divided 
among  the  captors.  At  that  period,  the  mercantile  capital  of  tho  United 
States  was  limited,  and  the  disaster  fell  with  the  force  of  a  tornado  on  its 
commerce,  particularly  on  that  of  New  England.  An  instance  may  show 
the  disastrous  effect.  A  single  merchant  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
lost  twenty-three  vessels  with  ilieir  cargoes,  which  were  captured  and  sold 
under  these  decrees.  He  was,  of  course,  ruined.  His  descendants  now 
wish  some  remuneration,  even  at  a  late  day.  Many  instances,  similar,  oc- 
curred in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston. 

During  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  these  claims  were  the 
subject  of  discussion  with  the  French  Reiniblic.  There  was  no  settlement, 
as  the  Senate  refused  to  relinquish  them.  But  after  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  the  negotiation  was  renewed,  and  they  were 
again  the  subject  of  discussion.  An  article  was  added  to  the  treaty  with 
France,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  made  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  July^ 
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1801,  as  fi>llow8  :  **That  bj  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  article,  the 
two  States  renounce  iholr  respective  pretensions,  which  were  thn  object 
of  it"  The  second  article  related  to  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with 
France,  which  guaranteed  to  France  the  possession  of  her  West  India 
Islands  for  ever,  and  our  claims  for  French  spoliations.  So  that  these 
claims  were  surrendered  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  made  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  guaranteeing  to  France  her  West  India  pos' i^ssiona* 
Many  of  the^e  islands  were  then  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  and 
some  are  now.  Here  was  the  consideration  which  Mr.  Polk  has  declined 
to  notice.  It  is  the  only  consideration,  and  worth  more  than  the  fourteen 
millions  to  the  United  States.  It  saved  the  country  from  a  connection 
with  revolutionary  France,  and  enabled  the  people  to  pursue  a  most  pro- 
fitable neutral  commerce,  when  all  Europe  was  engaged  in  war. 

In  an  afiair  of  such  great  consideration,  we  do  not  ask  the  public  to  re- 
ly on  the  statement  of  an  individual.  We  add,  in  coniirmation,  an  extract 
from  a  ''  history  of  the  administration  of  Washington  and  Adams,"  by 
George  Gibbs,  compiled  from  the  state  papers  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  this  treaty  was  made,  and  during 
the  administration  of  General  Washington. 

"  The  convention  which  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  General  Danic, 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1801,  uvA  subsequently 
the  instructions  were  sent  at  its  request.  It  was  not  until  the  tlilrd  of  February, 
that  their  consent  was  given,  and  then  only  upon  condition  that  the  second  article, 
reserving  the  former  treaties  for  future  negotiation,  should  be  expunged,  and  that 
its  duration  should  be  limited  to  eight  years.  On  Mr.  Jefferson's  coming  into  of- 
fice, the  convention  was  sent  forward,  and  the  ratification,  in  its  moditied  shape, 
was  agreed  to  by  Bonaparte  in  July  following,  but  with  the  further  provision : 
*That  by  ihia  retrenchment  the  two  States  renounce  their  respective  pretensions, 
which  were  the  object  ot  the  second  article.*  The  ratifications  were^then  ex- 
changed between  Mr.  Murray  and  tiie  French  commissioners;  the  convention 
again  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  the  succeeding  Congress,  and  finally  promol- 
gated  on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1801. 

"  The  proviso  ann  '  <ed  by  Bonaparte,  and  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Jofierson  and  the 
Senate,  was  a  formal  extinction  even  of  a  right  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
juries inflicted  upon  us.  It  was  a  purchase  of  freedom  from  future  molestation 
by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  had  been  unjustly  taken  away.  It  added  the  last  drop 
to  the  cup  of  national  humiliation. 

**  Viewing  the  release  of  these  claims,  however,  in  the  light  in  which  some 
have  8een  fit  to  place  them,  as  an  exchange  for  the  abandonment,  on  the  part  of 
France,  of  the  stipulations  in  her  favor,  by  former  treaties;  treaties  which  she 
had  violated,  and  which  hhd  been  annulled ;  an  important  advantage,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  gained  by  the  United  States  in  her  discharge  from  the  guarantee 
of  the  French  po'ssessions  in  America.  It  was,  according  to  this  doctrine,  a  bar- 
ter for  a  great  public  consideration,  of  the  just  demands  of  individual  citizens  up- 
on France,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  miUbns  of  dollars ;  demands  which  the  United 
States  had  always  Insisted  upon,  and  which  had  been  even  recognized  by  France 
herself. 

*'  It  would  have  been  supposed  that  justice,  good  faith,  the  plain  words  of  the 
constitution  itself,  would  have  required  compensation  for  the  private  property  thus, 
by  the  sovereign  act  of  tlie  government,  appropriated  to  public  uses ;  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  thus  assumed  the  payment,  and  that  a  nation 
pretending  to  honesty,  would  have  provided  for  its  citizens.  Not  a  dollar  of  them 
naa  yet  been  paid." — Vol.  2,  p.  464. 

The  first  reason  given  by  Mr.  Polk  for  the  veto,  is,  "  that  the  claims 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  before  Congress  since  1802,  and  until  noW| 
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have  DCVBr  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Congress."  In  an- 
swer  to  this,  twenty-two  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  out  of 
twenty.five,  have  reported  in  their  favor,  and  a  bill  of  indemnity  has  passed 
the  Senate  three  times.  For  some  years  these  claims  were  not  zealously 
pressed,  for  the  plain  reason  that  we  had  just  assumed  the  attitude  of  an 
independent  nation,  and  our  commerce  was  depredated  upon  by  other 
powers  at  the  same  time.  Our  govemnfcnt  had  not  then  received  large 
sums  from  foreign  nations  for  depredations  on  commerce.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  received  many  millions  from  England,  five  millions  from  France, 
two  millions  from  Naples,  and  considerable  sums  from  Mexico,  Denmark^ 
and  Spain.  These  sums  were  paid  for  claims  of  the  same  description  as 
those  now  presented  against  France.  Now  the  fact  is  established,  that  if 
France  ha^  paid  hve  millions  for  spoliations  on  our  commerce  since  Uiat 
time,  she  might  have  paid  the  fourteen  millions  if  our  government  had  not 
exonerated  her  by  treaty.  In  any  event,  our  government  had  no  right  to. 
give  up  individual  claims  upon  France,  to  annul  the  treaty  of  guarantee  of 
her  possessions* 

The  second  reason  given  by  Mr.  Polk,  is»  "  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  waa 
fully  conversant  with  the  early  dissensions  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  and  out  of  which  these  claims  arise,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
said  nothing  about  it."  This  is  true,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  he  nego- 
tiated the  erasure  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  these  claim- 
ants were  deprived  of  all  redress,  to  exonerate  the  United  States  from  the 
guarantee,  forever,  of  her  American  possessions  to  France.  But  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, though  he  did  not  speak  of  them  in  his  messages  to  Congress,  has 
never  been  quoted  as  disapproving  a  provision  for  them.  His  Secretary 
of  State,  James  Madison,  acknowledged  the  claims,  and  directed  an  offi- 
cial letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  our  minister  to  Spain,  dated  4th  February, 
1804,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract*  In  this  letter,  Mr. 
Madison  replies  to  some  frivolous  pretexts  used  by  Spain,  based  upon  our 
previous  release  of  the  claims  on  France. 

"  We  claim  against  her,  not  against  France.  In  releasing  France,  therefore, 
we  have  not  released  her.  The  claims  from  which  France  was  released,  were 
admitted  by  France,  and  the  release  was  for  a  valuable  consideration,  in  a  corres- 
ponding release  of  the  United  States  from  certain  claims  on  them." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  an  offer  was  made  to  pay  France  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  annul  the  treaty  of  guarantee  of  1778,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  French  government  as  wholly  inadequate. 

An  equally  distinguished  man  from  Virginia,  Judge  MarshaU,  who  acted 
as  American  minister  at  the  very  period  of  these  difficulties,  gave  his  opin- 
ion, when  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that 
these  claims  were  just,  and  ought  to  be  paid.  Indeed,  a  letter  containing 
his  opinion,  was  shown  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
discussion. 

The  third  reason  suggested,  is,  "  that  there  is  no  surplus  in  the  treasury, 
and  we  are  engaged  in  a  foreign  war."  This  is  true  ;  and  the  bill  was 
passed,  to  meet  the  views  of  the  government  at  this  time,  by  land  scrips, 
receivable  in  about  three  years  from  this  time.  But  another  argument  is 
used  by  Mr.  Polk,  that  this  land  scrip  is  a  mortgage  upon  the  lands,  and 
will  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  new  States.  Most  of  the  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  were  surrendered  to  the  United  States  by  the  Atlantic  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  revolutionary  war.    The  sur- 
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render  was  made  without  consideration,  and  the  kuids  were  fledged  for 
these  debts.  This  is,  indirectly,  one  of  these  debts,  as  we  could  not,  in 
any  other  manner,  cancel  the  treaty  with  France  for  the  guarantee  of  her 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  than  by  a  surrender  of  these  claims. 

The  fourth  reason  suggested,  is,  ^  that  if  these  claims  are  well  found- 
ed,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  claimants  to  repudiate  any  part  of  them." 
This  is  not  denied ;  but  he  well  knew  that  the  interest  is  equally  as  much 
due,  in  equity,  as  the  principal ;  and  these  swns  together  would  swell  the 
claims  to  such  an  amount  that  no  Congress  would  ever  vote  to  pay  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  mockery  of  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  the  injustice  of  the  government. 

The  last  reason  suggested,  is,  ^  that  it  is  inexpedient."  By  the  consti- 
tution,  the  President  is  to  exercise  the  executive  power,  and  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  exercise  the  power  of  raising  and  disburs- 
ing  the  revenue.  It  is  contrary  to  the  theory  and  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
fcr  the  executive  to  counteract  the  legitimate  exercise  of  this  power.  It 
is  rarely  done  except  for  constitutional  objections.  To  these  nothing  can 
be  said.  But  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  in  a  case  of  revenue  or  its  disburse- 
ment, was  never  even  favorably  received  by  Congress.  But,  in  this  case, 
it  is  the  most  ungracious,  fruitless,  and  unjust  exercise  of  the  veto  power 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  Congress, 
after  an  appeal  for  forty-five  years,  have  granted  to  the  descemlants  of 
these  claimants,  as  a  boon,  one -third  of  the  original  claim,  when  a  ma- 
jority of  them  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  refusal  of  government  to  re- 
dress their  wrongs ;  and  this  portion  of  the  sum  due  is  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Polk. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  one  of  the  leading  arguments  by  which  these 
dairas  have  been  so  often  defeated,  and  so  long  delayed.  It  is,  that  these 
claims,  by  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  of  those  who  held  them,  have  been 
sold  for  a  trifle,  or  given  away,  being  considered  of  little  value.  Like  the 
paper  money  of  the  revolution,  these  claims  were  almost  worthless,  and 
the  real  sufferers  would  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  any  sum  which 
Congress  might  appropriate.  With  a  view  to  meet  this  objection,  a  sec- 
tion was  added  to  the  bill,  that  in  case  of  a  transfer  of  the  original  claim, 
the  purchaser  should  only  be  entitled  to  the  sum  he  actually  paid,  with  the 
interest  The  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not  large, 
and  this  probably  decided  the  question.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  if  it  had 
not  been  vetoed  by  the  President,  it  would  have  afforded  a  great  relief  to 
diose  families  which  have  not  recovered  from  the  calamity  caused  by 
these  captures. 
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MUMBKS  OVE. 

At  a  period  when  the  true  policy  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  the 
sources  of  national  prosperity  and  national  independence,  is  an  unsettled 
question,  whatever  contributes  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  or  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  free  discussion  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  benefit 
conferred  on  the  community  at  large.  In  the  absence  of  testimony,  it  is 
impossible  that  truth  should  be  arrived  at,  or  a  just  estimate  be  formed  of 
what  is  due  to  the  several  interests  concerned.    This  is  especially  true  of 
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«]}  (fifleosnootwhicli  have  tranflpired  in  relation  to  Hie  leading  interests  of 
agriculture^  manu&ctures,  and  commerce.  While  the  latter  has  enjojed 
i£d  fiill  benefit  of  publicity  under  a  system  of  law  which  requires  that 
eTery  act  and  proceeding  shaD  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  cua- 
toms,  the  former  are  brought  to  our  notice  at  intervals  by  the  returns  of  a 
census  whose  accuracy  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  called  in 
^piestion.  The  consequence  is,  these  important  interests  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  fairly  represented  in  popular  discussion,  or  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 
Familiarised,  by  their  connection  with  the  concerns  of  every-day  life,  thej 
lack  that  chann  of  novelty  which  invests  the  more  distant  operations  of 
commerce.  They  supply  us  only  with  the  necessaries  of  life — the  luxu- 
ries are  imported  firom  abroad ;  and  hence  we  are  insensiUy  persuaded 
to  believe  that  these  interests,  apparently  so  unimportant,  are  fully  qualw 
fied  to  battle  in  their  own  defence. 

With  no  prepossession  in  &vor  of  any  particular  interest  or  class,  but 
entertaining  a  sincere  desire  that  justice  should  be  duly  meted  to  all^  we 
propose  to  issue  a  series  of  accurate  notices  and  statistics,  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  history  and  actual  condition  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  information  we  sfai^  communicate,  will  be 
the  result  entirely  of  personal  observation  and  inquiry ;  and,  when  conK 
[^ete,  must  form  the  most  authentic  record  which  has  ever  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

To  enable  us  to  cany  out  our  intentions,  \^ch  will  nalurally  subject 
us  to  conttderable  expense,  we  shall  expect  that  those  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  cause  of  domestic  industry  will  lend  their  aid  in  (umish- 
ing  the  necessary  materials.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  notices  will 
occasionally  be  given,  with  a  view  of  elucidating  the  history  and  com- 
mercial  prosperity  of  various  cities  and  villages  throughout  the  State.  The 
CMise  of  education  will  likewise  be  oocasionally  glanced  at ;  and  nothing 
omitted  which  may  contribute  to  the  interest  or  utility  of  the  undertaking* 

MANUFACTURES  OF  DUTCHESS  COUNTY. 

MATTBAWAN OLENHAtf — BOCKY  GLENN — HIGHLAND  MILLS,  ETC. 

Those  who  have  sailed  up  the  Hudson  River  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  around  that  beautiful  expansion  of  its  waters 
which  lies  directly  opposite  the  village  of  Newburgh.  If  they  have  land- 
ed at  that  place,  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  chain  of  mountains  which  bound 
the  horizon  on  the  east,  and  overlook  the  flourishing  settlement  of  Fish- 
kill  landing,  they  have  scarcely  dreamed  that  the  base  of  that  mountain 
range  was  watered  by  a  stream  which  holds  its  course  between  bold  and 
rugged  shores,  and  gives  employment  to  a  large  and  industrious  population. 
Yet  here  is  the  valley  of  Fishkill  Creek,  a  small,  though  important  tribu- 
tary of  the  Hudson,  whose  shores,  a  few  years  since,  were  the  resort  of 
the  Indian,  and  the  haunt  of  the  beaver  and  otter,  both  of  which  have  now 
disappeared  before  the  progress  of  industry  and  civilization.  It  was  in 
allusion  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  fiirs  procured  in  this  region,  that  the 
aborigines  applied  the  name  of  Mat-te-a-wan,  or  "  good  fin*,"  to  the  par- 
ticular locali^  we  are  about  to  describe* 

Matteawan  manufacturing  village  is  situated  on  Fishkill  Creek,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  &om  the  steamboat  ferry  which  plies  between  the 
landing  of  Fishkill  and  the  village  of  Newburgh.  Having  ascended  the 
acclivity  that  overlooks  the  Hudson,  the  approach  to  it  is  through  a  beau- 
tifiil  avenue,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  in  onfer  to  avoid 
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tbe  circuitousness  of  the  ancient  route.  As  jou  enter  the  village,  the 
first  object  that  arrests  the  attention  is  a  mill  of  venerable  aspect,  which 
was  probably  the  earliest  attempt  to  convert  the  water-power  at  this  place 
to  profitable  account.  The  next  instant,  your  ears  are  saluted  by  the 
noise  of  the  loom  and  the  spindle ;  and  as  the  eye  wanders  instinctively 
over  the  long  vista  of  tenements  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  stream, 
you  cannot  avoid  paying  an  involuntary  tribute  to  the  air  of  comfort  and 
neatness  which  seem  everywhere  to  prevail.  As  you  ad\'unce  a  short 
distance  farther,  the  next  object  that  arrests  the  attention  is  the  original 
cotton  factory,  which  is  80§bet  by  40,  three  stories  high,  and  surmounted 
by  a  belfiy,  whose  "  brazen  tongue  "  gives  warning  of  the  hours  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  industry.  This  building  was  erected  in  1814,  by  the 
Messrs.  Peter  A.  Schenck,  Peter  H.  Schenck,  and  Henry  Dowling,  the 
latter  of  whom  eventually  resigned  his  interest  to  his  associates.  It  was 
the  only  building  appropriated  to  manufacturing  purposes  at  thi^  place,  un- 
til 1822,  when  an  additional  structure,  138  feet  by  72,  and  also  three  sto- 
ries high,  was  put  up  by  the  Messrs.  Schenck,  who  associated  with  them 
Mr.  William  B.  Leonard,  so  long  and  favorably  known  as  the  efHcient 
agent  of  the  company.  In  1832,  a  machine  shop,  150  feet  by  30,  was 
erected,  which,  together  with  the  foundry,  employs  about  200  hands,  and 
produces  annually,  in  cotton  machinery,  sugar-mills,  steam-engines,  dec, 
to  the  value  of  8262,402.  The  company  have  also  a  building,  40  feet  by 
60,  a  portion  of  which  is  anpropriaied  to  storage  and  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  the  balance  to  the  manufacture  of  cards  by  machinery.  The 
cotton  department  runs  6,000  spindles,  and  gives  employment  to  300 
operatives,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  who  turn  out  annually 
about  1,296,000  yards  of  Canton  flannels,  fustians,  mariners'  stripes, 
pantaloon  stuffs,  6ic.,  valued  at  8173,692.  The  entire  amount  of  capital 
invested,  is  about  8350,000.  The  average  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
labor,  are  10  in  the  machine  shop,  and  11  hours  35  minutes  in  the  cotton 
factory.  The  entire  population,  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
company,  may  be  estimated  at  1,700.  The  tenements  which  they  occupy 
number  about  100,  and  are  distributed  over  an  area  of  as  many  acres. 

The  regimen  of  the  establishment  is  strict,  without  being  severe ;  moral, 
without  bordering  on  intolerance.  Every  facility  is  afforded  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  religion,  and  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety  are  carefully 
inculcated.     The  following  are  the 

Rules  and  ReguUUions  of  the  Matteawan  Company, 

No  person  will  be  admitted  into  the  yard  during  working  hours,  except 
on  business,  without  permission  of  an  agent.  At  all  other  times,  the 
watchmen  will  be  invested  with  full  control. 

The  work  bell  will  be  rung  three  minutes,  and  tolled  five  minutes ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  every  person  is  expected  to  be  at  their  work,  and 
every  entrance  closed,  except  through  the  office,  which  will  at  all  times 
be  open  during  the  working  hours  of  the  factory. 

No  person  employed  in  the  manufacturing  departments  can  be  permitted 
to  leave  their  work  without  permission  from  their  overseer.  All  others 
employed  in  and  about  the  factory  are  requested  to  give  notice  to  the 
agent  or  superintendent,  if  they  wish  to  be  absent  from  their  work. 

No  talking  can  be  permitted  among  the  hands  in  any  of  the  working 
departments,  except  on  subjects  relating  to  their  work. 
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No  spirituous  liquors,  smoking,  or  any  kind  of  amusementSy  will  be  al- 
lowed  in  the  workshops  or  jrards. 

Those  who  take  jobs  will  be  considered  as  overseers  of  the  persons 
employed  bj  them,  and  subject  to  these  rules. 

Should  there  exist  among  any  of  the  persons  employed,  an  idea  of  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  company,  they  are  requested  to  make  the  same 
known  in  an  honorable  manner,  that  such  grievances,  if  really  existing, 
may  be  promptly  considered. 

To  convince  the  enemies  of  domestic  manufactures  that  such  establish- 
ments are  not  ^  sinks  of  vice  and  immorality^'  but,  on  the  contrary,  nur- 
series of  morality,  industry,  and  intelligence,  aVrictly  moral  conduct  is  re- 
quired of  every  one.  Self-respect,  it  is  presumed,  will  induce  eveiy  one 
to  be  as  constant  in  attendance  on  some  place  of  divine  worship  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  Intemperance,  or  any  gross  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, will  cause  an  immediate  discharge  of  the  individual. 

The  agent  and  other  members  of  toe  company  are  desirous  of  cultiva- 
ting the  most  friendly  feeling  with  the  workmen  in  the  establishment,  be- 
lieving they  are  to  rise  or  fall  together.  Therefore,  to  promote  the  in- 
terest and  harmony  of  all,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  these  rules  and  regulations. 

We  subjoin  the  following  statement  of  domestic  products  consumed  by 
the  Matteawan  Company  of  Dutchess  county,  for  the  year  1843,  in  order 
that  the  curious  may  see  to  what  extent  the  agriculturist  is  really  benefit- 
ed  by  the  manufacturer.  Agreeably  to  this  exhibit,  we  find  that  this  sin- 
gle company  expended  no  less  than  974,684  85  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  (120,376  for  articles  of  native  growth,  but  not  the 
product  of  that  county.  During  the  same  period,  the  disbursement  for 
wages  alone,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  9134,434  80,  making  an  aggregate 
expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  domestic  industry,  of  $329,495  65. 

AGSICULTUBAL  PK0DUCT8  00R8UKED  BT  TBS  MITTEAWAIC  MUfUFACTUBIMO  OCK,  IN  1843. 

Articles.  Uoantity.  Price.  Amoont 

Turnipe, buah.  365  (00  19  (69  35 

Onions, 260  50  130  00 

Beetf, «...  200  50  100  00 

OatB, 8,000  25  2,000  00 

Potatoes^ 12,000  25  3,000  00 

Com, 3,000  50  1,500  00 

Buckwheat, 3,000  ...  5,616  00 

Flour bWs.  3,500  5  00  17,500  00 

Pork,.. 300  10  00  3,000  00 

Apples, 600  1  00  600  00 

Eggs, No.  62,000           perdoz.    10  520  00 

Cabbages, heads  2,500  02}  62  50 

Wood. cords  986  4  00  3,944  00 

Lumber, feet  300,000  30  9,000  00 

Hay, tons  250  9  00  2,250  00 

Lard,. lbs.  15,000  06  900  00 

Butter, 52,000  13  6.760  Oa 

Cheese, 24,000  05J  1,320  00 

CatUe, head  223  ...  \ 

Sheep, 1,386  ...  /     iioignA 

Calve^ 529  ...  (     "'^^^  ^ 

Hog^ 60  ...  ) 

Moulding  sand,. loads  2,000  ...  4,000  00 

Fire-clay  and  sand, 300  ...  600  00 

Total  agricolloral  products, ^ #74,684  65 
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StTlTDET  DOKESnC  FtODUCTS  OONSTTHSD  BT  THE  MATTKAWAIT  MANXTFACTUHIHG  Ca,  IN  1843. 

ArticlM.  ananttty.  Price.  Araoont 

Iron  wire, tons  10  $180  00  •1,800  00 

Bar  iron, 264  100  00  Si6,400  00 

Pig  iron,. 624  30  00  18,720  00 

Steel, 25  300  00  7.500  00 

NtilB, kegs  100  4  50  450  00 

Anthracite  coal,. tons  1,800  4  00  7,200  00 

Charcoal, ^ bush.  5,000  10  500  00 

Salt, 1,000  40  400  00 

FUh, bbb.  200  10  00  2.000  00 

Sperm  oil galls.  3,000  80  2,400  00 

Molasses, 7.500  30  2,250  00 

Brown  sugar, lbs.  60.000  07  44M)0  00 

White      ♦•    3,000  10  300  00 

Cotton, 416,000  10  41,600  00 

Sole  Leather, „ ...  2,896  00 

Calf-skins,- ..  1,760  00 

Total  sundry  domestic  products, $120,376  00 

Taking  duch  articles  only  as  enter  into  the  consumption  of  this  estab- 
lishment, for  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  viz. :  wheat,  com,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoes,  we  shall  find,  on  comparison  with  the  preceding  ta- 
ble, that  the  balance  is  considerably  in  favor  of  the  roanu&cturer. 

By  returns  of  the  last  census,  the  annual  product  of  the  above-mentioned 
artides  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  amounted  to  2,928,819  bushels,  while 
the  consumption  of  the  Matteawan  Company  was  about  43,500.  Allow. 
ing  then  1,923,819,  for  the  probable  export  of  agricultural  products  from 
the  county  per  year,  we  shall  find  that  this  single  establishment,  with  a 
population  of  about  1,700  dependent  on  manufactures,  or  only  one-thirtieth 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  county,  consumed  a  twenty-third  part  of 
the  whole  amotmt  of  agricultural  products  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
home  market 

Let  us  next  ascertain  what  becomes  of  the  two-thirds  which  is  exported. 
Is  it  shipped  to  a  foreign  market  ?  The  entire  exports  of  the  country  in 
these  articles,  amount  to  no  more  than  914,000,000 ;  and  if  this  sum  be 
divided  by  the  whole  number  of  counties  in  the  Union,  whose  exports  en- 
ter into  the  general  aggregate,  it  will  leave  but  a  trifling  sum  in  favor 
of  the  single  county  of  Dutchess.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  surplus 
exported  ?  Do  the  commercial  interests  consume  it  1  They  form  but  a 
tithe  of  the  360,000  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Where  has  it 
gone  to  ?  Why,  a  certain  proportion  has  gone  back  again  for  consump- 
tion among  the  producers  at  an  enhanced  price,  and  the  balance  is  con- 
sumed bv  the  mechanics  and  artisans  who  make  up  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  Thus,  we  see,  the  producer  is  thrown  back  again  upon 
his  home  maiket,  and,  in  a  season  of  dearth  or  scarcity,  may  unwittingly 
tax  himself^  by  becoming  the  purchaser  of  his  own  products.  He  has 
doubtless  pocketed  the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  but  has  probably  received  no 
more  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  assisted  in  baUding  up  a  market  at 
home.  He  has  benefited  internal  commerce,  it  is  true,  and  provided  em- 
]doyment  for  many  industrious  individuals  whom  the  want  of  it  at  home 
may  have  compelled  to  embark  in  new  enterprises ;  but  he  has  likewise 
enhanced  the  value  of  provisions,  and  perhaps  in  a  ratio  disproportioned 
to  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  national  Industry. 

In  pursuance  of  this  inquiry,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  another 
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item  of  expenditure,  which,  although  it  does  not  go  directly  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  agriculturist,  contributes,  nevertheless,  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  estate,  and  relieve  him,  in  some  measure,  of  the  public  burdens.  We 
allude  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  company  and  the  persons  in  their 
employ,  for  a  period  of  17  years,  commencing  with  1828 ;  an  exhibit  of 
which  is  herewith  annexed : — 

TAXE8  FAID  BY  THX  HATTEAWAN  MANUFACTURINti  COIiFAlfY,  FROM  1828  TO  1844. 


Tear*. 

1828, 

1829, 

1830 

1831 

1832. 

1833, 

1834, 

1635,  (road,  alone,).. 

1836, 

1837, 

1838 


Amount 
•74  80 
140  40 
108  00 
244  33 
478  07 
642  18 
461  96 
286  88 
768  59 
1,149  37 
955  75 


Team.  Anunurt. 

1839, $1,082  88 


1840,,. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 
1844,.. 


Taxes  paid  by  company,. . . 
By  peiBons  in  their  employ,. 


1,025  99 

1,086  75 

1,080  26 

786  36 

656  50 

911,029  06 
22,000  12 


Total, $33,029  18 


From  the  preceding  exhibit,  it  appears  that  100  acres  of  land,  which 
originally  yielded  the  town  a  revenue  of  only  $60  per  year,  has  advanced 
more  than  thirty-fold  in  value  by  reason  of  improvement,  and  contributed 
an  average  of  nearly  $2,000  per  annum  towards  the  town  assessments,  or, 
what  is  equivalent  to  it,  has  paid  the  tax  of  35  cultivated  farms  of  100 
acres  each ;  thus  proving  conclusively  that  manufacturing  establishments 
are  more  beneficial  to  the  country,  in  point  of  revenue,  Sian  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture. 

GLBNHAM  WOOLLEN  FACTORY. 

This  establishment  is  also  located  on  Fishkill  Creek,  about  two  miles 
above  Matteawan,  on  the  high  road  to  Fishkill  village.  The  manu&o- 
turing  department  is  confined  chiefly  to  one  building,  erected  in  1823,  bj 
Mr.  Peter  H.  Schenck,  which  subsequently  became  vested  in  a  joint  stock 
company,  consisting  of  Messrs.  P.  H.  Schenck,  G.  E.  Howland,  S.  S. 
Rowland,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Philip  Hone,  and  others,  who  have  a  capital 
invested  amounting  to  $140,000.  The  machinery  now  in  use  comprises 
9  sets  of  cards,  about  2,000  spindles,  32  broad  looms,  and  15  pair  of  full* 
ing  stocks,  and  gives  employment,  on  an  average,  to  136  persons,  in- 
eluding  men,  women,  and  children.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  are  about 
40  tenements  for  the  use  of  the  operatives,  and  those  who  are  indirectly 
dependent  on  the  company. 

During  the  year  1845,  the  quantity  of  raw  material  consumed  was 
190,000 lbs.  of  fleece  wool,  of  the  value  of  $70,000,  which  yieMed  5,000 
pieces,  or  80,000  yards  of  broadcloths  of  sundry  colors,  and  varying  firom 
$1  50  to  $4  per  yard.  From  the  commencement  of  this  establishment, 
the  annual  value  manufactured  has  averaged  $100,000.  Eleven  hours 
per  day  are  appropriated  to  labor ;  and  the  amount  of  wages  per  week 
averages  about  $5,  which  is  paid  in  cash  at  the  expiration  of  every 
month. 

The  following  schedule,  compiled  from  the  company's  books,  wiD  ex- 
hibit the  average  amount  of  agricultural  and  other  products  consumed  per 
year : — 
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A0IICULTU11AL  AMD  OTBIR  ntODUCTS  OORSUMID  BT  TSB  eUOTHAM  OOMTAirr,  TER  TIAB. 

AitielM.  Qnantlty.  Amoaat. 

American  fleece  wool, lbs.  173,000  $73,800 

Sperm  oil, ^Ila.  770  844 

Olive  oil, „ «, 350  4,000 

Soap, Ibt.  11.174  1,190 

Indigo, $,080  15,000 

Dye-8tu&,  Tiz :  Logwood,  alum,  cop- 

peras,  madder,  Bumao,  ^^ « 3,500 

Teazles^ 75,600  1,500 

Pelts, 29,500  584 

Wood, cordB  143  586 

Anthracite  coal, torn  270  1,640 

Nova  Scotia  do., chaldroni  50  450 

Sundrioa, ...  4,500 

Total, ^  , $101,594 

Haying  already  attempted  to  show  the  dependence  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  in  connection  with  the 
manufiiGture  of  cotton  goods,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  exhibit  the  actual 
amount  of  agricultural  capital,  which  appears  from  the  preceding  state- 
ment to  be  brought  into  requisition  by  the  woollen  manufacture  : — 

1.  To  produce  173,000  lbs.  of  wool,  would  require  the  fleeces  of  66,000 
sheep;  which,  if  valued  at  $2  per  head,  would  amount  to ^X^fi^^ 

It.  Allowing  three  sheep  to  an  acre,  the  quantity  of  land  necessary  to  sustain 

them  would  be  22,000  acres ;  giving  a  sum  total,  at  9^0  per  acre,  of. 1,232,000 

I.  If  we  estimate  the  probable  amount  of  bcef^  pork,  flour,  butter,  milk, 
eggs,  cheese,  &,c.,  consumed  per  week  by  the  operatives,  and  those  imme- 
diately dependent  on  them,  at  $200,  we  shall  find  that  these  articles  alone 
bring  into  requisition  no  less  than  2,600  acres  of  land,  valued  at  ||70  per 
acre,.. 182,000 

4.  The  investment  of  agricultural  capital  required  to  furnish  teasles,  fire- 
wood, coal,  6lc^  would  amount  to 58,000 

Total  agricultural  capital, $1,604,000 

•        ROCKT  GLENN  COTTON  FACTOKY. 

The  Rocky  Glenn  Manufacturing  Company  commenced  erecting  their 
factory  in  1836,  but  suspended  operations  for  a  time  in  1837,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  in  1838.  In  1840,  the  original  structure,  which  was 
150  feet  by  50,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  rebuilt  the  ensuing  year.  This 
establishment  runs  about  6,000  spindles,  which  give  employment  to  100 
operatives.  The  amount  of  cotton  consumed  per  year,  may  be  estimated 
at  208,000  lbs.,  yielding  1,144,000  yards  of  printing  cloths,  valued  at 
#71,500. 

HIGHLAND  MILLS. 

The  Highland  Mills,  located  at  the  mouth  of  Fishkill  Creek,  consist  of 
two  buildings,  which  were  erected  in  1840  by  the  late  Robert  T.  Byrnes, 
one  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Servoss  and  Pine,  and  the  other 
by  Messrs.  Crosby  and  Brown,  for  the  manufecture  of  cotton  yams.  Al- 
though but  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  conversion  of  these  mills  to 
manufacturing  purposes,  the  enterprise  of  the  present  proprietors  has  been 
rewarded  by  unexpected  success.  They  furnish  employment  to  about  100 
hands,  and  run  about  4,000  spindles ;  consuming,  on  an  average,  about 
1,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  and  manufacturing  300,000  lbs.  of  yarn. 

About  a  mile  farther  north,  Mesors.  Raakin  and  Freeland  are  erecting 
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a  cotton  fitctoiy  with  4,000  spindles,  which  is  expected  to  go  into  opera- 
tion the  ensuing  spring.  We  understand  thej  have  extensive  water- 
power  to  let. 

SUMMAAT  VIEW  OF  MAlfTTFACTURUtG   BSTABLISHMUTTS  ON  FISBKILL  CSEEK. 

No.  of  When  No.  of  H*ii4a 

Name.                     baUd.  erac'd.  Dimeiuicmi.  CapitaL          spttuUes.  emp. 
Matteawan  Manufac.  Ca : — 

CotFactory,  J     „  1814  80  by  40  

(     -*  1822  138  by  72  $350,000          6,000  30O 

Mach.  uhop,        I  1832  150  by  30        200 

Glenham  Wool.  Factory,        1  1823  140,000          2,000  136 

Rocky  Glenn  Got.  Fac*y,        1  1838  150  by  50  150,000           6,000  100 

Highland  MULv 2  1840  4,000  100 

7        -...".      *.!.*.'.Z/.!       !...*/...'...*.         18,000       836 

SUMMABY  VIEW— OONTUJ  UED. 

Waget paid  H*n  labor  IfaCMicon-  Qaan.inaB.  Anavalval. 

Name.                            pa*  year,     per  day.    somM  y*ly.  per  year.  maiiafkc*d- 
Matteswan  Manufac.  Co, : — 

CotFacfy,*)     ^^lu  AiA    ^^'^    on^dOfl  1,296,000  yds.  $173,692 

Mach.6hop,t(     »134.434    jqqq    $113,426  2^2,462 

Glenham  Wool.  Fact'y,t.  26,000    11.00         70,000         80,000  220,000 

Rocky  Glenn  Cot  FacV§        12.00         20,800     1,144,000  71,500 

Highland  Milla,!! 1,000  bb.  300,000  lbs.  35,000 

(*)  Artidea  manufactured  consist  of  Canton  Flannels,  Mariners'  Stripes,  Fustians,  &«. 
(t)  Cotton  Machinery  and  Steam-Engines.  (t)  Broadcloths.  (^)  Printing  cloths. 
(II)  Cotton  yarns. 


Art.  TL— niOPITS  OP  MANUFACTUBraO  AND  COTTON-GROWIRC* 

PSOFTTS   OF  MiUrUFACTUSESS   AND   COTTON-OKOWERS   COHFASED. 

Mr.  Walker  says,  "The  profit  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures, 
Is  augmented  by  the  protective  tariff,"  meaning  that  of  1842.  This  is 
doubtless  true.  But  he  maintains  that  it  was  done  at  the  expanse  of  the 
community,  of  laborers,  and  of  the  poor.  He  has  applied  to  the  tariff  of 
1842  the  epithets  "unjust,"'  "unequal,"  "exorbitant,"  "oppressive," 
meaning  that  the  manufacturers  had  all  the  benefit,  and  other  classes,  es- 
pecially the  poor,  all  the  wrong. 

So  serious  an  allegation  as  this,  involving  so  important  a  question,  and 
emanating  from  such  a  quarter,  should  have  been  substantiated.  Asser- 
tion is  at  least  as  good  on  one  side  as  the  other,  and  when,  in  replication, 
it  happens  to  correspond  with  known  facts,  it  is  simply  a  reference  to  the 
most  valid  evidence — is  evidence.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  more  capital 
has  been  sunk,  entirely  and  forever  lost  to  the  original  stockholders,  in 
starting  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  than  in  any  other  business 
whatsoever.  Nearly  all  that  was  thus  invested  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  under  the  tariff  of  1816,  down  to  1824,  was  sacrificed  ;  and  the 


♦  This  article  is  from  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Calvin  Colton's  work,  now  in  press,  on  the 
**  Rig^s  of  Labor.*'  It  forms  a  part  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Secretary  Walker's  Report  of  December,  1845.  It  seems  ahnost  un- 
necessary to  say  in  this  place  that  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  does  not  hold 
himself  responsible  for  the  views  contained  in  any  article  pablished  under  the  name  of 
the  author.  By  this,  he  would  not  be  considered  as  either  assenting  or  dissenting  from 
the  positions  of  the  writer  of  the  present  article. 
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amount  was  very  great  Hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands  of  families,  who 
were  rich  before  their  all  was  thus  hazarded  here,  were  forever  mined  by 
these  misfortunes.  It  is  not  less  true  that,  in  the  history  of  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States,  down  to  this  time,  frequent  failures,  some  for  great 
amounts,  have  been  constantly  taking  place.  On  these  ruins,  others  fol- 
lowing, and  taking  the  same  establishments,  at  a  large  discount  on  the 
cost— -^0  or  75  per  cent,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less — ^have,  for  a  sea- 
son, been  able  to  make  large  dividends,  not  on  the  first  cost,  but  on  the 
last.  What  was  their  good  luck,  had  been  the  ruin  of  others.  In  the 
same  manner,  handsome  profits  have  sometimes  been  realized  by  the  first 
establishments  in  a  new  business,  till  other  capital,  waiting  for  employ- 
ment, rushed  into  it,  and  reduced  the  profits  to  an  unsatisfactory  level,  as 
is  generally  the  result  in  such  cases,  till  one  reaction  afier  another  brings 
it  to  a  moderate  and  fair  business — all  for  the  benefit  of  labor,  as  before 
shown. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  whose  scrupulosity  and  accuracy  of 
statement  in  such  matters,  are  not  questioned  by  his  opponents  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere — much  less  are  his  statements  oflen 
disturbed — ^replied  to  Mr.  M'Dufiie,  of  South  Carolina,  on  this  point,  in  a 
speech  delivered  January  2dd,  1844.  His  conclusion  was :  **  I  venture  to 
affirm  Uiat  the  profits  of  capital  invested  in  cotton  manufactures,  [these  are 
the  most  profitable,]  from  the  commencement  to  this  time,  have  not  aver- 
aged 6  per  cent."  Mr.  M'Dufiie  asked,  "  What  are  they  now  ?"  « I  can- 
not  certainly  inform  the  Senator,"  said  Mr.  Evans  ;  ^'  but  I  am  assured 
that,  altogether,  they  wiU  not  average  12  per  cent."  It  has  been  since 
proved  that  they  did  not  average  so  much. 

The  Lowell  factories  have,  undoubtedly,  done  better  than  the  average 
of  cotton  mills  in  the  country.  The  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton  states  that,  of 
the  nine  companies  there,  five  made  no  dividend  during  the  year  1842, 
and  that  the  average  of  the  dividends  of  all  the  Lowell  companies,  for  the 
years  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  or  the  nett  profits,  was  10^  per  cent 
per  annum.  These  statements  are,  of  course,  open  to  verification  ;  and 
if  they  could  bo  proved  incorrect,  4t  would  have  been  done,  as  there  was 
no  want  of  disposition. 

"  I  am  very  sure  "  said  Mr.  Evans,  "  that  in  other  branches  of  raanufactnre 
much  less  [profit!  still  has  been  derived.  How  is  it  with  the  woollens  ?  The 
profits  there,  we  Know,  have  been  very  low ;  great  losses  have  been  sustained ; 
and  the  stock  has  been,  generally,  far  under  par.  In  the  iron  business,  the  sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Buchanan,]  has  told  us  that  many  of  the  furnaces 
have  ceased  to  operate.  .  .  With  plain  and  conclusive  facts  like  these,"  said  Mr. 
Evans,  **  with  what  justice  or  propriety  can  the  act  of  1842  be  stigmatised  as  an 
act  to  legalize  plunder  and  oppression,  [so  Mr.  M'Duffie  called  it,]  or  the  policy, 
as  a  policy  to  enrich  the  manufacturer  tind  capitalist  at  the  expense  of  the  laborer  ? 
These  are  charges,  sir,  easily  made  ;  but  they  are  not  sustained,  and  cannot  be 
sustained  by  any  proof  drawn  from  experience,  or  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system." 

But  what  are  the  profits  of  the  cotton-growers  ?  In  Mr.  Clay's  reply  to 
General  Hayne,  in  February,  1832,  he  said : — 

"  The  cotton-planters  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, generally  expend  about  one-third  of  their  income  in  the  support  of  their 
families  and  plantations.  On  this  subject,  I  hold  in  my  band  a  statement  from 
a  friend  of  mine,  of  great  accuracy,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate.  According  to 
this  statement,  in  a  ctop  of  $10,000,  the  expenses  may  fluctuate  between  $2,800 
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and  $3,200."  Again :  **  If  cotton-planting  is  lens  profitaJ)le  than  it  was,  that  is 
the  result  of  increased  production.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  still  the  most  profitable 
investment  of  capital  oi  any  branch  of  business  in  the  United  States ;  and  if  a 
committee  were  raised  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  I  take  it  upon 
myself  to  say,  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  In  Kentucky,  I  know 
many  individuals  who  have  their  cotton  plantations  below,  and  retain  their  resi- 
dence in  that  State,  where  thev  remahi  during  the  sickly  season  ;  and  they  are  all, 
I  believe,  without  exception,  doing  well.  Others,  tempted  by  their  success,  are 
ocmstantly  engaging  in  the  business,  while  scarcely  any  come  from  the  cotton  re* 

£*on  to  engage  in  Western  agriculture.  A  friencf  now  in  my  eye,  a  member  of 
is  body,  upon  a  capital  of  less  than  $10,000  invested  in  a  plantation  and  slaves, 
made,  the  year  before  last,  $1 6,000.  A  member  of  the  other  House,  I  understand, 
who,  without  removing  himself,  sent  some  of  his  slaves  to  Mississippi,  made,  last 
year,  about  20  per  cent.  Two  friends  of  mine,  in  the  latter  State,  whose  annual 
mcome  is  from  $30,000  to  $60,000,  being  desirous  to  curtail  their  business,  have 
offered  [cotton]  estates  for  sale,  which  tl^y  are  ready  to  show,  by  regular  vouch- 
ers of  receipts  and  disbursements,  yield  18  per  cent  per  annum.  One  of  my  most 
c^ulent  acquaintances,  in  the  county  adjoinmg  that  in  which  I  reside,  having  mar- 
ried in  Georgia,  has  derived  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  from  a  cotton  estate 
there  situated." 

So  fiir  as  this  evidence  goes — and  it  is  large  and  comprehensive-— it 
proves  a  great  deal ;  proves  what  agrees  with  common  report  and  obser- 
vation, viz  :  that  cotton-planting  has  been  one  of  the  most  lucrative,  mon- 
ey-making pursuits  in  the  United  States ;  that  fortunes  have  been  made 
quick  and  easy  by  it ;  that  it  has  been  uniformly  profitable ;  that  vast  es- 
tates have  been  amassed  in  this  calling ;  that  men  have  grown  so  suddenly 
and  greatly  rich  as  to  be  satisfied,  ami  willing  to  sell  out  when  the  busi- 
ness was  worth  18  per  cent ;  that  it  is  a  business  which  is  not  liable  to 
fluctuation,  and  never  fails ;  that  the  average  profit  can  hardly  be  less  than 
20  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  when  it  has,  probably  a  long  time  and 
extensively,  been  very  much  better  than  that ;  that,  if  prices  have  fellen 
from  the  enormous  profits  of  former  years,  it  has  been  owing  to^tbe  natu- 
ral tendency  of  capital  where  so  much  nrH)ney  could  be  made,  resulting  in 
Qver-production ;  and  that  the  business  is  still  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole 
country.  All  but  the  last  of  these  statements  are  verified  by  Mr.  Clay's 
evidence  ;  and  for  the  last,  to  wit,  that  this  business  is  still  the  best,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  introduce  a  witness  whose  evidence,  considering  the  quar- 
ter from  which  it  comes,  as  well  as  for  its  forcible  and  convincing  charac- 
ter, will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  surprising. 

In  1844,  Leavitt,  Trow  <&;  Co.,  New  York,  published  a  remarkable 
book,  pp.  304,  entitled  "  Notes  on  Political  Economy,  as  afplicablb 
TO  THE  United  States,  by  a  Southern  Plantee."  Amongst  the 
many  remarkable  things  contained  in  it,  (it  was  written  by  a  master  hand,) 
are  the  following : — 

"  Let  us  now  calculate  what  cotton  can  be  grown  for  when  prices  get  down  to  a 
mere  support  for  master  and  slave.  With  the  proper  economy,  by  the  owner  liv- 
ing on  his  place,  deriving  his  household  and  table  expenses  from  it,  and  clothing 
and  feeding  his  own  slaves,  his  annual  expenses,  consisting  of  salt,  iron,  medicine, 
taxes,  wrapping  for  his  cotton,  and  overseer's  wages,  do  not  exceed  2  cents  a 
pound  on  the  product  or  crop.  All  over  that  is  a  profit  in  their  sense,  that  is, 
over  and  above  annual  expenses.  I  will  give  the  details  to  make  this  clear.  A 
plantation  of  fifbr  hands,  makes  the  average  of  seven  hales  to  the  huid,  weighing 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  bales.  Suppose  two 
cents  for  expenses.  This  amounts  to  $3,160  on  the  crop.  This  crop,  say,  sella 
for  four  cents  a  poond,  nett,  and,  clear  of  charges  for  transportation,  insurance, 
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mnd  commissioB  fDr  selling,  leaves  $3,160  profit  for  the  luxuries  of  tlie  owner, 
who  gets  his  necessaries  out  of  the  plantation  by  living  on  it.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  sum ;  and  half  of  it  would  be  ample  for  hitn,  which  would  reduce  cotton  to 
three  cents.  As  to  insurance,  unfortunately,  the  slaves  not  only  insure  them- 
selves, but  give  a  large  increase,  which  grows  up  with  the  owner^s  children,  and 
furnishes  tl^m  with  outfits  by  the  time  tney  need  them.  Now,  I  will  ffo  into  a 
calculation  to  show  that  two  cents  a  pound  cover  the  annual  expenses.  Here  folp 
low  the  items,  taking  a  plantation  of  fifty  hands,  as  a  basis.  For  overseer,  $500 ; 
for  salt,  $20 ;  iron,  $30  ;  medicines,  $20  ;  doctor's  bill,  $100,  for  you  can  contract 
by  the  year,  and  it  is  often  done,  at  $2  a  head ;  bagging  and  rope  to  wrap  it,  at 
121  cents  for  the  one,  and  5  cents  for  the  other,  amounts  to  $300  ;  taxes,  $100  ; 
sundry  small  things  $100 ;  all  told.  The  writer  speaks  from  experience,  for  he 
is  a  pknter  of  cotton,  and  owns  slaves.  All  this  amounts  to  $1,170,  much  below 
the  allowance  of  two  cents  a  pound,  amounting,  as  we  have  seen,  to  $3,160. 
I  only  wish  to  show  that  we  can  grow  cotton  for  3  cerits  a  jxmnd,  and  have  a  liv- 
ing  profit,  *  ♦  *  The  cotton  culture,  then,  is  sure  to  go  on  m  this  country,  at  any 
price,  from  three  cents  up,  that  the  market  warrants,  and  with  increased  energies. 
These  facts  warrant  us  m  asserting,  which  we  do  broadly  and  unqualifiedly,  that 
we  can  grow  cotton  cheaper  than  any  other  people  on  earth,  not  even  excepting 
the  Hindoos.  The  conswjuence  of  this  will  be,  that  we  will  take  the  market  of 
the  world,  and  keep  it  supplied  with  cotton.  ♦  *  *  I  am  not  speaking  hypotheti- 
cally,  when  I  say  the  United  States  can  grow  all  the  cotton  wanted— 4iave  slaves 
mnd  land  enough  to  do  it,  and  even  overdo  it  [This  was  written  before  there  was 
any  serious  expectation  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.]  This  country  can  raise 
3,000,000  of  bales,  when  that  much  is  wanted,  and  then  keep  ahead  of  the  con- 
sumption far  enough  to  prevent  any  advance  in  the  price.  *  ♦  *  If  we  keep  cotton 
down,  not  to  its  minimum  price,  but  to  five  or  six  cents,  it  will  cease  to  come 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  United  States  will  have  the  market  of 
the  world,  just  as  certainly  as  at  three  cents.  *  **  England  cannot  decline  taking 
our  cotton,  because  it  is  cheapest,  and  because  she  has  built  up  her  manufactories 
on  the  minimum  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  buys  it  wherever  cheapest,  and 
has  conformed  all  prices  of  labor  and  goods  to  that  principle.  She  has,  m  France 
and  Germany  as  well  as  in  us,  rivals  to  her  cotton  manufactories,  and  such  skil- 
ful rivals,  too,  that  she  dare  not  pay  more  for  the  raw  material  than  they  do.  If 
she  were  to  pay  two  cents  a  pound  more  for  cotton  than  we  do,  or  than  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  does,  she  would  lose  her  hoM  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  her 
opponents  would  take  her  markets.  The  half-penny  a  pound  duty  now  levied  in 
England  wUl  have  to  give  way  to  insure  her  success,  [This  duty  was  taken  off 
in  1846,  the  next  year  after  this  remarkable  prediction  was  uttered.]  *  *  *  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  our  most  deserving  and  most  skilful  commission  mer- 
chants and  factors,  our  own  [American]  spinners  are  now  worth  fully  tivo  cents  a 
pound  to  the  cotton  market,  each  and  every  year,  by  the  competition  they  create 
with  the  Europeans.  ***  Fears  have  been  expressed  that,  should  we  get  under 
way  by  the  stimulus  of  a  protecting  tariff,  we  would  not  only  pass  the  dead  point, 
but  go  ahead  beyond  our  own  consumption,  so  as  to  aim  at  supplying  the  whole 
world  with  manufactures.  Such  arguments  cut  like  two-edged  sworcEs,  and  show 
How  much  might  be  done  under  protection.*' 

The  above  extracts  are  a  little  naore  comprehensive  than  what  is  strict- 
ly pertinent  to  the  point  of  the  comparative  profits  of  manufacturing  and 
cotton-growing.  Nevertheless,  they  exhibit  some  practical  suggestions  of 
great  importance  relative  to  the  subject.  One  of  them  is  a  maximum 
price  of  cotton,  five  to  six  cents,  that  wUl  be  best  for  the  country,  though 
not,  perhaps,  for  individual  growers,  except  as  it  might  prove  to  be  their 
interest  thus  to  command  the  market  of  all  the  world.  It  is  clear  that  the 
prices  cannot  be  kept  up  as  high  as  they  have  been,  so  long  as  the  busi- 
ness is  so  profitable,  and  so  attractive  to  capital.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
better  for  each,  as  it  would  be  better  for  the  aggregate  interest,  that  prices 
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should  come  down  to  that  point,  which  will  secure  an  exclusive  market  in 
all  quarters.  The  idea  suggested  by  this  writer,  that,  in  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  policy  to  prevent  the  rise  of  prices  above  that  point,  is  doubtless 
repugnant  to  the  complaint,  that  they  have  already  &llen  too  low.  But  it 
will  be  hard  to  disturb  his  reasoning.  The  clearness  with  which  he  has 
set  forth  the  position  of  England,  in  her  absolute  dependence  on  American 
cotton,  will  be  appreciated  It  will  be  seen  that  it  disposes  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  England  would  purchase  less  of  American  cotton,  under  an 
American  protective  system,  and  proves  that  she  would  rather  be  forced  to 
purchase  more,  to  keep  her  own  markets,  which  would  be  exposed  to 
American  and  other  competition.  In  any  case,  these  rival  interests  would 
necessarily  enlarge  the  field  of  demand  for  manufactured  cottons,  and  the 
world  must  be  supplied,  which  necessarily  increases  the  demand  for  the 
raw  material.  With  those  who  wish  to  sustain  and  raise  the  price  of 
American  cotton,  the  two  cents  a  pound  sustaining  power,  imparted  to  it 
by  American  spinners — admitting  the  fact— could  hanlly  be  unwelcome  to 
them ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  &ct  is  so. 

With  the  facts  afforded  by  the  "  Southern  Planter,"  as  to  the  expense 
of  raising  cotton,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  what  have  been  the  prices  of 
cotton,  during  the  history  of  its  production  in  the  United  States,  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  its  price  now,  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  profits  of  the 
business.  In  a  variety  of  instructive  and  useful  statistics  on  cotton,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  September  8,  1846,  which  had 
been  prepared  with  great  care  by  a  Virginia  gentleman,  is  a  column  of 
the  average  price  of  cotton  per  pound,  for  each  year,  from  1790  to  1838, 
as  follows : — 


Tears. 

1790... 

1791,.. 

1792... 

1793, . 

1794... 

1795,.. 

1796,.. 

1797... 

1798,.. 

1799,.. 

1800,.. 

1801... 

1802,.. 

1803,.. 

1804... 

1805,.. 

1806,.. 


Cents. 
141 
26 
29 
33 
33 
361 
361 
34 
39 
44 
28 
44 
19 
19 
20 
23 
22 


Tears. 

1807... 

1808,.. 

1809,.. 

1810,.. 

1811,.. 

1812,.. 

1813,.. 

1814... 

1815,.. 

1816,.. 

1817... 

1818,.. 

1819... 

1820,.. 

1821,.. 

1822,.. 


Cents. 
211 
19 
16 
16 
151 
101 
12 
15 
21 
291 
261 
34 
24 
17 
16 
161 


Tears.  Cents. 

1823, 10&12 


1824,. 
1825,.. 
1826,.. 
1827,.. 
1828,.. 
1829,.. 
1830,.. 
1831,.. 
1832,.. 
1833,.. 
1834,.. 
1835,.. 
1836... 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 


15 
21 
11 
H 

10 
10 
9* 
10 
11 
13 
16i 
16* 
144 
101 


By  a  table  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Walk- 
er's, p.  6 12,  these  average  prices  are  brought  down  to  1844,  inclusive.  It 
begins  with  1833 : — 


Tears. 

ie33,.. 

l\  34,.. 
1K35,.. 
lb  36,.. 


Cents. 
11 

Tears. 
1837,. 

12 

1838,. 

16 

1839,. 

16 

1840,. 

Cents. 
14 
10 
14 

8 


Tears. 

1841,.. 

1842,.. 

1843,.. 

1844... 


Cents. 

10 

8 

6 

8 


The  slight  variation  in  six  concurrent  years,  firom  1833  to  1838,  inclu- 
sive, in  these  two  authorities,  establishes  at  least  the  fidelity  of  the  first, 
if  it  should  suggest  that  there  may  have  been  a  motive  in  the  second — (it 
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was  sent  to  the  Secretary  from  South  Carolina,  in  answer  to  one  of  IHs 
circulars — )  for  making  the  price  as  low  as  fairness  would  allow.  Both 
are  doubtless  worthy  of  confidence,  and  in  any  case  are  accurate  enough 
for  the  present  purpose. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  higher  prices  of  former  years  do  not  de- 
termine the  question  of  comparative  profits  in  the  business  at  different 
times.  The  adv^tages  of  experience,  and  sundry  improvements,  might 
make  the  prices  of  latter  years  more  profitable  than  those  of  the  former. 
The  right  of  using  Whitney's  cotton-gin,  was  open  to  all,  in  1800.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  prices  have  never  yet  come  down  to  the  maximum, 
five  to  six,  which  the  "  Southern  Planter  "  thinks  would  be  best  for  the  in- 
terest, and  that,  for  the  last  twenty  of  these  years,  from  1825  to  1844,  in- 
clusive, they  amount  to  an  average  of  11^  cents,  (taking  Mr.  Walker's 
prices  as  far  as  they  go,)  leaving  nearly  four  times  a  living  profit,  which  is 
three  cents.  The  average  prices  of  the  first  thirty-five  years,  from  1790 
to  1824,  inclusive,  were  twenty-four  cents,  or  eight  times  the  living  profit 
of  the  present  period. 

There  is  enough  in  all  this,  to  show,  in  connection  with  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Clay,  and  the  practical  statements  of  the  "  Southern  Planter,"  first, 
that  cotton-growing  in  the  United  States,  has  not  only  been  a  very  profit- 
able business,  down  to  this  time,  but  by  far  the  most  profitable  of  any  ia 
the  country ;  secondly,  that  it  has  never  seen  a  day  of  adversity ;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  occupies  a  commercial  position,  in  relation  to  the  wants  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which,  for  an  indefinite  future  pe- 
nod,  apparently  for  ever,  is  veiy  sure  to  command  uninterrupted  prosperity 
and  great  profits. 

And  this  is  the  interest  which  complains  of  the  profits  of  manufacturing, 
when  the  latter,  in  its  best  days,  never  did  so  well  as  cotton-growing  in  its 
poorest  days;  when  cotton-growing  never  failed — can't  &il;  whereas, 
manufacturing  has  broken  down  many  times — ^has  sunk  more  money,  and 
ruined  more  fortunes,  than  has  happened  to  any  other  interest  in  the  land* 


Art.  Tn.— TIE  EDUCATION  OF  1  liR  OF  BUSINB88. 

"The  wiBdotn  touching  negotiation  or  business,  hath  not  been  hitherto  collected  into 
writing,  to  the  great  derogation  of  learning,  and  the  professors  of  learning.  For  fVom 
this  root  dpringeth  chietiy  thut  note  or  opinion,  which  by  us  is  expressed  in  adage  to  this 
effect,  *  that  there  is  no  great  concurrence  between  learning  ana  wisdom.'  ^r  of  the 
three  wisdoms  which  we  nave  set  down  to  pertain  to  civil  liw,  for  wisdom  of  behaviour^ 
it  is  by  learned  men  for  the  most  part  despised,  as  an  inferior  to  virtue,  and  an  enerov  to 
meditation ;  for  wisdom  of  government,  they  acquit  themselves  well  when  they  are  called 
to  it,  but  that  happeneth  to  few :  but  for  the  wisdom  of  business,  wherein  man's  life  is 
conversant,  there  be  no  books  ot  it,  eicept  some  few  scattered  advertisements,  that  have 
DO  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.  For  if  books  were  written  of  this,  a0 
the  other,  I  doubt  not  but  learned  men  with  mean  experience  would  far  excel  men  of 
long  experience  without  learning,  and  outshoot  them  in  their  own  bow." — Bacon*$  Ad^ 
vancemeiU  of  Learning, 

The  essential  qualities  for  a  man  of  business  are  of  a  moral  nature : 
these  are  to  be  cultivated  first.  He  must  learn  betimes  to  love  truth.  That 
same  \oyfi  of  truth  will  be  found  a  potent  charm  to  bear  him  safely  through 
the  world's  entanglements — I  mean  safely  in  the  most  worldly  sense.  ^« 
skies,  the  love  of  truth  not  only  makes  a  man  act  with  more  simplicity, 
and  therefore  with  less  chance  of  error,  but  it  conduces  to  the  highest  in- 
tellectual development.     The  following  passage  in  **  The  Statesman  " 
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gites  the  reason.  "Tlie  correspondencies  of  wisdom  and  goodness  are 
manifold  ;  and  that  they  will  accompany  each  other  is  to  be  inferred,  not 
only  because  men's  wisdom  makes  them  good,  but  also  because  their  good- 
ness makes  them  wise.  Questions  of  right  and  wrong  are  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  those  who  are  solicitous  as  to  the  right  and 
wrong  of  what  they  do  and  see  ;  and  a  deep  mtereat  of  the  heart  in  these 
questions  carries  with  it  a  deeper  cultivation  of  the  lAderstanding  than 
can  be  easily  effected  by  any  other  excitement  to  intellectual  activity." 

What  hasjust  been  said  of  the  love  of  truth  applies  also  to  other  moral 
qualities.  Thus,  charity  enlightens  the  understanding  quite  as  much  as  it 
purifies  the  heart.  And  indeed  knowledge  is  not  more  girt  about  with 
power  than  goodness  is  with  wisdom. 

The  next  thing  in  the  training  of  one  who  is  to  become  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, will  be  for  him  to  form  principles  ;  for  without  these,  when  thrown 
on  the  sea  of  action,  he  will  be  without  rudder  and  compass.  They  are 
the  best  results  of  study.  Whether  it  is  history,  or  political  economy,  or 
ethics,  that  he  is  studying,  these  principles  are  to  be  the  reward  of  his  la- 
bor. A  principle  resembles  a  law  in  the  physical  world ;  though  it  can 
seldom  have  the  same  certainty,  as  the  facts,  which  it  has  to  explain  and 
embrace,  do  not  admit  of  being  weighed  or  numbered  with  the  same  ex- 
actness as  material  things.  The  principles  which  our  student  adopts  at 
fiorst  may  be  unsound,  may  be  insufficient,  but  he  must  not  neglect  to  form 
some ;  and  must  only  nourish  a  love  of  truth  that  will  not  allow  him  to 
hold  to  any,  the  moment  that  he  finds  them  to  be  erroneous. 

Much  depends  upon  the  temperament  of  a  man  of  business.  It  should 
be  hopeful,  that  it  may  bear  him  up  against  the  faintheartedness,  the  folly, 
the  &l9ehood,  and  the  numberless  discouragements  which  even  a  prosper- 
ous man  will  have  to  endure.  It  should  also  be  calm ;  for  else  he  may 
be  driven  wild  by  any  great  pressure  of  business,  and  lose  his  time,  and 
his  head,  in  rushing  from  one  unfinished  thing,  to  begin  something  else. 
Now  this  wished-for  conjunction  between  the  calm  and  the  hopeful  is  very 
rare.  It  is,  however,  in  every  man's  power  to  study  well  his  own  tern- 
perament,  and  to  provide  against  the  defects  in  it. 

A  habit  of  thinking  for  himself,  is  one  which  may  be  acquired  by  the 
solitary  student.  But  the  habit  of  deciding  for  himself,  so  indispensable 
for  a  man  of  business,  is  not  to  be  gained  by  study.  Decision  is  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  fully  exercised  until  it  is  actually  wanted.  You  cannot  play 
at  deciding.     You  must  have  realities  to  deal  with. 

It  is  true  that  the  formation  of  principles,  which  has  been  spoken  of 
before,  requires  decision ;  but  it  is  of  that  kind  which  depends  upon  de- 
liberate judgment :  whereas,  the  decision  which  is  wanted  in  the  world's 
business  must  ever  be  within  call,  and  does  not  judge  so  much  as  it  fore- 
sees and  chooses.  This  kind  of  decision  is  to  be  found  in  those  who  have 
been  thrown  early  on  their  own  resources,  or  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  great  freedom. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  course  of  study,  not  technical,  that 
would  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  a  man  of  business.  He  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  habit  of  reasoning  closely :  and,  to  insure  this,  there  is  hardly 
anything  better  for  him  than  the  study  of  geometry. 

In  any  course  of  study  to  be  laid  down  for  him^  something  like  univer- 
sality should  be  aimed  at,  which  not  only  makes  the  mind  a^le,  but  gives 
variety  of  information.     Such  a  system  will  make  him  acquainted  with 
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many  modes  of  tfaougbt,  widi  various  classes  of  fitcts,  and  will  enable  him 
to  understand  men  better. 

There  will  be  a  time  in  his  youth,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  well  spent 
in  those  studies  which  are  of  a  metaphysical  nature.  In  the  investigation 
ef  some  of  the  great  questions  of  philosophy,  a  breadth  and  a  tone  may  be 
given  to  a  man's  mode  of  thinking,  which  will  afterwards  be  of  signal  use 
to  him  in  the  business  of  everyday  life. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  description  of  the  technical  studies  for  a 
man  of  business ;  but  I  may  point  out  that  there  are  works  which  soften 
the  transition  from  the  schools  to  the  world,  and  which  are  particularly 
needed  in  a  system  of  education,  like  our  own,  consisting  of  studies  for 
the  most  part  remote  from  real  life.  These  works  are  such  as  tend  to 
give  the  student  that  interest  in  the  common  things  about  him,  which  he 
has  scarcely  ever  been  called  upon  to  feel.  They  show  how  imagination 
and  philosophy  can  be  woven  into  practical  wisdom.  Such  are  the  wri- 
tings of  Bacon.  His  lucid  order,  his  grasp  of  the  subject,  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  views,  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  greatest,  perhaps, 
that  has  ever  been  distinctly  given  out  by  any  uninspired  man,  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  his  purposes,  and  his  respect  for  anything  of  human  inter- 
est, render  Bacon's  works  unrivalled  in  their  fitness  to  form  the  best  men 
for  the  conduct  of  the  highest  affidrs. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  thing  studied,  as  the  manner  of  study. 
ing  it.  Our  student  is  not  intended  to  become  a  learned  man,  but  a  man 
of  business ;  not  a  *'  ftjll  man,"  but  a  '*  ready  man."  He  must  be  taucht 
to  arrange  and  express  what  he  knows.  For  this  purpose  let  him  employ 
himself  in  making  digests,  arranging  and  classi^ing  materials,  writing 
narratives,  and  in  deciding  upon  conflicting  evidence.  All  these  exercises 
require  method.  He  must  expect  that  his  early  attempts  will  be  clumsy  : 
he  begins,  perhaps,  by  dividing  his  subject  in  any  way  that  occurs  to  him, 
with  no  other  view  than  that  of  treating  separate  portions  of  it  separate- 
ly ;  he  does  not  perceive,  at  first,  what  things  are  of  one  kind,  and  what 
iX  another,  and  what  should  be  the  logical  order  of  their  following.  But 
from  such  rude  beginnings,  method  is  developed ;  and  there  is  ha^y  any 
degree  of  toil  for  which  he  would  not  be  compensated  by  such  a  result. 
He  wiU  have  a  sure  reward  in  the  clearness  of  his  own  views,  and  in  the 
fiu:ility  of  explaining  them  to  others.  People  bring  their  attentions  to  the 
man  who  fives  them  most  profit  for  it;  and  this  will  be  one  who  is  a  mas- 
ter of  method. 

Our  student  should  begin  soon  to  cultivate  a  fluency  in  writing — I  do  not 
mean  a  flow  of  words,  but  a  habit  of  expressing  his  thoughts  with  accuracy, 
with  brevity,  and  with  readiness ;  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice 
early  in  life.  You  find  persons  who,  from  neglect  in  this  part  of  their  edu- 
cation, can  express  themselves  briefly  and  accurately,  but  only  after  much 
care  and  labor.  And  again,  you  meet  with  others  who  cannot  express 
themselves  accurately  although  they  have  method  in  their  thoughts,  and 
can  write  with  feadiness ;  but  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  look  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  words ;  and  such  people  are  apt  to  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  indulging  in  a  great  mivny  words,  as  if  it  were  from  a 
sort  of  hope  that  some  of  them  might  be  to  the  purpose. 

In  the  style  of  a  man  of  business,  nothing  Is  to  be  aimed  at  but  plaimiess 
and  precision.  For  instance,  a  close  repetition  of  the  same  word  for  the 
iame  thing  need  not  be  avoided.    The  aversion  to  such  repetitions  may 
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be  carried  too  &r  in  all  kinds  of  writing.  In  literature,  however,  jou  are 
seldom  brought  to  account  for  misleading  people ;  bat  in  business  you  roaj 
soon  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  for  having  shunned  the  word  whi(^ 
would  exactly  have  expressed  your  meaning. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  better  than  by  endeavoring  to  describe  what 
sort  of  person  a  consummate  man  of  business  should  be. 

He  should  be  able  to  fix  his  attention  on  details,  and  be  ready  to  give 
every  kind  of  argument  a  hearing.  This  will  not  encumber  him,  for  he 
roust  have  been  pnu^ed  befcM-ehand  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect,  and 
be  strong  in  principles.  One  man  collects  materials  together,  and  there 
they  remain,  a  shapeless  heap ;  another,  possessed  of  method,  can  arrange 
what  he  has  collected ;  but  such  a  man  as  I  would  describe,  by  the  aid  of 
principles,  goes  fiurther,  and  builds  with  his  materials. 

He  should  be  courageous.  The  courage,  however,  required  in  civil 
affikirs,  is  that  which  belongs  rather  to  the  able  commander  than  the  mere 
soldier.     But  any  kind  of  courage  is  serviceable. 

Besides  a  stout  heart,  he  should  have  a  patient  temperament,  and  a 
vigorous  but  disciplined  imagination ;  and  then  he  will  plan  boldly,  and 
with  large  extent  of  view,  execute  calmly,  and  not  be  stretching  out  his 
hand  for  thbgs  not  yet  within  his  grasp.  He  will  let  opportunities  grow 
before  his  eyes  until  they  are  ripe  to  be  seized.  He  will  think  steadily 
over  possible  &Uure,  in  order  to  provide  a  remedy  or  a  retreat.  There 
will  be  the  strength  of  repose  alKmt  him. 

He  must  have  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  He  must  believe  in  the 
power  and  vitality  of  truth,  and  in  all  he  does  or  says,  should  be  anxious 
to  express  as  much  tnith  as  possible. 

His  feelinff  of  responsibility  and  love  of  truth  will  almost  inevitably  en- 
dow him  with  diligence,  accuracy  and  discreetness, — ^those  common-place 
requisites  for  a  good  man  of  business,  without  which  all  the  rest  may  never 
come  to  be  ^'  translated  into  action." 


MERCANTILE  LAW   CASES. 


PROMISSORY  NOTES. 


In  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  State  of  Mississippi,  November 
Term,  A.  D.  1844.    Payne,  Green  and  Wood,  w.  Baldwin,  Vail  and  Hufty. 
r    Chief  Justice  Sharkey  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Baldwin,  Vail  and  Hufty  instituted  this  suit  against  the  plaintiffs  in  error  on  two 

rmissory  notes,  each  for  the  sum  of  $6,283  76,  payable  at  the  Merchants'  Bank 
New  Orleans,  one  at  sixty,  and  the  other  at  nmety  days  from  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1839. 

The  jury  returned  a  special  verdict,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  two  notes  were 
made  on  the  4th  of  December,  1839,  by  James  Payne,  Abner  £.  Green,  and  Rob- 
ert Y.  Wood,  and  on  the  same  day  delivered  to  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Company, 
for  and  on  account  of  Payne ;  and  that  the  notes  were  discotmtetl  by  the  company 
under  their  banking  powers  on  the  same  day,  at  the  instance  of  Payne,  who  re- 
ceived the  proceeds,  and  the  company  became  thereby  the  holders  of  the  notes, 
which  were  presented  for  payment  at  maturity,  and  on  payment  being  refused, 
were  protested,  and  remain  unpaid.  The  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  being  tn- 
debtea  to  Baldwin,  Vail  and  Hufty,  on  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1841,  transferr^  to 
them  the  notes  in  payment  of  the  debt  If^  upon  these  facts,  the  law  was  for  the 
pUintiSs,  then  they  found  for  them,  but  if  the  Uiw  was  for  the  defendants,  then 
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tiiey  foand  for  tbem.  The  court  gave  jadgment  for  the  plaintHH,  and  the  defend- 
ants brought  up  the  case  by  writ  of  error,  and  the  eole  question  is,  had  the  bank, 
at  the  time  mentioned,  a  right  to  transfer  its  negotiable  securities,  in  the  face  of 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  previously  passed,  prohibiting  sech  a  transfer  ? 

The  lan^a^  of  the  prohibition  is  as  follows :  *^  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
an^  bank  in  this  State  to  transfer,  by  endorsement  or  otherwise,  any  note,  bill  re- 
ceivable, or  other  evidence  of  debt,  and  if  it  shall  appear  in  evidence  upon  the 
trial  of  any  acticm  upon  any  such  note,  bill  receivable,  or  other  evidence  of  debt, 
that  the  same  was  so  transferred,  the  same  shall  abate  upon  the  plea  of  the  de- 
fendant." This,  it  is  insisted,  is  in  violation  of  that  provision  in  tne  constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  declares  that  no  State  snail  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  therefore  void,  inasmuch  as  it  impairs  a  right  con- 
ferred upon  the  bank  bv  its  charter  to  transfer  promissory  notes. 

We  are  referred  to  the  adjudged  cases  on  this  subject,  beginning  with  the  great 
case  of  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward,  which  has  been  followed  by  others  of 
hi^h  authority,  all  holding  that  a  charter  of  a  private  corporation  is  a  contract 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  that  any  act  of  a  State  legislature 
which  abndgis,  alters,  or  materially  changes  anj  corporate  right  secured  by  the 
charter,  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  is  void,  as  being  repugnant  to  the 
constitution.  By  some  of  these  authorities,  a  bank  is  held  to  be  a  corporation  of 
this  description.  If  the  correctness  of  this  doctrine  rested  alone  on  fxwitive  au- 
thority, it  would  be  rashness  at  this  dav  to  question  it ;  but  it  commands  the  en- 
tire approbation  of  judicial  reason,  and  deserves  to  be  venerated  for  its  purity. 
Legislation  which  impairs  chartered  rights,  is  not  only  at  war  with  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  but  is  repuraant  to  a  similar  provision  in  our  State  con- 
stitution, and  'on  that  account  would  be  inoperative.  But  if  both  these  instra^ 
ments  were  silent  as  to  the  power  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  such  legis- 
lation is  essentially  repugnant  to  the  protective  spirit  of  a  well  organized  govern- 
ment In  a  government  like  ours,  such  power  is  totally  out  of  the  ran^e  of  le- 
gislative authority.  We  are  governed  by  a  constitution  which  is  a  limit  to  the 
exercise  of  power,  and  by  which  certain  great  principles  are  excepted  out  of  the 
general  powers  of  legislation.  No  one  can  be  deprived  ^f  his  life,  liberty  or  pro[^ 
erty,  but  by  due  course  of  law ;  and  the  spirit  of  this  provision  extends,  undoubt- 
edly, to  franchises  granted  to  a  body  corporate.  ' 

Uovemment  is  designed  for  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people ;  for  their  se- 
cnri^  in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  right  they  may  have  acauired  ;  and  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  right  has  been  acquired  bv  grant  from  the  State  or  from  an  in- 
dividual. The  State  must  observe  ^ood  faith  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  she  can 
no  more  withdraw  what  she  has  granted  than  can  an  Individual,  unless  she  has 
reserved  the  power  to  do  so.  She  may  grant  upon  condition  express  or  implied, 
and  the  right  may  be  forfeited ;  but  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  Tlie  par- 
liament of  Great  Britam  claims  to  be  omnipotent,  and  may  possess  the  rij^ht  to 
annul  corporate  rights ;  but  it  does  not  exercise  it  Our  constitutional  provisions 
were  designed  as  checks  against  the  exercise  of  any  power  which  is  destructive 
of  private  vested  rights. 

A  bank  charter  is  as  good  an  example  of  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  die 
constitution,  as  an^  that  could  be  dven.  The  State  either  voluntarily  tenders,  or 
grants  on  the  application  of  individuals,  it  is  immaterial  which,  individuality  and 
immortality  to  an  artificial  or  legal  person,  and  confers  upon  it  certain  powers,  on 
the  condition  of  acceptance  and  investment,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  charter.  When  it  is  accepted  and  acted  under,  the  privileges  se- 
cured or  granted,  are  irrevocable ;  as  much  so  as  if  the  grant  had  been  maSe  to  a 
private  individual ;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  benefit  to  the  State  is  actual 
or  ideal ;  it  may  even  prove  injurious ;  but  this  will  not  alter  the  irrevocability  of 
the  contract    The  State  mu^t  always  keep  its  profiered  faith. 

This  being  the  law,  then,  there  is  but  one  point  left  to  determine ;  and  that  is, 
has  there  been  an  infraction  of  chartered  rights  7  Has  the  obligation  of  the  c(n- 
tract  with  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  been  impaired  ?  If  so,  the  act  is 
void.    But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  rights  granted  have  not  been  impaired,  the  act 
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is  valid.  We  cannot  declare  an  act  void  unless  there  has  been  a  palpable  viols- 
tion  of  a  constitutional  provision.  It  will  not  do  that  by  possible  coDStniction ;  it 
may  conflict  with  tlie  constitntion  because  a  construction  which  produces  coofiie- 
tion  is  to  be  avoided,  if  any  other  can  be  fairly  given. 

It  Is  said  the  powers  of  this  bank  are  co-extensive  with  those  of  any  bank  in 
the  State,  under  a  general  provision  in  the  supplement,  which  anthorized  the  com- 
pany to  "  exercise  all  the  usual  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  banking,  which 
are  permitted  to  banking  institutions  in  this  State."  As  it  possesses  all  uie  pow- 
ers of  any  other  bank,  the  charter  of  the  Planters'  Bank  is  resorted  to  as  best 
showing  what  these  powers  are ;  bjr  the  6th  section  of  which  it  is  declared  that 
the  bank  shall  be  "  able  and  capable  in  law  to  have,  possess,  receive,  retain  and  en- 
joy to  themselves  and  their  successors,  lands,  rents,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
floods,  chattels,  and  efl^cts  of  what  kind  soever,  nature  and  quality,  not  exceeding 
m  the  whole,  six  millions  of  dollars,  including  the  capital  stock,  and  the  same  to 
grant,  demise,  alien,  or  dispjose  of,  for  the  good  of  said  bank."  It  is  under  this 
section  that  express  power  is  claimed  to  transfer  notes.  The  17th  section  ocm- 
fere  power  to  receive  money  on  deposit,  to  discount  bills  of  exchange,  and  notes, 
to  make  loans,  &c.,  but  is  silent  as  to  the  power  to  transfer  notes,  ai|p  we  are  now 
to  determine  whether  counsel  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  power  was  conferred 
by  the  6Ui  section. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  as  rather  remarkable  is,  tiiat  the  power  to  trans- 
fer notes  is  claimed  under  a  section  which  does  not  even  authorize  the  bank  to 
take  notes,  unless  it  be  a  very  remote  implication.  The  6th  section  never  was  de- 
signed to  perform  such  an  office.  This  oecomes  manifest  when  we  follow  up  the 
e&Tter,  and  find,  in  a  subsequent  section,  an  express  provision  authorizing  them 
to  discount  notes  or  bills.  But,  say  the  counsel,  notes  are  ^'  effects"  and  the  power 
to  dispose  of  effects,  is  equivalent  to  a  power  to  assign  notes.  The  word  ^  e&cts," 
is  veiy  comprehensive  in  its  signification,  it  is  true ;  but  when  we  come  to  construe 
the  words  of  a  law,  we  must  look  at  the  context  to  arrive  at  their  true  meaning. 
When  we  come  to  do  this,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  legislature,  m 
QSfiig  the  word  *^  effects,"  had  no  idea  that  they  were  refi[ulating  the  transfer  and 
ownership  of  promissory  notes.  To  discount  notes  and  hills  is  the  principal  bu- 
siness of  a  bank,  and  being  so,  the  legislature  was  specific  in  grantmg  authority 
to  do  so.  Would  it  not  seem  like  very  awkward  legislation,  in  creatm^  a  bank, 
to  leave  it  with  only  a  general  power  to  take  "  effects,"  and  to  dispose  ofthem  for 
the  good  of  the  bank  7  It  would,  and  hence  we  fairly  conclude  that,  in  this  in- 
stance^  the  6th  section  had  reference  only  to  the  property  of  the  lyink,  and  not  to 
its  choses  in  action,  or,  more  properly,  to  its  notes. 

But  there  are  other  con^derations  which  are  entitled  to  more  weight.  We  are 
informed  that  a  corporation  possesses  only  those  powers  or  properties  which  the 
charter  of  its  creation  confers  upon  it,  either  expressly,  or  as  incidental  to  its  very 
existence. — ^Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward.  The  incidental  or  implied  powers 
must  not  be  construed  to  embrace  eveiythin^.  They  are,  at  most,  only  sucn  pow- 
ers as  are  essentially  necessair  to  enable  the  corporation  to  fulfil  its  destiny ;  to 
do  those  things  which  it  may  do  by  express  permission.  Such  powers,  it  may  be 
presumed,  were  intended  to  be  conferred :  they  are  implied  from  those  which  are 
granted.  In  order  to  ascertain,  then,  what  has  been  granted,  we  must  look  to  the 
grant  solely ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  keep  out  of  view  the  general  provisions  of  the 
uiw,  and  consider  the  grant  as  though  no  such  movision  existed.  The  ri^t  to 
transfer  notes  is  claimcKl  under  the  doarter.  In  England,  notes  received  their  ne- 
gotiable character  from  4  and  5  Anne ;  before  that  time  they  were  not  assignable  ; 
It  being  a  creneral  principle  in  common  law  that  choses  in  action  were  not  assign- 
able. Wiui  us  they  denve  their  character  and  negotiability  from  a  statute  which 
declares  that  all  bonds,  notes,  dLc.,  may  be  assigned  by  endorsement,  and  the  en- 
dorsee may  maintain  an  acti<m  in  his  own  name,  and  recover,  subject,  howev<ff, 
to  oSets  acquired  before  notice  of  transfer.  H.  H.  Dig.  373.  Now  let  us  sweep 
this  statute  from  the  statute  book,  and  suppose  that  no  such  law  had  ever  existed  ; 
could  any  one  imagine,  in  such  a  case,  that  this  bank  charter  made  notes  negotia- 
te by  endorsement,  and  enabled  the  holder  to  sue  in  his  own  name  and  recover  ? 
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Does  it  peHorm  the  offiee  of  the  statate  of  Anne  and  of  oor  own  statute,  and  en^ 
ble  the  bank,  in  the  legal  and  mercantile  sense  of  the  tenn,  to  assign  its  notes  by 
endorsement  ?  To  these  questions  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  in  the 
negative.  If  notes  are  negotiable  under  this  charter,  they  may  be  negotiated  so 
as  to  deprive  the  maker  of  nis  offsets,  for  it  contains  no  provision  for  him.  This 
right  is  secured  to  him  alone  by  the  general  law  providing  for  the  negotiation  df 
paper.  Yet  I  suppose  no  one  would  contend  that  ofisets  acquired  against  the 
rank,  before  notice  of  assignment,  would  not  be  available  against  the  note  in  the 
hands  of  any  holder.  Then,  I  apprehend,  that  the  counsel  are  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  charter  gives  express  authority  to  assign  notes.  If  the  bank  has 
such  power,  it  must,  in  some  shape  or  other,  derive  it  from  the  genera]  law  regu- 
lating this  subject ;  for  we  cannot  say  that  the  right  to  dispose  cf  effects  conters 
any  right  to  endorse  a  note  so  as  to  enable  the  endorsee  to  maintain  an  action  in 
his  own  name.  The  right  to  dispose  of  effects,  is  a  right  which  was  always  en- 
joyed by  every  individual ;  and  yet  statutes,  specially  framed  for  the  purpose,  have 
been  thought  necessary,  both  in  England  anu  America,  to  enable  the  payee  of  a 
note  to  transfer  it.  But  it  is  also  insisted  that,  independently  of  the  grant  to  this 
corporation,  it  is  incident  to  it,  at  common  law,  to  have  a  capacity  to  purchase  and 
alien  lands  and  chattiels.  That  is  true,  if  by  law  the  property  may  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed of.  The  jus  disponendi  is  an  incident  to  property ;  it  is  not  an  incident  to 
the  corporate  rights  in  that  broad  and  unqualified  sense  contended  for.  The  au- 
thority given  to  this  bank  to  dispose  of  the  property  which  it  was  authorised  to 
acquire,  was  mere  superero^tion ;  it  had  the  power  without  the  grant  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  has  with  it,  tor  the  charter  gives  nothing  but  a  eeneral  authority. 
But  the  power  to  hold  and  dispose  of  property,  only  enables  tne  corporation  to 
take  it  with  all  its  inducements,  and  so  to  dispose  of  it.  The  jus  disponendi  is 
regulated  by  the  ^neral  laws  of  the  State,  as  well  in  reference  to  corporations  as 
to  individuals,  unless,  by  an  express  grant,  their  property  is  exempt  from  the  oper- 
ation of  these  laws ;  or,  unless  providing  another  ample  mode,  the  legislature 
should  so  plainly  indicate  an  intention  to  make  an  exemption,  as  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter beyond  a  doubt  This  charter  grants  no  independent  or  distinct  power  to  dis- 
pose of  property.  It  gives  the  power  to  hold  property  and  dispose  of  it,  but  it  is 
silent  as  to  the  mode  of  disposition.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  must  be  disposed 
of  according  to  the  general  law.  All  that  was  meant  by  the  grant  of  power  to 
dispose  of  property,  was  to  give  that  power,  if  by  law  the  property  was  in  its  char- 
acter alienable  or  vendable ;  and  this,  too,  is  the  extent  of  the  common  law  power. 
In  this  respect,  the  corporations  stand  precisely  on  a  footing  wiUi  natural  persons ; 
they  cannot  sell  that  which  is  illegal  to  sell,  or  which  is  not  transferable  from 
one  to  another.  And  in  selling  that  which  may  by  law  be  disposed  of,  the  gene- 
ral law  must  be  followed.  The  right  to  diepoM  of  it  must  depend  upon  the  law 
of  the  property.  As  these  laws  are  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  the 
corporation  cannot  claim  exemption  from  the  effects  of  these  alterations,  unless, 
by  express  stipulation,  the  legislature  has  consented  to  grant  such  exemption. 
These  changes  cannot  affect  vested  rights,  of  course ;  but  uiey  are  binding  on  the 
corporation  mall  subsequent  transactions.  Suppose  this  corporation  were  selling 
its  real  estate ;  would  it  not  follow  the  law  of  conveyance  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
of  making  the  conveyance  7  Surely  it  would ;  because  the  charter  gives  it  no 
power  to  conve/in  any  other  way.  Could  it  convey  in  fee  tail  ?  It  could  not; 
because  it  has  no  grant  of  exemption  from  the  general  law.  Private  property 
may  be  appropriated  to  public  uses  on  just  compensation  made.  Could  it  be  said 
that  the  corporation,  because  the  charter  authorized  it  to  hold  property,  was  ex- 
enipt  from  this  provision  7  The  bank,  then,  holds  its  property  subject  to  such  ex- 
actions, restrictions,  or  incidents,  as  are  imposed  by  law  on  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals, unless  they  are  removed  by  the  charter.  This  corporation  nas  power  to 
take  promissory  notes.  Negotiability  is  a  quality  attached  to  notes  by  law,  not 
by  the  charter.  It  does  not  constitute  an  essential  ingredient  in  a  note.  It  does 
not  strengthen  the  contract  between  the  maker  and  the  payee,  nor  does  it  consti- 
tote  any  part  of  that  contract.  And  as  it  was  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  corpo- 
ration solely  under  the  general  law,  it  was  one  which  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  repeal  of  that  law.    The  charter  gires  them  no  guaranty  that  the  kw  should 
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not  be  repealed.  It  was  a  subject  over  which  the  legislatare  had  entire  contrd 
when  the  charter  was  granted,  and  this,  like  all  other  subjects,  is  still  subject  to 
their  control,  unless  a  clear  and  positive  restriction  has  been  imposed.  The  power 
of  the  legislature  is  not  to  be  taken  away  by  construction.  If  the  charter  had 
granted  power  to  assign  these  notes  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  maintain  an 
action  in  his  own  name,  then  the  right  would  have  been  beyond  the  control  of  the 
legislature.  Or  if  this  was  a  power  essentially  important  to  enable  the  bank  to 
carry  on  its  business,  and  necessarily  implied  by  the  charter,  then  the  questkm 
would  be  different ;  but  it  is  not  It  may  be  very  convenient  for  a  bank  to  trans- 
fer its  securities ;  but  certainly  such  power  is  not  essential  to  its  existence,  or  to 
its  capacity  to  do  banking  business.  A  contract  is  not  impaired  in  its  obligation 
unless  some  right  and  privilege  which  has  been  granted  has  been  defeated  or 
abridged.  The  legislature  did  not  take  from  promissory  notes  an  incident  which 
they  had  previously  given  them.  The  substance  of  the  note  itself  was  not 
changed,  and  the  charter  does  not  guarantee  to  the  corporation  that  such  notes 
should  remain  negotiable.  As  well  might  it  be  insisted  that  the  whole  code  of 
laws,  with  regard  to  property,  was  unchangeable  as  to  the  property  of  this  corpo- 
ration ;  that  taxes  should  not  be  increased,  or  imposed  on  any  article  that  was  not 
then  taxable. 

These  views  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  the  Providence  Bank  vs.  BiUings  &.  Petman.  4  Peters,  614. 
The  bank  insisted  that  it  was  exempt  from  the  operation  of  a  law  subsequently 
passed,  imposing  a  tax  on  bank  stock.  It  was  held  that  the  taxing  power  was 
important  to  the  government,  and  that  nothing  but  an  express  exemption  wooM 
exonerate  property  of  the  bank  from  the  geneiral  power  of  the  legislature  to  im- 
pose taxes  oa  it.  This  may  be  said  with  truth  of  all  the  legitimate  subjects  of 
le^slation ;  they  are  important  to  the  government,  some,  it  is  true,  more  so  than 
others ;  and  we  cannot  assume  that  any  branch  of  it  has  been  abandoned,  without 
an  express  declaration  to  that  effect  **  The  power  of  legislation,"  said  the  Su- 
preme Court,  "and  consequently  of  taxation,  operates  on  Si\  persons  and  property 
belonging  to  the  body  politic.  This  is  the  original  principle  which  has  its  founda^ 
tion  in  society  itself.  It  is  granted  by  all,  fur  the  benefit  of  all.  It  resides  in  gov- 
ernment as  a  part  of  itself,  and  need  not  be  reserved  when  property  of  any  descrip- 
tion, or  the  right  to  use  it  in  any  manner,  is  mnted  to  individuals  or  corporate 
bodies.'*  Another  portion  of  the  opinion  in  the  case  referred  to,  which  was  de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  wiU  apply  to  the  present  case  with  still  greater 
force.  "  The  great  object  of  an  incorporation  is  to  bestow  the  character  and  prop- 
erties of  individuality  on  a  collective  and  changing  body  of  men.  This  capacity 
is  always  given  to  such  a  body.  And  nrivileges  which  may  exempt  it  from  the 
burthens  common  to  individuals  do  not  now  necessarily  from  the  charter,  but  must 
be  expressed  in  it,  or  they  do  not  exist."  For  this  corporation  is  claimed  a  privi- 
lege— ^the  privilege  of  exemption  from  legislative  action,  one  of  the  legitimate 
subjects  of  legislation.  Such  a  privilege  is  not  expressed  in  the  charter,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  exist.  They  claim  that  the  law  regulating  the  negotiabilifr 
of  promissorv  notes  shall  remain  as  it  stood  when  the  charter  was  given.  The  al- 
teration of  the  law  does  not  deprive  the  corporation  of  any  grant^  franchise ;  it 
does  not  take  away  from  it  any  of  its  propertv  or  effects ;  it  does  not  impair  the 
obligation  of  any  contract  that  had  been  made.  The  assiffnm^t  of  a  note  is  a 
new  contract,  the  power  to  make  which  was  derived  from  die  law ;  and  the  new 
law  simply  takes  this  power  from  the  corporation.  It  amounts,  at  most,  to  a  mere 
modification  of  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  a  promissory  note,  leaving  the  corpo- 
ration full  power  to  use  their  notes  according  to  then*  legal  efiect  The  obliga- 
tion of  the  contract,  in  this  instance,  is  the  duty  the  State  is  under  to  secure  to 
the  corporation  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  that  was  granted ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the 
obligation  that  the  State  should  withdraw  its  power  of  legislating  on  proper  sqIh 
jects  for  legislative  action,  because  by  such  legislation  a  particular  kind  of  propt- 
er^, which  the  corporation  may  hold,  may  be  rendered  less  useful  to  it 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  the  law  on  the  special  verdict  was  for  the  defend- 
ants, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  pleadings  whicn  can  change  the  judgment 

Judgment  reversed,  and  judgment  for  the  defendants. 
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THB  OSOP  SSlSOir-^KBTHSW  OF  FOREraif  AKD  BOVX  XASKXTS — OONSUMPnON  OF  FRODUCB— COT* 
TOlf  CSOn — SPIOULATIOira  OP  TIHCXNT  IfOLTB — AJUUTAL  OF  FLOUR  AlfD  WHEAT  AT  TIDB- 
WATIR-^FKXCB  Of  FLOUR  IN  NEW  TORX^EZFORT  OF  BRRAD-rFVFFS  FROM  THE  FORT  OF  HRW 
YORK,  1845-46 — MEUCAlf  WAR — COITDITION  OF  HEW  YORK  BAKXS — IMFORTS  AJTD  DUTIE^^ 

oorrojr  statistics  of  the  united  states,  for  1645-46 — exports,  receifts,  stocks,  etc., 

FOR  ALL  THE  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1845-46  AND  1844-45 — SALES  OF  COTTON  IN 
NEW  YORK— FRIGES — FEUOHT— EXCHANtfE — IMPORT  OF  COTTON  INTO  NEW  YORK— STATE  OP 
TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN — IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  JAN.  5  TO  /ULY  5— LEADINO 
FEATURES  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND — ^PROSPECTS  OP  BUSINESS,  ETC 

The  month  of  September  commences  the  business  of  the  crop  year.*  It  is  the 
season  when  the  new  crops  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  markets,  and 
when  the  operatk>ns  of  large  dealers  begin  to  be  regulated  by  the  probable  extent 
of  the  raw  prodactions  and  the  prospective  demand  for  their  consumption.  In 
the  present  state  of  commerce  throughout  the  world,  the  most  important  point  of 
consideration  has  come  to  be,  the  state  of  the  harvest  of  Great  Britain ;  not  only 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  wants  of  that  country  in  times  of  deficient  har- 
vests, but  by  reason  of  the  collateral  influences  it  has  been  wont  to  exert  upon 
the  finances  of  the  world,  as  well  as  upon  the  consumptioi^  of  raw  produce  less 
necessary  to  human  existence  than  is  that  of  food.  England  occupied  up  to  late 
yeftn  the  position  of  manufacturer  for  the  world,  and  consequently  that  of  the 
largest  buyer  of  raw  produce.  The  internal  consumption  of  that  produce  de« 
pended  upon  the  cheapness  of  food,  through  which,  the  masses  of  the  people  could 
bestow  a  portion  of  their  earnings  upon  the  purchase  of  clothing.  The  external 
aales  of  j^itish  manufactures  turned  for  the  most  part  upon  British  credits,  on 
the  ability  to  extend  which,  depended  the  quantities  of  goods  which  near  and  dis- 
tant markets  could  take.  Thus  both  the  home  and  foreign  markets  turned  upon 
the  crops,  because  the  deamess  of  food,  which  prevented  the  home  consumption 
of  goods,  induced  the  import  of  foreign  grain,  which  under  the  restrictive  system 
was  tp  be  paid  for  in  coin,  the  export  of  which  for  that  purpose  undermined  those 
credits  necessary  to  the  extended  export  of  the  surplus  manufactures  to  those 
countries  where  capital  was  scarce.  There  was  nothing  in  com  which  naturally 
required  that  it  should  be  paid  for  in  specie  exclusively,  but  that  result  grew  out 
of  the  absurd  commercial  regulations  of  the  government  A  regular  annual  im- 
port of  com,  like  any  other  article,  would  induce  a  reciprocal  trade  to  be  paid  for 
in  goods.  When,  however,  the  laws  were  so  contrived,  that  in  certain  years  a 
total  prohibition  of  the  import  of  grain  should  take  place,  and  the  trade  with  corn- 
growing  countries  annihilated,  it  followed  that  a  sudden  renewal  of  the  trade  hi 
case  of  necessity  on  one  side,  required  payment  to  be  made  in  coin.  The  high 
price  of  com,  which  required  the  hnport,  crushed  the  home  trade,  while  the  ex- 
port of  specie  in  payment  collapsed  the  credits  on  which  the  general  export  trade 
depended.  The  countries  most  intimately  connected  by  commerce  with  Eng- 
land, felt  the  influence  of  these  vicissitudes  in  the  greatest  degree.  To  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  particular,  where  a  large  interest,  composing  the  staple  of  eight 
States  of  the  Union,  depended  for  its  value  upon  the  price  obtamed  for  it  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  the  commercia]  interests  hung  in  a  great  degree  upon  those  credits 
based  upon  the  value  of  money  in  London,  the  state  of  the  English  harvest  was 
matter  of  great  solicitude.  A  bad  harvest  was  the  cause  of  unalloyed  evil,  be" 
cause  the  sudden  operations  of  the  sliding  scale  threw  into  the  hands  of  Eun^^ean 
dealers  the  supply  of  the  deficient  grain.  In  the  past  two  or  three  years,  how* 
ever,  elements  have  been  called  into  existence  which  have  materially  changed  the 
connection  with,  and  influence  of  the  English  harvest  upon  commercial  credits. 
These  have  been,  the  growing  up  of  a  reciprocal  trade  between  England  and  corn- 
growing  countries,  by  means  of  which  the  demand  for  specie  has  been  so  far 
changed,  that  a  great  influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  England  has  taken  place 
simultaneously  with  an  extended  import  of  food.  2d.  Events  have  materially 
curtailed  the  dependence  of  the  Ameriaan  import  trade  upon  English  credits* 
3d.  The  modification  of  the  com  laws  has  insured  a  continuance  in  England  of 
low  prices  for  food,  on  which  the  health  of  the  home  market  depends,  while  it  has 
operated,  conjomtly  with  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  food  on  the  conti* 
nent,  to  throw  the  supply  of  the  English  deficits  upon  the  United  States.  In  fbr- 
meryears,a  short  harvest  in  England  caused  a  sudden  pressure  upon  all  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  affiiirs  of  the  Union,  a  fall  in  cotton,  and  serious  losses  to 
the  planters,  checkmg  the  whole  internal  trade  of  the  Union,  without  of^ng  any 
advantage  to  oflset  these  evils.  Under  the  modified  laws,  the  effect  now  is  only 
to  enhance  for  American  farm  produce  a  demand  sufficient  to  insure  a  continu- 
ance of  low  prices  i|i  England,  and  uninterrupted  health  of  the  English  home 
trade,  sustaining  an  undiminished  demand  for  cotton,  by  which  prices  are  sup- 
ported. That  is  to  say,  the  export  of  several  millions  of  farm  produce  from  the 
Western  States,  saves  to  the  southern  planters  several  miUions  in  the  value  of 
their  cotton.  A  short  harvest  in  England,  although  a  calamity  to  the  world,  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  special  benefit  to  the  United  States.  The  new  harvests  of  the 
United  States  are  about  to  come  forward  this  year  to  supply  the  deficit.  The  cot- 
ton crop  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  as  a  short  one.  Some  have  placed  it 
as  low  as  1,600,000  bales,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  army  and  boll-worms  attacking  the  plant  at  a  much  earlier  period 
of  its  age  than  usual.  These  accounts  are,  however,  always  to  be  received  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  the  product  may  not,  including  Texas,  fall  below  2,0(K),000 
bales.  Symptoms  of  speculation,  based  upon  the  short  crops,  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, but  checked  by  the  state  of  the  harvest  in  England,  the  efilect  of  which 
has  heretofore  been  to  diminish  consumption.  The  fearful  lesson  taught  by  the 
year  1839,  has  yet  its  influence  upon  the  trade.  The  example  of  the  speculations 
of  Vincent  Nolte  is  yet  before  the  eyes  of  many  dealers.  That  remarkable  per- 
son described  in  a  circular  under  date  of  September,  1839,  the  state  of  the  cotton 
market,  as  follows: — 

"  After  eighteen  years  of  successive  and  uninterrupted  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  a  sudden  decline,  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  and  equally 
Budaen  rise  of  the  value  of  money,  from  3}  to  10  and  12  per  cent,  protected  by  a 
most  precipitate  and  unexpected  abolition  of  the  act  against  usury — all  this  in  the 
short  space  of  four  or  five  mobths,  are  events  which  no  human  forecast  could  have 
embraced  in  the  most  exaggerated  anticipations  of  possible  contingencies." 

These  were,  however,  the  natural  and  legitimate  eflects  of  a  sudden  faQure  of 
the  English  harvest,  heightened  in  effect  by  the  extent  of  that  fiailure.    When,  in 
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die  fan  of  1838,  the  estfmatee  of  the  ehort  crop  of  1838-9  began  tp  excite  specu- 
lation, six  years  had  elapsed  since  any  considerable  importations  of  grain  had 
^been  made  into  England,  and  sufficient  consideration  was  by  no  means  paid  to  the 
«fi^t8  of  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  harvest  The  year  1839  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  imports  of  grain  ever  known,  and  hence  that  great  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton  which  Mr.  Nolte  estimated  at  80  per  cent  The  immense 
sums  of  specie  sent  out  of  the  country  for  payment,  produced  a  financial  crisis 
which  wajs  felt  in  every  country  where  credit  had  become  an  instrument  of  com- 
merce. The  influence  of  this  disastrous  harvest  upon  the  cotton  crop,  had  not 
been  duly  estimated  by  those  whose  operations  in  cotton  reached  so  ruinous  a 
magnitude.  It  is  probable  that  under  the  new  state  of  things  such  an  event  could 
never  occur  again — so  large  a  demand  for  food  could  never  agam  £edl  so  sudd^y 
on  mai^ets  requiring  gold  only  in  pajrment— nor  could  a  deficient  crop  afiect  the 
consumption  of  goods  to  so  disastrous  an  extent  The  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  United  States,  which  had  then  been  checked  by  seveM 
years  of  extraordinary  speculation,  has  since  progressed  in  a  most  unparalleled 
manner,  and  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  limitless  extension.  /The  htghest  auth(»^^ 
ity  of  the  West,  states  that  wheat  can  be  deb'vered  in  sacks,  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  la^es,at  16  cents  per  bushel,  which  would  make  a  price  of  40  cents  in  New 
York,  or,  allowing  a  large  margin,  50  cents  per  bushel  free  on  board,  which  would 
be  equal  to  195.  sterling  per  quarter,  and  this  in  quantities  which  can  scarcely  be 
limited.  The  price  at  Odessa  has  not  been  less  than  235.  per  quarter,  during  the 
past  year,  and  has  been  as  high  as  35s.  The  average  in  the  north  of  Europe  has 
been  455.,  or  $1  20  cents  per  bushel.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
the  efiSsct  of  demand  upon  supply,  was  seen  last  year  in  the  receipts  of  flour  and 
wheat,  expressed  in  barrels  of  flour,  at  tide-water  on  the  Hudson,  as  follows  :^ 
▲aanriL  or  flodk  amv  wheat  it  Tn>£-wATKX,  axd  value  uf  nsw  Yoax,  movthlt,  xx« 

FRBSSBD  Uf  BABRELS  OF  FLOUB. 

1844.  184i. 

Bbtt.  Prk«.  Value.               Bbli.  Price.  Va]M. 

April, 66,097  84  62J  t305,698  199,976  $4  62|  $924,889 

May 368,561  4  62*  1,704,.595  402,070  4  50  1,809,315 

June...... 297,278  4  31^  1,281,268  234,879  4  62J  1,086,315 

JSly,. 306,980  4  31^  1,223,033  204,301  4  3H  881,048 

August, 256,880  4  18^  1,075,685  195,041  4  81i  938,147 

September, 361,012  4  37^  1,654,028  327,141  4  81*  1,573,548 

October, 427,396  4  81*  1,789,721  541,686  6  25  3,385,537 

November, 443,663  4  68|  2,080,784  822,475  7  00  5,764,325 

Total,...    2,527,866     94  44   911^214,862     2,927,569     (5  58  $16,153,124 

Up  to  the  close  of  September,  it  will  be  observed,  the  quantity  brought  down 
on  the  canals  was  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  that  was  taken  as  prima 
fade  evidence  of  duninished  production,  when,  in  fact,  it  grew  entirely  out  of  the 
indisposition  to  forward,  at  low  prices,  to  a  limited  market.  In  September,  the 
English  news  produced  excitement,  and  immediately  the  receipts  began  to  swell, 
until  in  Noven^ier  they  were  double  those  of  the  same  month  in  the  previous  year. 
The  high  price  called  forth  immense  quantRies  tliat  were  not  jsupposed  to  exist. 
The  New  York  market  has  been  active  since  January.  The  following  is  a  table  of 
the  monthly  exports  of  bread-stufis  from  the  port  of  New  York,  with  the  prices  of 
flour: — 
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CEFOBT  OP  BREAD-STUFra  FEOM  THB  FOKT  09  MW  TOBK. 

184S.  184S. 

Wheat  Corn.  Floor.  Price  floar.    Wheat  Com.        Floor.  Tr.ilavr., 

hiuh.  hosh.        bblt.  bosh.  ho^         bbU.                       ^ 

January^ 13,370  13»316  (4  87      46,591  112,607    69,613  (5  63^ 

February,. 7,247      6,388  4  87J      9,276  201,220    41,153       5  50 

March, „ 18,703  14,656  4  75      25.813  10,581    37,159      5  50 

April, 1,600  20.084  17,122  4  68      64,339  17,444    64,497       5  87 

May, 6,672  24,781  4  62J    51,053  92,756    70,633       4  50 

Juue,.^ 7,190  27,351  4  68    125,816  95,089  131,027       4  06 

July,. 3,902  4,702  21.495  4  31     100,780  26,259  102,550      4  18 

August, 400  6,118  504)72  4  75}    99,664  7^1    77,586       4  00 

Total, 5,902    84,086  175,381  523,332    563,187  594,211 

Increase, 517,430    479.101  418,830 

The  exports  of  flour  alone,  are  near  $2,000,000  in  value,  in  excess  of  the  same 
period  last  year ;  and  in  September,  a  renewed  activity  in  the  export  demand  ad* 
vanced  prices  to  $4  50  a  $5.  Notwithstanding  the  large  receipts  that  have  already 
come  forward,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  rise  in  prices  this  fall  may  stimulate  a 
much  farther  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  supply  before  the  closing  ef  the  canals. 
The  export  of  flour  from  New  Orleans  to  foreign  ports,  has  increased  220,000 
barrels  over  last  year,  and  of  com,  640,000  bushels.  These  large  and  increasing 
exports  of  produce  must  add  wealth  to  the  Western  States,  not  only  by  the  direct 
amount  of  the  sales,  but  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  whole  production  caused 
by  sending  so  great  a  surplus  out  of  the  market.  The  trade  is  getting  into  a  cur- 
rent, which  must  run  broader  and  deeper,  with  increasing  volume,  from  year  to 
year.  The  southern  and  western  interests  come  thus  mutually  to  support  each 
other  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  increaiied  prosperity  of  both  is  the  guarantee 
of  a  renewed  impulse  to  manufacturing  industry. 

In  the  aspect  of  ai&irs  for  the  future,  there  appears  nothing  in  view  to  check  a 
(season  of  most  unexampled  commercial  prosperity,  with  the  exception  of  political 
laffiiirs  growing  out  of  the  Mexican  war.  This  unhappy  strife,  and  the  uncer- 
Itainty  which  attends  its  duration,  hangs  like  an  incubus  over  the  market,  para« 
^lyzing  enterprise,  and  retarding  the  growth  of  commercial  confidence.  Its  influ- 
,  ence  has  been  manifest  upon  the  movements  of  the  New  York  banks,  in  a  cur- 
]  tailment  of  their  credits,  as  indicated  in  the  quarterly  returns  as  follows  :-^ 

I                                 IMMEDIATE  MEANS   AND  LIABILITISS  OF  THB  NEW   YORE  BANKS. 

!  ImmeduUeliab*t.     Nov.,  1843.  Auy.,  1844.  Feb.,  1845.  Nov..  1845.  Feb.,  1846.  May  1846.  Aiig..l&f6. 

.  Depofltt^ 137,380.100  938,757.133  935,976.246  93I.773.Q9l  $29,654,401  $30,868,337  928, 110,553 

,  NeitcirculaUon,..     13,953,045    la,349,205    16.196,394  19.366  377    18,407,733    18  409,977    ]5.537,4SS 

'   Duebankt, 4941.414      7,744,118     3816.258  '3,296349      4,662,073      3.973,658      5.366.583 

'   Canal  Fund 1,157.203      1,210,794      1,607,573  1.581.330        896343        646,328        433,715 

,    United  States,....       1,645.320      3,674,171        700,064  3.003.649      3.580,711      3.493,623     3,115,640 

Total, $48,076,143  956,735,410  $48,236,538  $50,020,506  $56,301,761  $56,391,963  $51,463,916 

Speele, $11,503,780  $10,161,974   $633,236    $8,884,545  $8,361,383    $8,361,383    98673,30$ 

Cash  items, 3,103,856      4.916,863      4,839.886      5,947,585     6,370,302     5839.700      4,9414eU 

Total, $14,605,645  $15,106,836  $1 1.733.132  $14,832,130  $14,731,685  $14,011  394  $13,614,530 

Loans. 61,514.149    71.643.929    66.883,008    74.780  435    71.897.580    73,591,431     68,693.486 

Excess  of  lUblUty,    33,479,607    41,636,574    36,493.406    44.188,476    41,470,071    43.380,678     37.849.388 

The  loans  of  these  institutions  have  greatly  diminished  since  May,  contrary  to 
.    the  usual  course  of  afairs,  which  is,  to  expand  from  May  to  August.    The  con- 
tinned  diminution  of  the  government  deposits  under  the  war  expenditure,  and 
the  increased  caution  of  capitalists  consequent  upon  the  apprehensions  neces- 
earily  growing  out  of  a  state  of  hostilities,  have  tended  to  diminish  credits.     The 
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importB  into  the  chy  of  New  Yoric,  monthly,  since  April,  hm^  been  at  followB> 
with  the  amount  of  duty  paid : — 

IMFOKTS  AKD  DUTIES,  YOIT  OF  VBW  TOUT. 

Datlablemdxe.        Free.            Bpeete.            Total.  Diitl«. 

May^ ^4,160^60   fl.300.751    |^,286   »5,488,397  fM77,227 

June, 4,605,527      ^39,006      29,122      5,873,655  1,471,124 

July, 5,411,595         729,235      54.879      6,195,709  1,651,658 

August, 7,585,427         826,815      44,882      8,457,124  2,183,733 

Total  4  moB.,  1846,...  921,763,909   94,095,807  8156,169  926,004,885   96,583,736 

«*  1845,...    21.695,020      4,535,609    375,525    27,516,181      7.342,246 

1844^..    26,970,659      4,297,247    5654»0    31,833,136      8,951,190 

This  table  presents  a  mariced  diminution  in  the  imports  of  dutiable  goods,  and 
the  levenoes  derivable  therefrom.  Under  the  same  tarijOT,  the  decrease  is  near 
92,500,000  in  one-third  of  a  year.  The  duties  for  August,  1844,  were,  however, 
the  largest  ever  known  in  one  month,  having  been  over  93,000,000.  The  large 
imports  of  1844  were  probably  the  consequence  of  the  very  small  business  done 
in  1843.  Notwithstanding  the  diminished  amount  of  imported  goods,  the  prices 
ve  low,  and  sales  moderate  at  those  low  prices.  A  strong  impression  seemed  to 
prevail,  that  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  after  December  would  cause  a  great 
reduction  in  prices,  and  therefore  a  disposition  to  buy  only  from  "  hand  to  mouth  " 
was  apparent  Most  of  the  goods  imported  go  to  warehouse,  to  remain  until  re- 
leased under  the  modified  taxes  of  the  new  tariff,  in  December.  The  usual  dis- 
position to  ship  goods  entitled  to  drawback,  with  a  view  to  their  re-entry  under 
the  low  taxes,  which  always  manifests  itself  on  the  eve  of  the  operation  of  a 
modified  law,  was  checked  by  a  treasury  circular  declaring  such  an  operation  as  a 
fraud  upon  the  revenue.  This  naturally  caused  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in 
the  mercantile  community.  The  object  of  the  department  was  undoubtedly  to 
eave  as  much  of  the  revenue  as  possible ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  attempt  with  the  policy  that  allowed  the  warehouse  law  to  take  effect  be- 
fore the  new  tariff.  Nearly  all  the  goods  that  arrive,  paying  high  duties  under  the 
present  tarifi^  go  into  warehouse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  reduction  under  the 
new  law.  Many  of  these  goods  were  ordered  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
why  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  those  goods  which  arrive,  and  those  that 
were  already  in  the  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  If  goods,  as  sugars,  for  in- 
stance, ordered  under  high  duties,  are  allowed  to  be  warehoused  for  the  benefit  of 
low  duties,  why  should  not  goods,  already  here,  be  allowed  to  be  re-exported  for 
the  same  object  ?  It  is  not  probable  that  the  difference  in  duty  between  the  new 
and  old  law  is  sufficient  to  make  it  an  object  to  pay  freight,  insurance,  demurrage, 
and  expenses  on  two  passages,  for  the  sake  of  the  difllerence.  The  extent  to 
which  the  warehousing  privilege  was  availed  of,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  is 
indicated  in  the  fact,  that  the  imports  of  dutiable  goods  were  actually  but  6  per 
cent  less  in  August  than  in  the  same  month  last  year,  while  the  duties  were  20 
per  cent  less — that  is  to  say,  the  duties  collected  in  August,  1845,  were  34  per 
cent  of  the  dutiable  imports,  and  in  1846,  they  were  28  per  cent — a  decline  of  6 
per  cent  in  the  average,  owmg  to  the  quantity  of  imported  goods  that  went  into 
warehouse  after  Ihat  act  took  efifect 

L)  relation  to  the  crop  of  cotton  of  the  United  States,  during  the  past  year,  we 
annex  the  annual  tables,  compiled  by  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Wright  & 
Lewin,  cotton  dealers,  New  York  ^— 
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fTATBUBNT  SBOWHIO  TBI  WEXKLT  ASD  TOTAL  BICEIZT8  OF  OOTTOR  INTO  THE  nUVOPAL  TOXS 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  SSFT.  1,  1845^  TO  AVQ,  31,  1846. 

Weekly        Grand 

Date.  N.  Orleans.    Mobile.  Florida.  Georgia.      8.  Car.  N.Car.  total.  total. 

1845. 

Sept     6,  6,885  738       1,066  614  709  10,033       10,032 

13,  10,969  495       494  958  132  13,048       23,080 

20,  16,067  496       333  2.477  260  19,633       42,713 

27,  16,730  488       374  2,050  59  19,701       62,414 

Total  Sept,  60,651  2,217       2,287  6,099  1,160  62,414 

Oct      4,  16,999  667  519  653  4,122  213  23,173       85,587 

11,  18,742  739  1,562  687  3,044  134  24,908     110,495 

18,  24,662  5,306  923  3,273  3,663     37,827     148,329 

25,  29,694  8,936  896  3,624  6,355  54  49,559     197,881 

Total  Oct,  90,097  15,648  3,900  8,237  17,184  401  135,467 

Nov.     1,  28,269  8,958  804  2,802  8,602  221  49,656     247,537 

8,  29,644  3,008  302  6,034  8,595  174  47,757     295,294 

15,  27,373  12,596  1,962  4,071  9,392  30  55,424     350,718 

22,  30,187  8,824  494  3,522  5,551  180  48,758     399,476 

29,  27,604  6,733  1,245  4,905  5,137  28  45,652     445,128 

Total  Nov.,  143,077  40,119  4,807  21,334  37,277  633  247,247 

Dec     6,  25,688  6,411  2,068  5,197  4,668  432  44,464     489,592 

13,  15,464  9,748  6,371  3,589  6,008  12  41,192     530,784 

20,  18,774  23,604  3,885  2,883  5,810  41  54,997     585,781 

27,  20,737  22,902  5,838  5,402  6,911  279  62,069     647,850 

Total  Dec,  80,663  62,665  18,162  17,071  23,397  764  202,722 

1846. 

Jan.      3,  22,762  12,955  4,880  6.177  5,136  150  62,060     699,910 

10,  29,245  20,740  4,843  4,524  6,553  111  66,016     765,926 

17,  20,799  19,954  6.965  4,890  9^1  185  62,084     828,010 

24,  22,672  20,673  3,190  2,435  6,607  115  55,692     883,702   ' 
31,  28,782  25,779  9,414  4,130  6,717  100  74,922     958,624 

Total  Jan.,  124,260  100,101  29,292  22,156  34,304  661  310,774 

Feb.     7,  37,266  30,218  5,134  4,178  7,335  424  84,555  1,043,179 

14,  31,515  21,144  6,736  6,413  9,583  328  75.719  1,118,898 

21,  31,515  22,138  5.336  7,607  3,155  73  69.824  1,188,722 

28,  44,855  20,646  4,126  5,172  7,459  138  82,396  1,271,118 

Total  Feb.,  145,151  94,146  21,332  23,370  27,532  963  312,494 

March  7,  30,894  14>46  9.003  5.776  5,753  116  68,788  1,336,906 

14,  46,221  16.103  7,108  9,261  4,072  106  82,871  1,419,777 

21,  32,743  13,861  7,883  6.116  7,440  328  68,371  1,488,148 

28,  43,227  8,956  3,314  5,954  5,705  375  67,531  1,555,679 

Tot  March,  153,085  53,166  27,308  27,107  22,970  925  284,561 

April    4,  37,468  9,369  3,367  5,334  5,116  300  60,954  1,616.639 

11,  29.582  5,136  3,573  3,926  8,391  387  50,995  1,667,628 

18.  30.755  6,870  5.751  6.071  5,105  776  55,328  1,722,956 

25,  35,768  8,041  6.141  4,445  4,889  33  59,317  1,782^273 

Total  April,  133,573  29,416  18,832  19,776  23,501  1,496  226,594 
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May    2. 

9. 
16, 

a. 

80, 

26,592 
14,785 
35,622 
16,796 
8,360 

92,155 

4.342 
44264 
2,073 
2,507 

13,186 

2,284 

2,672 

921 

1,962 

7,839 

7,385 
3,600 
3,981 
2,026 
1,648 

34231 
1,957 
3,081 
1,933 
754 

7,431 
5,035 
4,093 
5,341 
3,881 

5.703 
6,341 
6,243 
5,315 
3,976 

37,577 

34293 

1.271 

2,059 

733 

641 
58 
433 
380 
136 

1,648 

135 

158 

150 

37 

480 

**86 

28 

130 

244 

26 

90 

73 

1,073 

14262 

50,973  1, 833^16 
31.776  1.865,023 
43,453  1,908,474 
31,791  1,940,365 
18,755  1.959,020 

Total  May, 

18,640 

1,519 
727 
684 
693 

10,956 

14216 

1,617 

550 

386 

26,771 

176,747 

June     6, 
13, 
20, 
97, 

1,400 

1,446 

871 

2,380 

6,097 

1.149 
1.013 
1.003 
1,310 

4.474 

2,163 
1.707 
1.430 
1.779 
6,165 

13,244 

10.905  1,969,925 
9,483  1,979,408 
6,387  1,985.795 
6,725  1,992,520 

Total  June, 

3,633 

489 
258 
577 
257 

3,769 

240 
200 

82 

6,345 

33,500 

July     4, 

n. 

18, 
25, 

9.804 
3,418 
3.048 
3,449 

16,719 

1,564 
2,028 
1,628 
641 
2,639 

8,500 

13,966  2,006.486 
6,646  2.013,133 
4,659  3,017,791 
6,108  2,023,899 

Total  July, 

1,581 

522 

31,379 

Aug.     1. 
31, 

34^9 
1.001 
1,098 
708 
1.590  - 

505 

120 

98 

44 

543 

176 

82 

350 

246 

1,450 

2,304 

7.693  2,031,592 
4,938  2,036,530 

4.694  2.0414224 
3,491  2,044,715 

13,460  2,058,175 

Total  Aug^ 

7,656 

1,310 

34,276 

Grand  total,  1,041,393  442,632  141,184  190,924  251,405  10,637  2,058,175 


Add  crop  of  Texas, 

Virginia, 

Add  receipts  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  over  land,.. 
Add  difference  in  stock  at  Augusta  this  year  and  last,.. 


Deduct  Texas  cotton  received  at  New  Orleans, 4,249 

"  "  "  Mobile,.. 666 


27,008 

13.282 

3,000 

3,987 

474277 


4,915 


42,362 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1845-46, 2,100,537 

This  year,  the  crop  of  Texas  is  added  to  that  of  the  Union,  swelling  the  amount 
by  27,000  bales,  exceeding  the  joint  crops  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  which, 
but  a  few  years  ago,  formed  an  important  item  in  the  whole  crop. 

STATBXENT  SHOWING  THE  COMTARATIVE  RECSnTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  STOCKS  OP  COTTON  FOR  ALL 
THE  FORTS  Uf  THB  UMTKD  STATES,  AS  MADE  UF  W  MEW  YORK  05  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MOUTH, 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1645-46,  AND  1844-45. 


RecMpts    RecMpts 

BZPORTfl. 

flroin  Ut    from  Itt 

To 

North 

Other 

TotftomTotflr'm 

Data. 

?£?•  lii^: 

Great 

France. 

of 

for'gn 

8em  ♦45,8ep.»44, 

Brit'n. 

Bur'e. 

ports. 

to  date,  to  date. 

►.-October  1,... 

44.783       35,937 

16.434 

8,388 

8,751 

i;S48 

28,645       48,736 

November  1,. 

175.376      m  031 

67,990 

19,360 

7,150 

1,836 

96,366      130,396 

Decenber  S.. 

413,689      379.870 

158.034 

47,466 

11.487 

6.543 

233,530     817,318 

1.— January  1,... 

581,959      711,436 

344,709 

71,837 

11,664 

19.735 

347.935      401,601 

FebraaryS,  . 

691,358      983.006 

348  545 

104.113 

12.967 

84.966 

489  891      60a089 

March  1...... 

].10a584   1,418.017 

427.550 

134.485 

13.594 

38.439 

597,168     834.957 

April!, 

1.516.131    1.883  66? 

564.078 

165.730 

85.395 

48,501 

833.703   1,134,967 

Mayl 

1.747  947  3.148.494 

665.554 

198.071 

37,075 

65,154 

965,853  1,467,354 

June  a, 

1,966,351  8.306.391 

786.393 

876,660 

51,137 

85,364 

U99.562   1.765.568 

July  1 

2.009.209  8.361,749   , 

992.989 

313,073 

61.943 

99.776 

1.396.780  1,983.043 

Attgurtl 

8,042,969  3,999.140   ] 

1.031.146 

333,577 

09,743 

106.604 

1.541.070  3.0H831 

8,063^176  3,413,193  1,098,946 

357,880 

86»506 

117,488  1,654,838  8,079,177 

89e 
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ESmUTtD  BlLtB  Of  COTTON  IN  NEW  TOmK— PAlOIS — RATE  OF  ntBIGB^--EZCHANOE,  ETC 


Date. 

SalM. 

FatrUp^ds. 

FairOrieant. 

Ft  to  LlTerp*L  Ex.  on  Lond. 

ExclL  oa  Paili^ 

1845. 

sq.      rd. 

Sept  15, 

12,600 

8i  a  8i 
8ia8} 

8}  a 

9 

1.4    5-16 

94  a  10 

5.234  a  5.23) 

30, 

20^00 

9    a 

94 

M    5-16 

9    a  10 
9;    a  10 

;5.25    a  5i»i 

Oct    14, 

20,000 

8i  a  8} 
84  a  81 

9    a 

H 

3-8    7-16 

5i264  a  i'sd' 

31. 

15,000 

8fa 

9 

3-8    7-16 

9    a    54 

Nov.   15, 

10,000 

II:  3 

8ia 

84 

5-16  3-8 

84  a    9 

5.264  a  SSiS 

29. 

14,000 

Si  a 

84 

5-16  3-8 

8    a    84 

5J2H  a  5.264 

Dec    15, 

11,000 

8    a8i 

8}  a 

9 

3-16  1-4 

8    a    84 

5.274  a  5.264 

31, 
1846. 
Jan.     15, 

7,500 

7i  a8 

8i  a 

8| 

3-16  3-16 

84  a    9 

5.264  a  5.25 

6,000 

7J  a  7} 

84a 

84 

3-16  3-16 

84  a    84 

5^4  a  5.264 

31. 

8,000 

7ia7J 

84a 

8m 

3-16  1-4 

&:  a    84 

5J2S    a  5.27  f 

Feb.    16, 

12,500 

7ia7# 
8    a  8| 

84  a 

8| 

1-4    6-16 

8    a    84 

5.28;    a  5.27  f 

28. 

17,000 

8Ja 

9 

1-4    5-16 

84  a    8} 

5i28;    a  5.274 
5i274  a  5.26 

Mar.   14, 

14,000 

8ia8i 

9    a 

94 

1-4    5-16 

84  a    9 

31. 

10.000 

8ia8i 

94  a 

94 

3-16  3-16 

94  a  10 

5.25    a  5i» 

April  15, 

13,000 

8    a  8i 

9    a 

94 

3-16  1-4 

94  a    94 

5.264  a  5.25 

30, 

13,000 

8ia8| 

94a 

94 

1-4    5-16 

94  a  10 

5.264  a   

May    15, 

23,000 

8    a  8i 

84  a 

9 

5-16  3-8 

94  a  10 

5.284  a  5.274 

30, 

20,000 

8    a  8i 

8}  a 

9 

3-8    12 

84  a    9 

5.35    a  5.324 

June    15, 

30,000 

8    a  8i 

84  a 

9 

3-8    1-2 

74  a    84 

5.35    a  5.324 

30, 

13,000 

8    a  8i 

8}  a 

9 

1-4    5-16 

74  a    8 

5.364  a  5.35 

July    15, 

12,500 

8    a  8| 

84  a 

9 

7-32  5-16 

7    a    74 

5.40    a  5  37 

30, 

15.000 

8i  a  8} 

9    a 

94 

3-16  5-16 

74  a    74 

5.40    a  5.37 

Aug.   15, 

12,000 

8}  a  9 

94  a 

9* 

3-16  5-16 

74  a    8 

5.40    a  5.37  f 

31. 

25,000 

H  a  9i 

94  a 

10 

1-4    5-16 

84  a    9 

5J14  a  5.30 

This  table  indicates  a  remarkable  steadiness  in  the  price  of  cotton.  The  mtes 
of  exchange  have  ruled  low.  During  the  preceding  years  the  variation  was  not 
4  per  ct,  and  in  the  previous  year  2  per  ct    This  year  it  has  been  fully  24  per  ct. 


STATEMENT  SHOWIlf  O 
l8T 

1845.-— September, 

October, « 

November, 

December,. 

1846. — January, 

February, 

March, 

April,. 

May,., 

June, 

July,... 

August, 


THE    MONTHLY  IMPORT   OF   COTTON  INTO 
SEPTEMBER,  1845,  TO  SlST  AUGUST,  1846. 

N.Orieans.     Mobile.        Florida.     Oeorgfa. 


NEW  YORK,  FROM 


681 

1,769 

8.980 

4,908 

3,052 

3,974 

10,490 

12,714 

15,004 

2,690 

3.088 

3,737 


516 

2,835 
3303 
2,414 
3.199 
5,394 
10,621 
4.338 
4,111 
3,320 
4,663 


621 
541 
3,307 
4.697 
4,367 
5,480 
10.138 
9,384 
6.474 
3.421 
2,488 
4,828 


3,992 
1.823 
5,250 
3,646 
3,566 
3.748 
8,215 
11,350 
6,025 
5,437 
5,876 
3,879 


8.  Car. 
6,616 
4,173 
6,060 
5,245 
4.573 
5,349 
6,012 
5,090 
3.903 
4,479 
1,815 
4,127 


N.Oar. 

1,115 

446 

453 

763 

955 

541 

1,082 

S,045 

1,0»9 

454 

244 

189 


Total 71,087      44,714      56,196       62,807       57,442        9,306 


1845.— September,. 

October, .... 

November,. 

December,.. 
1846. — January, .... 

February,.., 

March,. 

Aprilp 

May,. 

June, 

July, 

August, 


STATEMENT — CONTINUED. 

Va. 

Texas. 

Oth.for.pta. 

Gr.  total. 

398 

453 

...... 

, 

14,392 

89 

921 

101 

208 

10,071 

422 

684 

27.991 

68 

1,077 

7 

23,714 

222 

638 

100 

19.887 

268 

1 

....•• 

453 

23,013 

536 

903 

•«...• 

42,770 

428 

46 

10 

618 

34 

52,790 

496 

247 

1,191 

^,697 

54 

728 

21,374 

70 

957 

17,858 

157 

8 

21,588 

Total,.. 


2,987         1^949 


111 


7,457 


149     314,145 
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The  state  of  trade  ia  Great  Britain,  for  the  fint  rix  months  of  1846,  has  been  pecu- 
liar. It  has  been  marked,  according  to  official  tables,  by  a  great  increase  in  the  impcurt 
of  food,  as  compared  with  1845»  and  a  decrease  in  the  import  of  raw  materials.  The 
Parliamentary  tables  give  the  following  figures : — 

DfpomTs  imo  TBS  tmrrBD  njroDoii,  from  janvart  6  to  july  5. 


^^                     184S.  1846. 

Live  cattle, No.      6,899  95,499 

Beef,  pork,  ^^..cwt.    70,311  122,230 

Flour, cwt    97,487  2,197,554 

Grain, qre.  543,898  2,301,949 


RawmateriaU.  184  j,  1846. 

Cotton, cwt   3,892,980   2,402,170 

Flax, cwt      463,368      296,076 

Hemp cwt      199,286      167,183 

Wool,. lbs.  26,749,779  25,812,549 


This  is  a  singular  result  The  six  months  embraced  in  the  table,  however,  has  been  a  ] 
period  of  severe  trial  to  commerce,  inasmuch  as  that  not  only  have  the  railway  specula-  ^ 
tions  created  great  uneasiness  in  the  financial  circles,  but  the  government  has  been  en- 
gaged in  bringing  about  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  commercial  legislation  that 
ever  took  place — viz :  the  passing  through  Parliament  of  a  bill  to  extend  entire  free  trade 
to  com  and  bread-stufis.  Tbe  course  of  the  struggle  has  involved  three  changes  o(  min- 
istry, and  might  well,  from  the  consequences  attributed  to  the  change  of  policy,  paralyze 
the  free  circulation  of  capital,  and  retard  enterprise.  Nevertheless,  the  internal  trade  of 
the  country  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  enormous  quantities  of  food ; 
and,  as  illustrative  of  what  we  have  said  in  the  fore-part  of  this  article,  we  may  append 
tbe  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England,  showing  that  that  import  of  corn  has  not  affected  the 
specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  ."— 

LEABIItO   rXATlTRRS  OF  TBI  BANK  OF  ElfGLAND. 

•BcuaxTiKt.  oxrotm.  Neu  circa-    Notes  oa 

1846.  Poblic.         Private.  Public.  Private.        latioa.  hand.  Bullloo. 

January  3it....  XI3;iOI.079  X1«.9(B.S03  X0.3G0.030  X8,3S0.465  £9a»7AlS  jett,4ia5l0  jei3,S81,471 

February  7tli,...  13,137.047     33,006  601  5,054.438  18  013,445  80,434,005  0.363,025  13.335,646 

April  4th, 13,136,440     83.058,613  7.047.036  16.763.047     10,865665  7,316,416  13.835,531 

Jone6tb 13.088,065     18,331.641  5.753,513  15.037,013     10356,8311  8,468,180  15.011,608 

AncostSSd 13,06^735     13,013,884  6343,003  10,074,036     80,147,065  0.506,035  16,176,666 

The  large  amount  of  private  deposits  in  February  were  on  account  of  the  railways,  and 
the  private  securities  were  probably  also  swollen  in  amount  to  facilitate  the  making  of  those 
deposits.  The  amount  loaned  to  iadividuals  is  now,  it  appears,  reduced  by  near  ten  mil- 
Kon  pounds,  while  the  bullion  on  hand  has  increased  by  near  three  million  pounds.  The 
bank,  under  such  circumstances,  was  naturally  anxious  to  increase  its  business,  and  re- 
duced the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  from  3}  to  3  per  cent  It  is  remarkable  that  this  large 
increase  of  bullion,  and  reduction  of  interest,  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  a  deficient 
hai^eet,  and  af^er  the  actual  importation  of  so  large  a  quantity  as  2,301,949  qraA>f  all 
kinds  of  grain,  and  2,197,554  cwts.  of  flour,  worth  near  932,000,000,  in  six  months. 
This  fact  is  a  marked  illustration  of  the  statements  we  made  above,  in  relation  to  the  vast 
change  which  has  overtaken  the  com  trade  of  England.  When  we  reflect  that  this  de- 
mand for  food  is  likely  to  continue  in  the  face  of  a  more  abundant  supply  of  money,  and 
that  the  United  States  are  alone  in  a  situation  to  supply  that  demand,  the  prospects  of 
business  become  exceedingly  flattering.    The  quotations  of  wheat,  at  the  lateet  dates, 

were  as  follows  *^-~ 

Flour.  Wheat 

Liverpool,  Aug.  22d,  barrel, 28s.  or  f  6  72  456.  or  fl  30  per  busheL 

Havre,           "               "      33           6  27  46            1  37         " 

Odessa,          "   13th,    "       ....  30               90         •« 

Leghorn,        ••   20th,    "       42           1  25         »* 

Rostock,        "   26th,    "      43           128         " 

Stettin.          "   26th,    "       46           137         «« 

Dantzic,         •*  25th,    "      48           1  43        " 

The  prices  are  lower  in  Liverpool  than  in  the  North  of  Europe  ports.  The  accounts 
in  relation  to  the  new  crop  appear  to  regard  the  wheat  crop  as  an  average,  and  the  potato 

crop  so  disastrously  bad  that  the  root  is  tho«ght  to  be  neariy  extinct,  and  Indian  com 
most  be  the  nfaititnte. 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


DRAWBACK  ON  MERCHANDISE   IMPORTED    INTO  THE  U.   STATES 

FBOM  THE  BRITISH  NORTH   AMSRICAIT  FROVIKCES. 

In  the  *'  MtrchanU^  Magazine  and  Commercial  Meview"  for  September,  1846,  (No.  3t 
Vol.  XV.,  page  309,)  we  published  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  CoBgreee^  allowing 
a  transit  through  our  railroads,  canals,  and  rivers,  of  exports  from  Canada  for  foreign 
countries.  That  law  was  passed  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  his  Report  of  December,  1846.  Its  tendency  is  to  divert  the  trade  of 
Canada  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  better  and  cheaper  outlets  from  New  York  and 
Boston.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date,  Treasury  Department,  September 
9th,  1846,  has  addressed  a  circular  to  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  calling 
their  attention  to,  and  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  act,  as  follows : — 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  act  allows  drawback  on  any  merchandise  imported  from 
the  British  North  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  beea 
duly  entered,  and  the  duties  paid  or  secured  according  to  law,  at  either  of  the  ports  of  en» 
try  in  Uie  collection  districts  situated  in  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  northwestern  por. 
tions  of  the  United  States,  and  authorizes  such  merchandise  to  be  transported,  by  land  or 
l^  water,  or  partly  by  Umd  and  partly  by  water,  to  any  port  or  ports  from  which  mer- 
chandise may,  under  existing  laws,  be  exported  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  and  be  thenoe 
exported  with  such  privilege  to  any  foreign  country.  All  such  goods  are,  however,  re- 
quired to  be  exported  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  importation.  Where  goods  are 
entered  and  the  duties  paid  at  the  port  of  arrival  on  the  frontiers  referred  to,  and  intend- 
ed  to  be  transported  for  exportation  from  another  port,  such  transportation  mast  be  made 
in  conformity  with  existing  laws  regulating  the  transportation  of  merchandise  for  benefit 
of  drawback.  In  granting  debenture  in  the  cases,  a  deduction  of  2j^  per  cent  must  be 
made  from  the  drawback. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed  that  any  dutiable  merchandise  imported  into  the  ports 
referred  to  from  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  benefits 
granted  by  the  warehousing  act  of  the  6th  of  August,  1846,  if  the  importers  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  privileges  and  benefits.  Consequently,  any  such  merchandise 
not  entered  for  consumption,  may  be  warehoused  at  either  of  the  said  ports,  and  be  sub- 
sequently withdrawn  therefrom  for  transportation  to  other  porta  of  entry  to  be  re-ware- 
housed thereat,  and  be  exported  directly  from  warehouse  to  any  foreign  port  on  payment 
only  of  storage  and  expenses.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  regulations  and  forms 
prescribed  in  the  circular  issued  by  the  department  under  date  of  the  14th  ult,  for  the 
government  of  the  officere  of  the  customs,  in  carrying  into  efifect  the  warehousing  act, 
must  II  strictly  complied  with.  • 

Any  articles  of  merchandise  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  imported  into  the  frontier  ports 
before  referred  to,  which  are  not  of  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  production  of  the  British 
provinces  alluded  to  in  the  act,  must  pay  duty  upon  **  the  current  maricet  value  or  whole- 
sale price  of  similar  articles  at  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of  production  or 
manufacture  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  of  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  to 
the  United  States."  To  this  value  is  to  be  added  all  costs  and  charges,  except  insurance, 
and  including,  in  every  case,  a  charge  for  commissions  at  the  usual  rates. 

For  the  appraisement  of  merchandise  at  ports  where  there  are  no  legal  appraisers,  the 
appraisement  is  to  be  made  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  I6th  section  of  ihe  act  of  Ist 
March,  1823,  to  wit:  by  two  respectable  resident  merchants  of  the  port,  duly  appointed 
by  the  collector  for  the  purpose,  to  receive  for  their  services,  while  actually  employed  on 
that  duty,  a  compensation  of  five  dollars  per  diem,  each,  as  authorized  by  the  17th  sec- 
tion of  the  same  act. 

It  is  specially  enjoined  upon  the  officere  of  the  customs  at  ports  to  which  merchandise 
may  be  transported  under  this  act,  either  for  exportation  therefrom  to  a  foreign  port  for 
benefit  of  drawback,  or  to  be  re- warehoused  thereat,  and  especially  in  the  case  o{  foreign 
spirits  and  wines,  to  have  such  merchandise  carefully  inspected  and  examined,  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  packages,  boxes,  casks,  Jbc,  contain  the  identical  articles  described  in  the 
transportation  certificate  accompanying  the  same,  without  diminution  or  change  of  the 
iuticie,  in  any  respect,  having  taken  place  during  the  transportation. 

R.  J.  WALKER,  Secretary  of  Ae  Treasoiy. 
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DRAWBACKS  ON  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 

TSKASURT  CIRCDLAIU 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  addressed  the  following  drcolar  to  ooUectors  and 
other  officers  of  the  customs,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  made  by  merchants  in  relation  to 
goods,  Slc,  shipped  to  a  foreign  port,  and  there  landed,  with  ^e  intention  of  being 
brought  back  and  re-landed. 

Treasitbt  DEPARTMUfT,  August  S5th,  1846. 

The  department  has  been  asked  by  merehants  whether  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, on  which  the  import  duty  has  been  paid,  can  be  entered  for  exportation  for 
benefit  of  drawback,  and  shipped  to  a  foreign  port  and  there  landed,  but  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  being  brought  beck  and  re-landed  in  the  United  States,  and  entry  made  of  the- 
tame  goods  at  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  act  of  the  30th  July,  1846. 

In  view  of  this  inquiry,  and  the  important  public  interests  involved,  it  is  deemed  proper 
at  this  juncture  to  issue  instructions  on  the  subject,  for  the  govemroent  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  and  for  the  information  of  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the  matter. 

As  this  subject  has  heretofore  received  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  instructions  duly  issued,  in  accordance  therewith,  it  is  deemed  proper  at  this 
time  to  recapitulate  former  instructions,  and  enjoin  upon  &e  respective  officere  of  the 
customs,  a  strict  conformity  therewith. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  First  Comptroller,  under  date  of  the  15th  November,  1830, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  following  decision  is 
communicated  for  the  government  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  viz :  "  It  has  been  sap- 
posed  by  some  merchants,  that  when  the  duty  on  a  certain  article  is  reduced  by  law,  no- 
thing more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  on  previous  im- 
portations of  it,  than  merely  to  comply  with  the  forms  of  entering  and  shipping  it,  for 
benefit  of  drawbacki  without  any  intention  whatever  of  selling,  or  even  landing  it  at  a 
foreign  port,  and  then  bringing  it  back  to  the  United  States  and  entering  it  at  the  low 
rate  of  duty.  Such  a  course,  however,  is  considered  to  be  totally  irreconcilable  with  the 
oath  which  the  76ih  section  of  the  collection  law  of  2d  March,  1799,  requires  the  ex- 
porter to  take,  and  which  is  in  the  following  words :  *  And  the  said  exporter,  or  exporters, 
shall  likewise  make  oath,  that  the  said  goods,  so  noticed  for  exportation,* and  laden  on 
board  such  ship  or  vessel  previous  to  the  clearance  thereof,  or  within  ten  days  [twenty 
days  allowed  by  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  the  18th  April,  1820]  after  such  clearance, 
are  truljf  intended  to  be  exported  to  the  place  whereof  notice  ehall  hate  been  given,  a$kd 
are  not  intended  to  be  re-landed  wkhin  the  United  ^atee" 

In  a  more  recent  circular  from  the  department,  dated  the  29th  of  July,  1845,  in  refer- 
ence to  Texas,  but  deemed  specially  applicable  to  the  question,  now  under  oonsideratioBi 
the  views  and  directions  of  the  department  are  more  specifically  given  in  the  following 
extracts  therefrom,  to  wit : — 

"  By  the  80th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799,  it  is  provided: 
'  That  the  collector  aforesaid  may  refuse  to  grant  such  debenture  or  debentures,  in  case  it 
shall  appear  to  him  that  any  error  has  arisen,  or  any  fraud  has  been  committed,  and  in 
case  of  such  refusal,  if  the  debenture  or  debentures  claimed  shall  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  collector  to  represent  the  case  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  determine  whether  such  debenture  or  debentures,  shall  be 
granted  or  not'  An  entry  for  drawback,  with  a  view  to  re-importation,  free  of  all  du^ 
into  the  United  States,  is  a  frand,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  $  and  in  all  such  cases, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  refuse  the  debenture  certificate.  In  all  cases  where  the 
debenture  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  the  collector  will  judge  for  himself,  whe- 
ther such  fraud  as  is  before  designated  is  contemplated ;  and,  in  the  language  o(  the  law, 
*  if  the  debenture  or  debentures  claimed  shall  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  it  shall  be  th« 
duty  of  the  said  collector  to  represent  the  case  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who 
shall  determine  whether  such  debenture  or  debentures  shall  be  granted  or  not* 

**  By  the  76th  section  of  the  act  of  the  2d  March,  1799,  it  is  provided  as  follows: 
'  And  the  said  exporter  or  exporters  shall  likewise  make  oath  that  the  said  goods,  so  no- 
ticed for  exportation,  and  laden  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel,  previous  to  the  clearanca 
thereof,  or  within  ten  days  after  such  clearance,  are  truly  intended  to  be  exported  to  the 
place  whereof  notice  shall  have  been  given,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  remanded  within 
the  United  Staiee,  otherwise  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  shall  not  be  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  drawback.' 

'*  If  then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  goods  thus  exported  to  Texas,  are  intended  *  to  be  re- 
landed  within  the  United  States,'  they  are  not  entitled  to  drawbeek,  and  if  re-laaded,  art 
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Bubjeot  to  tdzare  and  fcdeitare,  aa  well  aa  the  Teesel  in  which  tbey  are  thus  intpoduced. 
Great  vigilance  wUl  be  reqaired  in  j^btalning  ample  eecority  npon  all  export  bonda,  aa 
those  bonds  may  not  be  cancelled  in  any  case  of  exportation  of  goods  to  Texaa  with  the 
privilege  of  drawbaEck,  until  the  numerous  and  important  questions  ariaing  under  soch 
bonds,  shall  have  been  finally  adjudicated. 

"  You  will  in  no  case  omit  to  publish  in  the  newspapers,  as  now  required  by  law,  the 
names  of  all  persons  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  the  violations  of  the  revenue  hwa 
therein  prescribed,  as  well  aa  to  aeize  for  foHeiture,  the  goods,  vessel,  tackle,  apparel  i^d 
furniture,  in  all  such  casea." 

It  muat  be  obviooa  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  could  not  be 
taken  by  an  exporter,  and  the  gooda  so  exported  be  n4anded  in  the  United  States,  with- 
out subjecting  said  exporter  to  the  penaltiea  prescribed  for  perjury,  and  the  gooda  to  for- 
feiture. 

An  entry  for  drawbaek,  widi  a  view  to  the  re-importation  of  gooda  at  the  lower  duty, 
into  the  United  States,  is  a  fraud  within  the  meaning  of  the  80th  aection,  before  quoted, 
of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1799,  and  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  re- 
fuse the  debenture  certificate,  or^puraue  the  course  indicated  in  the  circular  before  quoted, 
of  the  39th  July,  1845.  R.  J.  WALKER, 

Secretary  9}  ike  !ZVeMtiry. 


TREASURY  CIRCULAR  ON  THE  WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM. 
In  order  that  the  latest  information  on  the  subject  of  warehousing  merchandiae  under 
the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congreaa,  nuiy  be  received  by  all  persona  interested 
therein,  the  following  instructions  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  col- 
lectors, and  other  ofiicera  of  the  customs,  are  now  published  in  the  **  Merchants'  Magazine 
and  Commercial  Review."  Copies  of  these  instructions  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
respective  officers  of  customs,  together  with  the  fonns  necesaary  to  accompany  the- same. 
Merchants  and  importers  will  find  the  forms  referred  to  in  the  following  circular,  at  the 
different  custom-houaes  in  the  United  States : — 

Trbasurt  Department,  August  I4tb,  1846. 

The  following  instructions  and  forms  are  transmitted  for  the  information  and  govern- 
ment of  ^e  officera  of  the  customs  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  tho  annexed 
act  of  Congress,  approved  G(h  August,  1846,  entitled  **  An  act  to  establish  a  warehousing 
ayatem,  and  to  amend  *  An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify 
exiating  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  3(hh  Au- 
gust, 1843. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  entitled  to  entry  for  warehous- 
ing, are  auch  only  as  shall  have  been  actually  imported  after  the  passage  of  the  act "  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,**  approved  90th  July,  1846,  vide  €th 
section.  All  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  prior  to  dOth  July,  1846,  yet  on  de- 
posit in  public  store,  the  duties  on  which  have  not  been  paid,  are  subject  to  the  payment 
of  the  duty  and  diargea  imposed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1842. 

Where  owners,  importers,  consignees  or  agents  desire  to  warehouse  their  gooda,  due 
entry  in  vniting  must  be  made  in  each  case,  according  to  the  form  accompanying  theae 
inatructiona,  marked  A,  and  a  bond  taken  with  surety  or  sureties  to  the  sati^rfaction  of  the 
odlector,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  duties,  according  to  the  form  mariied  B. 

In  making  entry  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  to  be  warehoused,  all  acts  neces- 
sary to  determine  their  exact  quantity,  quality,  and  original  cost,  and  dutiable  value,  such 
aa  appraising,  weighing,  guaging,  or  measuring,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount 
of  duty  diarseable  on  the  importation,  must  be  performed  and  complied  with. 

Any  goo&,  wares,  or  merchandise,  proposed  to  be  withdrawn  from  vrarehouse  for 
home  consumption,  prior  to  the  second  day  of  December  next,  the  day  on  which  the  new 
ratea  of  dutiea  take  effect  under  the  act  of  30th  July  last,  must  be  entered,  and  the  dntiea 
with  interest  and  other  charges  imposed  by  die  act  of  dOth  August,  1843,  must  be  duly 
paid  before  granting  permit  for  the  delivery  of  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise. 
Due  regard  muat  be  paid  to  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the  act,  in  the  withdrawal  of  mer- 
chandise from  warehouse,  to  wit:  in  no  case,  '*  a  less  quantity  than  an  entire  padiage, 
bale,  cask,  or  box,"  or  if  in  bulk,  then  only  "  the  whole  quantity  of  each  parcel,  or  a 
quantity  not  less  than  one  ton  weight,  unless  by  the  special  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
tiie  Treasury,"  can  be  withdrawn  and  delivered. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  withdraw  any  goods,  waiefl»  or  merokandifa  firom  warehoose 
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for  transportation  to  any  other  port  of  entry,  to  be  re-warehoused  thereat,  in  porsaance  of 
the  second  section  of  the  act  of  6th  August,  to  establish  a  warehousing  system,  twenty- 
foar  hoars'  notice,  at  least,  must  be  given  to  the  collector  of  such  intention,  and  en^ 
made  according  to  form  C,  and  the  transportation  ia  to  be  made  under  the  regulations 
provided  in  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799,  in  respect  to  the  transportation  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  from  one  collection  district  to  another,  to  be  exported  with  the  benefit 
of  drawback. — Hence,  goods  may  be  transported  from  any  port  of  entry  to  any  other  port 
of  entry  in  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  before  men- 
tioned act 

On  making  a  transportation  entry,  a  bond  must  be  given  by  the  owner  of  the  merchan- 
dise to  be  withdrawn  for  transportation,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  double  the  amount  of 
the  duties  chargeable  thereon,  according  to  the  form  herewith  marked  D;  which  bond  is 
to  be  cancelled  on  the  production  of  a  certificate,  duly  authenticated,  from  the  collector 
of  the  port  to  which  the  goods  may  be  transported,  certifying  that  the  identical  goods 
stated  in  the  transportiition  certificate  have  been  duly  ent6rsd  and  re-warehoused  in  pub- 
lic store  in  his  collection  district,  and  bond  given  for  the  duties. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  goods  from  warehouse  at  any  port,  the  storage  and 
other  charges  that  may  have  accrued  thereon,  must  be  duly  paid.  On  re-dsposit  or  re- 
warehousing  of  any  transported  goods  as  aforesaid,  due  entry  must  be  made  and  bond  ta- 
ken in  the  u>rm8  herewith  marked  E  and  F. 

For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  goods  which  may  have  paid  duty  under  the  new  ta- 
riff act,  which  goes  into  operation  on  the  second  day  of  December  next,  that  may  be  with- 
drawn for  consumption  after  said  day,  and  entitled  to  drawback,  if  exported  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  Uw,  from  other  imports  on  which  duty  was  paid  under  the  tariff  act  of 
30th  August,  1842,  it  becomes  proper  that  suitable  marks  should  be  placed  on  all  goods 
that  may  be  withdrawn  as  aforesaid,  to  identify  the  same  so  as  to  prevent  mistake  or  im- 
position in  the  allowance  of  drawback. 

Goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  entered  for  warehousing,,  must  be  conyeyed  from  the 
vessel  or  wharf  where  landed,  to  the  warehouse,  under  the  special  superintendence  of  an 
inspector  of  the  customs,  in  drays,  carts,  or  other  usual  modes  of  conveyance,  to  be  em- 
ployed on  public  account,  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  and  the  expense  at  the 
rates  usually  paid  for  such  service  at  the  port  in  question,  is  to  be  defrayed  at  the  time  by 
the  person  who  enters  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  for  warehousing.  In  cases 
where  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  30th 
July,  1846,  are  intended  to  be  exported  directly  from  warehouse  to  a  foreign  country,  en- 
try must  be  made  according  to  form  herewith  marked  G,  and  bond  given  according  to 
form  H,  and  such  exportation  be  otherwise  made  in  the  manner  now  required  by  existing 
laws  relating  to  exportations  for  the  benefit  of  drawback.  In  ail  such  cases  the  appro- 
priate expenses  are  to  be  paid  before  granting  permit  for  exportation. 

All  stores  used  for  warehousing  purposes  are  to  be  rented  by  the  collector  on  public  ac- 
count, and  paid  for  as  such,  and  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  storage  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, which  is  to  be  subject  to  the  usual  rates  of  storage  existing  at  the  respective 
ports  where  such  stores  may  be  hired  or  rented.  Appropriate  warehouses  must  be  pro- 
vided for  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  as  well  as  for  gunpowder,  fire-crackers,  and  explo- 
sive substances,  having  due  respect  to  existing  municipal  regulations. 

For  warehousing  of  coal,  woods  of  various  kinds,  &c,  yards  well  enclosed,  and  se- 
cured to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  may  be  hired  or  rented,  and  the  usual  rates  for 
storage  are  to  be  charged  on  all  articles  deposited  therein.  Care  must  be  observed  by  col- 
lectors in  renting  stores,  to  select  those  of  a  substantial  and  secure  character,  and  fire, 
proof  where  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  rents  stipulated  for  must  be  as  reasonable  as 
can  be  procured.  Before  entering  into  any  lease  of  stores,  the  opinion  and  approval  of 
the  department  must  first  be  obtained. 

Where  any  goods,  duly  warehoused,  shall  remain  in  store  beyond  one  year  without 
payment  of  the  duties  and  charges  thereon,  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  are  required 
to  be  appraised  and  sold,  the  department  hereby  prescribes  that  all  such  sales  shall  take 
place  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  and  due  notice  of  such  sales  must 
be  published  in  two  or  more  of  the  public  newspapers  having  the  most  extensive  circula. 
tion  at  the  port  in  question,  daily  at  the  principal  ports  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  and  at 
the  other  ports  three  times  a  week,  or  as  often  as  one  or  more  papers  may  be  published 
thereat,  for  the  space  of  two  weeks.  But  as  the  law  provides  that  *<  all  goods  of  a  per- 
ishable nature,  and  all  gunpowder,  fire-crackers,  and  explosive  substances,  deposited  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  sold  forthwith,"  they  must  be  sold  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  af^ 
due  publication  of  notice,  and  time  given  for  inspection  by  persons  desirous  of  purchasing 
the  same.  '  R.  J.  WALKGR,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

TOL.  XT. — NO.  rv.  26 
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COFFEE  IMPORTED  INTO  U.  STATES  FROM  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

1*116  following  **  Act  to  exempt  Coffee  imported  from  the  Nethoilande  from  duty  in 
oertain  casee,  and  for  other  parpoees,"  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  last  sessioDy 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  August  3d,  1846 : — 

AH  ACT  TO  EXniFT  OOFTBB  IMFOBTBD  FROM  THB  JtSTHBRLANDS  7B0M  DUTY  IN  dBTAlir  CASES, 
AHD  TOR  OTHER  FURPOSBS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativee  of  the  United  States  of 
AmericOy  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  coffee,  the 
production  or  growth  of  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of  the  Netherlands,  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  the  Netherlands,  either  in  Dutch  or  American  Tcssels,  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty ;  and  so  much  of  the  act  approved  the  thirtieth  day  of  August,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports, 
and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,** as  is  inconsistent  herewith,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  required  to  refund  and  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  ouierwise  appropriated,  to  the  several  persons  or  parties  entitled  to  the  same,  the 
amount  of  duties  levied  and  collected  upon  the  importations  of  coffee  in  American  ves- 
sels from  the  Netherlands,  the  production  or  growth  of  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
the  Netherlands,  between  the  thirtieth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two, 
and  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  required  to  refund  and  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  persons  or  parties  severally  entitleid  to  receive  the 
same,  the  amount  of  discriminating  tonnage  duties  heretofore  levied  and  collected  on 
Spanish  vessels  coming  from  foreign  countries,  (except  fVom  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,)  under 
the  act  approved  the  uurteenth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  entitled 
"  An  act  concerning  tonnage  duties  on  Spanish  vessels ;"  and  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  no  discriminating  tonnage  duties  shall  be  levied  on  Spanish  vessels  coming 
from  foreign  countries,  except  those  coming  from  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico. 


THE  OREGON  TREATY. 


We  publish,  below,  an  official  copy  of  the  articles  of  a  Treaty  between  the  Ui^ted 
States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grreat  Britun 
and  Ireland,  concluded  and  signed  by  their  Plenipotentiaries,  (James  Buchanan  and 
Richard  Packenham,)  on  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  and  which  was  duly  ratified  on  both 
parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  of  the  same  exchanged  at  London,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1846,  by  Louis  M'Lane,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  and  Viscount  Palmerston,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  governments. 

Art.  I.  From  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  the  bound- 
ary laid  down  in  existing  treaties  and  conventions  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  continued  westward  along  the  said  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent 
from  Vancouver's  Island;  and  ^ence  southerly,  through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel, 
and  of  Fuca's  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean:  Provided^  koweter.  That  the  navigation  of 
the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and  straits  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude remain  free  and  open  to  both  parties. 

Art.  U.  From  the  point  at  which  the  forty-ninth  parRllel  of  north  latitude  shall  be  fotmd 
to  intersect  the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  navigation  of  the  said 
branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British  subjects 
trading  with  the  same,  to  the  point  where  the  said  brandi  meets  the  main  stream  of  the 
Columbia,  and  thence  down  the  said  main  stream  to  the  ocean,  with  free  access  into  and 
through  the  said  river  or  rivers ;  it  being  understood  that  all  the  usual  portages  along  the 
line  ti^uB  described  shall  in  like  manner  be  free  and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river 
or  rivers,  British  subjects,  widi  their  goods  and  produce,  shall  be  treated  on  tiie  same 
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footing  88  dtizens  of  the  United  States ;  it  being,  boweTer,  always  understood  that  notli« 
ing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  prevendng,  or  intended  to  prevent,  the  goTem« 
ment  of  the  United  States  from  making  any  regulations  respecting  the  nayigation  of  the 
said  riyer  or  rivers,  not  inconsistent  widi  the  present  treaty. 

AftT.  IIL  In  the  future  appropriation  of  the  territory  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  as  provided  in  the  first  article  of  thu  treaty,  the  possessory  riffhts  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  of  all  British  subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  land  or  other  property  lawfully  acquired  within  the  said  territory,  shall  be 
respected. 

Akt.  IV.  The  farms,  lands,  and  other  property,  of  every  description,  belonging  to  the 
Puget*8  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  the  nc^  side  of  the  Columbia  River,  shall  be 
confirmed  to  the  said  company.  In  case,  however,  the  situation  of  those  farms  and  lands 
should  be  considered  by  the  United  States  to  be  of  public  and  political  importance,  and 
the  United  States  government  should  signify  a  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole, 
or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  property  so  required  shall  be  transferred  to  the  said  govern- 
ment, at  a  proper  valuation,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

Art.  V.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty; 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from 
the  date  hereof,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 


NEW  TARIFF  OF  THE  PAPAL  STATES. 
We  find,  from  the  following  annoancement,  that  his  Holiness,  the  newly  elected  Pope^ 
is  acting  the  part  of  a  commercial  reformer.    The  subjoined  trandation  of  an  ofiidal  no- 
tice, published  July  SM,  1846,  announces  some  important  reductions  :— 

OrriCIAL  DOCUMENT. 

**  His  Holiness  our  Lord,  with  the  view  of  applying  useful  reforms  to  sundry  articles 
of  the  existing  customs  tariff,  whilst  he  has  ordered  us  to  confirm  the  generous  premiums 
established  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloths  by  the  notifications  of  the  21st 
of  August,  1835,  and  the  11th  of  April,  1842,  has  authorized  us,  viva  voee^  to  publish  the 
following  resolutions: — 

"  The  import  and  export  duties  on  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  following  proepectos 
are  reduced  to  the  rate  therein  indicated. 

**  This  modification  will  take  effect  in  the  declarations  for  duty  which  shall  be  present- 
ed at  the  custom-houses,  dating  from  the  7th  of  the  current  month.  From  the  said  day 
thenceforward,  the  introduction  and  deposit  of  any  finished  article  of  clothing  whatsoever 
will  no  longer  be  allowed  in  the  ports  and  the  free  cities  of  Ancona  and  Civita  Vecchia, 
under  the  pain  of  immediate  confiscation. 

"  The  same  arrangements  will  take  efiect  for  the  dty  of  Sinigaglia  in  future  yean , 
dming  the  fair. 

DIFORT  DX7TISB. 

Aaxicus.                                          Dunst.  asMAaxa. 
Boudl.  Ba|. 

1.  Woollen  cloths  of  every  description,  per  100  Formerly  60  sc,  re- 
Roman  lb.  nett, 25    0  duced  58}  per  cent 

2.  Common  woollen  manufactures, No  alteration. 

3.  Pure  silk  manufactures,  per  100  Roman  lb.  nett,        100    0  No  alteration. 

4.  Manufactures  of  mixed  materials,  silk,  dtc,  Formerly  100  sc,  re- 
per  100  Roman  lb.  nett, 50    0  duced  50  per  cent. 

5.  Cotton  manufactures,  per  100  Roman  lb.  nett,  8    0  Formerly  12  sc.,  re- 

duced 23}  per  cent 
Sugar,  raw  and  refined,  per  100  Roman  lb.  Formerly  3  sc.,  re- 
gross, 1  80  duced  40  per  cent  I 

Coffee,  per  100  lb.  gross, 2  40  Formerly  2  sc  75  lb, 

reduced  13  per  cent 

XZPOST  DUTIES. 

White  or  colored  cocoon  silk,  per  100  lb.  gross,.  0  60  Formerly  halff   DOW 

Raw  tartar,  per  100  lb.  gross, 0  50  doubled, 

**  Given  from  our  residence  of  Monte  Citorio,  the  2d  July,  1846." 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  **  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  Commercial  Intelligencer, 
and  Merchants'  Transcript"  which  is  prepared  with  remarkable  accuracy,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1845,  has  reached  us,  and,  as  usual,  we  proceed  to  lay  it  before  the 
readers  of  the  "  Merchantt^  Magazine  and  Commercial  Bevieto.***  The  statement  in- 
cludes the  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  lead, 
whiskey,  and  com ;  also  the  imports  of  produce  into  New  Orleans  from  the  interior, 
the  prices  of  various  products,  and  the  arrivals  of  shipping  at  New  Orleans.  It  is  matter 
of  regret  that  similar  statements  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  all  our  commercial  towns 
and  cities  are  not  annually  prepared  for  publication. 

XZTORTS  OF  COTTON    FBOM    NEW   ORIGANS,  FOR    SIX    TEARS,  OOMMXNCINe    ON    THE    IsT    OF 

SEFTEMBES,  AND  ENDING  ON  THE  31ST  OF  AUGUST. 

COTTOIC— BALBB. 

Whithw  axportad.  184*-46.  1844-45.  1843-44.  l84»-43.  1841-42.  184(ML 

Liverpool 521,953  529,675  488,817  624,681  393,990  396,010 

London 159  2,025  518  61  38  304 

Glasgow  and  Greenock....  17,893  364^13  21,265  35,831  15,574  20,415 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c 8,134  17,975  14,893  15.939  10,740  9,188 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c 14,181       2,182  2,926  1,108  4,393 

Havre 146,153  112,995  107,973  159,658  161,103  157^277 

Bordeaux 2,315  2,314  1,418  2,861  2,247  2.807 

MarseUles 6,806  7,857  7,462  9,982  16,992  21,933 

Nantz,Cette,  and  Rouen..  4,254  1,854  3,127  8,374  2,930  1,914 

Amsterdam- 2,019  14^53  1,360  2,593  584 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 53  2,355  512  2,173  2,907        

Bremen 3,419  9,211  2,770  13,303  6,369  1,706 

Antwerp,  &C. 7,838  7,196  8,499  17,693  5.209  2,264 

Hamburg 3,585  9,123  3,156  13,664  5,678  2.983 

Gottenburg 3,877  1,630  402  114  286  2,793 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 1,679  821         401  78  561 

Havana,  Mexico,  &c 29,800  62,083  33,151  21,177  12,818  19,009 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c 52,607  27,201  19,704  17,662  10,610  16,801 

China 2,353       4,303  

Other  foreign  ports 8,050  2,267  1,208  1,342  174  90 

New  York 74,757  52,880  82,814  48,036  31,215  55,930 

Boston 111.666  75,357  72,400  73,891  54,062  81.C26 

Providence,  R.  1 5,783  78  211  674  1,910  3,133 

Philadelphia 13.690  6,784  6,919  3,253  2,846  5,721 

Baltimore 5,507  3,640  4,698  3,278  1,703  4,832 

Portsmouth 2,769  1,053  4,126        2,658  9,025 

Other  coastwise  ports 910  2,423  3,280  3,000  3,716  581 

WesteraStates 5,000  6,000  2,500  2,000  1,722        

Total ..1.054,857    984,616    895,3751,088,870    749.267    821,288 

RECAPITULATION. 

Whither  •xporttd.  1845-40.  1844-45.  1843-44.  184»-43.  1841-13.  184<M1. 

Great  Britain 562,320  585.888  527.675  679,439  421,450  430.310 

Prance 159.528  125.020  119,980  180,875  183,272  183,931 

Northof  Europe 28,841  33,035  17,907  50,882  21,207  9,836 

South  of  Europe  and  China  84,086  92,458  51>,855  43,543  23,506  36.364 

Coastwise 220,082  148,215  176,958  134.132  99,832  160,847 

Total 1,054,857    984,616    895,3751.088,870    749,267    821,288 

•  Similar  accounts  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  New  Orleans  for  previous  years, 
(from  1831  to  the  present  time,)  will  be  found  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  vol.  IL,  p. 
349 ;  vol.  IV.,  p.  388 ;  vol  V.,  p.  471  j  voL  VU^  p.  390 ;  vol.  IX.,  p.  568 ;  voL  XI^  p. 
416;  vol  Xni,  p.  369. 
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XZPOBTS  or  TOBACCO  iHOM  XEW  0RLEA17S,  FOR  SIX  TEARS,  COMMENCING  ON  THE 
IST  OF  SEPTEMBER,  AND   ENDING  ON  THE  SlsT  OF  AUGUST. 


WbithM  exported. 

lATerpool 

London 

Glasgow  and  Greenock.... 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &^ 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c 

HsTre 

Bordeam 

Marseilles 

Nantz,  Cette,  and  Rouen.« 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 

Bremen 

Antwerp,  dtc. 

flamburg 

GoUenburg 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 

Havana,  Mexico,  &c 

Genoa,  Trieste,  du: 

China. 

Other  foreign  ports. 

New  York 

Boston^ 

Providence,  R.  I.... 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Portsmouth 

Other  coastwise  ports 

Western  States 


TOBACCO— -■OOflBAOt. 

1845-46.       J844-45.       1843-44.  18«M3. 

8,976        4,947        8,808  6,788 

12,888        6,475        8,291  9,851 


1841^tt. 
6,930 
7,219 


24215 
1,067 
1,006 

'*451 
1,104 
6,328 
4,294 
181 
943 
9,843 


3,514 
1,565 
3,934 


4,846 
1,156 
5,102 


4,648 
2,332 
4,665 


4,037 
1,004 
1,933 


2,375 

'298 

4,848 

913 


1,030 
427 


794 
6,936 
4,938 

2,53*6 

478 


1,177 
6,960 
2.585 

1.286 
1,167 


217 

10,533 

3,650 


2.845 
2,433 


217        2,145        1,100       2,194 


516 
7,090 
2,351 

"*93'6 
208 

'22'5 


RECAPITULATION. 


Whither  exported.  1845-46. 

Great  Britain 24,505 

France 4,288 

North  of  Europe 13,301 

South  of  Europe  and  China  12,51 6 

Coastwise 7,435 


1844-45. 
12,553 
9,013 
19,051 
11.029 
17,033 


1843-44. 
22,523 
11,104 
20,175 
14.349 
13.098 


1849-43. 
27.437 
11.645 
21.618 
7,536 
21.655 


1841-43. 
20,969 

6,974 
20,252 

9,053 
10.810 


184(MI. 
54^53 
8,739 


2,641        1,131        5,424      10,798        6,827        6,681 


4,224 

814 
1,774 


50 

3,775 

2.700 

1,138 

1,014 

917 

2.933 

1,882 

••••••• 

12.012 

9.602 

7,888 

8,997 

4,019 

3,862 

2.178 

5.657 

3,690 

1,219 

786 

2.303 

1,477 

3,401 

1,064 

909 

734 

963 

946 

1,559 

6,749 

10.681 

4,496 

7,204 

4,142 

903 

1,601 

1,063 

981 

1,020 

3,001 

1.556 

1,760 

550 

9 

667 
7,466 
3.109 

2,126 
517 


287 


Total 62,045      68,679      81,249      89,891      68,058      54,667 


1840-11. 

20,665 
6,812 
8.040 
5,645 

13,505 


Total 62,045      68,679      81,249      89,891      68,058      54,667 

EXPORTS  or  SUGAR  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS,  FOR  THREE  YEARS,  ENDING  31ST  AUGUST. 


184$-46. 


Whitber  exported. 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah 

Boston.. 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Richmond  &,  Petersburg,  Va . 

Alexandria,  D.  C 

Mobile 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola. . 
Other  yorts 


2 


Hhdi. 
33,068 
1.804 
3.412 
1.062 
3.208 
9.143 

3.997 


Bbls. 
2,448 
2.421 
1,198 
65 
1,288 
1,672 

1.215 


1844-4S. 
Hhd*.  BbU. 


1811^4. 


49,442 
21.392 

4,426 
782 

6,062 
12,564 

4,500 


6,794 

1,422 

95 

10 

543 

480 

208 


175 

5.739  1,020 

1,067  158 

533  8 


201 

3,534  668 

838  102 

760  239 


Hhds. 

11,422 

8,478 

1,502 

483 

217 
5,492 

562 
1,590 

280 

3,257 

1,070 

42 


Bbb. 
217 
697 


17 

548 

29 


Total 83,208  11.493  104,501  10,561   34,395  1,544 
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COXPARATITE    ABRITAL8,  XXPORT8,  AND    STOCKS    OF    COTTON    AND  TOBAO0O»  AT 
NSW  ORLEANS,  FOR  TEN  YEARS — ^FROK   IST  SEPT.»  EACH  TEAR,   TO  DATE. 


Taan. 

Arrhrtb.           Exports. 

Blocks. 

TOBACCO— BOaiHSASi. 

Anirals.        Expoits.         Stocks. 

1845-46,... 

1,053,633 

1,054,857 

6,332 

72,896        62,045 

17,924 

1844-45.... 

9794238 

984,616 

7,556 

71y493        ( 

58,679 

7,673 

1843-44.... 

910,854 

895,375 

12,934 

82.435        1 

31,241 

4,859 

1842-43.... 

1,089,642 

1,088,870 

4,700 

92,509        1 

B9.891 

4,878 

1841-42,... 

740,155 

749,267 

4,428 

67,555        1 

68,058 

2,255 

1840-41,... 

822,870 

821,228 

14,490 

53,170        i 

54.667 

2,758 

1839-40,... 

(954,445 

949320 

17.867 

43,827       - 

40.436 

4.409 

1838-39,... 

578,514 

579,179 

10,308 

28.153 

30,780 

1,294 

1837-38,... 

742,720 

738,313 

9,370 

37,588 

35,555 

3,834 

1836-37,.,. 

605.813 

588.969 

20,678 

28,501 

35,821 

3,857 

KXFORTi  or  MOULBSEi  niOH  N.  ORLEANS, 

,  FOR  THRBK  TEAR! 

1,  ENDING  31st  august. 

mui. 

1844^S. 

1841-44. 

WUtlMrespoitod. 

Hfadf. 

Bbb. 

BMs. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbb. 

New  York... 

3,002 

17,515 

9,875 

34.322 

1.882 
.     354 

15,744 

Philadelphia.. 

680 

13.925 

2.418 

11,575 

4,214 

Charleston.  S.^ 

2 

6,328 

5,610 

5,467 

Bavannah 

2^214 



2,686 

. 

14254 

ProTidence  Sl  Bristol,  R.  L.. 

579 

280 

1^72 

1,051 

475 

55 

Boston.. 

318 

1,402 

2,124 
547 

144221 

1,001 

Baltimore 

>.••.•••.••...••... 

185 

5,181 

10,943 

586 

54231 

Norfolk „. 

Richmond  &  Petersburg,  Va.                 '*' 

3,767 

96 

6,029 

.... 

2,039 
1,581 

Alexandria^  D.  C 

..••             ••. 

428 

95 

84 

.... 

350 

Mobile- 

, 

10 

13,464 

76 

5^18 

»... 

2.836 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola 

....             ••. 

2,039 

... 

1,795 

...  • 

2.440 

O&er  ports... 

.... 

671 

391 

881 

112 

750 

Total.. 


4,703    67,214      17,094    94,415     3,409    42,962 


XZPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  PORK,   BACON,  LARD,  BEEF,  LEAD,  WHISKEY,  AND  CORN,  FOR 
THREE  TEARS,   FROM   IST  SEPTEMBER  TO  31ST  AUGUST. 


DestJBttioo. 

New  York. 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore.. 

Charleston, 

Other  coastw'e  porta 

Cuba 

Other  foreign  ports. 


FLOUB. 

Bairels. 

83,854 

122,148 

250 


11,476 

68,441 

7,094 

279.931 


pomx. 
Barrels. 
88,228 
89,164 
29,783 
19,523 

2,828 
13,434 

1,005 
28.354 


184H6. 

BACOR. 

Hbds. 

2,873 

846 

1,238 

729 

1.962 

12,720 

610 

64 


LAU. 

204!SJ3 

UJJ>. 

309^1 

WmiKBT. 

Bmmds. 
4,098 

coas. 
Sacks. 
172,186 

190,504 

139,364 

150 

289.523 

69,153 

70,113 

647 

3,671 

39,619 

11,961 

2,175 

1,000 

5,677 

4,620 

8,982 

87,953 

20,671 

8,460 

41,869 

175.582 

92,336 

168,621 

174,086 

260 

211,674 

Total 573,194  373,319  31,043  790,904  718,385  58,181  941,589 

FLOUR.  POmX.  BACOM.  LABB.  LBAB.  WBIIKBT.  COBH. 

Barreli.  Banels.  Uhds.  Kcfs.  Pigs.  Barrels.  Backs. 

74,802  56,046  1,565  119,967  339,345  2,592  30,051 

75,960  79,617  727  133,474  135,489  600  81,341 

3,638  17,242  834  39,275  88,810  1,256      

13,165  624  23,163  17,455  500      

1,100  1,038  2,533  9,332      4,422  4,382 

43,959  5,603  5,559  13,315  78  22,495  67,513 

23,787  520  190  89,997  9,096 

55,891  8,178  50  39,815  126,262  495  27,912 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore. 

Charleston.. 

Other  coastw'e  ports 

Cuba. 

Other  foreign  ports. 

Total 


279,137  181.409    12,082    468,338    707,439    32,360    220,295 
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SZFtBTS  or  FLOtm,  POIX,  BACQN,  LARP,  BBBF,  LEAD,  WHI8BXT,  AXD  OQSN— COHTDIUID. 

1841-44. 

rLoirs.        pomx.        bacoh.       lakd.         liab.     whiixbt.     oobb. 

New  York... 48,323  219,756  5,104  334i776  264,834  2,216  44,367 

BoflCon ^ 63,653  109,410  1,742  216,773  111,614  138  27,536 

Phjladelphuu 13,702  1,718  30,493  53,901  730     

Bftltimore 11,939  14217  25,831  12,561  631    

Charleston ^395  2,255  3,986  8,924      4,332  2,775 

Other  coaitVe  pom      48,718  9,229  10,424  13,327  2,455  33,536  604^78 

Cahi, 29,314  897  504  100.764  15,809 

Other  foreign  poda.     108,679  26,491  157  151,382  154,955  544  53,516 

ToUL 300,082    393,179    24,852    872,270    600^20    42,127  204,281 

The  ezporti  of  beef  amounted,  in  1843-44,  to  35,386  barreU ;  in  1844-45,  to  23,969 
barrels ;  in  1845-46,  to  58,162  barrela. 

UOOmTf  XlfTO  KKW  OSXEAITS,  fHOM  THE  UTTERIOm,  FOR  SIX  TEARS;  IROM  THE 
1st  SEPTEMBER  TO  THE  3l8T  AUOUiT,  IN   EACH  TEAR. 

Artielif. 

Apples }AskB, 

Bacon,  asst... casks 
Bacon  Haras, .  hhds. 
Bacon  in  balk.. .lbs. 

Bagging:. pieces 

Bale  Rope coils 

Beans bbls. 

Butter ken 

Batter bbls. 

Beeswax bbls. 

Beeswax. lbs. 

Beef.  .bbls.  &  tierces 

Beef,  dried. lbs. 

Buffalo  robes  ..packs 
.  rLa.&Mi..bale8 

fc    Lake 

O    N.  Ala.  &  Ten. 

H<  Arkansas... 

H    Mobil 

O     Florida. 

«  iTexas 

Corn  Meal bbls. 

Com  in  ears.... .bbls. 
Com,  ehslled.  .sacks 

Cheese boxes 

Candles ..boxes 

Cider bbls. 

Coal,  western.. bbls. 
Dried  Peaches. bbls. 
Dried  Apples... bbls. 

Flaxseed. tierces 

Flour bbls. 

Furs boxes 

Furs „..  bundles 

Feathers bags 

Hemp bandies 

Hides 

Horns 

Hay. bundles 

Iron,  Pig tons 

Lard. hhds. 

Lard bbls. 

Lard ..kegs 


184MC. 

1844-4$. 

1S4M4. 

184Mt. 

1841-41. 

1840-41. 

26,775 

26.515 

43,969 

67,803 

26,443 

274J44 

25,213 

12.892 

19,563 

16.568 

13,505 

114^31 

12,092 

8,358 

19,070 

13.588 

9,220 

6,111 

492,700 

350,000 

1,203,821 

1,453.798 

1,288,109  2,593,057 

96,601 

111.324 

100,216 

89,721 

60,307 

70,976 

56,678 

67,600 

83,684 

80.932 

63.307 

65.613 

16,585 

7,006 

7,619 

8.878 

10,993 

14,281 

44.172 

30.319 

18,831 

18,530 

11,791 

14,074 

1,494 

396 

500 

894 

284 

693 

1,200 

1,464 

1.911 

985 

343 

306 

4,920 

„ 

510 

2,677 

3,300 

16,069 

^4^1 

32,674 

49.363 

17,549 

17,455 

334262 

98,200 

58,200 

55.610 

51,400 

60.812 

70,100 

1,031 

1.915 

5.445 

5,135 

3,122 

2,587 

765,315 

688.244 

627,769 

824.045 

583,328 

677,343 

14,276 

19,533 

13,234 

14,280 

8,967 

5,163 

222,677 

1984M6 

169.334 

191.410 

•118,629 

118,122 

34.876 

23,103 

21.835 

30.511 

16,734 

11,149 

6,356 

12,123 

4736 

10.687 

4.565 

5,881 

5,884 

12,830 

12,916 

3.381 

2,831 

731 

4,249 

25.159 

18,170 

15.328 

5,101 

4,481 

3.905 

7.917 

3,769 

5.415 

6,023 

2,214 

358,573 

139.686 

165,354 

255.058 

240,675 

168,050 

,166,120 

390,964 

360.052 

427.552 

338,709 

268,557 

57,392 

39.091 

12,583 

3,502 

2,710 

1,852 

10,461 

5.170 

3,913 

1.201 

3,593 

425 

135 

385 

1,419 

1,026 

1,130 

544 

262,800 

281,000 

227,788 

255,568 

140,582 

221,233 

137 

474 

1,112 

718 

863 

483 

930 

1,758 

889 

958 

1,115 

1,041 

823 

2,181 

4,273 

13.480 

863 

742 

837,985 

533,312 

502,507 

521,175 

439,688 

496,194 

28 

118 

43 

37 

45 

32 

609 

581 

496 

326 

1,792 

1,733 

4,607 

5,403 

4.568 

1,484 

1,737 

470 

30.980 

46,274 

38.062 

14,873 

1,211 

450 

112.913 

117.863 

76,490 

45,957 

26,169 

25,522 

700 

8,300 

3.870 

1,700 

700 

2,480 

7U70 

37,296 

35,132 

28,059 

20,166 

21,425 

1,083 

207 

100 

211 

322 

512 

45 

167 

212 

1,433 

74 

74 

107,639 

60,078 

119,717 

104,540 

18,207 

9,672 

334,969 

245,414 

378,341 

307,871 

366,694 

311,710- 
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IMF0BT8  INTO  KEW  ORLfilNS  FROM  THE  IHTERIOR— COHTIN  UKi). 


Aitides. 
Lame,  western. bbb. 

Lead. ..pigs 

Lead,  bar kegs 

Lead,  white....  kegs 
Molasses . .  ^ . .  ..bbls. 
Oats. .  ..bbls.  &.  sacks 

Onions bbls. 

Oil,  linseed. ....bbls. 

Oil,  castor. bbls. 

Oil,  lard bbls. 

Peacb  Brandy.,  bbls. 
Pickle8..keg8  &  bbls. 

Potatoes. bbls. 

Pork bbls. 

Pork hhds. 

Pork  in  bulk lbs. 

Porter  &,  Ale... bbls. 
Packing  Yam. reels 

Skins,  deer packs 

Shot kegs 

Sugar. hh^ 

Soap boxes 

Shingles. 

Staves 

Tallow bbls. 

Tobacco,  leaf.  .hhds. 
Tobacco,  chew.kegs 

Tobacco. bales 

Twine .bundles 

Whiskey bbls. 

Window  Glass. .  bxs. 
Wheat.bbls&,  sacks 


8,387 

785,394 

1,431 

7,853 

132,363 

269,386 

6.979 

1,135 

S,379 

2,606 

54 

1,316 

107,058 

369,601 

9,988 

9.740,752 

231 

1.180 

4,364 

3,103 

93,109 

3,633 

13 

5.679 

84255 

72.896 

3,040 

1,105 

734 

117,104 

2.831 

403,786 


1844-4S. 

6,233 

782,125 

788 

888 

105,086 

1444262 

7.499 

1,356 

3.385 

2,413 

46 

218 

53,779 

216,960 

6,741 

4,079,600 

86 

1,104 

2,729 . 

4,105 

93,288 

6,076 

144,000 

2,500.000 

7,828 

71,433 

5,309 

3,799 

1,951 

97,651 

3,071 

64,759 


184S-44. 

3,767 

6394269 

851 

30 

64,852 

130,432 

6,443 

2,260 

2,757 

2,647 

49 

1,154 

56,587 

412.928 

8.800 

7,792,000 

604 

1,164 

1,939 

4,714 

51,816 

7,399 

361,561 

1,362,678 

7,323 

82,435 

7,695 

4,771 

2,099 

86,947 

2,066 

86,014 


184WI. 

1.159 

571,949 

701 

50 

66,183 

120,430 

4,614 

1,356 

4.976 

1,818 

72 

445 

48,060 

204,643 

2,371 

6,814,750 

1,050 

1,465 

1,496 

1,588 

65,036 

2,627 

147,000 

1.165.400 

6,995 

91,454 

4,902 

3,008 

1.903 

83,597 

2,342 

118,248 


184W!. 

830 

472,556 

1,084 

592 

69,104 

63,281 

3,338 

305 

3,666 


184WI- 

2,406 

434,467 

601 


54,250 

6,457 

414 

1,115 


267 

140 

26,201 

244,442 

946 

4,051,800 

514 

2,099 

3,219 

3,416 

50,920 

1,932 

114.000 

425,000 

6,071 

66,655 

3,618 

34298 

1,175 

63,345 

2,761 

134,886 


147 

157 

28.468 

216,974 

763 

9,744,220 

2,133 

509 

1,650 

6,501 


150 

155,000 

736,600 

937 

53.170 

3,935 

1,226 

1,009 

73,873 

760 

2,621 


mSCEIPTS  OF  THE  FRINCIPAL  ARTICI^S  OF  PROD0CE  FROM  THE  INTERIOR,  FOB 
THE  YEAR  ENDUTO  3l8T  OF  AUGUST,  1846,  WITH  THEIR  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE 
AND  TOTAL  VALUE. 

Articles.  Amount.  ATere^.  Valae. 

Apples „ bbls.  26,775  ^2  00  $53,550 

Bacon,  assorted hhds.  and  casks  25,213  40  00  1,008,520 

Bacon,  assorted boxes  4,272  23  00  98,256 

Bacon  Hams hhds.  and  tierces  12,092  45  00  544.140 

Bacon,  in  bulk lbs.  492,700  4i  20,939 

Bagging pieces  96.601  9  50  917,710 

Bale  Rope coils  56,678  4  50  255.051 

Beans bbls.  16,585  4  00  63,340 

Butier,« kegs  and  firkins  44,172  4  00  176,688 

Butter bbls.  1,494  18  00  26.892 

Beeswax bbls.  1,200  45  00  54,000 

Beef, bbls.  36,017  6  50  234,110 

Beef tierces  264214  13  00  340,782 

Beef,  dried « lbs.       *  984200  6  5,892 

Buflalo  Robes. packs  1,031  55  00  56,705 

Cotton bales  1,053,633  32  00          33,716,256 

Com  Meal bbls.  3,905  2  50  9.762 

Com,  in  ear bbls.  358.573  60  215,143 

Com,  shelled sacks  1,166,120  1  15  1,341,038 

Cheese boxes  57,392  2  00  114,784 

Candles boxes  10,461  3  00  31,383 

Cider. ..bbls.  135  3  00  405 

Coal,  Western bbls.  262,800  50  131,400 

Dried  Apples  and  Peaches bbls.  1,067  2  00  2,134 

Feathera bags  4.607  25  00    "  115,175 

Flaxseed Ucrces  823  8  00  6,584 


Commercial  SiaHHics. 
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Aitiekt. 

Amoofit 

Av«r««e. 

VahM. 

Floor, 



„....bbl8. 

837,985 

$4  50 

$3,770,932 

Fare., 

JlhdS"  bnndlfifl  luid  hnxmi 

637 

900,000 
309,800 

Hemp. 



..bundles 

30,980 

10  00 

Hides 

112,913 
71,270 

1  20 

135,495 
213,810 

Hay 



..bundles 

300 

iron,  pkr 

tons 

1,083 

35  00 

37,905 
2,250 

Lard..^. 

hhds. 

45 

50  00 

Lard 

bbls.and  tierces 

107,639 

16  00 

1,722,224 

Lard 

kegs 

334,969 

3  00 

1,004,907 

Leather 

..bundles 

2.875 

18  00 

51,750 

Lime,  Western... 

bbls. 

8,387 
785,394 

100 
250 

8,387 
1,963,484 

Lead 

pigs 

Lead,  bar 

kegs  and  boxes 

1,431 

13  00 

18,603 

Molasses,  (estimated  ciop,) 

galls. 

9,000,000 

19 

1,710,000 

Oats 

bbls.  and  sacks 

269,386 

75 

202,039 

Onions 



bbls. 

6.979 

200 

13,958 

Oil,  Linseed 

bbls. 

1,135 

S8  00 

31,780 

Oil,  Castor 

bbls. 

2,379 

19  00 

45,201 

Oil,  Lard 

bbls. 

2,606 
54 

19  00 

49,514 
810 

Peach  Brandy.... 

bbls. 

15  00 

Potatoes 

bbls. 

107,058 

150 

160,587 

Pork 

.bWs. 

369,601 
9,988 

800 

9,956,808 
319,616 

Pork« 

hhds. 

32  00 

Pork, in  bulk..... 

lbs. 

< 

),740,752 
231 

4 
5  50 

389,630 

Porter  and  Ale... 

bbls. 

1,270 

Packini?  Yam.... 

. ...  .reels 

1,180 

500 

5.900 
87,280 

Skins,  Deer. 

packs 

4,364 

20  00 

Skins,  Bear 

>.••••.......< 

packs 

64 

15  00 

960 

Shot 

kegs 

3,103 

16  00 

49,648 

Soap. 

....boxes 

3,633 

2  50 

9,089 

Staves 

M. 

5,679 

26  00 

147,654 

Sugar,  (estimated  crop,) 

hhds. 

186,650 

55  00 

10,265.750 

Spanish  Moss.... 

bales 

2,944 

300 

8,832 

Tallow 

bbls. 

8,255 

18  00 

148,590 

Tobacco,  Leaf..., 

,.,,,, ,, 

hhds. 

57,896 

45  00 

2,605,320 

Tobacco,  Strips.. 

hhds. 

15,000 

100  00 

1,500,000 

Tobacco,  Chewing...., 

kegs  and  boxes 

3,040 

12  00 

36,480 

Tobacco 

bales 

1,105 

2  50 

2,769 

Twine 

.bundles  and  boxes 

734 

6  00 

4,404 

Tinegar. 

bbls. 

225 

3  00 

675 

Whiskey 

.bbls. 

117,104 

800 

936,832 

Window  Glass... 

, . . .  .boxes 

2,831 
403,786 

400 
200 

11,324 

Wheat 

hhlfl.i 

ind  sacks 
[ed  at 

807,572 

Other  yarious  i 

irticles— estimat 

Tntal  vmIiia. 

5,000,000 

$77,193,464 

MBOATS,  FOR 

MONTHLY   ARRIVALS 

or  SHIPS 

,  BARKS, 

BRIGS 

,  SCHOOZTERS, 

AKD  8TEA 

TW:0   TEARS,   FROM    IST  SEPTEMBER   TO   SlsT 

AUGUST. 

1845-46. 

1844.4§. 

MontlH.      ShiM. 

Bwkt.  Brig^s.  Seh*i 

».  ToUl.    S.Boata.      8hi|M.Barin.Brigi.8ch'n. 

TotaLS.Bo&t«. 

September.     24 

7 

7     14 

52 

164 

26 

9 

12      8 

55         120 

October . ...     86 

25 

20    26 

157 

234 

69 

16 

14      6 

105         165 

November..    81 

22 

33    39 

176 

220 

74 

25 

29    28 

156        233 

December .     80 

49 

48    42 

219 

245 

83 

39 

37  .29 

188        289 

January....     67 

77 

74    62 

280 

298 

118 

48 

57    48 

271        279 

February...     29 

21 

36    50 

136 

293 

52 

44 

56    52 

204        279 

March 67 

24 

33    32 

156 

299 

93 

40 

62    49 

244        281 

April 110 

40 

47    37 

234 

294 

78 

34 

48    34 

194        249 

May 60 

30 

27    61 

178 

271 

32 

19 

12    25 

88        228 

June 44 

25 

42    30 

141 

.184 

59 

12 

6    14 

84        168 

July 52 

24 

39    61 

176 

151 

23 

8 

8    12 

51        154 

AngusL 43 

33 

41    64 

181 

H7 

18 

3 

10    11 

42          99 

Total....  743  377  447  518     9,085     2,770         718  297  351  316     1,689     2^30 
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coxPAiiATiYX  pmicss  OP  iffn>i>Lnro  to  fai*  cottow ,  at  w iw  onuiAirs,  oh  the 

FIRST  OF  SACK  MONTH,  DURUtQ  A  PERIOD  OF  FITE  TEARS — TOGETHER  WTPK 
TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  AND  THE  TOTAL  CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


mut 


184M6.       18444{.       1841.44 


September 7^ 

October. 6} 

November 7 

December. 6^ 

January 61 

February. 7} 

March..... 6i 

April 6| 

May 61 

Jane S\ 

July.. 6i 

August 7 


Rec'pts  N.  Ori's 
Crop  of  Upstates 


184$.46.  1844.4&  184144.  1841-41.  1841-41. 

Bakf.  Bakf.  Bakt.  Bales.  Balai. 

1,053,633  979,238  910^54  1,069,642  740,155 

2,075,000  2,^)0,000  2,030,409  2,378,875  1,683,574 


COMPARATIYE  PRICES  OF  SUGAR  ON  THE  LETEE,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  IST 
OF  EACH  MONTH  FOR  FIVE  TEARS. 


184M& 

CMtt. 


September. 6 

October. 6 

November. 5 

December^ 4 

January 4} 

February 4 

March...... 4 

April 4 

May. 4i 

June..... 4 

July. 4 

August 4i 


6* 

7 

li 


6* 

6» 

74 


1844.4S. 


6J 

6J 
Si 


5 
5 

4 
3 

2* 

24 

3 

5 

5 

41 

44  a    64 

S4  a    7 


54 
S4 

64 
64 


1841-44. 

1841-a. 

184141. 

Centi. 

Cent*. 

Cents. 

5Ja     6} 

2    a    4) 

4}  a     6} 

6    a    7 

4    a    6i. 

4:    a     7i 

5    a    6) 
4i  a    6 

5    a    7 

Si  a    6 

4    a    7 

3*  a    4} 

3    a    4} 

4.    a    H 

4    a    6 

3i  a    5 

3    a    5 

5    a    7 

3i  a    5 

3    a    5 

5|a    7, 

3A  a    5 
3|a    5J 

3    a    5 

5ia    r. 

3    a    ^ 
2    a    5 

4:    a    pi 
4;    a    6) 

4ia    5} 

4i  a    6 

2    a    5 

H  a    6} 

5    a    6i 

2    a    4} 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  MOLASSES  ON    THE    LEVEE,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE 
1st  of  each  MONTH  FOR   FIVE  TEARS. 


184S46. 

Cettts. 

September 24    a  27 

October 21    a  24 

November 21    a  22 

December. 20    a  ... 

January 21    a  21} 

February 21    a  21} 

March. 22}  a  23 

April 25    a  254 

May. 23    a  23J 

June 18    a  22 

July 15    a  20 

Angiist 15    a  21 


1844-4S.       1841-44.       1848-41.       1841-41 


Oeots. 

Cents. 

Gsoli. 

Cents. 

26    a  28 

18    a  21 

10    a  12 

20 

a    23 

24    a  26 

23    a  24 

9    a  11 

20 

a    25 

20    a  21 

14    a  20} 

11    a  17 

18 

a    26 

201  a  20) 

20    a  21 

14    a  15  f 

19 

a    20 

16}  a  17} 

22}  a  23 

12    a  13  , 

17 

a    18 

14}  a  16 

22    a  23 

13    a  14 

16 

a    17 

20}  a  21 

23    a24 

11    a  12} 

16 

a    17 

25    a  26 

23    a  25 

15    a  16 

14 

a    15 

24    a  27 

25    a  26} 

15}  a  16 

10 

a    14 

18    a  27 

24    a25 

17}  a  19 

13 

a    16 

20    a  27 

24    a  26 

19    a  22 

12 

a    14 

26    a  28 

25}  a  26} 

20    a22 

11 

a    13 
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COIIPARATnrS  PSI0B8  OF  FLOUR,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  liBpT  OF  BACH  MONTH,  FOE  FIVE  TEARS. 

184S.46.       1844.4i.        184M4.  1841-41.       1841.4i 

Moothi.                     Dotki*.              DoUait.              Dolhn.  DoUui.              Doiton. 

September. 34a4i        .a6         4ia4i  4ia4}        6ia7 

October 3|  a    44        3{  a    4}       4    a    4}  34  a    3}        6i  a    6} 

November H^    H       4a4i        4a44  3ia4         5ia54 

December. 7)  a    8}        4    a    4|        4}  a    4}  41  a    .          6}  a    6} 

January 5|a7         4ia5i        4ia44  4a.          6ia. 

February 5    a    6i        3|  a    4}       4i  a    .  Si        

Ma«A. 4|  a    5i       4a" 


4i  4i  a    .  3i  a    3i  5i  a    54 

4|  4i  a    4|  3)  a    3|  5    a    s} 

41  4ia4i  3ia4  5a5i 

4|  4|  a    4|  3I  a    3i  4f  a    4} 


April 4i  a    5         3J 

May 4    a    4)       3{  a    44       4}  a    4]  3}  a    3}  4|  a     _ 

Jane 3|  a    4^        3|  a    41        3)  a    8}  4}  a    5  5}  a    6 

July. 3a4         3ia4i        3ia44  4ia51  4ia5 

August 3ia4         4a4|        4a5|  4a4{  4a4i 

COXPAEATIVB  FftlOBS  OF  MESS  AND  PRDIB   PORK,  AT  NEW  ORJ^RANS,  ON  THE  IST  OF  EAOH 
MONTH,  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 

184i-46.  18444fi. 

Montlik                               Mm.                  Prim*.  BfoM.  Prin 

17i      13    a    13)  9  .  a    ...  6^  a 

111  a    13i  9    a    ...  6i  a 

14i      10}  a    11  91  a    10  7)  a 

16        13i  a    ...  9}  a    10  7    a      7} 

15}      13}  a    14  9]  a    ...  8    a 


September. »«  $17 

October 16 

November 14} 

December. 15) 

January ISJ 

February 10| 

March. 10} 

April 11 

May. 
June. 


■a 


July. 9 

Auguat 8} 


n 


11  9|  a  10  10  a  ...  8a. 

11  9}  a  10  11  a  ...  9a. 

11}  9  a  ...  13  a  ...  11  a 

10}  8}  a  8{  13}  a  14  11}  a  13 

10  7}  a  8  13  a  ...  11  a   . 

9}  7  a  7}  13i  a  ...  101  a  10} 

9  61  a  7  14  a  ...  11  a   . 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  CORN  IN  SACKS,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  IST  OF  EACH  MONTH, 

FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

184M6.  1844-4S.  184M4.  184i-4l.  1841.4!. 

MontlM.                    Cnitf.  Cnta.                  Grati.  Oratt.  Cents. 

September 40a  43  43a44           43a  43  33a34  60a63 

October 35  a  38  40  a...            37  a  40  33  a  33  63  a  70 

November 45a50  43  a  45           34a35  30a  31  53a55 

December 80a83  34a  37           43a45  45  a  47  50a55 

January 55  a  63  37  a  38           36  a  38  34  a  35  50  a  53 

February 40  a  50  38  a  40            33  a  33  96  a  28  38  a  44 

March. 47  a  53  40  a  41            35  a  35  38  a  30  40  a  43 

April 43a  50  35a  36           40a43  35a  36  36a  37 

May 40  a  50  35  a  38     40  a  41  35  a  40  30  a  33 

June 35a  40  38a33           33a35  S4a35  30a  31 

July. 35  a  33  30  a  34           40  a  43  43  a...  32  a  33 

August 30  a  35  34  a  36           40  a  45  40  a  43  33  a  36 


IMPORT  OF  CURED  PROVISIONS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  following  abstract  of  a  return  ordered  by  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  that  more  than  half  of  the  whole  imported  cured  provisions  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  Suu,  was  received  from  the  United  States.  This  official  return 
shows  that  there  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  5th  of  January  to  the 
5th  of  July,  1846,  from  all  quarters,  93,323  cwts.  of  salted  beef;  27,135  of  salted  pork ; 
1,326  of  bacon ;  5,447  of  hams  of  oil  kinds.  These  articles  having  been  admitted  free 
of  duty  since  the  18th  of  March,  1845,  no  account  of  the  quantity  retained  for  home 
consumption,  or  taken  for  ship  stores,  can  be  given  subsequently  to  that  date.  The  quan- 
tity retained  for  home  consumption  before  uie  18th  of  March  is  quite  inconsiderable. 
There  were  taken  for  sea  stores,  during  that  period,  19,140  cwts.  of  salted  beef,  5^57 
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of  salted  pork,  and  596  of  hams  of  all  kinds.  The  quantities  re-exported  during  the 
half-year  are  705  cwts.  of  salted  beef,  1,726  of  salted  pork,  and  611  of  hams  of  all  kinds. 
More  than  the  half  of  the  whole  imported  cured  provisions  came  from  the  United  States : — 
88,585  cwts.  of  salted  beef,  16,454  of  salted  pork,  1,272  of  bacon,  and  1,130  of  hams  of 
all  kinds.  The  nearest  to  America,  in  point  of  quantity,  are  the  Hanseatic  towns ;  which 
amounted  to  2,711  cwts.  The  bulk  of  the  re-exports  were  for  Africa  aod  the  British 
cobnies. 


BALTIMORE  FLOUR  INSPECTIONS. 
The  Baltimore  Commercial  Journal,  (edited  with  care  and  industry  by  William  6. 
Lyford,  Esq.,)  of  Feb.  13,  1841,  contains  the  inspection  of  wheat  flour  in  the  dty  of 
Baltimore,  for  each  quarter  of  the  year,  commencing  March,  1798,  and  ending  with  De. 
cember,  1840.  That  table  was  transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine, 
for  June,  1841,  (Vol  IV.,  No.  6,  p.  569,)  and  now,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
table,  we  resume  it,  (being  indebted  to  the  same  authentic  source,)  with  September,  1840, 
the  period  at  which  the  miller's  year  begins,  and  close  it  with  the  end  of  June,  1845,  as 

follows : — 

Barrels.  Balf-Baireli. 

Quarter  ending  with  September,  1840, 136,628  8,075 

*«                     December,     '«     198,530  9,907 

*♦                     March,        1841, 166,264  6,474 

"                     June,             "    123,420  7,816 

Totol, 624,842  32,272 

"                     September,    "    144,115  8.810 

"                     December,     "    179,217  8,586 

"                     March,        1842, 111,441  4,412 

June,             "    99,965  4,475 

Total, 534,738  26,283 

"  September,    « 150,893  9,480 

"  December,     "     186,502  8,595 

March,        1843,. 111,765  3,186 

"  June,  "    102,473  7,440 

Total, 551,633  28,701 

"                     September,    *•    170,880  10,352 

"                     December,     "    167,780  6,927 

March,        1844,. 116,274  4,768 

«                     June,             *'    98,642  5,730 

Total, 653,576  27.777 

September,    «     124,238  7,311 

«•                     December,     "     140,302  8,272 

March,        1845, 86,649  4.507 

"                     June,             "    118,552  7,487 

Total, 469,741  27,577 

«  September,    "    114,387  7,818 

"  December,     "    233,726  6,428 

March,        1846, 224.449  6.998 

June,  «    180,320  6,067 

Total, 756,882  27,311 

The  quantity  of  flour  inspected  during  the  year  ending  with  June  last,  exceeds  in 
amount  any  previous  year,  since  1798;  the  next  largest  being  that  which  ended  with 
June,  1840,  which  was  734,979  barrels,  and  24,196  half-barrels. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  MARINE 

DURmO  THB  LAST  FORTT-FIVB  TSAKS. 

A  retnro  has  been  presenud  to  the  BritiBh  House  of  Commons,  containing  a  retrospect 
of  the  progress  of  the  British  commercial  marine  since  1820.  **  It  may/'  says  the  Lon* 
don  Economist,  *<  be  called  a  succinct  history  of  the  fate  of  the  British  mercantile  nary 
from  the  time  when  Huskisson  commenced,  till  the  time  when  Peel  and  Russell  almost 
completed,  the  transition  from  a  restrictive  to  a  free  conmiercial  policy."  In  1821,  there 
entered  inwards  from  the  colonies,  2,532  British  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
656,213  tons ;  there  cleared  outwards  to  the  colonies,  2,698  British  vessels,  with  an  ag. 
gregate  tonnage  of  663,145  tons.  In  1845,  there  entered  inwards  from  colonial  ports, 
5,685  British  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,895,529  tons ;  there  cleared  out- 
wards for  colonial  ports,  5,046  British  vessels,  with  an  ag^egate  tonnage  of  1,706,835 
tons.  In  the  year  1821,  there  entered  inwards,  from  foreign  ports,  6,669  British  vesseb, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  863,691  tons ;  there  cleared  outwards  for  foreign  ports, 
5,766  British  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  757,295  tons.  In  1845,  there  enter, 
ed  inwards  from  foreign  ports,  13,817  British  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
2,289,744  tons ;  there  cleared  outwarcte  for  foreign  ports,  14,008  British  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  2,427,552  tons.  The  result  is,  that  the  comparative  roovementa  of 
British  registered  shipping  making  the  voyage  in  1821  and  1845,  is  as  follovirs: — 

EHTERED.  GLEAKBD. 

Bhipa.  Tcmoafs.  Shipi.  Tonnafe. 

1821, 9,201        1,520T04  8.464        1,420,440 

1845, 19,502        4,185,273  19,054        4,134,387 

Increase, 10,301        2,665,169  10,590        2,713,947 

Making  allowance  for  slight  oscillations  from  year  to  year,  the  increase  has  been  uniform 
and  steady  throughout  the  period;  if  anything,  it  has  been  in  an  accelerated  ratio 
since  1840-41. 


~> 


LOUISIANA  DRY  DOCK,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

This  dock  was  built  under  the  superintendence,  and  upon  the  plan  of  John  S.  Gil- 
bert's Patent  Balance  Dock.  It  is  capable  of  taking  up  ships  of  1,200  tons,  and  drawing 
16  feet  water,  and  all  steamboats  not  exceeding  275  feet  in  length.  The  following  are 
the  rates  of  dockage  charged  on  ships  and  steamboats,  at  the  *<  Louisiana  Dry  Dock  :"^- 

RATBS  FOR  DOCSma  STEAMBOATS,  AITO  DAILY 
USE  OF  DOCK. 

fiateffur 
Tons.  docking. 

St*mboat8und.l00,....,  

100  and  under  125, 


RATES  FOR  DOCKINO  SHIPS,  AND  DAELT  17SB  OF 
THE  DOCK. 


Tons. 

Vessels  under  100,.. 

100  and  under  125,.. 

125 

150 

175 

200 

225 

250 

275 

300 

325 

350 

375 

400 

425 

450 

475 

500 

525 

550 

575 


150, 

175, 

200, 

225,....., 

250, 

275, 

300, 

325, 

350, 

375, 

400, 

425 

450, 

475, 

500, 

525. 

550, 

575 

600,..^.. 


Rates  for 
docking. 

$75 
80 
85 
90 
95 

100 

104 

108 

112 

115 

120 

126 

133 

140 

148 

156 

164 

173 

182 

191 

200 


Ratei 
per  day. 
914 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
62 
54 


125 
150 
175 
200 
225 
250 
275 
300 
325 
350 
375 
400 
425 
450 
475 
500 
525 
550 
575 


150.., 
175,.. 
200,.. 
225,.. 
250,.. 
275... 
300,.. 
325,.. 
350,.. 
375,.. 
400,.. 
425,.. 
450,.. 
475,.. 
500,.. 
525,.. 
550,.. 
575,.. 
600,.. 


«95 
100 
106 
113 
120 
128 
136 
145 
155 
165 
176 
187 
198 
210 
222 
234 
246 
258 
270 
285 
300 


p.  day. 
914 
16 
18 
20 
22 
94 
26 
28 
30 
38 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 


Every  additional  2S  tons  will  pay  910,  < 
and  9^  per  day.  |j 


Every  additional  25  tons  will  pay  915, 
and  92  50  per  day,  and  all  boats  ov«r  31Q 
|feet  long  will  pay  ^Zfot  every  additional  foot. 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


RAILROAD  AND  STEAMBOAT   ROUTE 

VBOM  NEW  YORK  TO  BOSTON,  YU  LONa  ISLARD. 


Long  bland  Railroad, » «...., 

Steamboat,  (from  Greenport  to  Alljm'a  Point,) 

Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad, ^ 

Boston  and  Worcester         "        

Paaaengers  leare  New  York  by  the  Sooth  Ferry,  for  Brooklyn. 


Stopping  places. 


New  York, 

Brooklyn, 

East  New  York,.. 

Union  Course,. 

Jamaica, 

Brushviile, 

Hempstead  Branch,.., 

Hicksnile,.... 

Farraingdale, 

Deerpark, 

Suffolk  Station, 

Medford  Station,. 

St  George's  Manor,.. 

Riverhead,... 

Mattetuck,... 

Southold, 

Greenport, 

New  London, 

Ailyn's  Point, 

Norwich,- 

Worcester, 

Boston,. « 


MUes. 

0 

1 

5 

3 

4 

3 

4 

8 

5 

6 

7 
11 
13 

7 
10 

7 

4 
34 

8 

7 

59 
44 


From 

NewToric. 

0 

1 

6 

8 

13 

15 

19 

37 

33 

38 

45 

56 

68 

75 

85 

*   93 

96 

130 

138 

135 

194 

338 


From 
Boston. 
338 
337 
333 
330 


319 
311 
306 
300 
193 
183 
170 
163 
153 
146 
143 
118 
110 
103 
44 
0 


96  miles. 
33      " 
66      '• 
44      «• 


Fueftom 
New  York. 


fO  ISi 
0  I8t 
0  35 
0  3H 
0  37i 
0  44 
0  63i 
0  69 


00 

18} 

634 

63i 

63i 

63J 


3  00 


4  00 


Cars  leave  the  depot  in  Brooklyn,  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Boston,  via  Norwich 
md  Worcester,  at  7  A.  M.  Returning,  cars  leave  Boston  at  8}  A.  M.,  by  the  same 
route.    Time  through,  10^  hours. 

Stages  are  in  readness,  on  the  arrival  of  trains  at  the  several  stations,  to  take  passen- 
gers, at  low  fares,  to  all  parts  of  Long  Island.  A  steamboat,  also,  leaves  Greenport  for 
Sag  Harbor,  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars. 

The  foregoing  tobalar  statement  of  the  Long  Island  Raiboad  route,  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  is  from  the  fourth  edition,  published  the  present  year,  of  Distumell'b 
valuable  Guidebook,  giving  the  particulars  of  all  the  important  lines  of  travel  through 
the  Middle,  Northern,  and  Eastern  States.  It  is  patronized  by  most  of  the  railroad  and 
steamboat  companies  in  those  regions  of  country,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  general 
accuracy.  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  traveller,  as  he  will  find  information 
that  will  well  repay  him  for  the  trifling  cost  of  the  work. 


STATISTICS  OF  ALL  THE  CANALS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  polite  Attention  of  A.  C.  Flago,  Esq.,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  a  copy  of  his  valuable  reports  made  to  the  convention  for  revis- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  State,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  that  body,  of  June  18th, 
1846.  The  answer  to  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  resolution,  which  we  publish  be- 
low, shows  the  revenues  of  all  the  canals  taken  as  one  system,  the  expenses  of  all  of  them» 
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ind  their  nett  reyenue.  This  statement  shows,  that  if  all  the  canals  were  paid  for,  the 
nett  revenue  over  the  expenses  of  repairs  would  have  been  91*^7,437  11,  for  the  flBoal 
fear  ending  30th  of  September,  1845.  It  appears  that  the  tolls  of  the  lateral  canals  are  so 
nearly  equal  to  the  expenses  of  repairs,  that  the  nett  revenue  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canals  differs  only  9^,000  from  all  the  canals  besides. 

A  TABITLAB  aTATUHHT  OF  TUB  TOTAL  UCKIPTS  FBOM  TOLLS  AND  RENT  OP  SfURPLTTS  WATXB, 

Aim  OP  EXPSKDrruEss  por  all  purposes,  m  each  tear,  prom  1836  to  1845,  nrcLusnrs, 

SflOWOm  THE  DIPFERERGB  BBTWEBR  TBB  receipts  ABD  the  EOTBBrrUBES. 

EBPAimi  AXD  IMPROVBMBim. 

Tear.  Tells.  Bent  of  rarplas    Total  roeetpcs.  Oaaal  comBlt-  Superintendeats 

water.  Biooen.  of  repairs. 

1826, $844,508  03    $844,508  03  $403,355  91  $134,653  51 

1837, 880/154  09  $680  00  881,134  09  153,551  67  384,654  16 

1838, 839,535  10  1,467  00  831,003  10  93,310  93  334,337  35 

1829, 815,339  58  3,679  70  817,919  38  48,698  31  355,739  55 

1830, 1,043,699  34  3,464  18  1,045,163  43  18,355  81  339,850  66 

1831, 748,561  39  3,707  33  751,368  63  11,377  68  168,715  53 

1833, 1,113,194  74  733  00  1,112,917  74  33,990  81  350,426  89 

1833 1,388,055  53  325  00  1,388,380  53  35,364  66  377,783  40 

1834, 1,381,051  53  5,763  50  1,387,715  03  17,355  06  471,106  90 

1835, 1,483,063  11  1,632  50  1,484,595  61  30,309  13  441,367  54 

1836, 1,595,619  48  3,836  00  1,598,455  48  13,303  89  393,444  39 

1837 1,334,439  37  1,180  50  1,325,609  77  61,917  03  486,412  41 

1838, 1,464,105  16  1,170  00  1,465,275  16  84,318  49  476,995  33 

1839, 1,653.007  56  3,776  00  1,655,783  56  43,169  13  381,903  15 

1840, 1,603,059  10  4,768  18  1,606,837  38  30,063  38  389,347  94 

1841, 1,987,807  85  1,878  86  1,989,686  71  39,735  61  380,365  56 

1843, 1,795,184  80  1,979  00  1,797,463  80  111,235  75  433,105  71 

1843, 1,053,587  83  1,341  25  1,953,829  08  44,747  43  378,618  45 

1844, 3,386,377  34  3,180  00  3,388,457  34  71,618  10  444,344  98 

1845, 8,374,007  56  1,535  87  3,375,533  43  103,965  01  536,001  30 

$38,661,548  17  $39,977  87  $28,701,526  04  $1,437,341  69  $7,316,953  38 

TABITLAB  STATEMBBT.— OOBTUfUBD. 

TupoHisi  of  col«     WeUh- 
Taar.        lecton  and  In-      maitert.        If beeUaBeoos.       Total  payments.  Dlfbreace. 

1836,  $^5*83         $3,511  48         $531,675  73  $31,833  39 

1837,  26,636  61  $450  00  29,408  61  494,701  05  386,433  04 
1628,  27,042  33  4,053  87  45,884  63  393,517  99  437,484  11 
1839,         37,054  41      5,116  63         30,988  73            357,587  53           460,331  76 

1830,  34,991  03      4,377  88         15,198  38  393,673  76  752,489  66 

1831,  35,663  63  3,033  50  16,640  49  324,419  83  536,848  79 
1833,         35,760  85      4,430  59         15,355  64           438,964  78  683,953  96 

1833,  37,875  08  4,603  35  43,371  93  487,797  32  900.583  31 

1834,  38,816  14  4,511  35  13,108  45  534,897  83  652,817  30 

1835,  30,610  07  4,781  30  13.456  73  510,534  76  071,070  85 

1836,  81.064  43  4,311  30  36,576  60  467.599  33  l,i:^^».^i6  15 

1837,  35.804  98  5,671  71  19,187  47  608,993  60  TlG.tUO  17 

1838,  30,116  63  6.350  33  34.346  64  622,027  29  613.247  87 

1839,  47,262.00  6,067  85  26,355  41}  504,757  53}  l,151.in26  034 

1840,  47,972  05  5,719  28  112,018  93  575,020  58  1,031.h06  70 

1841,  47,956  86  530  23  41,169  30  514,517  55  1, 475 J 69  16 
1843,  47,310  13  5,153  55  46,880  17  643,584  30  1.154.879  50 

1843,  43,558  31      4,506  84         60,714  63  531.145  56         l,42U,t.^  53 

1844,  41,535  84      4,724  21         74,634  59  636,857  73         1,75USJ9  63 

1845,  43,438  09      4,965  60         60,716  33  738,106  33         1.^7,1^7  U 

$658,634  17  $87,026  05    $708,435  10}  $10,098,370  34}  $18,603,155  69} 

In  1834  and  1835,  the  expenses  for  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  canals  aver- 
aged $533,711  for  each  year.  This  emlHBced  the  Erie,  Champlain,  Oswego,  Cayuga 
■nd  Seneca,  Chemung  and  Crooked  Lake  Canals. 
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In  1837  and  1838,  afler  the  Chenango  Canal  was  completed  and  added  to  the  six  ca- 
nals before  named,  die  expensea  for  repairs  and  maiDtenance  averaged  $615,510  for  each 
of  the  two  years  referred  to. 

From  1841  to  1845,  afrer  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal,  and  fiAy.two  miles  of  the 
Grenesee  Valley  Canal  were  added,  the  expenses  have  averaged  a  little  lees  than  in  1837 
and  1838,  being  $612,642  for  each  of  the  last  five  years.  The  expenses  of  the  last  year 
are  $125,464  above  the  average  of  the  five  years.  The  average  expenses  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  Canals,  for  five  years,  is  $483,137  09  for  each  year ;  the  expenses  of 
1845  being  $99,023  above  the  average  of  the  five  years. 

The  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  for  the  last  five  yean,  average 
$1,988,726  32  for  each  year.  The  average  for  the  preceding  five  years,  that  is,  from 
1836  to  1840,  inclusive,  is  $1,464,845  63.  The  tolls  of  1845,  on  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain Canals,  are  $235,540  above  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  and  $759,421  above 
the  average  of  the  five  years  from  1836  to  1840. 

The  tolls  of  all  the  canals  average  for  the  last  five  years,  $2,099,233  07,  and  for  the 
preceding  five  years  from  1836  to  1840,  $1,527,844  11.  Average  increase  for  the  last 
five  years  over  the  preceding  five  years,  $571,388  96. 


JOURNAL  OF   MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


TO  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Southern  States  have  of  late  evinced  a  considerable  interest  in  the  subject  of 
manufactores ;  and  we  notice  by  the  journals  from  Uiat  region,  the  establishment  of  vari- 
ous branches  in  several  of  the  slave  States.  A  gentleman,  residing  at  Aagusta,  Ga., 
wrote  us  some  time  since,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  paper-mill  in  that  city,  re- 
questing us  to  call  the  attention  of  paper-makers  to  the  facilities  that  would  be  afibrded 
to  a  competent  person  to  engage  in  the  business  at  Augusta ;  which  we  should  have  done 
before,  but  the  letter  was  mislaid,  and  the  subject  passed  out  of  our  mind.  We  therefore 
give  below  a  large  part  of  the  letter,  as  it  seems  to  ofler  extraordinary  advantages  to  any 
one  who  may  feel  disposed  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  writer.* 

Augusta,  Ga.,  July  13, 1846. 
FsEEMAN  Hunt.  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  : — Although  a  stranger  to  you,  save  from  being  one  of  your  subscribers,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  inquiring,  whether  you  can  inform  me  of  a  good  paper  manufac- 
turer who  would  like  to  come  south,  and  enter  jointly,  with  a  responsible  partner,  for  its 
manufacture.  This  place,  situated  at  a  central  point  of  communication,  with  Savannah 
and  Charleston  on  tne  one  side,  and  an  immense  country,  including  two-thir<is  of  the 
best  populated  portion  of  Georgia  on  fthe  other,  will  very  soon  have  a  canal  completed, 
whicn  has  been  built  at  an  expense  of  more  than  $150,000,  expressly  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  It  has  seemed  to  me.  that  no  more  prontable  enterprise  could  be  entered  into 
than  this,  for  the  fallowing  brief  reasons.  We  have  not  a  single  mill  in  Georgia  or  Ala- 
bama. The  whole  supplies  of  paper  consumed  in  those  States,  are  procured  from  north- 
em  places,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  supplied  bv  two  mills  working  at  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  the  principal  supplies  from  those  mills  being  sold  at  this  place.  A  mill  at  Au- 
gusta, properly  managed,  would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  one  at  any  other  ploce,  and 
particularly  those  of  Greenville,  as  the  whole  material  Tor  manufacturing,  and  the  paper 
when  manufactured,  has  to  be  transported  by  wagons  a  distance  of  over  200  miles.  The 
facilities  for  procuring  rags^  &c.,  will  be  very  great,  owing  to  our  connection  by  railroad, 
via  a  large  country  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  our  river  connection  with  Savannah. 
Labor,  also,  is  cheap  with  us,  and  all  the  expenses  of  living  are  low.  This,  added  to  the 
extreme  healthiness  of  the  city,  would,  I  think,  make  it  ^desirable  for  any  person  who 
could  be  aware  of  the  many  advantages  which  are  ofi'ered  to  enter  intcj  it. 

•  ••••••    I  am  fully  aware  of  its  success,  and  would  enter  one-half  with  a 

practical  workman  who  would  come  out.    Printing  ana  wrapping-paper  could  be  sold  in 
immense  quantities,  and  also  good  manufactured  writing-paper. 

♦  The  name  of  the  writer  will  be  given  on  aj^lication  to  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine. 

t  Connected  with  a  railroad  through  its  very  centre,  and  by  water  commtmication  for 
amiall  boats  in  another  direction. 
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PROGRESS  OF  INVENTION  IN  TH£  UNITED  fiT4iT£a 
In  the  Merchanta'  Magazine  for  June,  1844,  we  compiled,  from  the  Patent  Report  of 
Mr.  Ellsworth  for  1843,  and  other  sowces,  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  the  **  Progrees  of  Ia« 
▼ention  and  Manufactures  in  the  United  States."  This  article,  Mr.  Putnam,  the  intelli* 
gent  American  bookseller  in  London,  published  in  his  **  American  Facts,"  which  em<* 
braces  **  notes  and  statistics  relative  to  the  government,  resources,  manufacturei,"  etc., 
•tc.,  of  the  United  States,  adding  the  following  statementsin  regard  to  the  inventive  ge- 
nius of  our  countrymen,  dosing  with  a  parliamentary  document  from  Kngland,  which 
we  also  give  below  : — 

A  great  part  of  the  machinery  used  in  ootton-mills  in  England,  is  either  entirely  Ameri- 
can  in  its  origin,  or  has  American  improvements  that  are  essential  to  its  perfection.  The 
card-making  and  recd-making  machines  are  American  inventions.  The  nail-machines, 
the  screw-machines,  the  pin-machines,  the  hook-and-eye  machines,  all  originated  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  improved  method  of  hUacMng  fabrics  cX  all  kinds,  whidi 
has  so  essentially  siniplified  die  former  tedious  and  expensive  prooees,  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Wright,  formerly  of  New  Hampshire,  who  has  been  the  originator  of 
several  labor-saving  machines,  generally  adopted  in  this  country.  He  has  recently  per. 
feeted  a  nrocess  for  making  paper  from  straw,  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionise  the  present 
node  bom  as  regards  quality  and  cost. 

IXTBACT  PKOM  THE  BEFOBT  ON  KXPORTATION  OP  MACHINnT,    (HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,) 

AFEIL,   1841. 

QiKs^toM  1544.  "  Chairman.— Are  we  indebted  to  foreigners,  to  any  great  extent,  for 
inventions  in  machinery  ?  Amwer. — I  should  say  that  the  greatest  portion  of  new  inven- 
tions lately  introduced  in  this  coimtry  have  come  from  abroad ;  but  I  would  have  it  to  be 
understood,  that  by  that  I  mean,  not  improvements  in  machines,  but  rather,  entirely  new 
inventions.  There  are  certainly  more  improvements  carried  out  in  this  country ;  But  I 
apprehend  that  a  majority  of  the  really  new  inventions,  that  is,  of  new  ideas  ^altogether 
in  the  carrying  out  of  a  certain  process  by  new  machinery,  or  in  a  new  mode,  have  orig- 
inated abroad,  especially  in  America." 


AROMATIQUE  VEGETABLE  DISTILLATIONS. 
The  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  of  life,  has  produced  a  curious  result,  and  one 
likely  to  be  valuable  in  cookery  and  commerce.  M.  Milot,  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences, 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  distillation,  in  a  pure,  colorless,  and  liquid  form,  ail  the 
properties  of  the  various  eulinary  vegetables.  Thus  he  can  put  up  a  hvtUe  of  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  or  onions,  and  you  may  carry  it  all  over  the  world,  certain  of  having 
with  you  the  true  flavor  of  the  vegetable.  A  table-spoonful  is  enough  for  one  pound  of 
meat  The  secret  lies  in  the  mode  of  distillation,  by  which  the  ofiensive  parts  of  the 
vegetable  are  left.  It  is  already  an  object  with  commerdal  men  to  export  these  eseencee, 
which  are  termed  aromatique,  to  the  French  colonies,  and  with  the  government  there  is 
an  intention  of  using  them  extensively  in  the  navy. 


COTTON  FACTORY  IN  FLORIDA. 
A  few  enterprising  citizens  of  Pensaoola,  established  in  Arcadia,  a  short  distance  from 
the  former  place,  about  a  year  ago,  a  cotton  factory.    The  Pensaoola  Gazette  says : — 

'*  The  building  is  ninety-four  by  thirty-eight,  two  stories  high  from  attic  to  basement, 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  spindles,  forty  operatives,  all  black  girls,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years,  and  are  mostly  all  married,  and  look  as  happy  and  contented  with  their  vocation  as 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  see  anywhere  ;  they  are  comfortably  lodged,  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
'  and  kindly  treated  ;  twentyibur  looms,  making  part  twilled  and  part  cotton  doths,  aver- 
aging four  thousand  yards  a  week,  and  will  shortly  increase  to  six  thousand,  or  three 
millions  per  year.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  machinery  is  something  near  ^60,000, 
and  five  dtizens  here  are  the  proprietors." 
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INCREASED  DEMAITD  FOR  DIAMONDupuST. 

The  demtDd  for  diamond-dost,  within  a  few  yeara,  haa  increased  very  materialFy,  oa 
aooonnt  of  th*  incriiaaed  demand  for  all  articlee  that  are  wrought  by  it ;  snch  as  ctmeoa, 
intaglios,  dtc.  Recently  th^re  has  been  a  discovery  made  of  the  peculiar  power  of  dia- 
mond-dost  upon  steel — it  gives  the  finest  edge  to  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  and  threatens  to 
displace  the  hone  of  Hungary.  It  is  well  iinown  that  in  cutting  a  diamond,  (the  hardest 
substance  in  nature,)  the  dust  Is  placed  on  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  to  which  it  adheres,  and 
thus  permits  the  instrument  to  make  its  way  through  the  gem.  To  this  dust,  too,  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  the  power  of  man  to  make  brilliants  from  rough  diamonds  ;  from  the 
dast  is  obtained  the  perfection  of  the  geometrical  symmetry  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  die  mineral,  and  also  that  adamantine  polish  which  nothing  can  injure  or  af- 
fect, save  a  substance  of  its  own  nature.  The  power  of  the  diamond  upon  steel  is 
remarkable :  it  is  known  to  paralyze  the  magnet  in  some  instances— and  may  there  ndt 
be  some  peculiar  operation  upon  steel  with  which  philosophers  have  not  yet  taught  us  to 
be  ftmiliar  7  How  is  it  that  a  diamond  cast  into  a  crucible  of  melted  iron  converts  the 
latter  into  steel?  Whatever  may  be  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  diamond-dust,  for  sharp- 
ening razors,  knives,  and  cutlery,  is  a  novelty  which  is  likely  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  puUic,  whether  or  not  it  is  agreed  that  there  is  anjrthing  beyond  the  raperior  hard- 
ness of  the  dust  over  the  steel  to  give  that  keenness  of  edge  that  has  surprised  ail  wlio 
have  used  it. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PRESSED  GLASS  TUMBLERS. 

The  following  comprehensive  account  of  the  manufacture  of  pressed  glass  tombleiB, 
is  derived  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Christian  lfirror>— 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  workmen  have  a  brass  mould,  consisting  of  a  solid  mass,  about 
as  large  over  as  a  half-peck  measure,  containing  a  hollow  in  it  exactly  of  the  form  of  the 
tumbler  to  be  made,  with  a  follower  of  brass  of  the  same  form,  but  so  much  smaller  as 
to  fit  the  inside  of  the  tumbler.  When  the  two  parts  of  the  mould  are  put  together,  tiie 
space  between  them  is  the  exact  thickneai  of  the  vessel  required.  In  the  process  of  man- 
iifacturing,  three  men  and  two  boys  are  required.  The  first  thing  done,  is  for  one  of  the 
men  to  dip  an  iron  rod  in  the  melted  glass,  and  move  it  about  until  he  has  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  die  fluid  mass  on  the  end  erf*  his  rod  ;  he  then  holds  over  the  hollow  of  the 
mould,  and,  with  a  pair  of  shears,  cuts  off  what  he  judges  to  be  just  enough  to  constitute 
the  tumbler.  Instantly  the  other  man  brings  down  the  follower  with  level  power,  and 
the  melted  glass  is  so  compressed  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  mould.  He  then  turns  his 
mould  bottom  up,  with  a  little  blow,  and  the  tumbler  drops  red  hot  upon  the  stone  table. 
One  of  the  boys,  with  an  iron  rod,  having  a  little  melted  glass  on  its  end,  presses  it  on 
the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  and  it  slightly  adheres.  He  then  holds  it  in  the  mouth  of  a 
glowing  furnace,  turning  it  rapidly,  till  it  is  almost  in  a  melted  state,  when  the  third  man 
takes  it,  and  whirling  tl^  rod  and  tumbler  on  a  sort  of  arm  of  a  chair,  he  holds  a  smooth 
iron  tool  against  the  edge  of  the  tumbler  till  all  the  roughness  is  removed  from  its  edges, 
when  a  boy  takes  the  rod  from  him,  and,  by  a  slight  stroke  on  the  end  of  it,  drops  the 
tumbler,  and  places  it  in  a  hot  oven  to  cool  gradually.  These  five  hands  will  make  a 
beautiful  tumbler  in  about  forty  seconds,  or  about  one  hundred  in  an  hour." 

/    


-WHIP  MANUFACTORY  AT  CAMDEN. 

An  extensive  whip  manufactory  has  been  establii^ed  on  the  Burlington  road,  four  miles 
from  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  large  quantities  of  whips  are  made — from  the  cheapest  kind 
«p  to  the  most  elegant,  with  silver-mounted  handles — for  supplying  the  vrestem  and 
southern  country,  and  also  for  export  to  London.  The  proprietor  of  the  factory  is  Mr. 
Samuel  Fitch. 
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DEBTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Thb  following  fetatement  embraces  the  debts  of  all  the  canals,  the  debts  of  the  railroads 
which  have  (ailed  to  pay  interest,  and  the  debt  of  the  general  fiind,  being  the  aggregate 
of  the  direct  debt  on  which  the  State  is  now  paying  interest.  The  first  column  shows  the 
arooont  of  principal  payable  in  each  year ;  second,  the  interest  payable  in  each  year  oo 
the  whole  debt ;  third,  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  payable  in  each  jrear,  from 
1st  of  June,  1846,  to  the  maturity  of  the  stock  or  debt  This  table  is  a  consolidation  of 
three  tables  in  the  valuable  report  of  A.  C.  Fx^Aoe,  Esq.,  the  Comptroller  of  &e  State, 
made  to  the  Convention,  July  7tb,  1846:— 


Tear. 

1846,  from  Ist  June  to  30th  Sept, 

1847,  30th  September, 

1848,  "  

1849,  "  

1850,  •«  

1851,  -  

1858,  «  

1853,  **  

1854,  -  

1855,  «  

1856,  "  

1857,  "  

1858,  "  

1859,  "  

1860,  "  

1861,  «  

1862,  "  

1863,  "  

1864,  "  ; 

1865,  «•  


Friaeipal  actually 
payable  in  saeh 

year. 

$582,304  00 

13,000  00 

1,952,843  00 

2,149,400  00 

436,000  00 

1,732,846  65 

467,000  00 


520,000  00 
4,647i»»5'59 


3,158,605  34 
250.000  00 
1,293,100  00 
3,682,974  23 
1,900,000  00 


587,700  00 
28,000  00 


laterest  actnally 
payable  ia  eadi 

Tear. 

$443,956  56 

14^9,480  56 

1,222,187  50 

1,091,706  69 

976,534  85 

920,218  19 

862,897  40 

834,877  40 

826,627  40 

803,877  40 

653,877  40 

570,838  30 

•   532,605  73 

410,658  03 

383,886  53 

220,810  38 

111,986  50 

29,486  50 

19,243  25 

1,540  00 


Total. 

$1,026,260  56 
14272,480  56 
3,175,030  50 
3,241,106  69 
1,412,534  85 
2,659,064  84 
1,329397  40 

834,877  40 
1,346,627  40 

803,877  40 
5,301,772  99 

570,838  30 
3,6914211  07 

660,658  03 

1,676,966  53 

3,903,784  61 

2,011,986  50 

29,486  50 

606,943  25 
29,540  00 


$23,401,668.81    $12,183^296  57      $35,584,965  38 


FOREIGN  BANKING  ESTABLlSHMENTa 

St.  Petebsburoh.  Accounts  are  kept  here,  and,  for  the  most  part,  throughout  Russia, 
in  rubles  of  100  copecks.    The  banks  of  St.  Petersbnrgh  are — 

1.  TVie  Imperial  Loan  Bank^  established  in  1786,  among  the  statutes  of  which  are  the 
following: — the  cspital  of  the  bank  shall  consist  of  thirty-three  millions  of  rubles,  twenty* 
two  millions  for  the  nobility,  and  eleven  millions  for  the  towns.  The  bank  shall  be  im- 
mediately under  the  Emperor.  It  shall  lend  money  at  5  per  cent  interest,  and  pay  4^  per 
cent  interest  on  deposits.  It  shall  grant  assurances  on  houses,  &c,  at  1 J  per  cent  premi- 
um, on  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  die  property  as  fixed  by  sworn  appraisen.  It  shall 
discount  bills,  but  not  at  a  higher  rate  than  i  per  cent  per  mensem. 

2.  Tke  A99%gnation  Bank,  which  is  a  bank  of  issue.    And~ 

3.  The  Qmunereial  Bank,  established  in  1818,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  transfer 
deposit  bank,  as  it  receives  in  deposit,  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  keeps  a  current  ac- 
count of  it  at  an  annual  charge  of  i  per  cent,  and  transfers  such  bullion  in  sums  not  less 
than  500  rubles,  from  one  account  to  another,  also  at  a  chaige  of  \  per  cent  These 
banks  have  agencies  in  all  the  most  important  places  of  trade  throughout  Russia. 
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WiBSiw  :  CAPITAL  OF  PoLAND.  Accounts  are  kept  here  in  florins  (zlota,)  at  30  groa- 
chens,  at  10  Pfennigs,  formerly  at  18  Pfennigs. 

The  Bank  of  Warsaw,  established  in  1830,  issues  notes  of  5,  10,  50,  100,  500,  and 
1,000  florins.  The  capital  consists  of  mortgages  on  domains,  amounting  to  forty  mil- 
lions, and  of  sixteen  millions  of  paper  money.  It  is  a  loan  and  discount  bank,  and  its 
principal  olirject  is  to  keep  down  the  extraordinary  high  rate  of  interest  which  generally 
prevails  throughout  Poland. 

Hambusob.  Accounts  are  kept  here  in  marks,  at  16  schillings,  at  19  pfennigs.  The 
BorA;  of  Hamburgh  was  established  in  1619,  and  consists  of— 

1.  A  Transfer  Deposit  BanJt,  at  which  payments  of  100  marks  are  made  by  trmnafer- 
ring  from  one  account  to  another.  It  is  the  common  bank  of  all  the  merchants,  and  the 
medium  of  payment  is  bars  of  silver,  valued  according  to  weight  at  certain  fixed  prices, 
A  fine  of  3  per  cent  is  levied  on  those  who  transfer  more  bullloD  than  stands  to  their 
credit  Depositors  may  inspect  their  stock  of  bullion  every  morning  till  nine  o'clock. 
The  bank  is  closed  every  year  from  the  Ist  to  15th  January,  and  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

3.  A  Loan  Bank,  at  which  money  is  advanced  on  gold  and  silver  articles,  to  the  extent 
of  three-fourths  of  their  value,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  interest.  If  the  articles  pledged 
contain  pearls  and  predons  stones,  they  are  weighed  merely  as  gold,  and  reckoned  ac- 
cordingly ;  if  the  interest  be  not  regularly  paid  every  six  months,  but  remains  in  arrear 
eighteen  months,  they  are  put  up  to  auction  after  the  expiration  of  that  period.  As  the 
bank  is  closed  from  Ist  to  14th  January,  no  transfers  of  bullion  can  be  made  until  the  15th 
January.  There  is  also  an  association  of  several  of  the  chief  commercial  houses,  bj 
which  advances  are  made  upon  imperishable  property,  and  bills  discounted. 

Leifsic  :  nx  the  Kingdom  of  Saxont.  Accounts  are  kept  here,  and  throughout  die 
kifigdom  of  Saxony,  in  dollars,  at  24  groschens,  at  12  pfennigs. 

The  Biocount  Bank  of  Leipsic,  with  a  capital  of  250,000  specie  dollars,  in  500  shares 
of  500  dollars  each,  in  addition  to  discounting  bills,  and  transacting  other  banking  basi- 
ness,  issues  notes  of  100  specie  dollars  each,  which  freely  circulate  in  trade,  as  they  are 
payable  on  demand.  One-half  of  the  profits  of  the  bank  is  divided  among  the  share- 
holders, and  with  the  other  half  the  expenses  are  paid,  and  a  reserve  fund  formed. 

Genoa.  7^  Bank  of  Genoa  was  established  in  1407,  under  the  name  of  the  St. 
George^s  Bank;  its  transactions  were,  however,  suspended  in  1746,  in  consequence  of 
several  untoward  events  arising  from  war,  and  entirely  ceased  on  the  annexation  of  Ge- 
noa to  France ;  but  were  renewed  in  1814,  and  are  still  continued.  The  shares  of  the 
bank,  for  which  the  customs,  salt,  and  other  duties  of  the  present  Duchy  of  Genoa  arc 
assigned,  are  of  variable  value,  and  bear  interest  at  from  2  to  2}  per  cent. 

The  four  Deposit  Banks  receive  money,  without,  however,  paying  interest  on  it,  and 
return  it  in  the  same  description  of  coin  in  which  it  was  deposited,  or  in  bank  notes, 
which  circulate  as  hard  cash.  No  embargo  can  be  placed  on  moneys  deposited  in  any  of 
the  banks. 

Stockholm.  Accounts  are  kept  here  and  throughout  Sweden,  in  riz  doUars,  at  48 
skillings,  at  12  pfennigs. 

The  paper  money  has  consisted,  since  1777,  of  bank  notes  of  one  rix  dollar,  which 
htive  borne  a  variable  value  in  exchange  for  silver  coin  ;  for  instance,  in  1829,  one  rijc 
dollar  in  silver  was  worth  128  skiUings  in  bank  notes,  or  100  rix  dollars  in  silver  wen 
worth  266  rix  dollars  in  bank  notes. 

The  bank  was  established  in  1657. 

Accounts  are  kept  throughout  Norway  in  spede  doUars,  at  5  orts ;  or  in  marks,  at  34 
skillings.    The  paper  money  in  vrfaich  payments  are,  for  the  most  part,  madei  consistB  of 
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BOtM  oT  100,  50, 10,  5, 1,  i,  and  OD«*fifth  fpecie  dolLus,  which  ve  iasaed  hy  the  bank 
at  Droolheim,  hot  which  lose  about  40  per  ceat  ia  exchange  for  coin. 

BstanLS.  Accounts  are  kept  here,  and  throughout  Belgium,  either  u  floiiaa,  at  100 
cents,  as  in  Holland;  or  in  francs,  at  100  cendmes,  as  in  France. 

Tie  Bank  of  Brusaeli  has  a  capital  stock  of  fifty  millions,  in  100,000  shares,  at  500 
florins  each.  It  receives  deposits,  discounts  bills,  and  transacts  the  monetary  business  of 
the  goremment,  and  has  Tarious  branches.  The  shares  bear  an  interest  of  5  per  cent 
in  addition  to  the  dividend.  Since  1837,  a  bank  has  existed  at  Antwerp,  at  which  a 
credit  may  be  opened  on  a  deposit  of  bullion,  and  payments  made  by  a  transfer  of  such 
bullion  from  one  account  to  another.  In  addition  to  transacting  other  banking  business, 
the  bank  issues  notes  of  500  to  1,000  florins. 

BomoBAUx :  OAmA^  op  tbs  dxfartmhit  of  thb  Oisojidi.  Accounts  are  kept  here  as 
in  the  other  parts  of  France. 

The  Bank  of  Bordeaux  is  a  private  establishment,  in  2,000  shares,  of  1,000  francs 
each.  It  discounts  bills  on  Bordeaux  and  Paris,  at  4|  and  5  per  cent,  and  issues  notes  of 
500  to  10,000  francs  each. 

Farh.  Accounts  are  kept  here  in  francs,  at  100  centimes,  and  in  retail  trade,  also  ia 
francs,  at  20  sous,  at  5  centimes. 

The  Bank  of  France^  at  Paris,  was  chartered  in  1803,  with  privileges,  at  first,  for  15 
years ;  but  in  1806,  they  were  extended  till  1843.  Its  capital  consists  of  one  himdred 
and  eight  millions  of  ftanes,  in  90,000  shares  of  1,200  francs  each,  which  bear  interest  at 
6  per  cent  Only  67,900  shares  can  be  transferred  from  one  individual  to  another,  as  the 
remaining  22,100  shares  belong  to  the  bank.  The  price  of  a  share  is  generally  from 
1,600  to  2,000  francs.  The  bank  is  privileged  to  issue  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  de. 
mand,  to  discount  bills,  to  make  advances  on  government  paper,  bullion,  and  precious 
•tones,  and  to  transact  other  usual  banking  business.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  divi- 
dend, two-thirds  of  the  clear  profits  are  divided  half-yearly  among  the  shareholders,  the 
other  third  being  carried  to  a  reserve  fund.  The  court  of  directors  is  composed  of  20 
members.  The  governor  must  be  a  proprietor  of  100  shares,  at  least,  and  each  of  the 
deputy  governors  must  be  a  proprietor  of  50  shares  at  leaet 

The  Diecount  Bank  at  Paris,  is  abo  a  joint  stock  bank,  with  a  capital  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  francs,  in  20,000  shares  of  1,000  francs  each,  and  20,000  shares  of  500  francs 
each.  The  notes  issued  by  this  bank  are  of  500,  400,  300,  200,  and  100  francs  each, 
and  are  readily  received,  as  they  are  at  all  timee  convertible. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN  LAND  COMPANY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  company  was  held  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1846,  at  the  London  Tavern,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  di- 
rectors, and  other  business.  Mr.  A.  Gillespie,  in  the  chair.  The  report  was  road  to  the 
meeting  as  drawn  up  by  the  directors — from  which  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  dim- 
inution in  the  sales  of  land  effected  within  the  year }  the  amount  being  14,125|  acres, 
for  a  sum  of  JC8,992  18s.  6d.,  or  lis.  6d.  per  acre  ;  while  those  reported  in  1844  were 
22,462}  acres,  for  jn4,160,  or  lis.  0|  per  acre.  On  the  whole,  the  affairs  of  the  compa- 
ny in  Canada  were  improved  during  the  year.  The  available  assets  there  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1844,  were : — Cash,  jS648  ;  produce  on  land,  £719  ;  cotton  factory  shares, 
£455 ;  total,  £1,822.  Reduced  by  subsequent  remrttance  to  London,  £277  ;  being 
£250  sterling;  total,  £1545.  The  assets  on  the  31st  of  December,  1845,  were— cash, 
£426  ;  produce,  £657 ;  cotton  factory,  £500 ;  railway  shares  deposit,  £250  ;  new  land 
purchased,  £100  ;  bills  and  notes,  £262 ;  total,  £2,195. 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 
We  puUi^  below  an  official  account  of  the  oondiilon  of  the  Bank  of  England,  mftde, 
pvnaaot  to  an  act  of 'Parliament,  for  the  weeks  ending  (on  Saturday,)  aB  foUowa:— 

nSUB  DEPAKTMBRT. 

1846.      1846.     1846.  1846. 

July  95th.           August  lit.            August  8th.  Auntt  15lh. 

Notes  iflsned,. £29,312,945     £29,392,320     je29,386,305  £39,456,535 

Government  debt, 11,015,100        11,015,100        11,015,100  11,015,100 

Other  securities, 2,984,900          2,984,900          2,984,900  2,984,900 

Gold  coin  and  bullion 12,875,243        12,854,618        12,935y426  12,958,912 

Silver  bulUon 2,437,702          2,437,702          2,450,879  2,497,623 

£29,312,945     £29,292,320     £29,386,305  £29^456,535 

BAKKma  DEPARTMBRT. 

1846.      1846.      184&  1846. 

JulySSCh.           August  1st            August  8th.  August  ISih. 

IVoprietor's  capital, £14,553,000     £14,553,000     £14,553,000  £14,553,000 

Rest, 3,508,378          3,597,679          3.603,683  3,611,298 

PnbUc  deposits,* 3,438,401          3,793,610      '    5,014,200  6,135,636 

Other  deposits 14,305,311        13,449,388        12,456,737  10,794,523 

Seven  day  and  other  Mils,            940,024            943,423            952,056  905,994 

£36,745,144     £36,337,100     £36,579,676  £36,000,451 

Government  secarities,t..        12,962,560        12,961,735        12,961,735  12,961,735 

Other  securities, 14,583,407        14,068,257        13,984,578  13,848,421 

Notes,. 8,562,695          8,796,875          9,075,160  8,601,335 

Gold  and  silver  coin, 636,482            510,233            558,203  588,960 

£36,745,144     £36,337,100     £36,579.676  $36,000,451 

*  Including  exchequer,  savings'  banks,  commissioners  of  national  debt,  and  drvidend 
accounts, 
t  Including  dead  weight  annuity. 


BRITISH  POST-OFFICE  RETURNS  FOR  1846. 
The  post-office  returns  recently  presented  to  parliament  possess  considerable  interest. 
Tlie  payments  into  the  exchequer,  from  the  revenue  of  the  poet«office  in  the  year  amount- 
ed to  £753,000,  and  the  nett  profit  to  the  exchequer,  after  deducting  the  expenses* 
£47,581  17s.  The  gross  receipt  of  the  poet-oiSce  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Janua* 
ry  was  £1,927,906,  from  which  was  deducted  £52,469  Os.  7id.  for  returning  refused, 
mis-sent,  and  re-directed  letters,  over-charges,  and  returns,  making  the  nett  receipt  of 
revenue  £1,875,436  14s.  9}d.  The  charges  of  management  as  detailed,  were 
£1,114,849  2s.  6d.,  and  payments  made,  of  which  £10,307  10s.  was  for  pensions,  mak- 
ing the  total  payments  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  post-office  in  its  progress  to  the  exche- 
quer, £1,125,594  5s.,  which  with  £3,157  lOs.  2id.,  the  difference  in  amount  of  balances 
and  bills  outstanding  at  commencement  and  close  of  the  year,  reduced  the  payments  into 
the  exchequer  to  the  amount  stated  (£753,000.)  Of  payments  out  of  the  exchequer, 
£705,418  3s.  was  paid  for  expenses  connected  with  the  packet-service — of  which 
£655,418  3s.  was  on  account  <d  the  packet-service  defrayed  from  grants  of  pariianMnt 
for  naval  service,  and  £50,000  to  die  East  India  Company  towards  the  expense  of 
steam-communication  with  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Bbmbay,  according  to  the 
agreement  made  with  the  company  in  1837,  voted  in  the  estimates  for  miscelUnaona  ■sT' 
vices.    The  several  accounts  in  the  retumi  are  given  in  detail 
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MERCANTILE   MISCELLANIES. 


RULES  FOR  GETTING  RICH: 

OtLf   BOm  70S  MERCHAim  AKD  BUSDfBSI  KEN* 

Almost  ewtrj  merchant  has  been  rich,  or  at  least  prosperous,  at  some  point  of  his  life ; 
mod  if  he  is  poor  now,  be  can  see  very  well  how  he  might  ha?e  aioided  the  ^saster 
whidi  overthrew  his  hopes.  He  will  probably  see  that  his  misfortunes  arose  from  ne- 
glecting some  of  the  following  rules : — 

Be  industrious.  Everybody  knows  that  industry  is  a  fimdamental  virtue  in  the  man 
of  business.  But  it  is  not  every  sort  of  industry  which  tends  to  wealth.  Many  men 
work  hard  to  do  a  great  deal  of  business,  and,  after  all,  make  less  money  than  they 
would  if  they  did  less.  Industry  should  be  expended  in  seeing  to  all  the  details  of  busi- 
ness— in  the  careful  finishing  up  of  each  separate  undertaking,  and  in  the  maintenancs 
of  such  a  sjrstem  as  will  keep  everything  under  contro  1. 

Be  economical.  This  rule,  also,  is  familiar  to  everybody.  Economy  is  a  virtue  to  be 
practised  every  hour  in  a  great  city.  It  is  to  be  practised  in  pence  as  much  as  in  pounds. 
A  shilliog  a  day  saved,  smounts  to  an  estate  in  the  course  of  a  life.  E^conomy  is  espe- 
cially important  in  the  outset  of  life,  until  the  foundations  of  an  estate  are  laid.  Many 
men  are  poor  all  their  days,  because,  when  their  necessary  expenses  were  snudl,  they  did 
noC  seize  the  opportunity  to  save  a  small  capital,  which  would  have  changed  their  for- 
tunes for  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

Stick  to  the  business  in  which  you  are  regularly  employed.  Let  speculators  make  their 
thousands  in  a  year  or  day ;  mind  your  own  regular  trade,  never  turning  from  it  to  the 
light  hand  or  the  left  If  you  are  a  merchant,  a  professional  man,  or  a  mechanic,  never 
buy  lots  or  stocks  unless  you  have  surplus  money  which  you  wish  to  invest  Your  own 
business  you  understand  as  well  as  other  men ;  but  other  people's  business  you  do  not 
understand.  Let  your  business  be  some  one  which  is  useful  to  the  community.  All  such 
oocupstions  possess  the  elements  of  profits  in  themselves,  while  mere  speculation  has  no 
sach  element 

Never  take  great  hazards.  Such  hazards  are  seldom  well  balanced  by  the  prospects 
of  profit;  and  if  they  were,  the  habit  of  mind  which  is  induced  is  unfaVorable,  and  ge- 
nerally the  result  is  bad.  To  keep  what  you  have,  should  be  the  first  rule ;  to  get  what 
you  can  fairly,  the  second. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  rich.  Gradual  gains  are  the  only  natural  gains,  and  they 
who  are  in  haste  to  be  rich,  break  over  sound  rules,  fall  into  temptations  and  distress  of 
various  sorts,  and  generally  fail  of  their  olgect  There  is  no  use  in  getting  rich  sudden- 
ly. The  man  who  keeps  his  business  under  his  control,  and  saves  something  from  year 
to  3rear,  is  always  rich.  At  any  rate,  he  possesses  the  highest  enjoyment  which  riches 
are  able  toaflford. 

Never  do  business  for  the  sake  of  doing  it,  and  being  counted  a  great  merchant  There 
is  often  more  money  to  be  made  by  a  small  business  than  a  laige  one ;  and  that  business 
will  in  the  end  be  most  respectable  which  is  most  successfuL  Do  not  get  deeply  in 
debt ;  but  so  manage  as  always,  if  possible,  to  have  your  financial  position  easy,  so  diat 
you  can  turn  any  way  you  please. 

Do  not  love  money  extravagantly.  We  speak  here  merely  with  reference  to  getting 
rich.  In  morals,  the  inordinate  love  of  money  is  one  of  the  most  degrading  vices.  Bat 
die  eztrsvagant  desire  of  accumulation  induces  an  eagerness,  many  times,  which  is  im- 
prudent, and  so  misses  its  olgect  from  too  much  haste  to  grasp  it 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

There  ore  two  prominent  objects  which  can  be  effected  by  means  of  life  insurance. 
The  first  in  iniportance,  Ad  of  the  highest  consideration,  is,  that  hnsbands  and  fatheni 
can  secure  a  c()c.ibrtable  provision,  in  the  event  of  their  death,  to  their  widows  and  chll* 
dren.  The  heSoni  is,  that  all  persons  having  a  pecnniary  interest  in  the  existence  of  a 
life,  can  secure  that  interest.  Recent  transactions  of  the  Mutual  Life  Inmirance  Com" 
pany  of  New  York,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1845,  took  out 
a  policy  with  this  company  on  his  life  for  93,000 — but  one  payment  was  made,  of  flOS, 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  bia  widow  received  from  the  oflBce  the  sum  in- 
sured, ^3,000.  She  was  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  life  insurance, 
being  a  recipient- of  its  benefits,  that  she  inmiediately  effected  an  insurance  in  the  sum  of 
4(5,000  on  her  own  life  with  this  office,  for  the  protection  of  her  family  of  young  chil- 
dren. A  merchant  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  had  a  debt  due  him  of  4(5,600 — know- 
ing that  its  ultimate  payment  depended  on  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  his  debtor,  he 
took  out  a  policy  on  it  with  this  office  for  that  sum — one  year's  premium  had  been  paid 
of  $161  84.  Soon  after,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness,  which  terminated  his 
life  in  September,  1645.  The  company,  on  presentation  of  the  requisite  proofs  of  his 
death,  paid  the  sum  insured ;  and  by  this  precautionary  measure,  he  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly  realized  a  doubtful  claim.  A  gentleman  in  New  York  became  security  for  his 
friend  in  the  sum  of  4(3,000,  by  endorsement  on  his  paper.  He  had  the  prudence  to 
effect  insurance  on  his  life  at  this  office  for  that  amount.  Only  one  payment  (4(36)  was 
made.  This  was  done  on  the  3d  of  July,  1845,  and  he  died  the  18th  of  September. 
The  company  paid  him  the  (3,000,  which  he  applied  to  the  payment  of  his  endorsement. 
Thus,  by  this  insurance,  he  was  released  from  his  liability,  which  otherwise  might  hav* 
put  him  to  serious  inconvenience. 

The  late  Charles  O.  Handy,  Esq.,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Steamboat  Transpor- 
tatio9  Company,  hod  insured  on  his  life  to  the  amount  of  $33,000,  divided  among  four 
different  companies.  $10,000  was  insured  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  the  deceased  ; 
and  the  other  sums  assigned  to  parties  to  whom  Mr.  Handy,  earlier  in  life,  had  been  in- 
debted ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  amount  was  insured  only  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death. 


WEALTHY  MEN  OF  BOSTON. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette  furnishes  the  following  statistics  of 
the  iTch  men  of  Boston,  a  large  portion  of  whom  have  acquired  their  wealth  either  by 
commerce  or  in  manufactures,  or  by  both.  Of  the  names  given,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Our 
First  Men,"  from  which  this  table  is  compiled — 

314  are  set  down  from $100,000  to  $200,000 

65  "  "  200,000  300,000 

31  "  "  300,000  400,000 

10  •*  *«  400,000  500,000 

14  "  «•  600,000,  and  ypwaids. 

6  "  ♦*  600,000  " 

9  "  "  1,000,000  " 

3  "  "  1,500,000  " 

3  ••  "  2,000,000  " 

1  *•  «•  6,000,000  «• 

456  persons,  of  which  10  are  over  80  years  of  age,  and  38  are  under  40.    Eight  of 
them  are  unmarried. 
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LEGISLATION  RESPECTING  THE  LAWS  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR. 

AU  legMation  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  notion,  which,  until  people  clear  their  heads 
of  it,  will  alwaj^B  infect  and  mar  all  legisbdon  in  respect  to  Ae  laws  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor. That  erroneoos  notion  is,  that  there  is  an  innate  disinclination  in  all  men  to  pay 
their  debts ;  whereas  it  is  precisely  die  contrary  principle  that  prevails.  We  never  knew 
a  man,  except  in  a  case  here  and  there  where  the  man  was  a  rascal,  and  it  is  not  on  ex* 
oeptions  but  on  ^nermlities  that  legidation  ought  to  be  founded — we  say  we  never  knew  a 
man  who  was  not  only  desirous  but  anxious  to  pay  his  debts.  But  the  legislature  has  ever 
proceeded  on  the  contrary  supposition ;  so  that  all  the  laws  relating  to  debtor  and  creditor 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  force  the  debtor  to  do  that  whidi  he  is  willing  enough  to 
do  if  he  could.  Now  if  the  legislature,  instead  of  racking  its  invention  to  devise  all  sorts 
of  pains,  and  penalties,  and  tortures,  to  wrench  from  the  debtor  what  he  has  not  got,  had 
directed  its  attention  to  devise  facilities  for  enabling  the  debtor  to  pay  as  far  as  he  can, 
and  not  to  break  him  down  so  utterly  and  irremediably  as  forever  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  paying  his  debts,  all  would  be  the  gainers  to  an  incalculable  degree.  For  the 
creditor  would  have  a  chance  of  his  money,  which  now  he  has  not ;  the  debtor  would 
have  a  chance  of  retrieving  his  position^  and  of  folfilling  his  obUgatione,  which  every 
man  in  his  heart  longs  to  do,  which  now  he  has  not ;  and  socioty  would  not  be  put  to  the 
expense  of  |dl  the  apparatus  of  the  law  and  of  its  huge  prisons  for  confining  unfortunate 
debtors ;  which  ought  to  be  regarded  only  as  ingenious  inventions  for  furthering  the  re- 
vengeful feelings  of  the  vindictive  creditor,  and  for  inreventing  the  debtor,  most  efiectu- 
aQy,  from  ever  ptying  him. 


FRAUDS  IN  THE  HARDWARE  TRADE. 
It  pains  us  to  hear  occasionally  of  frauds  in  almost  every  department  of  trade ;  the 
more  so,  as  the  merchant,  of  all  men,  should  be  the  soul  of  integrity  and  honor ;  and  we 
have  on  our  subscription  list  many  such ;  men  whom  we  would  trust  with  all  that  we  pos- 
eess,  however  prixed  or  valuable.  A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  com- 
plaining of  frauds  in  the  hardware  trade  in  New  York,  makes  the  following  statements : 

Many  small  articles  of  hardware  which  are  sold  by  **  taU**  or  "  weight,**  are  purposely 
put  up  short  count,  or  short  weight,  so  that  the  actual  contents  of  the  packages  of  such  ar- 
ticles are  $ometimt$  not  more  than  half,  and  often  do  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  what  the 
labeU  represent  them  to  be.  Many  others  are  sold  by  numbers,  the  sizes  of  which  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  always  uniform ;  but  it  has  become  a  common  practice,  when  ordering  such 
articles,  to  direct  the  manufacturer  to  "  mark  up"  one  or  two  numbers ;  that  is.  No  1  to 
be  marked  2  or  3,  but,  of  course,  to  be  charged  at  the  regular  price  for  No.  1 ;  the  mer- 
chant's ofa^ct  being,  if  possible,  to  cheat  an  unwary  customer,  by  charging  him  as  nearly 
the  prioe  of  No.  3  or  3  as  dread.of  detection  will  permit  him  to  approach.  These  prac- 
tices are  rendered,  in  one  respect,  comparatively  unimportant,  by  the  certainty  that  they 
must  soon  defeat  their  own  object,  as  but  few  persons  can  be  found,  in  this  country,  suffi- 
ciently "  verdant** <o  be  ♦* shaved**  in  this  manner  more  than  once  or  twice  widi  impunity. 
The  shallow  arti5ce  must  be  soon  detected,  and  the  next  purchase  will  be  made  with 
greater  circumspection,  and  a  result  more  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser.  But  such  prac- 
tices are  more  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  subvert  confidence  between 
man  and  man,  and  thereby  immeasurably  to  increase  the  toil  and  trouble  of  traosactiiy 
business;  as,  where  such  suspicions  arc  entertained,  whether  justly  or  not,  the  customer 
will  naturally  wish  personally  to  inspect  and  examine  every  article  before  purchasing. 
Many  other  "  tricks  of  the  trade**  are  **  too  tedious  to  mention**  on  an  occasion  auch  as 
this ;  but  there  remains  one  monatretu  evil  which  I  must  particularize,  and  that  is,  the  too 
frequent  practice  of  selling  goods,  generally  of  German  manufacture,  and  of  indifferent 
quality,  under  accurate  imitations  of  the  stamps  and  labels  of  the  bett  Engli$k  makers  of 
amilar  articles — such  as  Joseph  Rogers  and  Sons  for  pocket  cutlery  and  scissors ;  Peter 
Stubs,  William  Greeves  and  Sons,  Ibbotsons  and  Spear,  for  saws,  files,  and  carpenter's 
toob ;  Richard  Hemming  and  Son  for  needles  and  fishhooks ;  and  whoever  saw  a  Ger- 
man gun  which  has  not  *<  London**  branded  on  its  barrel? 
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BOSTON  MERCANTILE  UBRARY  LECTURES. 

The  directors  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Anodatioa  of  Bofton  have  oommenced  tfieir 
arrangemeDts  for  a  coarBe  ^  lectures.  The  programme  is  dearly  completed,  and  willsooo 
be  published.  Mr.  Eliot  C  Cowdin,  die  late  intelligent  {wesident,  in  retiring  from  the 
chair  of  the  institution,  which  he  so  worthily  filled,  it  would  seem  is  as  deeply  interested 
in  all  that  concerns  its  efficiency  and  prosperity  as  ever.  He  visited  Washington  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  engaged  several  prominent  statesmen  to  address  the  Library  Associa. 
tion  during  the  season ;  among  others.  General  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  and  Hon.  Jo- 
seph R.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  to  give  the  opening  address  early  io 
October ;  and  the  <poem  on  that  occasion  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  of 
Boston.  We  shall,  probably,  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  progrannne  of  die 
course  in  the  November  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine ;  and  we  hope  to  pubUeb 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  appropriate  of  the  lectures. 


PRODUCTION  OF  PEA-NUTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  in  the  Phmdence  Journal,  from  North  Carolina^ 
we  learn  the  origin  of  the  article  known  in  commerce  as  "  pea-nuts,**  so  common  in  aU 
our  grocery  shops  >— 

'*  From  a  narrow  strip  of  Isnd,  extending  about  forty  miles  nortfaeriy  from  Wilmington^ 
and  lying  east  of  the  old  Newbem  road,  comes  nearly  the  entire  quantity  of  ground  peaa 
(Yankee  pea-nuts,)  grown  in  the  United  States  for  market  From  that  tract  and  imme- 
diate vicinity,  eighty  thousand  bushels  have  been  carried  to  Wilmington  market  in  one 
year.  The  ground  pea  (pea-nut)  grows  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  its  name 
imports.  The  plant  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  dwarf  garden  pea,  though  more 
bushy.  It  iB  cultivated  in  hills.  The  pea  grows  on  tendrils  whidi  put  out  from  the  plant, 
and  take  root  in  the  earth.  The  fruit  is  picked  from  the  root  by  the  hsnd,  and  ths  vinee 
are  a  favorite  for  horses,  mules,  and  catUe.  From  thirty  to  eighty  bushels  are  produced 
on  an  acre.  There  are  some  planters  who  raise  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
bushels  a  year.** 


PENNIES  CONVERTED  TO  POUNDS 
At  a  late  sale  of  coins  in  London,  forming  a  part  of  the  collection  of  cotibeitiee 
owned  by  the  late  venerable  Archdeacon  Todd,  the  pennies  were  turned  into  pounds  with 
a  facility  which  would  have  gratified  even  a  Yankee  speculator.  A  Queen  Anne's  farth- 
ing, of  die  year  1713,  sold  for  £1  19s. ;  a  pattern  halfpenny,  bronze,  of  ditto,  15s. ;  a 
William  and  Mary  pattern  halfpenny,  19s. ;  a  George  UI.  pjittem  for  a  penny,  (tin)  lOa ; 
nine  Charlemagne  silver  pennies,  £Si ;  a  silver  medallion,  by  Pistrucci»  1838,  JC3  9b^; 
and  a  George  HI.  pattern  for  a  crown,  j69  4s. 


CONSUBCPTION  OF  COFFEE  IN  BELGIUM  AND  FRANCE. 

It  was  stated  recently,  in  die  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  the  Belgians,  a  popu- 
lation of  four  and  a  half  millions,  consume  twenty-six  millions  pounds  of  coffee ;  whde 
the  thirty-five  millions  of  F^nch  do  not  consume  more  than  thirty  millions  of  pounds. 
The  French  duty  on  one  hundred  pounds  is  more  than  the  common  original  cost — the 
Belgian,  not  a  tendi  part  Were  the  F^nch  consumption  proportional  to  the  population* 
the  gain  would  be  material  for  the  venders  of  French  sugar,  colonial  and  ind^enous. 


DUTY  ON  COPPER  IN  PRUSSIA 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  issned  a  royal  ordinanoe,  allowing  the  importation  of  sheet 
copper  and  copper  nails  from  foreign  ports,  free  of  duty,  into  die  ports  of  Prussia,  for  the 
purpose  of  sheathing  and  fastening  the  steamers  now  building  to  run  across  the  Adantie, 
which  are  to  touch  at  England,  America,  the  Weat  Indies,aiid  die  Braxils.  Tkey  an  l» 
be  large  and  qplendid  veasds. 
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V—Tit  Trwtt  0/  AmmicA,  JTsthte  ami  Rrmgn,  PieUriaUw  mid  BtkmieaUf  IMinmUd,  mrnd  8eimti/l- 
taU^  mmi  Ptmmiarim  Detrihed;  Being CtmsOered  PrinctpaUf'witk  Usenet  te  tJuir  Omgr^tpkf  antd 
HisUrf,  a^l  m»d  Situatiam^  Prafogatmn  a»d  Cuitmra,  JtcaidtmU  latd  IHmmm,  PrapartU*  mad  Uaaa, 
Ecamamm  m  tka  Jirta^  iMtradmetion  inta  Camwurca^  and  CAetr  ^fplieatian  m  Uaifnl  ami  Omameni^ 
PlmmtaUana*  lUnatratad  bf  Aimutom  Engravnga.  By  D.  J.  Bkowmb,  author  of  the  "Hylva 
Americana.**    Large  8to^  pp.  53S.    New  York :  Harper  is.  Brothwi. 

The  Tery  appropriate  title-pafe,  wUcb'  wt  have  qooled  entire,  pretenls  a  clear  and  eonprelientlre 
view  of  tUa  lonf-looked-fnr  work.  As  kmf  ago  aa  1838,  the  author  ■leraorialiced  Coogreie  to  adopt 
■eararet  for  procuring  and  preaerring  a  rapply  of  timber  for  uaTal  purpotei.  That  memertal  was 
tefewed  and  printed ;  but  aa  usual,  when  any  really  important  matter  ia  Introduced,  the  nifetioct  retted 
with  Oongrem.  In  1843,  Mr.  Browne  Imued  deflatte  propoeals  for  pubtlahlng  the  work  befoie  ua,  but 
owing  **  to  Tarkms  cauaet  which  hare  unaToidably  retarded  the  publication,  it  could  not  with  pro* 
priety  be  issued  before  the  present  time.**  Mr.  Browne  is  a  most  devoted,  ladustrioufl,  and  pains- 
taking naturalist,  and  the  peesent  volume  is  the  result  of  extenslTe  reading  or  consultation  of  the 
most  judicious  authon  on  the  sub|)ect,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  besides,  the  author  extended  his  re- 
searches by  tmrelUng  in  various  parts  of  Ngrth  and  Booth  America,  the  West  ladles,  Europe,  and 
Western  AMea,  where  he  esjoyed  the  advantage  of  not  only  verifying  or  correcting  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  by  others  on  the  trees  of  these  countries,  but  examined  them  under  various 
eeodlUons  tai  a  state  of  nature.  For  the  sake  of  aiding  in  generalising  on  the  shades  and  varieties  of 
tnee,  Mr.  Browne  InforsM  us,  that  he  has  adopted  the  ^^atmral  Spatam,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  Professor  Don,  Ui  **  Miller's  Dictionary.**  etc.  It  very  happily  combines  the  scientlfle  and  the  popo- 
lar,  and  while  it  will  answer  as  a  text-book  for  the  student.  It  cannot  fall  of  interesting  the  general 
reader.  We  have  never  read  a  work  on  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  where  amusement  and  instme- 
tioo  were  so  admirably  united.  Many  Inieresting  anecdotes  eoonected  with  historical  trees,  parties* 
lariy  of  the  elm,  are  very  property  blended  with  the  more  scientlfle  portions  of  the  work.  The  sb- 
gmvings  are  numerous,  and  are  executed  with  eonslderable  skill,  '*  and  have  either  been  made  dl- 
luctly  from  drawings  after  nature,  or  from  accurate  delineations  already  In  existence,  one  figuM 
representing  the  fsneral  appearance  of  each  tree,  and  another  of  the  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  etc'*  The 
pubUahers  have  folthfhlly  performed  their  part,  by  producing  a  really  handsome  volume  In  every  r»- 
spsct.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  refor  to  it  in  a  future  nustiber  of  the  Magaslne. 

Sd— jf  Graak-EngUah  Laxiaan,  Bmsadan  tka  Oarma»  Warkaf  Frameia  Paaaaw.  By  Gsomen  L»nn&, 
M.  A.,  Late  Student  of  Christ  Church,  now  Head  MasterofWestmlnsler  School,  and  Rosbet  Scott, 
Prebendary  of  Exeter,  some  time  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  lute  Fellow  of  Ballol  College. 
With  Coneetioas  and  Additions,  and  the  Insertion,  In  Alphabetical  Older,  of  the  Proper  Namee 
eceurrlng  In  the  Principal  Greek  Authors.  By  Hsmet  DKnK.BB,  M.  A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages  la  Columbia  College.  New  York :  Harper  It  Brothers. 
As  Als  great  work  is  **aU  Greek"  to  us,  we  must  adopt  the  method  of  a  eotemporaiy,  who  says  he 
knows  *•  little  of  lAtin  and  less  of  Greek,*'~of  the  latter,  that  Is,  none  at  all,— and  quote  ftom  the 
■otice  of  an  eminent  scholar,  a  profsssor  In  one  of  the  universities,  as  follows  :— 

^  Messrs.  Llddell  and  Scott  took  up  Passow*s  great  work  where  he  left  It  and  completed  It  la  the 
very  spirit  of  his  system  by  independent  reading  of  their  own  ;  so  great  indeed  are  their  additions, 
that  the  work  Is  rather  an  entirely  new  one,  than  a  modtflcatlon  of  Passow.  Professor  Drisler  hae 
not  only  careftdly  revised  the  work,  but  has  added  largely  to  its  value,  especially  by  the  insertion  of 
all  the  proper  names  in  their  alphabetical  order.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  noilce  all  the  meriu  of  the 
English  or  American  editors  of  the  lexicon ;  snfBce  it  to  say,  that  the  fruit  of  their  labors  Is  before  us 
In  a  specimen  of  Greek  lexicography  so  for  superior  to  any  that  has  yet  appeared  In  the  language  that 
eomparison  would  be  ridiculous.  Moreover,  the  getting  up  of  the  book  Is  splendid ;  type,  paper,  and 
binding,  are  all  of  the  finest.  Our  only  marvel  is,  that  1,700  pages  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  thus  done  up, 
can  be  offbred  for  five  dollars— a  price  which  nothing  could  Justiiy  bnt  the  prospect— a  sure  one  for 
the  publishers— of  an  extraordinary  and  kmg-continned  demand  for  the  work.  Already  has  it  been 
adopted  in  the  English  schools,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and  now  It  Is  oflisred, 
greatly  Improved  by  Profeeeor  Drisler's  learned  labors,  for  the  use  and  eomfort  of  American  students.** 

S.-'.tf  Tftt'Baak  an  Chamatiy,  far  tka  Uaa  af  Sehaala  sad  Callagaa.    By  Jom  William  DuAmm,  M. 

Dn  Professor  of  Chemistry  In  the  University  of  New  York,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 

Society,  Itc    New  York :  Harper  k.  Brothers. 

The  present  volume,  intended  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  schools,  contains  the  outllhe  of  the  course 
of  lectures  oa  Chemistry  delivered  by  the  author,  every  year,  to  the  students  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  Its  divisions  and  arrangements  are  the  result  of  an  experience  of  several  yean.  It  sup* 
plies  the  desideratum  of  a  compendious  book,  which  sets  forth  in  plain  language  the  great  (batures 
of  tbo  science,  without  perplexing  the  beginner  with  too  much  detail.  The  three  hundred  engraved 
Ulnstrations  which  have  beenlntrodueed,  will  impart  a  clearer  Idea  of  the  practical  part  of  each  lec- 
ture, aad  supply,  in  a  measure,  the  place  of  a  defective  or  hicemplete- apparatus.  It  appeari  to  be  Ml 
exselleut  text-book,  la  one  of  the  most  ImporlaBt  studies  that  employ  the  nhid.of  man. 
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4.^Light  in  tJU  DweRinf ;  •r,  A  Harmimy  of  th»  Fnr  GotpdM.  fFHA  very  Short  and  StwtpU  JU- 
wurkt.  Adapted  to  Reading  at  Family  Prayer*,  and  Arranged  in  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-Jive  Sec- 
tiont^  for  every  Day  tf  the  Year.  By  Um  author  of  *'  Peep  of  Day/'  "  Line  apon  Liiie,**  etc  New 
York :  D.  Appletoo  h.  Go.    Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appleion. 

A  beautlAiUy  printed  octavo  Tolume  of  550  pages,  which  the  compiler  aays,  **doe8  not  asplfe  to  in- 
terest tlie  learned,  or  attract  the  polite ;  but  endeavors  to  fix  the  inattentive,  to  awaken  the  unreflect- 
ing^ to»enIifbten  the  ignorant,  and  to  benefit  the  simple  minds  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  ordinary 
households."  The  Ulnstrattons  are  flunlllar,  and  the  reflectioBs  brief,  expressed  in  homely  words, 
which  suit  soch  a  production  better  than  profound  remarks  or  elegant  diction.  The  religious  view* 
of  the  author  will  be  readily  inferred  Oom  the  fact,  that  she  has  been  a  careful  student  of  Scott's 
Commentary ;  a  writer  m  high  repute  anuNig  that  class  of  Christian  sectaries  denominated  evangeli- 
cal. It  will  be  an  acceptable  *«  Light  in  the  Dwellings  "  of  all  who  embrace  Christianity,  as  undei- 
Btood  by  the  orthodox  denomlnatioDS. 

5.— TV  Jeruoalem  DoUvored  of  Torputo  T^oo.    TranoUUd  imU  Engliok  Spenoorian  Vttoe,  with  a 

Life  of  tke  Antkor.    By  J.  H.  Wirnif.    First  American,  from  the  last  English  edition,  with  six 

flue  steel  engravings.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k.  Co.    Philadelphia:  Geo.  ».  Appleton. 

In  the  space  appropriated  in  this  Magazine  to  the  **  Book  Trade,**  anything  like  a  critical  notice  of 

this  celebrated  work,  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much  out  of  place,  as  a  critique  of  Shaks- 

peare*s  plays,  ox  a  commentary  on  the  Bible.    The  present  translation,  which  has  passed  through 

eeveral  English  edlUons,and  been  the  sul^ect  of  elaborate  criticism,  has  finally  obtained  the  approval 

of  literary  men,  and  acquired  the  distinction  of  a  "  British  classic."    Fifty-eight  closely  printed  pages 

are  taken  up  with  a  memoir  of  the  poet*s  interesting  life,  which,  together  with  the  poem,  occupies  a 

compact  English-looking  volume  of  034  pages.    The  typographical  execution,  like  everything  that 

comes  from  the  publishers,  is  excellent 

6.— TA4  History  of  CivUitatiou,  from  tk$  Fail  of  tA<  Remain  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution,  Bf 
F-  GuizoT,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Prfince,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  English  Revolntion  of 
IMO."  Translated  by  William  Haxlitt.  Vol.  11.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  4c  Co.  Philadel- 
phia :  <3eo.  8.  Appleton. 

The  first  portion  of  these  lectures,  comprising  the  General  History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe,  has 
Already  appeared,  and  was  noticed  in  the  Merchants'  Magaxlne.  That  portion,  forming  a  volume  of 
corresponding  size,  was  devoted  to  England ;  the  present  treats  of  the  History  of  Civilisation  in  France. 
Of  these  lectures,  a  late  number  of  the  Edinbuigh  Review  says :  "  There  is  a  consistency,  a  cohe- 
rence, a  comprehendveness,  and  what  the  Germans  would  term  many-sidedness,  in  the  manner  of  M. 
0«ilsot*s  fslfllraeBt  of  his  task,  that  manlfesU  him  one  to  whom  the  whole  subject  is  familiar;  that 
exhibits  a  toll  possession  of  the  focts  that  have  any  important  bearing  upon  his  oonciaslons."  The 
present  volume  is  beautlAilly  printed,  and  adds  anothsr  to  the  cspital  series  of  works,  known  as 
*'  Appleton*s  Literary  Mlscellsay." 

I.—Laneton  Pareonage :  a  Tale.  By  the  author  of  *'  Amy  Herbert"  "  Gertrude,"  etc.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Sbwsll.  B.  D.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  it  Co. 
The  author  of  this  story  is  understood  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  dlvkie  whoee  name  appears  In  the 
title-page  as  the  editor.  It  is  designed  to  convey  moral  and  religions  truths  in  the  generally  attnietire 
form  of  a  domestic  narrative.  We  have  not  found  time  to  read  It,  but  we  presume  It  is  equal  to  the 
former  productions  of  the  gifted  writer,  which  have  been  so  succeesAil  In  securing  a  large  class  of 
readers. 

B^-'^Statemont  of  Reaeonefor  Mlmiraoing  tke  Doetrinee  and  Dieeloewreo  of  Emanuel  Swodenborg.    By 

Obokos  Bush.    New  York :  John  Allen. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  formal  and  detailed  exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  author  was 
iikduced.  after  long,  diligent  and  serious  investigation,  to  profess  an  unhesitating  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem of  religkms  doctrine  and  spiritual  disclosures  propounded  to  the  world  by  Bmanuel  Swedenborg. 
This  Is  Professor  Bush's  own  statement,  and  no  one  who  reads  the  pamphlet  befbre  us,  or  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  man,  can  fbr  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  entire  sin- 
cerity and  perfect  honesty  of  bis  slatemento  or  convictions.  There  is  certainly  much  hi  the  writings 
of  0wedenborg  to  elicit  the  attention  of  intellectual,  spiritual- minded  persons;  and  his  "theory  of 
another  life,"  fumtshes  sbundant  food,  In  phrenological  parlance,  for  the  largest  development  of 
•*  ideality  "  and  »  wonder." 

9.— American  mieaux^  Jfo,  1.  Sketckes  of  Aboriginal  Life.  By  P.  V.  Vidb.  New  York:  Buck- 
land  tc  Sumner. 

We  have  not  found  time  to  peruse  this  closely-printed  volume,  but  we  know  the  power  and  capa- 
city of  the  author  well  enough  to  know  that  It  would  repay  the  reader  for  the  time  occupied  in  its 
perusal.  He  does  not  claim  for  It  the  respect  and  confidence  shown  to  authentic  history,  nor  antici- 
pate the  fhvoT  usually  accorded  to  high-wrought  romance,  as  it  Is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His 
object  Is  rather  to  shade  and  color  the  naked  sketches  of  history,  and  restore  them  to  their  natural 
setting  and  aecompanlnients,  than  to  alter  or  distort  them.  Reader,  purchase  the  book— it  will  aid  a 
Worthy  and  a  talented  American,  who  modestiy  casts  a  veil  over  his  real  identity. 
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lM,^Bnkttae* «  •r,  EngUmi  in  tJu  AW  WtrU,  UUted  h/  EuoT  WAmmTOH.  Esq^  Mthor  of  thf 
**Cnsc«Bt  Md  the  Ciom."  8  voU.  Wiley  It  Pouuun't  LUirary  of  Choice  ReadiAC. 
Tte  aol^or  of  ihie  work,  who  li  now  undentood  to  be  an  oAeer  In  the  British  amf,  and  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Warbarton,  the  editor,  tailed  for  Amerlea  in  July,  1844,  returning  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
MDt  year.  During  the  Interrealng  period,  he  visited  Canada  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  two  Tolnnes  before  us  are  the  results  of  his  travel  and  obeervatlons.  As  a  tory,  be  of  coarse 
has  no  faith  in  the  democratic  institntions  of  our  country,  and  he  makes  no  efibrt  to  conceal  his  opln- 
kms  on  this  head ;  nevertheless,  he  flnds  much  to  commend,  and  less  to  condemn,  than,  from  hit 
education  and  prejudices,  we  should  have  supposed.  While  he  ezpresees  his  astonishment  at  tht 
general  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  their  industry  and  skill,  the  vast  reeources  of  their  coun* 
try,  and  their  advance  in  the  useful  arts  of  life,  he  thinks,  although  we  possess  many  virtues,  they 
are  not  those  generally  which  attract  ** Their  well-directed  reason,*'  he  says,  "may  be  far  better 
than  mere  generous  impulse ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the  heart.  Whatever  esteem  the  traveller  may 
entertain,  he  will  scarcely  bear  away  with  him  much  warmth  of  feeling  towards  them  as  a  peo- 
ple.*' But  his  "  nationality  doee  not  betray  him  into  any  ungenerous  remarks  upon  the  Ameriran 
people."  On  the  whole,  we  eonslder  it  the  most  oandid  and  liberal  expositios  of  our  country  that  haa 
yet  appeared,  and  written  In  vastly  better  taste,  and  with  far  greater  ability.  We  agree  with  the  editor, 
that  whatever  else  it  may  be,  **  It  i§  work,  and  contains  no  hastily-written,  crude  Impressionf,  but  the 
deeply-tested  convictions  of  an  Inquiring  mind." 

\lr-Ptiper$  on  LiUrature  and  Art,  By  8.  MAKnAiKT  FcLLBR,  author  of  **  A  Bummer  on  the  Lakes," 
«*  Woman  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  Wiley  It  Putnam's  Library  of  Amer- 
ican Books. 

We  have,  in  this  eollectkm  of  pertadloal  eontributlotts,  the  deepest  convictions  of  an  honoet,  eameal- 
mlnded  woman,  impelled  In  the  utterance  of  her  views  by  a  standard  of  exeellence,  ttiat  the  ordinary 
Bind  scarcely  knows  how  to  appreciate.  It  Is  well  known  that  a  portion  of  these  papers  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  "Tribune,"  where  they  attracted  the  notice  of  a  select,  but  increasing  claii 
of  readers ;  who,  however  widely  many  of  them  may  diflar  fkom  the  writer  in  her  religious  and  social 
tendencies,  acltnowledge  the  moral  power,  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  mind,  that  exhibited  sueh 
*'  an  intense  hatred  of  cant,  and  such  an  eager  reverence  for  truth."  It  is  refreshing  to  take  up  a 
book  that  has  an  Indlvidnality  about  it^that  represents  the  free  soul  of  its  author.  Such  a  one  is 
this ;  and  we  only  regret  that  many  of  the  best  papers,  on  vital  subjects,  were  **  omitted,"  as  tht 
newspapera  say,  "  for  want  of  raem."  The  selection  contains  some  of  the  author's  earliest,  and  some 
of  her  latest  expressions,  that  **  those  who  have  been  interested  in  my  mind,"  we  quote  firom  fiUsa 
Fuller's  preface,  **  will  take  some  pleasure  in  reading  the  youngest  and  crudest  of  these  pieces,  and 
nadily  disown  for  me  what  I  would  myself  disown." 

13— TA«  Heroines  of  Skakspeare,  wiA  LetUr-PrMt  lUuttntunu.  By  Mrs.  Jambson  ;  embracing  an 
entire  reprint  of  her  Work,  Characteristics  of  Women.  From  ilie  last  London  edition.  New  York : 
Wiley  It  Pnmam. 

The  matchless  delineations  of  female  character,  by  the  mastar-mlnd  of  Sbakspeara,  seem  to  hav« 
been  Aiily  appreciated  by  Mrs.  Jameson ;  who,  darting  her  far-glandng  ioek  from  earth  to  heaven  for 
some  exquisite  comparison,  **  To  what,"  she  asks,  '*  shall  we  compare  them  1— To  the  silvery  summer 
clouds  which,  even  while  we  gaze  on  them,  shift  their  hues  and  forms,  dissolving  into  air,  and  light 
and  rainbow  showers  1"  etc— for  so  his  genial  spirit  touches  into  life  and  beauty  whatever  it  shlnea 
upon.  European  artists  of  the  highest  reputation  have  produced  characteristic  portraito  of  the  great 
Bhakspeare  heroines,  to  show  them  **  not  mere  poetical  abatiactlotts,  nor,  as  they  have  been  termed, 
mere  abstractioni  of  the  aHectlons ;"  ^ 

But  common  clay,  ta'en  from  the  common  earth, 
Moulded  by  God,  and  tempered  by  the  tears 
Of  angels  b  the  perfect  form  of— vom^a. 
E^hC  monthly  parts,  In  imperial  octavo,  each  embracing  three  hl^y  finished  engravings,  will  com- 
plete the  work.    l*he  two  numbers  before  us  embrace  portraits  of  **  Portia,"  **  Beatrice,"  **  Miranda," 
"  Juliet,"  *'  Ophelia,"  and  **  Imoglne ;"  which  are  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  art  that  wt 
have  seen.    When  completed,  it  will  form  as  appropriate  and  exquisite  a  gift-book  as  was  ever  offtvei 
to  the  fair  "  maidens  and  mothers"  of  America. 

l^.—Oammer  OurUnC*  Pleasant  Stories  of  tht  Princes*  Roeettay  RoHn  OoodftUoto^  ^nd  Patient  GrU- 
sei :  with  (Hwtmer  Onrt^n's  OmrUnd,  and  BailsuU  of  the  BaU$  in  the  Wood,  the  B^gmr's  Dnngktor, 
mnd  Fur  Rosamond.  Newly  revised  and  amended.  By  Ambkosb  Mbktom,  Qent.,  F.  8.  A.  N«w 
York :  Wiley  k.  Putnam. 

The  moral  of  these  ancient  stories  and  ballads  is  not  so  apparent  as  many  of  mord  modem  data ; 
unless,  perhaps,  it  be  found  in  the  ftct  that  it  contains  histories  which,  in  by-gone  days,  delighted  tbo 
children  of  England's  naster^piHts.  "  Their  design,"  we  quote  from  the  pre(kce,  **  is  to  cultivate 
tte  heart  to  enrich  the  fancy,  to  stir  up  kindly  feelings,  to  encourage  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  to 
•oconplish  this  by  taking  advantage  of  the  youthAil  longing  for  amusement."  The  engraved  Illustra- 
tions are  beautiftil,  and  the  unique  dress  of  the  volume  will  render  It  altogether  very  attractive  to 
tht  young. 
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l4^S9am  H  tks  t^nkf  MmmUOiu,  and  in  Orvm,  OaHftrnU,  Jf§m  Mmieo,  Tarn,  mU  tiu  Grtmi 
Jhrmrist ;  0r,  AWe«  bjf  tht  Wajf,  imring  m  EatmrHtn  •f  Tkrt  YtWy  with  «  i>«Mrqrt<Mi  «/  fJU 
CbiMlraM  fa$*9i  tkreugkt  meiuding  their  Otggrapkjf,  JtMoitreM,  Present  CeniUtioth  mCi  HU  Dig§t- 
•MS  IfatUme  Inhabiting  them.    By  a  New  ENaLAMDiE.    Philadelphia :  Carey  k.  Hart 
The  present  attitode  of  the  American  gorernnient  and  people  to  the  coontriee  deecribed  in  this  toI- 
una,  will  neecasarily  create  a  deep  Intereet  in  iu  details.    With  a  view  of  satisfying  this  interest,  the 
anthor  has  *'  endeavored  to  present  a  traXX  and  comprehenaiTe  picture  of  the  real  condition  of  regfona 
so  attractive,  and  hi  so  doing  he  is  conscious  of  having  erred  to  no  important  particular.**    Whatever 
is  aAnned,  he  assures  us  may  be  relied  upon  as  matter  of  fact;  while  the  details  of  a  questionable 
nature,  we  are  to  infer  from  the  guarded  language  In  which  they  are  expressed.    The  simple  rehear- 
sal of  the  catalogue  of  facts  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Atr  trade  Is  conducted,  and  the 
f  normities  chargeable  upon  t^  individuals  engaged  in  it,  will  place  in  no  very  enviable  light  th« 
men  who  luxuriate  in  its  ill-gotten  gains.    The  author  understands  the  art  of  condensation,  and  we 
have  seldom  met  with  a  work,  in  which  so  many  things  were  related  in  so  few  words,  and  yet  it  is  a 
volume  of  over  300  closely  printed  pages. 

15.~7A0  MUcdUmmue  Werke  ^  the  Right  HmmMs  8ir  Jmu$  ATcdbntosft.    Three  volUBes  com- 

pleie  in  one.    PhUadelphla :  Carey  It  Hart. 

The  present  collection  covers  a  wide  range  of  suhlects,  and,  with  the  exception  of  theanthor*e 
History  of  England,  whatever  the  editor  considered  the  most  valuable  in  his  writings.  Few  essayistt 
have  displayed  greater  versatility  of  talent;  and  In  the  various  papers  oomprised  in  this  volume, 
whether  directed  to  literary  criticism,  philosophical  analysis,  historical  detail,  the  delineation  of 
character,  or  political  disquisition,  we  find  the  same  large,  liberal,  and  comprehensive  mind,  reflected 
on  every  page.  It  forms  the  eighth  volume  of  **  The  Modem  British  Essayists,**  which  are  published 
hi  a  neat  style,  at  probably  one  quarter  the  price  of  the  English  editions.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  col- 
lection of  writings,  that  fhmish  so  comprehensive  views  of  the  literature,  history,  poUtica,  etc.,  of  the 
past  and  present  century,  as  the  series  Just  nan^. 

1A,—Jtmu  PaUfs  8erm9-Bag,  By  CiUMunn  Lnn  Hum,  author  of  the  <*  Mob  Oap»**  etc  Complete 
in  one  volume.  With  illustrations  by  l>ariey.  Philadelphia:  Carey  It  Hart. 
The  publishers,  in  a  note  appended  to  this  volume,  apologise  to  the  (Ur  writer  for  claethig  It  among 
their  "  Library  of  Humorous  American  Works,**  since  humor  is  by  no  means  its'principal  aim.  Bo- 
aor,  as  la  this  instance,  when  under  the  controlling  Influence  of  purity  and  benevolence,  beoomee 
subservient  to  high  moral  and  social  purposes  the  chief  recommendation  of  **  Aunt  Patty's  Scrap- 
Bag.**  The  narrative  abounds  in  *'  passages  of  first-rate  humor.**  The  humorous  pnbllcatioBs  of 
Carey  k,  Uart,  perfectly  ftee  flrom  low  wit  and  obscenity,  an  sought  for  throughout  the  United  States. 
**  The  paru  of  Birs.  HenU*s  elegant  production  which  are  humorous,  give  it  a  suAdent  clahn  to  ita 
position  among  the  works  of  the  choicest  witt  of  onr  country,  embellished  by  a  pencil  which  paUiti 
ehancter  to  the  life.** 
17.— SsmU  Seeks  en  Oreat  Su^eets.    PhlladdphU:  Lea  k,  Blanchard. 

We  noticed  in  the  September  number  of  the  Merchants*  Magasine,  Nos.  L,  n.,  and  X.,  of  this  seriee 
of  really  comprehensive  and  instructive  books.  The  sul^ts  embraced  in  these  numbers,  are— No. 
IV.,  *«  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry ;  with  Reference  to  the  Works  of  Davy,  Brande, 
Liebeg,  etc.  ;**  No.  V.,  •*  A  Brief  View  of  Greek  PhUosophy  up  to  the  Age  of  Pericles  ;**  and  No.  HI., 
*•  On  Man*s  Power  Over  Himself  to  Prevent  or  Control  Insanity.**  These  works  are  prepared  by  some 
of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  men  of  Europe,  who  have  adapted  them  to  the  popular  mind. 

18.— Tib  Cenvia'e  Child.  By  CuAmLis  BuanrrT,  author  of  **  LiUa  Hart,*'  "  The  Adopted  Child," 
•*  Chances  and  Changes,**  '*  Never  Too  Late,**  etc.  New  York :  Baker  k  Scribner. 
The  design  of  this  unpretending  story,  is  to  show  the  consequences  of  the  general  tendency  of  so- 
ciety to  visit  the  sins  and  crimes  of  parents  upon  children,  no  matter  how  pure,  innocent,  and  virtu- 
ous. The  main  incidents  of  the  narrative,  says  the  author,  have  been  gathered  from  personal  obser- 
vatioB,  and  no  character  is  hitroduced  who  has  not  now,  or  has  not  had  a  tlvhig  representative.  Bfr. 
Burdett  has,  for  eleven  years,  been  connected  with  the  press  of  New  York  ;  a  fact  in  his  life,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  brought  him  In  contact  with  every  variety  and  shade  of  human  character.  How 
foithfully  he  has  treasured  up  the  knowledge  and  experience  thus  acquired,  this,  and  other  namtives 
tmn  his  pen,  fhrnlsh  satlsfoctory  evidence. 

19.— Oatrs-Jf^r;  a  Pilgrimage  Bsiftnd  the  Sea.    ^  HnmiT  WAmwomTB  LoxerBLLOW.    Bostn: 

WiUiam  D.  Tlcknor  k  00. 

Those  who  read  these  beautiful  sketches,  on  their  first  appearsnce,  some  years  since,  will  appre- 
ciate the  taste  evinced  by  the  publishers,  in  reprodudng  a  second  edition  of  the  work  in  the  Boston 
typographical  dress,  which  every  one  knows,  is  almost,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  best  Eogllrii  printing. 
Longfellow  is  confeseedly  an  artbt,  and,  with  the  fear  of  the  critics,  Poe  and  Hiss  Fuller,  before  us, 
we  will  presume  to  say,  he  has  genius— that  is,  if  we  comprehend  the  signification  of  the  term.  But 
the  author  of  the  <*  Psalm  of  Lift  **  and  **  Ontre-Mer,"  although  not  above  criticism,  has  nothing  to 
foarftonit. 
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m— Jftiutrrfff,  JHtkiU  Mi  JHMini;  with  m  BUUri^i  IntrUneti^m  mU  JMa.   By  William 

MoTBBmwsLL.   9  YoU.    BMttm :  WIUImd  D.  Tlclaior  k,  Co. 

TUf  eoaqriUtkw  eoiulsls  pciBcipftlly  of  BuntiTe  ballads,  "  thoro  oecnrrinf  in  it  no  eompositloiii 
•tttetly  called  aongs,  In  tha  mbm  to  which  that  tarm  ii  now  genarally  oonflnad,  azcapt  a  few  nodern 
piocti  *•  The  IntrodnctioB,  which  occoptea  one  hundred  and  fifty  pafea  of  the  flnt  Tolnme,  forms 
one  of  the  most  complete  essays,  en  the  ancient  romantic  and  historic  iNtUads  of  Beotland,  that  we 
have  ever  met  with,  and  It  displays  an  astonishing  degree  of  research  and  thoronghness  of  investlga- 
tloa.  Besides  the  elaborate  introduction,  to  each  ballad  is  aflxed  expianatohr  notes,  that  dear  away 
the  mleli  and  clouds  that  hong  over  the  tradlttonary  song  and  ballad  of  the  past  The  coUection  em- 
hiaces  a  nomenms  and  highly-interesting  body  of  metrical  tales,  chiefly  of  a  tngk  complexion,  which, 
thongh  possessing  all  the  features  of  real  incident,  aad  probably  originaUng  In  feet,  cannot  now,  aftei 
the  lapse  of  many  ages,  be,  with  certainty,  traced  to  any  historical  source,  poblic  or  private.  "  Col- 
lections  of  these  ballads,  printed  a«  they  orally  exist,  will,  to  thoee  who  succeed  ns,  prove  a  sowca 
of  pecoliar  gratlfleatlott— a  record  of  the  most  instntctlve  and  interesting  kind.*'         # 

SI.— «scr«d  PkihMpkf  0/  tkeSeumu;  ittustraHmg  tlU  PmftUums  tfO^d  intkt  PAeaewsaa  •/  tk$ 
Tmr.  By  Rev.  HniniT  Dvhoaji,  D.  D^  Rothwell.  Antnmn.  New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
Although  thb  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  four  volumes  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  seasons, 
the  American  publisher  has  reproduced  here,  only  those  relating  to  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn, 
eommendng  seasonably  with  the  former.  **  Winter,"  will  of  course  be  published  in  due  Ubm.  This 
volume  diflbrs  in  its  character  Aom  the  preceding  volumes,  in  that  it  has  a  less  direct  reference  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  Although  containing  various  details  of  autumnal  appearances,  produce.  Ice,  aad 
of  the  diversified  labors  of  harvest,  it  Is  occupied  mainly  with  the  general  results  of  that  remarkable 
■ystem  which  pervades  animated  nature,  and  of  which  the  phenomena  of  the  revolving  year  eonstl- 
tale  one  of  the  moot  prominent  features.  The  plan,  however,  and  division  of  the  work,  is  the  samn 
ae  that  adopted  in  the  pievious  volumes.  It  is  a  work,  on  the  whole,  that  we  can  recommend  to  all 
who  seek  for  aid  In  loofedng  "  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

m^RtiiMion,  Jfatmrml  end  RmmUi;  tr,  the  Ahtare/  TktoUn  and  Moral  B§aring§  0/  Phrenologt 
and  PkftioUgf  •  inelitdiug  ike  DoeUrinu  Tntfkt,  and  D^tea  HaOcaUd  tk»Mkf,  Com^mr*4  w*C* 
tt«««  CaMtB«d  m  tke  Serifturot.  TtgttJker  with  tJu  PkremoUgicml  Ex^tition  of  tAs  Doetritu  of  a 
9»tmro  8UU,  JfalmaZim,  HoUnooo,  Sin,  Rowmrdo,  PuniohwionU,  D^rtaitf,  a  Change  qf  Hoort, 
Wm,  FhroorHnaJtian,  FkuU»wt,tU.  By  0. 8.  Fowlbr,  Practical  Phrenologist,  sic.,  etc.  New  York: 
Fowler  k.  Wells. 

We  have  read  this  treatise  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  without  expressing,  what  would 
here  be  out  of  place,  any  opinion  of  the  theological  or  religious  sentiments  it  inculcates,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  express  our  conviction  of  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the  author,  who  gives  utterance 
to  his  views  with  an  eloquence  and  eamestnees.  that  rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader  If  it  does  not 
always  secure  the  assent  of  his  understanding.  The  chaifs  made  against  phrenology,  that  it  tends 
10  materialism.  Is  ably  met  with  an  array  of  arguments  that  must  convince  all,  at  least,  that  It  has  not 
had  that  eflbct  on  the  mind  of  the  author.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  work  is  badly  printed,  and  Aill 
of  typographical  errors. 
tL-^Doloroo.    A  Novel.    By  Hareo  HAnmnre.    New  York :  M anenner,  Lockwood  k.  Co. 

This  Is  called  a  South  American  novel.  In  how  ferit  may  deserve  the  title,  we  will  not  at  prssent 
undertake  to  judge.  We  should  rather  be  Inclined  to  call  it  a  leaf  ftom  the  social,  religious,  and 
political  history  of  mankind.  It  Is  true  that  nsost  of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  South  America— many  of 
the  chamcters  are  South  Americans,  clvUiaed  slaves  of  Rosas  enthusiasts  of  liberty  and  humanity 
opposing  the  first,  and  Patagonlan  children  of  nature  in  natural  and  child-like  purity ;  but  the  social 
and  political  lastitntkms  of  Europe,  aad  the  whole  clvllixed  world,  are  also  bitterly  attacked  in  thla 
work.  The  principles  of  ultrarepubUeanlsm,  advocated  by  the  chleft  of  all  the  young  republican 
assodatkms  in  Europe— those  principles  which  caused  the  author's  exile  ftt>m  many  countries,  an4 
the  Interdictkm  of  his  works,  are  most  ably  defended.  The  politics,  rellgion^oeiAi  customs  aad  habit* 
of  all  Europe  and  AuMrica,  are  more  or  lees  Introduced,  and  ably  discussed  in  these  pages.  Here  and 
there  we  find  transcendentalism,  here  aad  there  sophistry,  sarcastic  bitterness  against  individual 
govemmenu  and  nations ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  miut  confees  that  the  work  abounds  in  high  and 
pure  moral  sentiments ;  that  It  bears  the  imprem  of  a  firm  and  noble  devotedness  to  the  principles  It 
advocates,  and  displays  the  briUiaat  talents,  and  scholastic  acqulremenU  of  the  author,  in  a  fevorabto 
Ught.  It  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  bold  works  of  the  age ;  and  all  should 
rsad  it  attentively  to  the  end,  before  pronouncing  Judgment  upon  lu 

^^Tko  Eelognot  end  Gmrgies  of  FirgiL  With  Emgtioh  Jfotos,  CritiUl  end  EaaUnrntorf,  end  a 
Metrical  Indox*  Bv  Chaelbs  AirrnoN,  LL.  D.,  ProfeMor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Laaguages,  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  etc    New  York :  Harper  k,  Brothers. 

Dr.  Anthon  informs  us,  that  he  has  pursued  the  same  plan  in  preparing  the  present  work,  recently 
fellowed  in  the  case  of  the  JEneid,  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  so  many  instructors.  The 
emlneat  succees  of  the  learned  editor,  In  fanner  labors  In  this  department  of  elementary  literature, 
has  been  such,  as  to  render  any  remark  ftom  so  wmcUttical  a  soum  as  the  MerchaBla'  ¥ff^**^  en- 
fliely  nuMceasaiy. 
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S&.—HiaUricMl  CoUeeti&ns  ^f  Lauisianm,  embraeing  many  Ran  and  FaludbU  DoeumenU  rdatinM  U 
the  Jifaturai,  Civil,  and  PotUical  History  of  that  StaU.  Compiled,  with  Histuricai  and  Biocraphical 
Note:!  and  aa  iDtruductiun,  by  B.  F.  Frkncu,  Uonorarf  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pena- 
■ylvanla,  etc.    New  Vork :  Wiley  k,  Putnam. 

We  have,  in  this  handsomely  printed  octavo  volnme  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pagef,  a  nxunber 
of  important  historical  documenta,  extending  from  1678  to  near  the  close  of  the  teventeenth  centory. 
Thty  relate  to  that  extensive  tract  of  country  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  bounded  oo 
Um  east  by  the  Rio  Perdido,  west  by  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  stretching  fVom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Pacille  Ocean,  and  embracing  the  late  disputed  country  of  Oregon.  Among  the  papers,  are  theae 
of  De  Salle,  Sieur  de  Touty,  Joutel,  and  Father  Louie  Hennepin.  The  volume  is  prefaced  with  an  . 
iBtrodttction  by  Mr.  French,  and  an  interesting  discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of 
Lottbiana,  in  1836,  by  Henry  A.  Ballard,  Esq^  the  President  of  the  Society.  It  Is  from  these  early 
and  original  records  of  the  first  colonization  of  our  country,  that  the  most  important  and  authentic 
iaformatlon  must  be  gathered.  To  the  liistorical  inquirer,  tlile  volume  will  be  a  most  acceptable  of- 
fering ;  and  by  all  it  must  be  viewed  at  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  America. 

86— Ao/y,  <S^atn,  and  Portugal^  with  an  Ezcurncn  to  the  Monasterie*  of  AUohaca  and  Batalha.  By 
WiLLiAjf  BscKTOKD,  authoT of  "  Vathok.'*    New  York:  Wiley  k.  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice 


The  author  of  theee  leUen,  deseripdve  of  scenes  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  layn  they  wen 
written  many  yeare  ago,  the  earliest  being  dated  1780,  and  the  lateit,  1705.  The  author,  an  EngUdi 
ftntleman  of  great  wealth,  it  will  be  recollected  died  a  year  or  two  since.  They  were  **  written  in 
the  bloooi  and  hey  day  of  youttiful  spirits  and  youthful  confidence,  at  a  period  when  the  old  order 
of  things  existed,  with  all  iu  picturesque  pomps  and  absurdities;  when  Venice  enjoyed  her  ptorabl 
tm4  submarine  dungeons ;  France,  her  Bastlie ;  the  Peninsula,  her  holy  inquisition.*'  Such  is  the 
a«thor*s  account,  and  we  may  add,  that  they  are  among  the  few  books  of  travel,  which,  if  Ar  no 
other  merit  than  their  literary,  are  woithy  of  a  place  in  the  admirable  series  of  **  books  which  are 
books.**  The  highly  cultivated,  almost  fkstidioos,  taste  ot  the  author,  marks  alatost  every  page  aad 
paragraph. 

S7.— jf n  Efementairf  Reader,  German  and  English  ;  Baaed  upon  the  4guuty  ^  the  Language;  lb 
Auonifan^  "  Ollendorff's  Method.''  By  Ionacb  Stbinbr.  New  York :  Wiley  It  Putnam. 
The  English  students  of  the  German  language,  are  becoming  every  day  more  numerous ;  and  we 
are  not  surprised  at  this  when  we  take  into  account  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  literature  of  that 
xemarkable  people.  The  fact  that  the  German  and  English  languages,  are  hi  a  greater  or  less  degree 
derived  flrom  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  there  are  in  the  English  language  some  fifteen  thousand 
wotde  which  have  their  radical  representatives  in  the  German,  establishes  a  close  and  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  two.  The  design  of  Uiis  volume  is  to  take  advantage  of  this  affinity,  and  it  Is 
woordingly  comprised  mainly  of  those  German  words,  which  have  their  rspresentatlvee  in  Englisk, 
with  aa  Interiinear  traaslatioa,  in  which  the  English  Is  made  to  conform  to  the  idiom  of  the  German. 
To  this  is  added  a  corrected  translation  into  free  and  idiomatic  English.  The  etudeat  has  thus  befiwe 
him  the  usages  of  the  two  laagaagea,  and  is  able  to  see  wheiein  they  are  alike,  and  wlierehi  they 


!».— TA«  Statesmen  of  the  Oommanwealth  of  England ;  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Progress  in 
English  History.  By  John  FoasTaa,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Edited  by  John  O.  Cbovlbs.  8vo. 
New  York :  Harper  «c  Brothers. 

The  men  and  measures  of  that  period  which  jconstituted  the  transitive  state  of  England,  from  the 
cppreesive  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarto  to  the  constitutional  Uberty  which  it  aAerward  ea- 
jcqred,  are  embraced  in  these  interesting  volumes.  The  great  akerit  of  Pofster*s  Lives  of  the  Statet- 
1— ti  of  the  Commonwealth  is,  says  Dr.  Choules,  that  he  has  afiforded  a  life-like  aketch  of  eharaeten 
that  will  continue  to  appe^  more  extraordinary  to  those  who,  by  march  of  time,  are  removed  fhnhev 
flom  the  era  in  which  they  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action.  Mr.  Choules  has  careAilly  revited  the 
woric,  adding  a  few  notes,  but  makiag  no  alteration  in  the  text  of  the  author.  We  shall  refer  to  the 
pnbUcatlon  on  its  completion. 

99.— .4  First  Booh  in  Latin :  eomtaining  Grammar  Bxsraises  and  Vocahularios,  on  the  Method  ef  Con- 
sunt  Imitation  and  Repetition.  By  John  McCuntook.  A.  M.^toteaanr  of  Languages,  and  Gaoaoa 
R.  CaooKs,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  ef  Languages  in  Dickinson  College.  New  York :  Harper  It 
Brothers.  ^ 

ThU  bonk  contains  within  Itself,  grammar,  exercises,  reading-book,  and  dictionary ;  In  short,  all  that 

tke  pupil  will  need  befi»re  commencing  the  regular  reading  of  Cssar,  or  any  other  Latin  author.    **  01- 

lendnriTs**  popular  method  in  the  study  of  the  German  language,  seems  to  have  been  followed  in  the 

preparation  of  this  work. 
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Art.  I.-4UTI8ATnm  iRO  NATAL  ABCIITEGTIIU. 

A  HI8T0BT  of  navigation  and  naval  archftecture  was  commenced  more 
tkan  a  rear  since,  and  the  twelfth  number  had  been  published  in  the  Nai}» 
tical  Magazine,  on  the  first  of  last  May,  when  that  valuable  periodical 
work  was  suspended.  It  was  the  object  of  the  author  to  present  a  con* 
densed  account  of  the  maritime  enterprise  of  all  nations,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time. 

The  preceding  numbers  included  the  history  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  commercial  and  naval  marines  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  other  ancient  empires,  until  their  extinction,  and  of  the  mod« 
em  nations  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  EngUnd,  France, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  their  numerous  colonial  establishments  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  North  and  South  America,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  to  the  memorable  engagement  between  the  fleets  of  Ad- 
miral Keppel  and  Count  D'Orvilliers,  m  1776. 

Ailer  the  lapse  of  several  months,  the  subject  has  been  resumed,  and 
will  be  continued,  in  four  numbers,  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1788  ;  and  it  is  possible 
it  may  be  extended  to  the  close  of  the  present  year,  as  was  originally  in- 
tended. But  if  the  history  of  navigation  cannot  be  immediately  prosecuted 
through  the  important  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment 
of  our  national  independence,  that  of  naval  architecture  will  certainly  be 
concluded  in  two  additional  numbers. 

So  vastly  have  the  commercial  and  naval  fleets  of  Europe  and  of  this 
continent  been  aiupnented  within  the  last  six^  years,  and  so  fiu:  have  the 
bounds  of  nautical  adventure  been^  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mensely increased  products  of  agricultural,  manufiu^turing  and  mechanical 
industry,  that  it  is  cfosirable  the  reiq>ective  proportions  of  navigation  which 
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the  numeroua  maritime  nations  have  employed,  and  the  credit  due  to  each, 
for  their  enterprise  and  skill  as  merchants  aiMl  mariners,  as  weU  as  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  their  souadrons  in  war,  should  be  more  amplj 
disclosed  than  can  be  immediatelj  accomplished ;  and,  therefore,  it  maj 
be  found  indispensably  necessary  to  defer  that  portion  of  the  history  to  a 
period  when  the  requisite  time  for  its  completion  can  be  more  certainly 
commanded.  iibaschus* 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  NAViaATIOM  AND  NAVAL  ARCHITECTUEE. 

NinCBEB  I. — ^IfEW  SHEIKS. 

'*  A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and  fmitfnl  land ;  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the 
rich  productions  of  their  country ;  engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel  power  and 
foiget  right ;  advancing  ra^dly  to  destinies  Veyiond  the  rtoachol'm<»1ltl^.'*~JBtFBB4oA. 

fiiuiin  hivi^gr  cbncli:k]ed,  in  J'une,  lt7^,  to  take  a  decided  part  wiA 
France  and  America  against  Great  Britain,  a  joint  naval  expedition  was 
determined  upon  by  the  courts  of  the  two  former ;  and  Count  D'OrvUli^rs 
sailed  from  Brest,  with  a  large  fleet,  early  in  June,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  junction  with  that  of  Spain,  whfch  wae  accomplished  on  the  twenty- 
fourth.  Their  united  forces,  iroountinff  to  sixty-six  ships  of  the  line, 
steered  for  England  early  in  August.  liarge  bodies  of  troops  had  been 
previously  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany ;  and  the 
ports  in  the  Channel  and  Bay  of  Biscay  were  thronged  with  vessels,  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  invading  England  oi*  Ireland. 

D'Orvilliers  passed  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  was  cruising  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  with  nearly  for^  ship^  of  the  line,  without  their  having  the  l^ast 
knowle<%e  of  each  other.  Sir  Charies  had  sailed  from  Spitl^ad  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June — the  day  on  which  the  Spanish  manifosto  was  presented 
to  the  British  court  Tlie  French  fleet  appeared  off  Plymouth  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  of  August ;  and  if  an  attempt  had  then  been  made 
to  take  that  important  naval  arsenal,  it  must  have  been  successfei ;  for  it 
Was  in  an  utterly  defenceless  condition.  An  easteriy  storm  having  com- 
menced on  the  eighteenth,  which  continued  until  die  twenty-9ea»d,  the 
fleet  was  obliged  to  pass  lower  down  the  Channel,  and,  instead  of  retoni^ 
ing,  cruised  ofi*  the  Land's  End,  the  Sciily  Islev,  and  the  chops  of  die 
Channel,  until  the  end  of  the  month,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
Ifleet  of  Sir  Charies  Hardy  oh  its  return  ;  but  he  was  enabled  to  gain  thb 
entrance  of  the  Channel  on  the  thfrty-flrst,  in  s^t  of  the  eombfaied  fleets^ 
which  pursued  him  as  far  as  Plymouth ;  but,  in  consequence  of  die  great 
sidcness  which  prevailed  in  the  French  and  Spanish  ships,  as  well  as  their 
impaired  condition,  and  the  apprehension  of  a  gale  from  the  near  approach 
of  the  equinox.  Count  D'Orvilliers  deemed  k  necessary  to  abandon  the 
British  coast  and  repair  to  Brest,  eariy  in  September.  Several  of  the  pub- 
lie  and  private  armed  ships  of  the  United  Colonies  achieved  )q>lendid  vic- 
tories dharing  the  year  1779.  Captain  John  Hasten  WtUiamB  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  «  naval  officer  in  the  service  d  the  cokmy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, while  commander  of  the  Republic,  of  twelve  guns,  by  the  baptare 
fX  It  larJBie  armed  merchant  ship,  ricMy  hulen,  which  he  earned  foto  Bes- 
ted ;  and  having  been  appointed  ^commander  of  the  Hosand,  of  fonrlMtt 
guna,  he  captur^,  in  February,  1779,  the  brig  Active,  of  eighteen  guna, 
hfter  a  vigorous  and  dose  action  of  thiity  minntes.  The  foUowing  Mayv 
he  sailed  te  the  ship  ProeectioBy  of  tw«niy  guns,  ^tiidy  in  Juoa,  OBga^ 


Adoiiial  Dufl^  a  letter  of  marque,  of  equal  force.  Tlie  action  wa«  oontia* 
ued,  at  diMe  quarter*,  for  more  thao  an  liour,  when  the  BritUh  ship  waa 
perceived  to  be  on  fire*  Captain  WiUiams  impaediatelj  havded  oS,  but  ha^ 
scarcely  disengaged  his  vessel  before  the  Admiral  Duff  blew  up ;  but,  b; 
great  exertioasy  he  succeeded  in  saving  0ftj-fiye  of  her  crew.  On  his  re* 
turn,  with  a  crew  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  he  sustained  a  running 
fight  with  the  frigate  Thames,  ^thirty-two  guns  ;  and  was  enabled  to  in^ 
jure  the  enemy  so  much  that  he  finally  shee^  off. 

In  June,  177Q,  a  squadron  mider  the  command  of  Captain  Whipple, 
consisting  of  the  Providettce,  of  thirty-two  guns,  the  Queen  of-  France,  fi 
twenty-eight,  and  the  Rsager,  of  eighteen,  captured  eleven  Tessels  out  of 
a  commercial  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  under  the  convoy  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  and  several  frigates  and  sloops  of  war ;  eight  of  which  arrived 
if  Boston,  the  vahie  of  wh<^  cargoes  amounted  to  overa  milUonofdollara* 

Captain  John  Paul  Jones  sailed  from  the  roads  of  Groaix,  on  the  west? 
em  coast  of  France,  in  August,  with  a  squadron  consisting  of  the  Bonne 
Homme  Richard,  of  for^  guns,  the  Alliance,  of  thirty-six,  the  Pallas,  of 
thirty-two,  the  Cerfi  of  eighteen,  and  the  Vengeance,  of  twelve,  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  Baltic  fleets.  When  off  Flamborough  Head, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  September,  he  discovered  the  northern  commercial 
Jleet,  under  convoy  of  the  Serapis,  of  forty-four  guns,  and  the  Countess  of 
S<^bpiough,  of  thirty-two.  The  merchant  ships  took  refoge  under  Scar- 
borough Castle.  The  fngate«  stood  put  to  sea  and  prepi^  for  action. 
It  was  nisfht  before  Jones  came  up  with  them,  when  they  tacked  and  8too4 
Inwards  the  shore.  He  immediately  changed  his  course  with  the  intention 
of  cutting  them  off.  As  the  Pallas,  at  me  same  time,  hauled  her  wind 
mid  stood  out  to  sea,  and  the  Alliance  lay  to,  at  a  considerable  diitance, 
^e  Bonne  Homme  Richard  was  left  alone  to  contend  with  the  two  British 
fbips.  The  action  commenced  about  seven  o'dodc,  within  pistol  shot 
Several  of  the  guns  in  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  having  l^en  burst, 
^ones  delermin^  to  grapple  with  the  Serapis,  and  thus  render  her  supe- 
riority less  efficient,  imd  prevent  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  from  firing. 
With  great  difiicuUy,  this  ol^ect  was,  at  last,  so  fully  accomplished  that 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  touched  each  other.  In  this  situation  they  were 
engaged  for  nearly  three  hour»,  and  all  the  guns  of  the  Bonne  Homme 
Richard  but  four,  were  silenced.  Captain  Pearson,  the  commander  of  the 
Serapis,  then  attempted  to  board,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  soon  after,  not 
being  able  to  bring  a  single  gun  to  bear,  he  struck*  Captain  Jones  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  ship,  and  removed  his  crew  on  board ;  and 
ahortly  after,  his  own  ship  sunk. 

The  Pallas,  commanded  bv  Captain  Cotineau,  engaged  the  Countess  of 
Scarborough,  whUe  the  batUe  was  raging  between  the  Bonne  Homme 
Richaid  and  the  Serapis,  and  captured  her  after  an  action  of  two  hours. 

On  the  arrival  of  Captain  Jipiies  in  Paris,  a  sword  was  presented  to 
hm  by  the  king  of  France,  who  also  conferred  upon  him  the  cross  of  the 
ttder  of  military  merit;  and,  by  a  resolution  of  the  27th  of  February, 
1781,  Congress  declared  that  they  entertained  '*  a  high  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinguished bravery  and  military  conduct  of  John  Paul  Jones,  Esq.,  Captain 
in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  particularlv  in  his  victory  over  the 
British  ship  of  war  Serapis,  which  was  attended  with  circumstances  so 
brilliant  as  to  excite  general  ap[^use  and  admiration." 

Count  D'Estaing,  who  sailed  from  Boston  the  third  pf  November,  1778, 
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arrived  at  St  Lnoia  in  the  aftemeoa  of  the  ibotleeiith  of  Decemlier,  wftfc 
a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  besides  a  number  of  frigates  and  trans- 
ports whkk  had  joined  him  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  land  force  of  abonl 
nine  thousand  men.  A  descent  had  been  made  upon  that  island,  (he  pre- 
ceding  day,  bj  a  squadron  under  Admiral  Barringtont  of  five  ships  of  the 
Htne  umI  three  firieirtes,  and  a  militaiy  force  commanded  bj  General  Mead- 
ows* The  British  ^ips  were  arranged  across  Careening  Bay,  between 
two  forts,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  efiedually  guard  the  entrance.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  fifteenth,  the  Count  made  an  attack  upon  the  British 
squadron ;  bnt  after  sustaining  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  boats  and 
ships,  untU  dark,  he  retired,  wkh  a  loss  of  a  great  number  of  men.  The 
next  night  he  landed  his  troops  in  Choc  Bay,  between  Gross-Islet  and  Ca- 
l^eeninff  Bay.  On  the  eighteenth,  he  advanced,  in  three  columns,  upon 
the  British  lines,  which  eitended  across  the  isthmus ;  but,  after  three  gal- 
lant assaults,  he  was  compeUed  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred 
men  killed,  and  eleven  hundred  wounded.  The  tnx^  were  re-embarked 
on  the  twenty-third,  and  he  left  the  island  the  next  day. 

Count  D^Estaing  took  the  idand  of  St  Vincent  on  the  mghteenth  of 
June  ;  and  his  force  having  been  augmented,  by  the  arrival  of  a  squadron 
under  De  la  Motte  Piquet,  to  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  nigates, 
and  ten  thousand  troops,  under  Count  Dillon,  he  sailed  for  Grenada,  which 
was  taken  on  the  thiid  of  July.  In  the  mean  time.  Admiral  Byron,  who 
had  convoyed  the  West  India  commercial  fleet  through  the  most  exposed 
portion  of  its  route,  retunied  to  St.  Lucia,  where  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  loss  of  St  Vincent,  and  immediately  determined  to  ]»oceed  to  thai 
island  with  a  land  force,  under  Governor  Grant,  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering it ;  but  having  received  information,  on  his  passage,  of  the  attack 
on  Urenada,  he  changed  his  destination,  and  steered  for  that  island, 
although  his  armament  consisted  of  only  twenU-one  ships  of  the  line,  and 
one  frigate.  He  arrived  within  sight  of  the  French  fleet  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixth  of  July ;  and  Count  D'Estaing,  having  received  intelligence 
of  his  approach,  was  getting  under  way.  An  action  commenced  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  ceased  at  twelve ;  but  was  again  renewed  at  two,  and  con- 
tinued, for  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  until  evening,  without  anything  es- 
sential having  been  efiS^cted  on  either  skle. 

Three  of  the  English  ships  were  disabled,  and  many  of  the  others  sus- 
tained consklerable  damage  in  their  masts  and  rigging ;  and  the  Fr«ich 
had  a  great  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  morning  the 
Count  returned  to  Grenada,  and  Admiral  Bynm  proceeded  to  Antigua. 

Count  D'Estaing  having  repaired  and  garrisoned  the  forts  in  Grenada, 
repaired  to  St  Francois,  where  he  received  despatches  firom  the  governor 
of  South  Can^a,  General  Lincoln,  and  the  French  consul  at  Chariestoo, 
requesting  his  co-operation  in  a  proposed  attack  upon  Savannah ;  and,  as 
he  had  been  directed  by  his  sovereign  to  act  in  concert  with  the  American 
forces  whenever  an  occasion  occurred,  he  despatched  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates  to  Charleston,  to  announce  his  determination  to  proceed 
to  the  coast  of  Georgia  as  soon  as  the  requiske  arrangements  for  that  pur- 
pose couki  be  made. 

On  the  reception  of  that  cheering  intelligence.  General  Lincoln  marched 
with  all  expecytion  for  Savannah,  with  the  troops  under  his  command ;  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  militia  of  North  Carolina  and  Ge<Mrgia  to  imme- 
diately rendezvous  near  that  city. 


wd  ^Ten  frigBtttSi  <m  tlw  fint  of  SepCaoiber ;  1m^  as  the  British  had 
•mk  a  nuBiher  of  alupa  in  the  chaBsel,  aad  ertended  a  boom  across  it,  to 
pTBYeitt  the  French  frigates  from  eateiing  the  harbor,  aad  as  the  krga 
ridps  oould  not  approach  near  the  riiore,  the  troops  were  not  landed  until 
the  twelfth,  and  Savainiah  was  not  invested  vaM.  the  twentj-thiid.  The 
siege  was  yigorooslj  inrosecuted  until  the  ninth  of  October,  when  it  was 
decided  to  attempt  to  carry  die  enen^s  work  by  an  assault.  Two  feints 
were  first  made,  by  a  portion  of  the  militia,  and,  about  day*break,  an  at- 
tack was  commenced  on  the  Spring4iill  batteiy,  with  three  thousand  five 
hundred  French  troops,  six  hundred  continentok,.and  three  hundred  and- 
Mj  of  the  Charieston  militia,  headed  by  Count  D'Estaing  and  General 
Xiinoeln.  They  adnmced  up  to  the  lines  with  great  firmness,  and  two 
standards  were  pfainted  on  the  redoubts*  At  the  same  moment,  Count 
Pulaski,  wkh  two  hundred  cavalry,  was  rushing  forward  towards  the  town, 
between  the  batteries,  with  the  intenCiDn  of  chaiging  in  the  rear,  whenhe 
received  a  mortal  wound.  A  seneral  retreat  then  ensued  of  the  assail* 
ants,  after  they  had  wkhstood  £e  enemy's  fire  for  nearly  an  hour.  Count 
D'Estaing  received  two  woundst  and  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men 
were  killeid  or  wounded. 

Count  D'Estaing  re-embarked  his  troops  in  about  ten  davs;  but  scarcely 
had  that  been  accomplished,  when  a  violent  gale  dispersed  the  fleets ;  and 
nHhough  he  had  ordered  seven  ships  of  the  line  to  repair  to  Hampton 
Roads,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreoil  was  the  only  offi. 
cer  who  was  able  to  execute  that  order. 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  1780,  Chevalier  Temay's  fleet,  consisting  of  seven 
Mf§  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  a  cutter,  a  bomb-ship,  luid  thirty*two  trans* 
noils,  with  six  thousand  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  Count  De 
Rochambeau,  arrived  at  New  York.  At  that  time,  the  combined  squad- 
Tons  of  Admirals  Arbuthnot  and  Graves,  which  were  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  amounted  to  ten  sail  ci  the  line ;  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  em- 
barked eight  thousand  men  for  the  purpose  of  pfoceeding  to  Rhode  Island ; 
bat,  after  reaching  Huntington  Bay,  having  asceitain^  that  troops  were 
mardiing  from  Connecticut  and  MassachiMCtts  to  join  the  Fiench  aimy^ 
and  that  Washington  had  crossed  the  Hudson  with  the  evUent  intention 
of  attaddng  New  Yoik,  he  i^^andoned  the  expedition  and  returned  to 
that  city. 

Sur  ueorge  Rodney,  having  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in 
die  West  Indies,  received  orders  to  proceed,  in  his  way  thither^  with  a 
strong  sqimdfon,  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  so  closely 
blockaded  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Spain  and  Great 
Britain,  that  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  extremitv,  both  with  re- 
spect  to  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war.  On  the  einth  of  January, 
1780,  he  fell  in  with  and  captored  a  convoy  bound  from  St.  Sebastian's  to 
Cadiz,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail  of  merchuitmen,  under  the  protection  of 
a  sixty-four,  four  frigatesr  and  two  smaller  vessels. 

On  the  sixteenth,  he  discovered  a  Spanish  squadron  of  eleven  ships  of 
the  line,  under  Don  Juan  Langara,  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  which,  being 
inferior  to  him  in  foreet  the  adnural  endeavcared  to  avoki  an  action ;  when 
Rodney  threw  out  the  signal  ft»r  a  general  chase,  with  orders  to  engage, 
as  the  ships  came  up,  in  rotation,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  the  lee-flage, 
to  prevent  a  retreat.    The  engagement  was  roromenoed,  by  the  heaameit 
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the  Sbudafdi,  widi  great  spirit  Eufy  in  the  action,  Uie^p  San  Donu. 
go,  of  lefMitf  gune,  and  a  crew  of  dx  kuiHirad  men,  wai  blowa  up,  aad 
all  on  board  pensfaed.  AHIioQgbtW  night  was  dark  aadtenpeetnons,  tin 
porsuit  and  battle  was  oontfoued  till  two  o'clock  the  next  memfaig,  when 
the  van  ship  in  the  Spanbh  line  stniek  to  Rodnej.  The  admiial's  tUpef 
e^[htT  gnis,  wkh  fire  of  seventy,  were  taken ;  but  two  of  theoi  were 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  the  British  prize  officers  and  crew  were  made 
prisoners*  Four,  odIt,  of  the  Spanish  ships  escaped.  Afior  deepaitching 
a  larce  poition  of  his  fleet  to  cenvoy  his  prises  to  Eiij|land,  imder  the  cam* 
mand  of  Admiral  Digbj,  and  executhiff  his  commission  at  Gibraltar,  Rod* 
ney  proceeded,  about  the  middle  of  Febroary,  to  the  West  In^es.  He 
arfiiHMl  at  BL  Locia  on  the  twenty^seventh  of  Mareh^  and,  having  leamed 
that  Admiral  De  Guichen,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty^three  sail  of  the  line,  and 
a  fifty  gun  ship,  had  put  to  sea,  from  Martinico,  he  suled  in  porsuit  of  him, 
with  twenty  ships  of  the  line ;  but  the  fleets  did  not  meet  until  ike  seven* 
teenA  of  April,  when  there  was  a  partial  engagement,  in  which  several 
aldps  in  each  line  sustained  injury ;  and,  the  Frendi  fleet  having  ta» 
ken  shelter  under  Guadaloupe,  Rodney  took  a  pesitkni  off  Foit  mto1« 
where  he  remained  ibr  several  days,  and  then  returned  to  6t.  Luda ;  huAf 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Admiral  De  Guichen's  fleet  to 
the  win^prard  of  Martinico,  he  pOt  to  sea,  and  got  sight  of  it  on  the  tenth 
of  May ;  but  De  Guichen  avoided  an  engagement,  and  returned  to  Maiw 
tinico,  and  Rodney  proceeded  to  Barbadoes. 

A  Spanish  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  under  Don  Joseph  Solano^ 
arrived  off  Dominique,  m  June,  and,  being  joined  by  Admiral  De  Gufehen 
en  the  tenth,  with  an  equal  number,  th^r  combined  fttfoe  amounted  te 
tiiirty-six  sail  of  the  line. 

Admiral  Rodney,  baring  been  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
6eet,  had  sailed  from  Barbadoes,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  it  before 
It  joined  the  French  ;  but,  baring  &iled  in  that  object,  he  proceeded  to 
St.  Lucia,  where  he  was  equally  well  situated  for  obserring  and  counter- 
neting  the  movements  of  tlM9  combined  fleets,  and  for  self-defence.  Ad. 
mirals  De  Guichen  and  Sdano,  however,  remained  inactive  until  the  fiflh 
4^  July,  when  they  sailed  in  the  night ;  but  a  misunderstandh^  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  commanders  rendered  their  junction,  and  supe- 
riority to  the  British  force,  inconsequential ;  and  after  De  Guichen  had 
accon^nied  Don  Solano  as  &r  as  St  Domingo,  he  left  the  Spanish  fleet 
to  proceed  to  Havana,  and  went  to  Cape  Francois,  where  he  remained 
until  a  large  convoy  was  collected  from  the  French  islands,  and  tlien  sailed 
directly  for  Burope. 

Admiral  Rodney,  entertaining  a  mistaken  apmehenston  that  De  Gnidiien 
was  bound  to  North  America,  to  join  Admiral  Temi^  at  Rhode  I^md,  he 
Muled  immediately,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  Une,  and  four  fiigates,  far 
New  Yoric. 

During  these  resuMess  operations  of  the  fleets  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
mrited  French  and  Spanish  Bquadiy>n8  in  die  European  seas  were  more 
•Qocessftil.  A  hirge  convoy,  for  the  East  and  West  Indies,  sailed  frem 
Portsmouth  the  latter  part  of  July,  under  the  protection  of  a  ship  of  the 
Kne  and  two  frigates,  which  was  intercepted,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  by 
the  combbied  fl^ts,  under  the  command  of  Don  Louis  De  Cordsva.  The 
eenvoy  inokidedt  besides  merohantmeo,  ^ghleen  provision. 
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;  Aipi,  lAiA  wte  Aiatimidfar  Ae  wyf^l  trne»  in  Ae  W#(i|  ln» 
diet,  and  five  East  Indkuneny  with  afVBii  wnmnnitioiiy  and  a  train  ef  artB<i 
lerj,  together  with  a  large  qnMli!^  of  naval  atorea  fiur  the  supply  of  the 
Brkish squadrons  in  thalquaiter.  The  East  India  ships,  aid  fii^of  thoen 
bonid  to  the  West  Indies,  indiN^  those  ebaitered  hj  the  government! 
were  taken,  and  carried  into  Oadis*  The  piissners,  inchiding  twelve  hun., 
dred  sokfen^  amounted  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty«five*  The 
riiins  of  war,  and  a  few  of  the  West  Indiamen,  escapedt 

Admiral  Rodnev,  haviag  letuned  Aon  tibe  Anerioan  eenet  ^  St,  Lis* 
eia,  towards  the  dose  of  the  jear,  made  an  atten^^t  to  recover  the  iaIvmI 
of  St  Vineent$  hut  after  lawUng  a  nmher  of  soldiers  and  oMiines^  under 
General  Yau^^ian,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Deeember^  it  was  Asoovered  that 
the  French  were  in  suoh  force,  and  their  works  so  inprefnaUe,  it  wae 
determined  to  abandon  the  expedition,  and  the  tmepe  were  re»enbaihed 
the  next  da j. 

The  year  1781  was  fsodered  nMnerable  by  the  estnblishmint  of  thai 
inpoilant  maririme  league  oaUed  the  '^  anaed  neutrality ;"  when  Hnssta, 
which  was  the  last  of  the  Enropean  nations  that  entemi  the  eareer  of 
naviatkm,  assumed  a  most  nommanding  attitude,  aa  the  projector  and 
head  of  that  formidable  and  famous  alUaooe  for  the  vindication  of  the 
VRBnnox  OF  THa  sbas. 

The  rapid  advaneement  of  the  Muscovites  from  a  seroi'bafbarous.  to  thn 
eaalled  position  of  one  of  the  mightiest  sovereignties  of  modem  times,  is 
the  most  extraordinary  and  won&rfiil  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  thn 
hnman  race.  Russia,  like  Bone,  commenoed  her  experiment  in  marinn 
enterprise  by  the  consbuction  of  ships  of  war ;  tor  neither  of  those  ioif 
mense  empires  combmed  commerce  with  navigation,  until  they  had  caused 
the  iflm>erial  eagles  to  be  respected  on  the  sea,  as  well  as  on  the  land,  by 
the  erociency  of  their  fleets,  and  the  splendor  of  their  naval  viotortes. 

When  Peter  the  Great  asoended  the  throne,  in  1696,  Archangel  waa 
the  onliy  seaport  in  his  dommions ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  nn* 
cessary  to  hara  squadrons  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  to  enaUe  Um 
to  resist  the  assaults  of  Turkev  on  his  southeastern  frontier,  and  Sweden 
on  the  northwestern*  He  had,  however,  still  more  enlightened  and  en^ 
larged  prospective  views  than  were  included  within  the  means  of  mere  da, 
fence  against  forei^  s^gresskm  or  for  successfolly  prosecuting  ofifonsive 
wars.  He  determuied  to  elevate  the  character  of  his  subject^,  and  ioi 
crease  the  resources  and  power  of  his  vast  domain,  by  the  iotroAiotaon  of 
letters,  science,  and  the  arts ;  the  developmeat  of  the  products  of  agricxd^ 
ture  aod  the  mines ;  the  estabUdunentof  manufiictories,  and  the  extension 
of  mercantile  intercourse  with  otiber  portions  of  the  globe.  To  aoeompUsh 
those  gnuad  objects,  he  invited  literary  and  scientiAe  instrnctem  to  fill  the 
first  stations  in  his  puUb  academies,  and  intelligent  navigators  and  aitit 
fleers  &em  Grermany,  France,  nod  other  kingdoms,  to  seek  enudoymeii 
and  honorable  rewards  in  Russia ;  and  in  1696  he  went  to  Holland  and 
England,  and  labored  as  a  carpenter  and  blacknnith  in  the  dock*ynnls  qf 
Sa^am  and  Deptfoid,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  naval  arcUteeture,  and 
to  faeeome  personallF  acquainted  with  the  process  of  sbip-bulldiQg,  in  att 
ito  mubiferious  details.  Before  his  retuiBi  be  visited  Ae  eollegee,  pidrfi^ 
eebods,  arsenals,  and  manufiictorses  of  those  nations,  4hat  he  ni^  be  en» 
ahled  to  have  iashatod,  in  his  own  reabn,  whstever  hediscoveced  dMt  waa 
hast  cakaloAsd  to  feoUtale  the  reeiination,  in  the  moit  spee^  and^ceitain 
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BMmner,  of  ibe  magoMcent  plans  of  knprovwnent  wUek  ke  had  coooeiTOll 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire. 

Being  inTolved  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  he  establiriied  a  naTj-yaid  Oft 
tbe  xiTor  D<m;  and,inl705,  an  eighQr  gun  ship  was  kunchedin  hisfNres- 
eaea ;  and,  in  1709,  he  had  the  proud  satisfiM^tion  of  beholding  two  shipa 
of  the  line  and  a  frigate  added  to  his  fleet  at  Axot. 

Having  regained  the  proTinces  of  Ingria  and  Livonia,  and  the  eommand 
of  the  river  Neva,  at  the  commencement  of  die  war  with  Charies  XII.,  of 
Sweden,  he  determined  to  estabHdi  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Flnhmd,  that  he 
Bi%ht  obtain  a  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and,  in  the  year 
1708,  the  foiffldatioa  of  the  city  of  Petersbuigh  was  commenced* 

Being  enabled  to  pot  in  requisition  all  the  moral  and  physical  resources 
of  absolute  power,  and  ei^r  to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  Peter  prose, 
euted  the  vknk  with  such  a  determined  and  energetio  spirit,  and  sock  un* 
remitted  industry,  that,  in  less  than  nine  years,  the  seat  of  empire  was 
transferred  from  Moscow  to  the  new  capital.  Merchants  from  c^er  na* 
tions  were  encouraged  to  establish  themselves  there,  and  a  large  nnmber 
of  the  nobles,  traders,  artists,  and  other  classes  of  Russians,  having  been 
required  to  erect  palaces,  houses,  stores,  and  work8h<H>s,  St  Petersburgk 
80<m  became  a  place  of  commercial  consequence.  Skips  of  war  were 
buih,  and  a  victory  having  been  ^ined  in  1714  over  the  Swedish  fleet,  in 
which  the  emperor  acted  in  the  subordinate  capaci^  of  a  captain  of  one 
of  the  large  ships,  under  the  orders  of  the  admiral,  he  obtamed  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  Baltic  In  tbe  mean  time,  every  possible  exer- 
tion was  made  to  iflcrease  his  marine  foroe  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and,  hav« 
iag  discovered  the  great  advantages  which  his  subjects  had  derived  from  , 
navigation,  and  the  aid  which  his  naval  squadrons  in  those  seas  had  afforded 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  wars  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  fiery  ge- 
nius vdio  swayed  the  sceptro  of  Sweden,  he  became  desirous  of  opening 
a  trade  with  the  East,  through  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Volga,  which 
traversed  his  extensive  realm,  from  Moscow  to  Astracan. 

In  conformity  to  these  views,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Astracan,  in  17S8, 
in  which  was  embarked  a  large  body  of  troops,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  chastising  some  of  the  Tartar  and  Persian  tribes  who  had  committed 
depredations  on  his  southeastern  frontier.  Hiis  expedition  having  been 
successful,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and  several  provinces  ceded 
to  Russia,  which  were  highly  Important  acquisitions,  in  consequence  of  the 
commerce  which  was  thus  secured  with  Persia,  and  all  the  <^her  (Mientml 
nations,  even  as  fiir  as  China ;  and  the  extensive  and  very  valuable  fish- 
eries which  were  speedily  establbhed  on  the  borders  of  that  sea. 

As  a  monaroh,  Peter  I.  of  Russia  has  not  been  equalled  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  in  scope  of  conception,  energy  of  purpose,  indomitable  per* 
severance,  creative  genius,  and  promptness,  skill,  and  v^r,  in  execution* 
In  tke  brief  period  of  tkirty  years,  he  enabled  Russia  to  emerge  from  a 
state  of  barbarism,  and  assume  a  pre-eminent  position  among  the  most 
powerfid  nations  of  Europe.  He  was,  in  truth,  ^  an  Anaehonsis  anaong 
tbe  Seythians ;"  but,  instead  of  returning  from  the  modem  capitals  <h 
learning  and  refinement,  to  the  uncivilized  regions  of  his  nativity,  a  mere 

Cilosopher,  as  did  the  unfortunate  disciple  of  Solon  from  ancient  Athens, 
appeared  a  crowned  sovereign,  invested  with  ample  power  to  command 
obe(Ukice  to  his  lessons  of  instruction.  The  one  endeavored  to  persuade, 
while  the  other  perenptorOy  <»dered,  kis  ignorant  countiTmen  to  bacwna 
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an  eaUghtfitted,  Mogtrioas,  protperom,  aad  mi^ty  peopb;  ^  fatofe  ar^ 
biters  S[  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

No  such  man  has  ever  befi>re  lived.  With  the  prescience  of  a  prophet, 
he  cleaiijr  discerned  the  distant  future  in  the  vast  mirror  of  past  agee; 
and  remembering  the  confidence  of  the  inspired  chieftain  t>f  the  Israelites, 
he  boldly  worked  onwud,  undoubtlng  and  sanguine,  in  the  ^orious  &m* 
Hon  of  ail  his  majestic  plans  for  the  advancement  of  his  subjects  to  the 
highest  point  of  moral  and  national  grandeur.  Other  princes  have  exalted 
the  character  of  nations  which  had  already  reached  an  elevated  position 
in  the  progress  of  civQiiation.  Alexander,  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  Fred* 
erick  II.,  of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon,  increased  the  kistee  of  their  realms 
by  the  splendor  of  their  victories,  the  important  seminaries  which  they 
founded  for  the  development  o[  eenius,  the  liberal  patronage  which  they 
extended  for  the  advancement  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  enlightened 
measures  which  they  adopted  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people; 
but  the  northern  Cssar  orbatxd  an  empire  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness, 
and  reared  his  magnificent  throne  on  the  prostrated  customs,  ignorance, 
prejudices,  and  rude  institutions  of  savage  tnbes,  whose  unchanged  debases 
ment,  from  the  earliest  ases,  had  rendered  the  appellation  of  their  common 
eountry  the  synonyme  of  the  lowest  state  of  human  demdation.  He  did 
not,  like  Constantino,  found  a  new  capital  as  the  last  ctty  of  refiige  for  an 
illustrious  race  of  imperial  sovereigns,  and  tiie  destined  tomb  of  an  expir- 
ing nation.  Instead  of  fleeing  from  internal  convulsions,  civil  war,  and 
threatened  invasion,  and  abandoning  his  native  land  and  the  gravea  of  his 
illustrious  ancestors  to  ruthless  conquerors,  in  search  of  a  place  of  safo^, 
in  a  distant  redon,  he  erected  a  modem  Rome,  even  fiur  beyond  the  fobo> 
lous  borders  of  the  ferocious  Cimbri  and  Dacians,  who  had  often  menaced 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  emporium  of  the  subjugated  globe ;  and  this 
has  more  efi^tually  perpetuated  his  name  and  wcmderful  achievements 
tlian  has  ever  been  done  by  any  monument  which  regal  ambition  or  pub* 
lie  gratitude  and  munificence  has  reared  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  man* 
or  tiie  momentous  events  of  nations. 

The  measures  which  Peter  the  Great  adopted,  and  energetically  carried 
into  efiect,  to  extend  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  Russia,  equally 
claimed  the  attention  of  his  imperial  successors ;  but  Catharine  U.  accom- 
plished more  than  all  the  others.  In  the  year  1769,  while  her  armies 
were  harassing  the  Ottomans  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Dniester,  and  her  fleets  were  triumphing  in  the  Black  Sea,  she  resolved 
to  attack  them  in  the  Levant ;  and  measures  were  vigorously  prosecuted 
for  accomplishing  that  grand  object  The  dock-yards  3^  Archangel,  Cron* 
stadt,  and  Revel,  were  thronged  with  workmen,  and  the  keels  c^as  many 
ships  laid,  as  could  be  simultaneously  built  at  those  several  naval  estab- 
lishments. Ofiicers  and  seamen,  in  the  mean  time,  were  collected  fhrni 
England,  Denmark,  and  other  maritime  nations,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
c(  all  Europe,  two  squadnms  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  in  Septeml>eiv 
which  were  soon  followed  by  a  third,  under  Yice-Admiral  Elphinstone. 
The  united  force  consisted  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  six  firigatos,  a  num* 
ber  of  bomb-ketches,  galleys,  and  transports^  and  displayed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  naval  flag  of  Russia  in  the  Archipelago. 

This  fleet  was  commanded  by  Admiral  SpinKk>fir;  but  he  was  under  tha 
orders  of  General  Alexius  Orlof.  The  Tuikish  fleet,  under  the  Capudan 
Pasha,  Yafifen  Bey,  had  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  the  island  of  Demnos ; 
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but,  oa  the  appraseh  of  the  Russuum,  retired  to  the  channel  that  m 
the  isle  of  S<^o  from  Anatolia.  The  Ottomaii  ships  were  superior  fn  num. 
ber,  amomituig  to  over  thirty  sail  and  occupied  a  strow  position  behtpd  a 
number  of  small  islands  and  ledges.  The  Russians,  howerer,  picipared 
te  attack  them  oa  the  fifth  of  July.  As  they  advancedt  the  Capqdaa  Pa3bfb 
vhose  flaff  was  flying  on  board  the  Sultan,  of  ninehr  guns,  led  the  ram 
and  ofiered  battle  to  Admiral  Spinidoff,  Hie  ships  closed,  and  the  effoft^ 
of  courage  were  terrible  on  both  sides.  Showers  of  balls  and  grenadei^ 
interehangably  crossed  the  decks  of  the  two  admirals.  The  Sultan  oaugbl 
fire,  and  &»  Russian  commander  not  being  able  to  disengage  himself  th^ 
both  blew  up  together.  The  sea  was  covered  with  their  spnoking  firag« 
nents.  The  acfanirals,  and  a  iew  of  the  officers,  were  the  only  pereoa* 
who  escaped  the  disaster.  After  this  awfiil  caLunity,  the  battle  was  ret 
newed  with  redoubled  fiiry,  until  dark,  when  the  fleets  separated.  Thi| 
Turks  entered  the  narrow  and  shoal  bay  of  Tsohesme,  in  the  peninsula 
Jietween  the  gulfs  of  Smyrna  and  Scola  Nova,  where  9ome  of  their  vesseki 
ran  aground,  and  the  others  were  so  crowded  together  that  they  could  ne( 
act  efficiently.  The  next  day,  Vice- Admiral  Eiphinstone  was  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  escaping ;  and  a  numv 
ber  of  fire-sh^M  having  been  prepared  and  placed  under  the  protectiim  of 
a  detachment  of  four  ships  of  the  line  and  two  firigates,  commanded  by 
Viee.Admiral  Greig,  he  proceeded,  about  midnight,  to  the  attack.  Onia 
of  the  fire-ships  having  been  secured  to  a  Turkish  vessel,  the  whole  fleet 
was  speedily  wrapt  in  flames,  and  every  ship  destroyed* 

After  this  unexampled  victory,  the  Russian  fleet  proceeded  to  Pares,  the 
most  commanding  position  in  the  Grecian  seas,  as  a  naval  station,  being 
situated  about  midway  between  the  Morea  and  Asia  Minon 

Having  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  her  empire 
from  the  Don  to  the  Dniester,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  to  the  Kuban  on  the  eastern,  Catharine,  at  last,  obtained,  by  the  trea^ 
4if  peace  which  was  concluded  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  at  Kainandgi,  in 
1774,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  important  right  of  pas»r 
iog  the  Dardanelles,  which  had  been  closed  against  all  nations  for  two 
hundred  years.  TUs  opened  to  Russia  an  immense  field  for  maritime  ad- 
venture. The  cities  of  Taffanrock  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  Senastapol,  in  th^ 
Crimea,  and  Cherson,  on  ue  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  were  successively 
Ibunded ;  and,  so  rapidty  did  they  increase,  that  the  latter,  which  was  com- 
flienced  in  1776,  ccmtained  forty  thousand  inhabitants  in  1783.  Besides 
a  large  naval  force,  including  many  ships  of  the  line,  the  Russians  had 
eevenil  hundred  sail  cf  merchant  vessels,  which  traded  with  the  Turkish 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Levant. 

Hie  internal  aavigatioB  firom  the  White  and  Baltic,  to  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  was  improved,  by  canals,  and  the  removal  of  obstnictionf 
in  the  Volga,  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  northern  Dwina ;  and,  al* 
inngBBieats  having  been  made  with  the  Persian  Court,  highly  favorable  te 
those  new  eommemal  emporiums,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  again  became 
the  channels  of  intercommunication  between  the  andent  Grecian  ports  ^ 
Ifae  Euxine,  and  the  Indian  Ocean— nrivers  ever  memorable  in  the  history 
of  nations,  from  the  fitcilities  of  intercouree  which  they  afibrded  between 
die  East  aad  the  West ;— ^ve  to  '^ Nineveh,  that  great  cilty,"  to  ^'mighty 
Babylon,"  and  magnificent  Palmyra,  Solomon's  ^*  Tadmor  in  the  wiiderp 
fiess,''  their  wealth,  power,  splendor,  and  ever*during  renown. 


The  Ameriean  reToh^on  hwi,  eiette^  deep  iatereM  in  all  iIm  eointe  of 
Europe^  and  the  effeota  ef  the  war  between  Great  Britain  aiid  France  aad 
Spain,  were  not  colj  seTetelj  felt  bj  Holland,  but  bj  all  the  northern  na^ 
lions,  in  their  commetcial  intercoarse  with  the  two  Utter  kingdoths.  Tiieir 
navigation  was  interrupted,  and  subjected  to  Texations  d^entions  and  on» 
trarrantable  captures  br  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  goTemmenl 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  searchiilg  neutral  vessels  for  brtkleii 
contraband  of  war,  aikd  enemies'  propertj,  which  so  excited  Ae  resent- 
inent  of  those  w/tn^  nations,  that  Catharine  IL  at  last  detemined  to 
adopt  measures  fer  protecting  her  commerce  against  such  audacious  and 
insulting  molestations  in  (utur^*  Negotiations  w^rci,  therefere,  opelied 
with  France,  Swedeli^  and  Denmark,  in  1780^  for  hmturing  a  phin  thai 
would  enable  them  to  maintain  their  raarttone  rights  intiolate,  which  re^ 
suhed  in  the  memorable  treatj  of  asxbd  liBUTSAi.iTTy  hf  which  the^ 
agreed  to  use  fobcs  fear  the  securitj  of  their  ships  against  rusTAtfofk 
▲HD  SBABCH.  Prussia^  Austria,  Spain,  and  Holland,  soon  after  united  Witft 
those  nations  in  that  bold  akid  energetic  measure ;  and  the  co-^yeration  of 
the  United  Statee  having  been  omIy  revested  bj  Catharine^  Congrese 
adopted  the  fellowing  resolution,  on  the  iflh  of  October,  1760  e*^ 

^  Her  Imperial  Ara)est|r,  of  ail  the  Rnstias^  attentive  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce  and  the  rights  of  nations,  in  her  declaration  to  the  belligerent 
and  neutral  powers,  having  proposed  regulations  founded  upon  principles 
of  justice,  equity,  and  moderation,  of  which  their  Most  Christian  and 
Catholic  Majesties,  and  most  of  th^  ne^itral  mitritimd  powers  of  Europe, 
have  declared  their  approbation ; — 

^  Congress,  willing  to  testify  their  regard  to  the  rights  of  commerce, 
and  their  respect  for  the  sovereign  who  both  proposed  and  the  powers  who 
have  approved  the  said  reguhition :  therefore.  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  prepare  and  report  instructions  for  the  commanders  ef  arinefl 
vessels  commissioned  by  tne  United  States,  conformable  to  the  principles 
contained  in  the  declaration  of  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russiaa,  on  this 
rights  of  neutral  vessels : 

^  That  the  ministers  ptenipotentiaTy  (h>m  tibe  United  States,  if  inviti9d 
thereto,  be,  and  hereby  are  respectively  emno^vered  to  accede  to  such  regu- 
lations, conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  said  declanition,  as  nnay  be  agreed 
\xpon  by  the  Conffress  expected  to  assenUei  in  pnlrsnance  of  the  iikvitelioa 
ef  Her  Imperial  Majeety." 

Thus,  a  power,  which,  however  greift  in  other  respectn,  was  still  reif 
inferior  in  consequence,  in  a  naval  point  of  view,  became  the  dictator  16 
the  world  of  a  new  code  of  maritime  laws,  essentially  different  firon  Ihofed 
which  had  been  established  (or  several  hundred  years  amdig  commercial 
nations ;  and  having  fer  their  chief  object,  the  overthrow  of  tlMt  eovoii 
leignty  on  the  ocean  Which  had  been  arrogated  by  Great  Britain.  Every 
possible  effort  was  made,  by  the  English  ministry,  to  brenik  tip  Ifait  poWer- 
ibl  and  alarming  league,  but  without  sucieess ;  and,  'not  beihg  in  a  condt^ 
tion  to  contravene  the  principles  which  had  been  so  detetnnnedly  assumed, 
tiiey  were^  for  die  tirae^  practioalfy  cstabHsbed  as  «  put  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

The  greiit  principle  of  the  anned  aeiitrality  ^m,  thiit  *^#<Bin  m^aP§ 
XAKB  FBSB  ooo^ ;"  and  tins  was  so  In  oxleiided,  thut  it  was  declared 
neutral  States  had  a  right  to  cany  on commeree  With  nalioBts  in«  stale <tf 
^mr^  with  the  iwme  degree  xif  t^^nft^nicnea^  eim»  «nd  ^kAKf^  m  Hi  tiafta^f 
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peace ;  tliit  neutrals  kad  a  right  to  carry  and  render,  free,  all  things,  from 
one  poft  of  a  belligMent  nation  to  another,  without  let  or  impediment,  sa- 
ving only  such  articles  as  were  deemed  contraband  of  war,  by  the  stifiu* 
ladons  of  former  treaties ;  and  to  freely  navigate  the  coasts  of  nations  at 
war ;  and  that  by  ports  blockaded,  were  to  be  considered  only  such  as 
were  so  strictly  watched  by  the  armed  ships  of  the  powers  which  invested 
them,  that  to  enter  would  be  dangerous. 

Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  enable  her  to 
maintain  the  [nrinciples  and  enforce  the  regulations  which  were  established 

5r  the  treats  that  had  been  concluded  bv  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
obe,  except  England  and  Portugal,  for  the  freedom  of  navigation,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  r^;arded  her  own  commercial  fleets ;  and,  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  having  been  buik  at  Ch^rson,  and  eight  at  Cronstadt,  the  imperial  ma- 
sme  amounted  to  forty-two  ships  of  the  Une  for  the  Baltic,  and  twelve  for 
the  Euxine,  before  the  close  or  the  year  1781,  when  the  armed  neutrality 
foariessly  displayed  its  flag  in  all  the  northern  seas,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
So  eminent  were  the  talents  of  Catharine  II.,  so  ably  were  the  compli- 
cated, difficult,  and  onerous  duties  of  her  exalted  station  performed,  and  so 
splendid  was  her  reign,  that  she  has  been  appropriately  designated  by  the 
expressive  appeUation  of  the  ^  Nobthbbn  obm ikaiiis."       nbabobus* 


Art.  n.-RiTiL  AMI  IBRCAliTILE  SIOaiAFHT. 

COMMOnOBB  JOHN  DRAKE   SLOAT. 

*<  Bctineos  vMlifia  Iknui.*' 

Tbb  importance  of  our  late  national  acquisition  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whereby  a  vast  and  fruitful  territory,  in  a  salubrious  climate, 
containing  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world,  is  secured  for  the  sup- 
ply and  protection  of  our  extensive  whaling  interest  in  that  quarter,  seems 
to  call  for  a  passing  notice  of  the  distinguished  officer  by  whom  the  enter- 
prise was  so  promptly  conducted,  and  so  happily  consummated ;  a  result 
showing  that  other  qualities  than  personal  bravery  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tnte  abb  commanders,  as  well  as  to  the  attamment  of  great  ends ;-— that  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  di[^omatic  skill,  have  proved  as  success- 
fill  as  the  sword ;  thus  humanely  averting  the  sorrows  which  usually  follow 
in  the  train  of  the  conqueror.  And  we  hope,  by  recounting  some  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  this  gallant  and  scientific  seaman,  we  shall  stimulate  the 
fiifture  heroes  of  our  navy — the  guardians  of  our  commerce— no  less  with 
a  high  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  than  a  praiseworthy  emulation  c^pro* 
fessronal  skilL 

John  Drakb  Sloat  was  bom  in  Goshen,  Orange  county.  New 
York ;  the  posthumous  son  of  Captun  John  Sloat,  whose  unfortunate 
fote  it  was  to  be  accidentally  shot  by  a  sentinel,  near  his  quarters  in  Rock- 
land county,  just  before  the  dose  of  the  war  by  which  the  independence 
of  his  country  was  achieved,  and  in  which  he  served  with  credit  His 
widow  survived  her  sudden  bereavement  but  a  short  period,  and  the  care 
of  this,  their  only  son,  devolved  on  lus  maternal  relatives,  who  seem  to 
have  been  properly  imfwessed  with  the  responsibility  they  had  assumed. 
Thehr  pff0t6g6  was  weU  instructed  in  mathematics,  aiul  in  the  rudi- 
of  an  English  education— all  that  our  country  aohoob  afiRuded 


it  fiuX  period.  As  hit  gnodbtlier  Dnke  (b,  deteandMit  of  4  coBalmd 
iMraiich  of  the  fiunilj  of  the  celebnted  admiral  and  circmmiaTigalior) 
wna  wont  to  relate  the  adTontures  of  his  illustrioos  rehUive,  he  d&  not 
fail  to  inspire  his  charge  with  a  thirst  lor  travel  and  enterprise.  The 
taste  thus  inculcated,  so  fullj  displayed  itself  in  youth  as  to  induce  our 
Toonff  adventurer  to  quit  an  endeared  fireside  for  a  berth  in  the  navy,  diat 
he  might  the  better  gratify  his  predilection. 

This  was  during  our  quasi  war  with  France,  and  in  the  heydaj  of  our  na- 
▼al  successes  over  the  haughty  flag  of  the  Directory.  It  was  at  a  period,  too^ 
when  the  revolutionary  service  «  the  sire  presented  an  irresistible  claim 
for  the  public  employment  of  the  deserving  son ;  and  we  find,  by  the  navy 
register,  that  a  midshipman's  warrant  was  granted  to  our  aspirant,  on  the 
twelfth  of  February,  1800. 

Mr.  Sloat  was  ordered  to  the  firigale  **  President,"  Commodore  Tnou 
ton,  who  took  command  of  her  soon  after  his  gallant  exploits  in  the 
**  Constellation ;"— <the  capture  of  the  French  frigates,  ^  L^Insurgente," 
and  ^La  Vengeance.")  It  was  young  Sloat's  good  fortune  here,  abo^ 
to  serve  under  that  strict  disciplinarian  and  accomplished  officer.  Com* 
modore  Chauncey,  at  that  time  first  lieutenant  of  the  **  President."  With 
such  modeb  before  him,  during  a  lengthened  service  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, he  was  enabled  to  lay  the  finrndation  of  a  professional  reputation 
which  has  proved  no  less  creditable  to  himself  than  honorable  to  his 
country. 

Disappointment,  so  common  in  life,  socm  interposed  to  blast,  for  a  time, 
the  prospects  of  our  naval  debutant.  The  profligate  sway  of  the  Direo* 
lory  being  overthrown,  the  First  Consul,  happy  to  relieve  Us  new-born 
power  from  the  difficulties  and  unpopu|ari^  of  an  American  war,  ac 
cepted  terms  for  peace.  Those  terms,  pro&red  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  by 
which  he  expected  to  retain  power,  were  fer  from  being  advantageous  to 
OS.  By  stipulating  to  restore  the  national  vessels  of  France  wUch  had 
been  captured,  we  gave  up  the  trophies  of  victory,  and  purchased  peace 
at  the  cost  of  feuiteen  millions  of  dollars,*  (the  amount  of  her  spdia* 
tions  on  our  commerce,)  without  an  equivalent  A  bill  for  compromising 
these  claims,  thus  assumed  by  our  government,  it  will  be  rememberec^ 
was  passed  by  Congress  at  its  kst  sessimi,  and  vetoed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

At  the  reduction  of  the  navy,  which  took  place  upon  Mr.  Jefierson's  ac« 
cession  to  the  presUency,  in  1801,  Mr.  Sloat  took  a  fiiriough ;  and  the 
prospect  of  active  eroplovment  being  so  remote,  he,  vrith  many  others, 
neglected  to  report  himself  at  its  expiration ;  thereby  virtually  abandoning 
the  service.  He  had  acquired  sudi  knowledge  of  seamanship  as  enabkd 
him  to  command  merchant  vessels,  which  he  navigated  with  success  long 
before  hn  attained  his  majority.  His  grand&ther  Drake  having  deceased 
about  this  time,  bequeathed  him  a  valuable  property,  includmg  twelve 
slaves,  which  were  manumitted  as  soon  as  they  came  into  his  possession. 

Fond  of  the  sea,  he  disposed  of  his  estate,  and  embarked  his  all  in 
a  vessel  of  which  he  took  command,  and  sustained  ereat  loss  during 
several  successive  voyages ;  conmierce  being  more  of  a lottenr  during  the 
European  wars  than  now.    Nothing  daunt^  however,  by  these  fivwns 

•  8«e  Bfr.  Rice's  able  article  on  Br$nek  «|PoUaKtiiff,  in  ths  October  nomber  of  tids 


tf  IMtine,  Vbr.  fiioil  pormitd  die  twstm  he  iMd  iMrked  oitt  for  hlfluelC 
^ifilli  variKNM  (raoceesy  until  the  \iw  wiUi  EnffUnd,  of  1812,  threw  him  oul 
ef  boeineei.  Tkm  cireamstanced,  he  gladlj  mvaikd  hhaseif  of  an  o^fot 
iiede  bjhts^  uid  esteeibed  fliettd,  Cemmodore  Decatur,  to  beoomo 
eaih'ng  master  of  (h«  frigate  ^  Umted  States,"  with  promiae  of  an  early 
l)f»poitintt7  to  regain  his  rank.  The  premiee  wae  Booa  fiilAlled;  iat^ 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1612,  the  BritiBh  fiigate  ^  Maeedoman''  watt 
oapturad  in  single  combat,  under  the  folkm&ig  droomstattees  >**^The 
eneraj  tenadoMf  maintained  the  weather^nage  for  some  time,  whieh 
enabled  hmi  advantageoimly  to  discharge  his  long  gone  at  a  distance  be«. 
]rend  Um  readfa  of  the  canonades  of  the  "^  United  States*"  At  length,  an 
nnfoftunale  naaoBinrre  of  the  enemy  enaUed  Mr.  Sloat  to  brmg  him  t» 
dose  quarters,  whereby  the  battle  came  to  a  speedy  and  suocessfid 
issuer  Though  wounded  in  the  fiu^,  he  did  net  quit  his  post  during 
die  action^  F6r  his  gallantry  and  skill,  at  the  recommendation  of  Com* 
inodore  Decatur,  Mr.  Sloat  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Veutenant. 

The  "^  United  States"  arrived  off  New  London,  <m  the  fourth  of  Deoem* 
beiV  where  she  was  biobkaded  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.    Daring  the 

Ctiod  Whioh  thas  intervened,  Lieutenant  Sioat  married  a  daugfator  of  ^ 
e  James  Gordon,  Esq.,  a  Norwich  merchant  of  high  respectability. 

At  the  i«storation  of  peace,  Mr.  Sloat  took  another  fiirlough,  and  again 
engaged  in  commerce.  He  purchased  and  took  command  oif  the  clipper 
HTiUsit,"  and  loaded  her  for  France*  It  so  happened  that  he  was 
with  this  sehooner  at  Naats,  at  the  period  when  the  public  life  of  the 
great  Napoleon  was  dosed  foireter.  In  order  to  rescue  the  Emperor, 
ge>veinl  ischeaies  Were  enteitained ;  and,  amongst  ^ers,  Mr.  Sloat  ar^ 
ran^  t»  nMseive  him,  with  his  sidto,  on  beard  the  **Transit«"  and  te 
transport  them  to  tl^  United  States.  This  plan,  se  happily  alhided  to  hi 
the  jominal  of  a  French  officer,  w«m  frustratod  by  the  mdeoisian  thai 
ainarked  the  condoet  of  the  friends  of  the  Emperor  on  this  ooeasion,  and 
which  eventuated  in  the  surrender  of  the  fitUen  heft),  to  the  Britisfa  block* 
nding  equadren. 

Mr.  Sloat  was  tint  lieutenant  of  die  «'  Franklin,"  under  the  Yetemn 
Gemmodore  Stewart,  during  a  large  portion  of  that  vexatious  cruise  in  tlie 
Pacific,  from  1820  to  1822,  while  on  her  borders  were  exhibited  con^ued 
eeenes  of  revolutionary  contest 

He  was  fhet  lieutenant  to  Commodore  Biddle  in  the  ^  Congress"  frigate 
in  18^,  and  by  great  sicill  saved  her  when  in  innninent  peril  durmg  a 
cenvulsien  of  nature  which  occurred  at  La  Guayra,  in  the  aotuaim  of 
that  3rear.  Mr.  David  Winton,  an  aged  seaman,  now  an  inmate  of  that 
fanraiaaMe  institution,  the  «*  Smlot*^  Snmg  H4ttbar^**  has  thus  related  tons 
the  ciromnstances  of  It  :^^ 

*'  Commodore  Bidille  was  aiihore  when  an  earthqiiake  sttnk  the  southwest  part 
oF  the  city,  lliis  was  succeeded  by  a  harricane  wnich  drove  from  their  mooriags, 
and  entit^ly  destroyed  tweitty-tv^o  mercbaod  vessels,  and  a  Colombian  man-of-war, 
With  tiieit  trews :  fiHB  only  out  of  the  v^ole  were  picked  ap  1^  a  boat  from  the 
GMi|MIbIIi.  TI§Bbottandoy6^w,eonsisttA^a^riiart0r-^^ 
Iset  dateedy  after^  in  endeavorii^  to  afibrl  JfimhiBr  relief." 

<*  At  the  beginning  of  the  Idow  Mr.  Sloat  ordered  the  boatswain  to  pipe  all 
hands,  when  he  nmd  as  to  obey  the  officers  and  stand  by  the  ship— f  romising  foil 
pay  and  rations  tiirwe  should  reach  hobie,  in  case  the  ship  was  vmcked.    W« 
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piurted  cmr  ehain  aad  other  cables,  excepting  die  be^  bower,  which  bo  dragged  n 
to  bring  us  near  enough  to  pitch  a  biscuit  to  the  rocks.  I  never  have  witnesseii 
80  hopeless  a  prospect  as  ouni  at  that  moment,  and  tkuk  Qod  we  were  enabled 
safely  to  ride  it  out  Soon  as  the  blow  abated,  Commodore  Blddle  came  cm  board 
on  a  catamarine,'^  and  praised  Mr.  Sloat  in  the  highest  terms,  for  his  skill  in  sav- 
ing the  *  Congress,'  when  every  other  vessel  in  the  port  was  lost 

**  We  immediately  left  for  Cfaracoa,  to  get  a  supply  of  cables  and  anchors,  for    , 
the  want  of  which  we  had  to  hazard  a  run  on  the  wash." 

Mr.  Sloat  soon  after  took  command  of  Ihe  schooner  **  Grampus,"  on  the 
African  station,  where  his  services  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  were 
highly  commended  by  the  Colonization  Society.     His  activity  and  enter* 

{>ri8e  marked  him  as  an  efficient  officer,  for  checking  the  piracies  preva-^ 
ent  in  the  West  Indies  in  1824-5 ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  cruise  among 
the  Windward  Islands.  While  at  St  Thomas,  a  fire  broke  out,  and  as  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  slave  population,  the  city  must  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  flames,  but  for  the  intrepidity  of  Captain  Sloat,  his  officers 
and  crew. 

A  large  subscription  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  and  tendered,  but 
which  was  respectfully  declined  by  Captain  Sloat,  on  behalf  of  his  oflScera 
and  men. 

For  the  following  narrative  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  an 
officer  who  was  attached  to  the  Grampus  at  the  period  referred  to : — 

^  While  at  St.  Thomas,  in  March,  1825,  information  was  obtained  by 
Governor  Yon  Scholten,  that  Cofrecinas,  a  pirate  of  celebrity,  was  ofiT  Porto 
Rico,  and  he  immediately  communicated  it  to  Captain  Sloat,  and  laid  an 
embargo  on  all  vessels  in  port,  that  the  expedition  contemplated  for  his 
capture  might  not  be  made  known. 

^  Afler  crutsmg  in  vain  for  several  days.  Captain  Sloat  went  into 
Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  and  had  an  understanding  with  the  governor  of  that 
place,  that  in  case  he  heard  any  firing  along  ue  coast,  he  was  to  order  his 
horsemen  to  assemble  at  the  spot.  The  next  morning  a  suspicious  sail 
was  seen  ofiT  the  harbor,  in  a  calm,  and  lest  he  should  recognize  and  avoid 
the  ^  Grampus,"  (for  she  was  well  known  to  them  all,)  a  coasting  sloop  was 
filled  below  with  seamen  and  marines,  and  sent  in  pursuit,  under  the  com« 
mand  of  the  first  lieutenant,  now  Captain  Pendergrast.  When  the  breeze 
spnmg  up  in  the  aAemoon,  Cofrecinas'  piratical  vessel  was  discovered  in 
an  obscure  harbor,  called  Boca  de  Intiemo.  He  first  ran  for  the  sloop, 
which  he  knew,  and  folt  sure  of  as  a  prize ;  but  when  within  pistol  shot  to 
windward,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  seamen  and  marines  springing 
from  below,  fired  a  broadside  into  the  astonished  pirate,  which  cleared  his 
deck  for  a  moment  of  all  but  the  undaunted  Cofrecinas,  who  was  at  the 
helm.  His  men,  however,  shortly  returned  to  their  duty,  and  they  kept  up 
a  running  fight  for  more  than  an  hour,  displaying  great  skill  in  endeavor- 
ing  to  out-manoeuvre  the  sloop  and  escape.  But  aner  losing  several  of  his 
men,  he  was  forced  to  run  the  vessel  ashore  :  the  survivors  jumped  over- 
board, and  waded  through  the  water,  amidst  the  grape  and  musketry  of 
the  sloop,  which  killed  several.  The  sloop  had  a  four  pound  carronade,  as 
also  had  the  pirate,  but  he  was  unable  to  fire  it,  as  his  men  were  shot  down 
whenever  they  attempted  it.  On  the  shore  thev  were  surrounded  by  the 
soldiers,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  imderstanding,  assemUed  on  near- 

*  A  TSft  made  of  two  logs  isshed  togedibr. 
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big  tlie  firing,  and  took  the  prisoners  to  St  Jolm,  the  capital,  where  th#jr 
were  all  shot  bj  sentence  of  a  court-martial/' 

A  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  execution,  stated,  that  when  they  at- 
tempted to  blindfold  Cofirednas,  he  spumed  the  handkerchief  and  the  priest, 
and  cried  in  a  loud  Toice,  ^  I  have  killed  hundreds  with  my  own  hands, 
and  I  know  how  to  die.  Fire  !"  He  fell,  the  last  and  most  daring  of 
(he  pirates  of  that  region.  In  his  ressel  were  found  a  few  goods,  the  re- 
mains of  the  cargo  of  a  French  jbrig  taken  a  short  time  before,  anl  whoee 
erew  and  passengers  he  had  murdered.  The  manner  in  which  the  in^- 
£>rmation  was  obtained  which  led  to  the  capture  of  this  pirate  may  be 
worthy  of  record.  C<^recinas  had  taken,  only  a  short  time  before  he  was 
discovered,  the  sloop  in  which  he  was  cruising  when  captured.  Hie  mas- 
ter  of  the  sloop  proved  to  be  an  oM  acquaintance,  and  he  appealed  to  Co- 
frecinas  to  spare  his  life,  his  men  being  compelled  to  join  the  pirates  ;  but 
Cofirecinas  tokl  him  that  their  rule  was  to  kill  all  that  did  not  join  them, 
and  that  he  was  unable  to  save  him  from  his  men,  but  that  he  could  spare' 
him  till  sunset  The  master  of  the  sloop  then  went  below  and  brought 
up  a  demijohn  of  wine,  and  handed  it  to  the  pirates,  who  were  feasting  on 
his  provisions — his  respite  till  sunset  was  confinned  by  them.  Thej 
asked  him  if  he  could  -swim,  to  which,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  and  begged  not  to  be  thrown  overboard,  but  to 
have  a  more  immediate  death,  which  they  smilingly  promised.  He  then 
went  into  his  little  cabin  to  collect  his  thou^ts.  He  saw  that  the  shore 
was  about  two  miles  off;  it  was  falling  cahn,  and  the  pirates  carousing 
at  anchor  off  Foxardo.  He  now  cast  off  the  boat  firom  the  stem,  and 
let  her  drift  away.  As  soon  as  he  supposed  they  might  discover  it,  he 
slipped  over  the  stem  very  quietly,  and  swam  to  the  bow.  As  soon  as  ihey 
perceived  the  boat  adrift,  their  attention  was  absorbed  in  devising  means 
to  regain  her,  and  the  late  commander  was  fergotten  in  the  conftuion,  or 
supposed  to  be  at  his  prayers  in  the  cabin.  He  was  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, and  struck  out  lustily  for  the  shore.  He  was  soon  discovered  and 
fired  at,  but  dove  at  the  fiash,  as  he  told  it,  and  swimming  under  water,  came 

Sin  a  different  place  each  time  to  breathe,  and  dove  again  instantly,  un« 
out  of  reach  of  shot  There  being  no  wind,  they  could  not  get  under 
way,  and  be  had  secreted  the  oars,  so  that  the  boat  could  not  be  used  to 
overtake  him.  After  sunset  he  gained  the  beach,  almost  exhausted ; 
crawled  a  little  way  up  the  shore,  and  slept  in  the  sand  until  (kylight, 
when  he  feund  his  way  to  St  Thomas,  to  inferm  the  governor  and  com- 
mander of  the  ''  Grampus"  of  his  adventure.  He  accompanied  Lieutenant 
Pendeigrast,  and  on  her  recapture,  his  sloop  was  immediately  restored  to 
him  by  Captain  Sloat,  after  repairing  the  sails,  which  were  riddled  by  shot, 
and  the  him,  which  was  but  slightly  injured.*" 

*  Cofrecioas  was  visited  by  the  ofiicerB  in  his  prison,  who  found  him  a  young  man  of 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  with  a  handsome,  intel]igentcomitenance,anda  veryamiabU 
expression.  His  eye  was  of  remarkable  biiliiancy,  and  he  had  all  the  suavity  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  manner,  with  a  very  gentlemanly  bearing.  He  would  never  have  been  taken  for  a 
murderer  or  pirate.  Thoii^  badly  wounded,  oe  was  in  irons,  and  a  soldier  was  stationed 
at  his  bedside ;  the  guards  were  doubled  around  the  prison,  ami  unusual  precautions  taken, 
from  a  knowledge  of  his  daring  and  energy:  aad  the  officer  was  made  responsible  with 
his  head  for  the  security  of  his  prisoner.  He  said  that  the  moment  the  Americans  rose 
from  the  hold  of  the  sloop,  he  knew  the  uniform,  and  felt  that  his  own  men  could  never 
stand  before  them—his  only  safety  was  in  flight.    He  ^ve  great  credit  to  the  officers  for 
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The  foUowing  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Commandant 
John  D.  Sloat,  commanding  United  States  schooner  Grampus,  to  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  .the  Navy,  dated  St.  Thomas,  April  5,  1825  : — 

"  Under  date  of  the  19th  of  March,  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  I  had 
visited  St  John,  Porto  Rico,  for  the  parpoee  of  oflering  oar  tesUmony  against 
the  pirates  that  made  their  escape  from  the  vessel  taken  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  when  the  captain-general  assured  me  that  these  miscreants  should  have 
summary  justice. 

'^  On  my  arrival  at  this  place  yesterday,  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  the 
information  that  all  who  made  their  escape  from  the  vessel  (eleven)  were  shot  on 
the  30th  ultimo.  They  all,  except  one,  met  their  fate  in  the  most  hardened  man* 
ner.  The  celebrated  Cofrecinas  refused  to  be  blindfolded,  saying  that  he  himself 
had  murdered  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  persons,  and  it  womd  be  stian^  if 
by  this  time  he  should  not  know  how  to  die.  From  his  and  other  confessions, 
twenty-eight  others  have  been  taken,  and  seventeen  are  to  be  executed  in  a  few 
davs,  and  the  remainder  in  a  short  time  after.  Those  already  executed  have  been 
beheaded  and  quartered,  and  their  parts  sent  to  all  the  small  ports  round  the  island 
to  be  exhibited. 

"  This  capture  is  thought  by  the  government  of  the  island  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  and  it  is  befieved,  from  the  number  taken  and  convicted,  that  it  will 
be  for  a  long  time  a  complete  check  to  piracies  about  that  island." 

The  next  sea  service  in  which  we  find  Captain  Sloat  engaged  after  his 
promotion  to  a  master  commander,  (which  took  phice  March  21,  1826,) 
was  a  three  years'  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  sloop  of  war  St  LouiSf 
commencmg  in  1828.    While  Ijdng  at  Callao,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  a  re- 

best  answer  would  be  a  short  history  of  his  life.  He  was  bom  at  Cabo  Roxo,  (Porto 
Bico ;)— his  father  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  but  was  cheated  out  of  it ;— that,  instead 
of  inheriting  a  splendid  patrimonv,  he  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  gambling  and  piracy 
to  get  back  what  the  world  owed  him ; — that,  some  years  before,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  he  had  been  robbing,  with  two  negroes,  in  a  canoe ;— that  a  storm  drove  them  into 


canoe,  and  with  his  two  confederates,  during  a  most  tremendous  storm,  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  the  tropics,  they  dropped  down  the  nvep,  and  at  daylight  put  to  sea.  and  reached 
the  island  of  Mona,  exhausted,  by  fatigue  and  hunger.  There  they  procured  turtle,  water, 
Ike.,  and,  after  recruiting  their  strength,  finally  reached  his  native  jplace.  They  then 
took  a  large  boat,  engaged  the  crew  to  join  them,  and  made  some  nch  captures,  all  of 
which  they  gambled  away,  and  then  went  in  pursuit  of  more,  never  allowing  any  witnesses 
to  remain  unless  tbev  jomtid  his  ert-w.  He  said  he  wnit  the  most  active  man,  and  the 
best  run  ner  on  iht*  islniid»  and  rt^ktt'd  ihiH  iincid^Tii  ^— fJae  night,  while  he  was  gambhng 
at  a  houftf  in  the  woijds*  near  Cabti  iCojtr*,  the  poUcf  wi^re  informed  of  it,  and  paid  him 
the  complimfotof  seuding  a  naMflin  ^mj  iwi^my  ftijldiprs  to  take  him;— that  the  officer 
Burrouniif^d  thf  ha\i9e^  tttutififtril  all  his  acntine^  and  nmdt  all  his  arranffements,^  without 
the  susjiiciona  uf  hiiy  one  insidij ;— he  then  knocked  at  the  door  with  theliilt  of  his  sword. 
Cofrccin;i8  kiifrw  the  clan^xjr^d'  ih<^  t<!eel,  imd^trstood  thi?  whole  by  intuition,  threw  open 
thE  windiiw  behind  him,  jumjied  beyond  the  bayonets  that  met  his  view,  escaped  the  shot 
of  the  soldicira,  jnntned  a  fence  &b  hiHih  as  he  eouid  rt?ach  (iU)out  seven  feet)  at  a  bound, 
esea^d  another  volte j,  and  ^timed  nm  wood  a,  whe  ri!  he  Uughed  them  to  scorn. 

At  the  rriipture  of  his  vcr^l'I,  whf  ti  he  wtidf^u  asht>r«j  and  avoided  ihe  first  of  the  horse* 
nien  it)  the  confustun,  he  iiit)t  n^  herdpttisut— he  made  htn>  exchange  clothes  and  hat  with 
him,  and  drove  same  aainjoXa  directly  to  the  body  of  soldiers  in  the  road.  He  was 
que^^tionfd  by  them  about  tjjtf  niratej^,  Rud  gHve  plfiusible,  but  false  information,  of 
hiti  ^4itt£>rH  Wcid.  He  |»B8sed  all  but  thii!  Utit  j^oldter,  wiui  was  accompanied  by  a  boy  who 
know  i:ofrv.tin£iHt  who  was  Etjagii Laxly  marked  from  hilt  liirth,  by  havmg  the  second  and 
third  fingera  of  Imth  hajide  ia»ep*inibV  kiiaed.  Ttiiii  cau|dit  the  boy's  eye,  and  he  told 
the  soldier  that  was  CofrecLuiLH.  He  ordered  hiin  at  once  to  halt,  but  he  ran^  and  the  sol- 
dier jihoi  him  in  the  neck.  He  fell,  but  lojitantiy  iinranff  to  his  feet,  and  with  his  knife 
would  hdve  aoon  overcome  ihe  aoLdierand  eacap^^d,  fiad  iial  the  shot  attracted  some  others. 
While  sttnigik^ling  with  the  solidifTf  he  was  progitrated  by  «  blow  from  the  butt  of  a  carbine, 
which,  with  fiiher^,  made  hii^  fdde  black  from  the  shoulder  to  tiie  hip.  His  hands  were 
tied,  and  his  (t:ex  stioured  uuder  the  body  of  the  hofBe  on  which  he  was  placed;  and  ha 
was  LhiiH  brought^  block  and  blucj  to  the  prisoiL 
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tolation  occurred  in  the  government  of  Peru,  which  placed  Captain 
Sloat  in  a  delicate  and  peculiar  situation,  as  General  La  Fuente,  the 
ex.vice-president  of  the  republic,  and  General  Miller,  took  refuge  in 
his  ship*  An  interesting  account  of  this  affair  is  contained  in  a  letter 
firom  General  Miller,  dated  Callao  Bay,  April  10,  1831,  from  which  we 
make  the  lowing  extracts : — **  General  Gamanra  lefl  Lima  in  September 
last  for  Cuzco,  in  order  to  suppress  a  conspiracy  in  that  city.  Agreeable 
to  the  constitution,  the  vice-president.  General  La  Fuente,  took  the  supreme 
command  ;  his  conduct  to  my  certain  knowledge  has  been  correct,  honor- 
able, and  fikithful  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  president  Unfortunately  the 
president  lefl  his  wife  at  Lisia,  and  she  being  of  a  dictatorial  and  domi- 
neering spirit,  wished  to  rule  the  vice-president  as  she  had  done  her  hus- 
band, who,  in  &ct,  never  resisted  her  wishes  on  any  subject.  This  high- 
spirited  and  ambitious  woman  fomented  an  opposition,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  fidse  friends  of  the  president,  and  some  other  designing  and  un- 
principled men.  Every  act  of  La  Fuente  was  construed  by  these  mis- 
creants as  hostile  to  the  president,  and  the  vilest  slanders  were  invented  and 
published  by  the  faction.  The  truth  is,  that  the  administration  of  La  Fu- 
ente had  increased  in  popularity  by  the  active  and  straight-forward  course 
pursued. 

**  The  president,  imposed  upon  by  these  artful  misrepresentations,  was 
led  to  believe  that  La  Fuente  was  hostile,  and  endeavoring  to  supplant  him. 
Communications  were  doubtless  brought  from  head-quarters  by  a  Colonel 
Videl,  to  the  chiefs  and  officers  of  the  garrisons  of  this  port  and  Lima. 
That  of  the  latter  was  composed  of  the  battalion  of  Zepeta,  700  strong, 
Bome  artillery,  and  200  cavalry.  The  commanding  officer  of  Zepeta,  and 
the  artillery,  were  known  to  act  in  blind  obedience  to  the  heroine,  (Mrs. 
Gamarra,)  and  for  several  days  the  vice-president,  ministers  and  myself 
knew  a  revolution  was  meditated.  It  was  determined  that  Zepeta  should 
be  sent  to  the  south,  agreeably  to  the  repeated  request  of  the  president ; 
and  the  government,  confiding  in  its  innocence,  conceived  that  the  most 
zealous  friends  of  Gamarra  could  have  no  real  interest  in  deposing  the 
vice-president,  especially  as  it  was  known  that  his  anxious  desire  was  to 
deliver  over  the  government  to  the  president,  who  was  expected  to  reach 
Lima  in  a  few  days.  However,  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
friends  of  order,  the  light  company  of  Zepeta,  about  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  16th  inst.,  entered  the  house  of  General  La  Fuente,  fired  se- 
▼eral  shot,  and  endeavored  to  force  their  way  into  the  room  in  which  he 
was  in  bed.  At  the  alarm,  he  sprang  up,  and  forcing  his  way  through  se- 
veral soldiers,  effected  his  escape  to  the  kitchen,  and  through  the  chinmey 
of  which  he  gained  the  roof,  and  from  thence  he  was  hotly  punned  by  an 
officer,  who  was  shot  dead  by  his  own  soldiers,  they  mistaJung  him  for  the 
Tioe*president.  The  light  company,  disappointed  of  their  ol^ect,  hastily 
returned  to  their  barracks,  taking  prisoners  two  friends  of  General  La  Fu- 
ente, who  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  The 
firing  of  the  shots  caused  an  immediate  alarm  in  the  streets  adjoining  the 
vice-president's  house,  and  cries  were  heard  in  every  direction,  of—*  Tike 
battalion  of  Zepeta  has  revoUed^^  and  the  inhabitants  fled  to  their  houses 
and  closed  the  doors.  At  this  moment  I  was  lying  in  my  bed  from  fa- 
tigue, having  been  ill  for  several  days.  Upon  hearing  the  report  firom  my 
ara-de-camp,  to  whom  I  had  just  ^ven  oilers,  as  well  as  to  Colonel  Al- 
lende,  to  parade  on  horseback  and  m  disguise,  in  certain  streets  of  the  city, 
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I  immediately  momitedy  and  rode  to  La  Fuente'g  house,  ascertained  that  it 
had  been  attacked  by  troops,  and  then  rode  to  the  barracks  of  the  three 
companies  of  the  battalion  of  Callao.  I  could  only  form  two,  one  being 
on  guard ;  and  I  then  sent  an  officer  to  the  barracks  of  Zepeta  to  ascertain 
what  had  occurred.  He  returned  with  a  report  that  the  corps  was  under 
arms,  with  General  Elespron,  Prefect  of  the  Department,  at  their  head,  who 
sent  word  that  he  had  taken  measures  against  the  person  of  General  La 
Fuente,  in  consequence  of  his  having  infringed  the  constitution.  He  re. 
quested  me  at  the  same  time  to  join  him  with  the  troops  under  my  com* 
mand,  and  adding,  that  he  would  hold  me  responsible  for  the  attendant 
evils,  if  I  did  not  comply  with  his  wishes.  To  such  a  communication  I 
made  no  reply,  but  sent  orders  to  the  cavalry  to  proceed  to  Callao,  and  I 
soon  followed  with  the  companies  of  infantry  in  the  same  direction,  not 
doubting  that  the  governor  and  garrison  of  the  castle  would  act  honorably  to- 
wards  the  legitimate  government  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain.  By  this 
movement,  I  prevented  compromising  the  troops^  in  firing  upon  each  other 
in  town,  and  thought  to  insure  possession  of  the  fortress  until  mformatiom 
could  be  obtained  respecting  the  vice-president,  of  whose  situation  I  was 
then  ignorant  To  my  astonishment,  on  my  arrival,  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
17th,  I  was  refused  admittance  into  the  fortifications,  and  soon  afler  learned 
that  the  governor.  Colonel  Echeniger,  and  the  garrison,  acted  in  combina- 
tion with  the  revolutionists  of  Lima.  I  took  possession  of  the  dismantled 
fort  of  El  Sol.  On  the  same  day  a  detachment  of  300  of  the  revolted 
troops  were  allowed  to  enter  the  castles  of  Callao,  under  whose  guns  we 
were  placed  in  the  fort  of  El  Sol,  and  I  consented  to  hold  an  interview 
with  General  Benevedes,  who  had  joined  the  revolutionists.  The  result 
was,  I  was  allowed  to  come  here  and  remain  on  board  this  vessel,  until 
the  president's  arrival  from  the  south,  or  order  should  be  established  so  as 
to  allow  of  my  proceeding  to  the  capital.  I  was  surprised,  on  coming 
on  board  this  ship,  to  find  General  La  Fuente  already  here.  On  his 
gaining  the  roof  of  the  house,  it  seems  that  three  soldiers,  stationed  there, 
discharged  their  muskets  at  him,  who  was  closely  pursued  by  an  officer. 
Lieutenant  Bajar,  sword  in  hand.  They  loaded  a  second  time,  and  mis- , 
taking  their  leader  for  General  La  Fuente,  shot  him  dead.  On  discover, 
ing  their  mistake,  they  ceased  further  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  and  to  this 
circumstance  the  vice-president  owes  his  escape.  After  running  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  quadra  on  the  roofe,  and  jumping  over  several  brick  waUs^ 
he  towered  himself  into  the  room  of  a  carpenter  whom  he  had  often  em- 
ployed. This  man  clad  the  general  in  a  suit  of  his  own,  and  cut  ofiT  his 
mustachios :  he  handed  him  also  six  doubloons,  which  were  his  all ;— - 
conducted  him  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Chorrillost 
and  there  taking  a  canoe,  he  came  on  board  this  ship,  where  he  is  as  com- 
fortable as  the  hospitality  of  her  generous  commander  can  make  him,  and 
as  secure  from  persecuting  assassins  as  the  powerful  flag  of  the  United 
States  can  render  him." 

Captain  Sloat  acted  in  this  business  with  the  advice  of  our  Legation  at 
Lima;  and  his  afifording  refuge  to  these  distinguished,  but  unfortunate 
functionaries,  was  approved  by  our  government. 

Captain  Sloat  returned  to  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1831-2,  in  the 
St.  Louis.  When  within  six  miles  of  Sandy  Hook  he  was  blown  to  sea» 
and  for  twenty-one  days  unable  to  gain  the  port  of  New  York.  The  crew 
suffered  greatly  by  firost 
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He  was  much  engaged,  for  several  succeeding  jears,  in  superintendence 
of  the  coast  surveys  and  the  recruiting  service,  as  well  as  in  other  profes- 
sional duties.  He  was  advanced  to  a  post-captaincj,  the  highest  grade  in 
our  service,  in  February,  1837.  Hie  option  having  been  tendered  him  by 
the  department,  of  the  command  of  the  frigate  **  Potomac"  or  of  the  Ports- 
mouth station,  he  preferred  the  latter,  where  he  continued  for  three  years, 
commencing  in  the  autunrn  of  1840,  and  during  which  period  he  had  am- 
ple opportunity  of  displaying  his  good  taste  and  skill  in  naval  architecture. 
Those  proud  specimens,  the  corvettes  *' Portsmouth"  and  ''Saratoga," 
were  constnu^ed  under  his  supervision  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction,  also, 
to  superintend  the  rebuilding  from  the  keel,  of  the ''  Congress"  frigate,  (now 
unsurpassed  by  any  vessel  afloat,)  that  he  so  gallantly  saved  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  and  which  followed  him  to  the  Pacific,  and  formed  a 
part  of  his  late  command  in  that  ocean. 

Soon  afler  Commodore  Sloat  lefl  the  Portsmouth  station,  he  was  offered 
the  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  which  he  accepted,  and  joined  in  the  autumn 
of  1844.  He  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  board  the  ''Savannah"  fiig- 
ate,  and  the  success  of  his  cruise  there,  will,  we  trust,  result  in  lasting 
benefits  to  his  couniry,  and  prove  the  crowning  glory  of  his  professional 
life.  The  non-arrival  of  Commodore  Sloat's  despatches,  obliges  us  to  give 
the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  officer  well  known  to  us,  and 
which  only  contains  the  information  received  of  the  most  important  move- 
ment of  the  squadron : — 

"  On  the  sixth  of  July,  all  was  bustle  in  the  cabin  of  the  Savannah ;  soroe  four 
or  five  men  were  busily  employed  writing  letters,  proclamations,  &c.,  preparatoiT 
to  taking  possession  of  California.  It  was  long  after  the  witching  hour  of  mid- 
night, ere  I  was  enabled  to  catch  a  short  and  troubled  repose,  as  all  was  to  be 
prepared  bv  six  o'clock  the  following  morning,  which  came  as  bright  and  beauti- 
ful as  a  July  day  of  our  own  favor^  land.  At  six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Captain  Mer- 
vine  came  <m  board  to  receive  orders,  and  at  seven,  he  left  with  a  summons  to  the 
military  commandant  of  Monterey  to  surrender  the  place  forthwith  to  the  arms  oi 
the  United  States,  and  also  a  similar  summons  to  the  military  governor  for  the 
■nrreader  of  all  California. 

"  At  nine,  A.  M.,  of  the  seventh  of  July,  the  expedition  started  from  the  Sa- 
vannah, composed  of  the  boats  of  the  Savannah,  Levant,  and  Cyane,  and  landed, 
without  opposition,  at  the  mole.  The  forces  were  then  marched  up  a  short  dis- 
tance to  tne  custom-house,  where  a  concourse  of  the  inhabitants  were  assembled. 
Here  the  marines  and  men  were  halted,  and  the  proclamation  read  to  the  multf- 
tnde  bv  Rodman  M.  Price,  Esq.,  purser  of  the  Cyane,  in  a  loud  and  distinct  man- 
ner, wnich  was  received  with  three  hearty  cheers  by  those  present.  The  flag  of 
She  United  States  was  then  hoisted  by  acting  Lieutenant  Edward  Higgins,  imme- 
diately  afler  which  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  by  the  Savannah  and 
Cyane.  The  custom-house  was  then  tumecTinto  barracks  for  the  United  States 
forces,  and  everything  settled  down  quietly. 

"  Communications  were  immediately  despatched  to  Commander  Montgomery,  of 
the  Portsmouth,  at  St  Francisco,  at  which  place,  and  at  Zanonia,  me  United 
States  flaff  was  hoisted  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth ;  and  before  ten  days  had 
elapsed,  the  whole  of  California,  north  of  Monterey,  was  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  much  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  hope  it  will 
last,  knowing  how  much  better  they  will  be  off  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

'*  On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  Captain  Stockton  arrived,  too  late,  however,  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  taking  possession  of  California. 

"  On  the  twenty-ninth,  Commodore  Sloat  gave  up  the  command  to  Commodore 
Stockton,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Levant,  ana  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
via  MazatUn  and  Panama,  and  we  hope  to  reach  the  United  States  in  November." 
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This  proclamation  b  8o  well  expressed,  and  such  a  conciliatory  spirit 
pervades  it  throughout,  that  we  feel  justified  in  inserting  it. 

TO  THE  INHiJnTAJrrS  OF  GAUFORin^. 

The  central  flovemment  of  Mexico  having  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  invading  its  territcnr  and  attacking  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  stationed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  wiUi  aforce  of  seven 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Arista,  which  army  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  all  their  artillery,  bagga^,  ^.,  captured,  on  the  ei^th  and  ninth  of 
May  last,  by  a  force  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
General  Taylor,  and  the  city  of  Biatamons  taken  and  occufrfed  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  :— 

The  two  nations  behig  actually  at  war  by  this  transaction,  I  shall  hoist  the  stand- 
ard of  the  United  States  at  Monterey  immediately,  and  shaU  carry  it  throughout 
California. 

I  declare  to  the  inhabitants  of  California,  that,  although  in  arms  with  a  power* 
ful  force,  I  do  not  come  among  them  as  an  enemy  to  Caufornia,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  come  as  their  best  friend,  as  henceforward  California  will  be  a  portion  of 
tile  United  States,  and  its  peaceable  inhabitants  will  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  citizens  of  any  other  ix>rti<m  of  that  nation,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privUeges  they  now  enjoy,  tcwether  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  mag- 
istrates and  other  officers,  for  the  administration  of  justice  among  themselves; 
and  the  same  protection  will  be  extended  to  them  as  to  any  other  State  of  the 
Union. 

They  will  also  enjoy  a  permanent  government,  under  which  life,  property,  and 
the  constitutional  rights,  and  lawful  securi^  to  worship  the  Creator  in  a  way  most 
congenial  to  each  one*s  sense  of  duty,  will  be  secure ;  which,  unfortanately*  the 
central  government  of  Mexico  cannot  afford  them,  destroyed  as  her  resources  are 
by  internal  factions  and  corrupt  officers,  who  create  constant  revolutions  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interests  and  oppress  the  people. 

Under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  California  will  be  free  from  all  such  trou- 
bles and  expenses.  Consequently,  the  country  will  rapidly  advance  and  hnprove, 
both  in  aoTiculture  and  commerce,  as,  of  course,  the  revenue  laws  will  be  the 
same  in  California  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  affording  them  all 
manufactures  and  produce  of  the  United  States  free  from  any  duty,  and  all  foreign 
goods  at  one-quarter  of  the  duty  they  now  pay.  A  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
real  estate  and  the  products  of  California  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

With  the  mat  interest  and  kind  feelings  I  know  the  ^vemnment  and  people 
of  the  United  States  possess  towards  the  citizens  of  California,  the  country  can- 
not but  improve  more  rapidly  than  any  other  en  the  continent  of  America. 

Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  as  may 


not  be  disposed  to  accept  the  high  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  to  live  peaceably 
under  the  free  government  of  the  United  States,  will  be  allowed  time  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  and  to  remove  out  of  the  country  if  they  choose,  without  any  re- 
striction ;  or  to  remain  in  it,  observing  strict  neutrality. 

With  full  confidence  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  inhtbitants  of  the  coun- 
try, I  invite  the  judges,  alcades,  and  other  civil  officers,  to  retain  their  offices,  and 
to  execute  their  functions  as  heretofore,  that  the  public  tranquillity  may  not  be 
disturbed,  at  least  until  the  government  of  Uie  territory  can  be  more  definitively 
arranged. 

All  persons  holding  titles  of  real  estate,  or  in  quiet  possession  of  lands  under 
color  of  right,  shall  have  their  titles  and  rights  guaranteed  to  them.  AU  churches, 
and  the  property  they  contain,  in  possession  c^the  clergy  of  California,  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  same  rights  and  possession  they  now  enjoy. 

All  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  furnished  by  tiie  inhabitants  for  the 
nse  of  the  United  States  ships  or  troops,  will  be  paid  for  at  &ir  rates,  and  no  pci* 
vate  prqi^ty  wfll  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation  at  the  moment. 

JOHN  1).  SLOAT, 
Commander-in-chief  ef  the  U.  S.  naval  forces  hi  the  Pacific  Oceaa 
UmxiD  Statbs  imp  SavamuH,  Harbor  4  Monteref/f  July  fi^  1846. 
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For  a  description  dfUiis  fiae  territory,  which  will,  probablj,  one  dnj  be 
annexed  to  our  galaxy  of  republics,  and  become  peopled  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  article  in  the  April  number  of  this 
work,  entitled  "  Life  in  California." 

Half  a  century  has  neariy  elapsed  since  Commodore  Sloat  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  ;  and  few  officers  have  been  so  constantly  or  use- 
fully employed.  He  has  participated  in  brilliant  achievements,  and  been 
associated  in  duty  with  a  number  of  those  who  have  added  lustre  to  our 
flag — ^none  of  whom  have  more  zealously  or  efficiently  devoted  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  or  have  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  gratl. 
tude  <n  our  country. 


Art.  m.— HBW  lOBKt  ISD  THE  EiUEeAB  ERTBIPU8B: 

WITH  BEFSRENCS  TO  THE  FOSITIOH  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  HER    COMMERCIAL  ASCEff- 
DANCY — ^MORE   ESFECULLT   Of  RELATION  TO  THE  RAILROAD  MOVEMENT. 

Situated  in  a  fiivorable  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  possessing  a  har- 
bor highly  eligible  for  safety  and  convenience,  and  of  easy  access  from  the 
ocean  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  the  largest  ships,  her  position  is  emi- 
nently fitvorable  for  a  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  Other  Atlantic  cities, 
however,  possessing  a  liberal  share  of  advantages,  have  contested  the  su- 
premacy as  the  general  mart  of  American  commerce.  For  many  years* 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  mainly  conducted  by  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The  latter  city  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  the  natural  and  superior  tide« water  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  extend- 
ing its  unbroken  current  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  interior ; 
while  Philadelphia  and  Boston  had  very  limited  navigation  to  the  interior. 

The  two  latter  cities,  however,  had,  by  the  bays  and  inlets  in  their  vi* 
cinity,  a  more  extensive  coasting  trade ;  and,  from  earlier  settlement,  greater 
capital  and  experience,  for  a  long  time  commanded  a  greater  general  com* 
merce  than  New  Yoric. 

In  improving  her  commerce  by  increasing  fitcilities  for  communicati<m 
with  the  interior,  by  turnpike  roads,  Philadelphia  was  early  and  vigorous 
in  her  efforts,  while  New  York  can  claim  to  have  had  very  little  df  that 
kind  of  enterprise.  When  the  project  for  opening  canals  to  the  western 
and  northern  lakes  was  agitated  in  the  State  legislature,  the  representa* 
lives  from  the  city,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  were  opposed  to  the  measure. 
It  is  but  just,  however,  to  remark,  they  regarded  the  project  as  too  great 
ibr  the  then  limited  population,  experience,  and  resources  of  the  State  ;  and 
when  the  construction  of  about  one  hundred  miles  demonstrated  the  prac« 
ticability  and  importance  of  the  work,  they  gave  it  a  vigorous  support. 

However  favorable  the  situation  for  foreign  commerce,  it  is  obviously  of 
die  first  importance  to  a  commercial  city,  £at  it  have  extensive  and  easy 
ccmununication  with  the  interior. 

Befere  the  canals  were  completed,  that  b,  the  Erie  and  the  Champlain, 
New  York  was  second  to  Philadelphia  in  conomercial  importance*  The 
completion  of  those  great  works  in  1825,  opened  to  New  York  new  and 
Vastly  increased  commercial  advantages.  The  industry  of  the  State  was 
greatly  stimulated,  and  it  rapidly  increased  in  population,  wealth,  and 
trade.    The  opening  of  a  navigable  communication  fix>m  the  Hudson  to 
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the  western  lakety  gave  New  York  the  whole  of  the  direct  lake  trade,  {ex- 
cept the  small  part  occasionally  diverted  to  Canada,)  and  made  the  citj  of 
New  York,  at  once,  the  greatest  competitor  with  New  Orleans  for  the 
trade  of  the  great  West  The  several  canals,  and,  more  recently,  rail- 
roads,  that  extend  towards  and  connect  with  the  navigable  waters  that  fall 
into  the  Mississippi,  have  still  further  extended  the  commerce  of  New  York» 
Under  the  impulse  thus  given,  she  rapidly  advanced  in  commercial  pros- 
perity. Vessels  fitted  out  at  other  Atlantic  ports,  trading  with  Europe  and 
Asia,  instead  of  carrying  cargoes  to  their  own  ports,  as  they  had  done,  now 
found  their  interest  in  sending  tliem  to  New  Yoik,  as  the  greal  mart  of 
American  commerce.  The  duties  on  imports  paid  in  New  York,  in  1827, 
were  about  67  per  cent,  and  in  1833,  about  82  per  cent  of  the  total  paid  in 
the  United  States ;  showing  that,  in  the  latter  year,  four-fiflhs  of  the  whole 
imports  of  the  Union  came  to  this  port. 

This  sudden  influence  on  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  was  not 
viewed  with  indifference  by  the  cities  that  felt  the  un&vorable  influence 
on  their  relative  importance  in  trade.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  made  vig- 
orous efibrts  to  induce  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  go  forward  in  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  that  would  develop  Uie  resources  of  their  own  State, 
and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  participation  in  the  western  trade.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  private  corporations,  proceeded  for 
several  years,  with  great,  if  not  with  well-directed  energy,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  works  to  improve  their  means  of  intercommunication. 

At  that  time,  canals  were  regarded  as  the  best  artificial  means  of  trans- 
portation. But  neither  Pennsylvania,  nor  any  other  State,  enjoyed  such 
advantages  as  New  York,  for  forming  an  easy,  navigable  channel,  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  tide  with  the  western  lakes.  The  nigh  and  dry  ridges  of 
the  AUeghanies,  which  required  to  be  crossed  in  other  States,  before  they 
reached  the  line  of  the  New  York  canal,  diminished  into  broad  plains,  of 
moderate  elevation,  admitting  a  canal  of  light  lockage,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  at  command.  But,  nothing  daunted  by  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles they  had  to  encounter,  Pennsylvania  proceeded  westward,  makina 
canals  where  the  country  would  permit,  and  connecting  them  by  railroad, 
over  ridges  where  the  elevation  did  not  allow  of  canals.  In  this  way,  she 
has  formed  a  mixed  system  of  artificial  communication  between  Phuadel- 
phia  and  Pittsburgh.  Though  this  has  greatly  improved  the  facUities  oC 
rhiladelphia  in  communicating  with  the  interior  and  westward,  it  has  not 
proved  a  very  formidable  means  of  diverting  trade  from  New  Yoric.  The 
trade  of  Philadelphia  has  improved ;  but  Sie  trade  of  the  western  lakes 
has  so  rapidly  increased,  and  centering  mostly  in  New  York,  the  latter 
city  has  been  able  to  maintain  an  advancing  prosperity. 

So  far  as  regards  water  communication  with  the  western  lakes,  and 
through  them  for  the  western  trade,  New  York  has  no  serious  rival  except 
New  Orleans.  The  latter  city,  as  she  has  done,  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
to  take  a  large  share.     Her  navigation,  though  at  times  very  good,  is,  to  a 

rkt  extent,  fluctuating,  and  her  climate  un&vorable.  The  completion  of 
enlargement  of  the  £rie  Canal,  by  which  it  will  be  adapted  to  an  easy 
and  cheap  navigation  by  vessels  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  tons,  that  wiU 
proceed  directly  from  the  lakes  to  New  York,  will  so  enlarge  its  capacity, 
and  cheapen  transportation,  that  the  economy  in  fovor  of  New  York,  will 
carry  the  point  of  divergence  where  trade  will  divide  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  far  down  the  main  tributaries,  and,  at  some  points, 
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reach  the  Mississ^i  river.    For  salubrity  of  climate,  and  the  means  of 
cheap  and  comfortable  living,  few  large  cities  equal  IJ^ew  Toric. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  position  of  New  York,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  other  Atlantic  cities  have  been  gaining  in  their  general  commerce. 
This  has  resulted  from  improvement  in  their  connection  with  the  interior, 
and  their  increase  of  capital.  By  the  former,  they  have  enlarged  their 
maricet;  and  by  the  latter,  have  been  able  to  open  a  direct  trade  with  for- 
eign countries ;  and,  consequently,  are  less  dependent  on  New  York  for 
imports. 

New  Yoric  has  relied  on  her  canals  ;  and  they  have  proved  a  noble  re. 
Uance  for  both  city  and  State.  Under  the  powerful  influence  this  has 
given  to  her  growth  and  prosperity,  and  in  view  of  the  strength  and  supe- 
riority of  her  position  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  surprising  she  has  looked 
with  great  indiflerence  to  the  influence  of  other  kinds  c?  communication. 
The  noble  Hudson  and  the  grand  canal  have  been  the  pride  of  the  city 
and  the  State.  But  a  new  element  of  civilization  has  been  developed ; 
**  and,  however  sternly  we  may  set  ourselves  against  it,  the  worid  around 
us  see  the  railway  as  *  an  epoch'  in  the  aflairs  of  mankind.*^ 

<  It  does  not  appear  that  railroads  have  superseded  good  water  communi- 
cation, or  that  the  tonnage  or  revenues  of  canals  have,  in  general,  been 
reduced  by  railway  improvements,  nor  do  we  believe  that  heavy  freight,  of 
a  character  not  to  be  materially  afiected  by  a  slow  transit,  can  be  trans- 
ported on  a  railroad  as  cheap  as  by  a  good  water  communication.  In  cor* 
roboration  of  this,  it  appears  that  in  England  and  Belgium,  where  rail- 
ways have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  the  canals  still  transport,  in 
general,  the  great  mass  of  heavy  freight  during  the  season  of  navigation. 
There  are,  notwithstanding,  advantages  so  'important  to  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse,  possessed  by  the  railway  system,  that  no  commercial 
city  in  this  latitude  can  afibrd  to  do  without  them,  or  &il  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence they  will  produce,  as  competitors  with  water  conveyance.  At  aO 
times,  the  railway  is  superior  in  the  transit  of  whatever  reiquires  expedition. 
In  this  respect,  no  water  conveyance  can  equal  it  ^^  ItUnot  arretted  by 
droughty  n&r  nupended  by  frost.^^  It  can  traverse  high  districts  where 
no  water  conveyance  can  be  made,  and  thus  new  routes  open  competition 
with  it,  and  materially  divert  trade,  that  for  water  conveyance,  had  sought 
a  (fi^rent  market  If  not  as  cheap  for  heavy  goods,  it  is  superior  in  Uie 
uniformity  of  its  action ;  for,  while  frost  closes  navigation  from  one -quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  year,  the  railway  continues  to  afibrd,  throughout  the 
year,  the  means  of  cheap  and  rapid  communication. 

So  long  as  we  depend  on  water  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  in- 
terior, the  winter  must  be  a  season  of  suspension.  This  is  very  much 
against  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community,  who  have 
Httle  to  occupy  them  on  their  farms  at  this  season,  and  will  readily  em- 
brace the  opportunity  that  may  be  opened  by  railroads,  to  improve  it,  by 
pending  their  productions  to  market  If  the  merchants  or  manufacturers 
can  replenish  their  stock  during  the  winter,  they  wOl  save  capital,  by  lay- 
ing in  less  in  the  autumn ;  and  the  latter  will  especially  improve  the  &• 
ciUty  offered  by  a  railroad,  to  send  their  productions  to  market  as  fast  as 
they  are  prepared.  In  corroboration  of  this  position,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  winter  business  of  the  Western  Railroad^  extending 
from  Albany  (on  the  way  to  Boston)  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles,  to 
Worcester.    For  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  Decern- 
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ber,  the  receipts  were,  in  1842,  •115,368 ;  1843,  $126,418 ;  1844, 
•180,000;  1845,  $212,484;  the  first  three  months  of  1846,  at  Ue  rate 
of  $265,000  for  the  winter  months  of  the  year,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
last  month  will  have  the  same  ratio  of  increase  as  the  first  three  mdnths. 

From  this,  it  appears  the  winter  business  of  the  road  has  more  than 
doubled  in  four  years.  It  is  obvious,  however,  the  citizens  of  New  York 
do  not  generally  suppose  that  railroads  can  produce  an  influence  that  will 
materially  benefit  or  injure  their  commercial  prosperity.  To  those  who 
have  carefiilly  observed  the  progress  ci  the  railroad  enterprise,  this  may 
seem  strange ;  but  the  mystery  of  this  apathy  will  be  solved,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  owing  to  the  great  natural  advantages  of  her  position,  aid- 
ed as  this  has  been  by  the  enterprise  of  the  State,  in  opening  canals  to 
the  western  and  norUiem  lakes,  her  growth  and  prosperity  has  given  a 
great  field  to  her  enterprise,  in  gradins  and  paving  streets,  and  building 
ships,  houses,  and  stores,  to  accommodate  the  demands  of  her  rapidly  in* 
creasing  trader  Tlius  &r,  she  has  hardly  had  occasion  or  time  to  con- 
skier,  whether  any  new  development  of  the  means  of  communicatk>n  could 
afiect  her ;  and  tUs  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  why  she  has  not  given  se- 
rious attention  to  this  subject 

The  railway  enterprise,  as  a  means  of  general  communication,  is 
scarcely  twenty  years  old ;  and  already  its  extension  and  results  have  out- 
stripped the  anticipations  of  its  ablest  advocates.  On  all  sides,  from  sci- 
entific journals,  and  from  the  newspapers  of  the  dav,  we  meet  accounts  of 
the  increasing  traffic  on  railwa3rs.  On  several  of  the  railroads  leading 
from  Boston,  the  business  of  last  year  was  from  three  and  a  half  to  six 
times  greater  in  aggregate  receipts,  and  from  seven  to  nine  times  in  num- 
ber of  passengers,  man  originally  estimated  by  the  projectors.  The  Wes- 
tern Railroad  in  Massachusetts,  before  referred  to,  when  in  course  of  con- 
struction, was  regarded  by  intelligent  and  sagacious  men,  as  a  most  for- 
lorn and  unpromising  enterprise ;  but  it  has  been  regularly  increasing  in 
business  since  1842,  (the  first  fiiU  year  of  its  operation,)  at  the  rate  of 
about  20  per  cent  per  annum. 

For  substantial  structure,  and  amount  of  investment,  Massachusetts  hat 
taken  a  decided  lead  in  the  railroad  enterprise  ;  and  what  was,  by  many^ 
regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment,  has  proved  a  good  investment  of  capi- 
tal. It  appears  from  the  census  of  last  year,  that  the  increase  of  property 
in  Boston,  from  1840  to  1845,  over  that  of  the  previous  five  years,  was 
nearly  eqiml  to  die  total  cost  of  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts,  or  about 
nineteen  millions  of  dollars.  From  the  same  source,  it  appears  the  import 
duties  paid  on  goods  by  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers,  in  1840,  was  less 
than  t850  per  voyage,  or,  for  the  eight  voyages  of  thai  yeu*,  less  than 
$2,800;  and  the  same  for  1845,  was  t51,000  per  voyage,  or,  for  the 
twenty  voyages  of  the  year,  tl,020,000.  AH  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  State  have  been  invigorated,  and  general  prosperity  promoted.  The 
proceeds  of  her  extensive  fisheries  and  manufactures  are  carried,  with  the 
utmost  &cility,  in  every  direction,  to  meet  the  wants  of  consumers ;  and 
form  the  basis  of  a  greatly  increasing  general  commerce.  Tlie  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  on  the  roads  that  diveige  from  Boston,  in  1845, 
was  nearly  2,400,000,  or  double  the  highest  estimate  for  the  trade  of  the 
same  time  by  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  River,  or  nearly  three  times  the 
total  population  of  Massachusetts.    Surely  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
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and  especiallj  the  city  of  Boston,  in  their  progress,  have  occasion  to  re* 
gard  the  railway  enterprise  as  an  epoch. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia,  five  hundred  and  eighty-two*  miles  of  railway 
have  been  constructed,  but  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of  the  Massachu^ 
setts  railroads.  In  the  western  part  of  our  own  State,  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  of  railroad  have  been  constructed,  and  though  of  an  indif- 
ferent character,  and  under  legal  restrictions  as  to  business,  have  proved 
profitable  investments,  and  highly  beneficial  to  social  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse. 

In  England,  though  railways  have  been  constructed  at  great  expense,  in 
1845  there  were  in  that  country  2,118  miles  in  operation.  The  receipts 
per  mile  of  railroad,  taking  the  average  of  all  the  roads  in  the  kingdon^ 
was,  in — 

1843, jea^l,  equal  to  $12,000 

1844, ., 2,656        "         12v744 

1845, ^ « 2,931         •*     ,  14,068 

Showing  the  increase  of  1845  over  1843,  to  be  16  per  cent  The  toi 
tal  receipts  for  the  three  years  were  t76,000,000,  of  which  66J  per  cent 
was  firom  passengers.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried,  and  miles 
of  road  in  operation,  was,  in — 

MUes  of  n»d.  PMieogen. 

1842,. 1,717  21,358,445 

1843, 1.798  25,572.525 

1844, 1,912  30,363,025 

That  for  eveiy  100  miles  of  road,  was  equal,  in — 

184i  1841.  1844. 

Puaenfen.  rMseofcn.  Passeagen. 

1,243,500  1^1.800  1,587,400 

Or  the  increase  of  passengers,  per  mile,  was  in  1844  over  1842,  equal 
to  27  per  cent 

The  receipts  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  in  England,  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1846,  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1845,  were  jS6d,lS2, 
or  at  the  rate  of  #611,000  per  annum. 

In  Belgiimi,  France,  and  Germany,  the  railway  enterprise  is  progress* 
ing  with  great  rapidity,  working  a  social  as  well  as  commercial  revolution- 
Further  statistics  might  be  presented  from  this  and  other  countries,  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  the  railroad  enterprise  ;  but  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
tide  Will  not  permit,  and  it  can  hardly  be  necessary.  The  instances  <^ 
tmsuccessfiil  railroads  are  remarkably  few,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  most 
cases  are  confined  to  works  that  have  been  undertaken  with  insufficient 
means,  carried  forward  with  inadequate  skill,  or  conducted  to  subserve 
some  purpose  of  speculation,  other  than  that  of  a  legitimate  railroad 
business. 

The  statistks  above  given,  show  conclusively,  that  the  railway  is  supe* 
nor  to  all  other  modes  for  transporting  passengers ;  that  it  maintains  % 
close  competition  vrith  water  conveyance,  in  transporting  freight ;  mid,  as 
it  is  ^  not  suspended  by  drought,  nor  arrested  by  frosti"  it  has  the  advan^ 
tage  of  an  uninterrupted  communication  throughout  the  year. 

•  Boeton  Poet,  September  15th,  1846. 
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In  the  great  struggle  that  is  making  hj  other  cities  to  reach  the  western 
trade,  can  New  Yoric  afford  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  rail- 
ways  ?  Without  their  aid,  her  movements  must  be  more  tardy  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  suspended  during  the  winter.  The  latter  will  become  more  im- 
portant  as  railroads  are  extended. 

Philadelphia  feels  the  insufficiency  of  her  present  mixed  system,  and  is 
contemplating  a  railroad,  continuous  from  that  city  to  Clereland,  on  Lake 
Erie,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  having,  it  is  reported, 
no  grade  exceeding  forty.five  feet  per  mile.  This  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance as  from  New  York  to  Buffiilo ;  and  when  that  road  is  made,  it  will 
open  to  Phihidelphia  directly,  a  large  and  fertile  portion  of  Ohio,  and  make 
connection  at  the  best  position  that  is  practicable,  with  Lak#Erie.  For 
at  least  eight  months  of  the  year,  such  a  road  would  command  most  of 
the  travel,  and  for  five  or  six  months,  the  whole  business  that  would  centre 
on  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland.  From  Cleveland,  railroads  will  eventually 
be  extended  to  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  which  must  produce  a  great 
influence  on  the  western  trade.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  sum- 
mer months,  the  lake  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  severe  storms,  which  will 
induce  great  numbers  of  passengers,  and  more  or  less  of  freight,  to  take 
the  railroad,  even  whUe  the  lake  is  open ;  and,  for  five  months,  the  storms 
and  ice  on  ihe  lake  will  send  the  whole  trade  over  the  railroad.  In  such 
event,  and  nothing  to  divert  its  influence,  what  would  be  the  influence  on 
New  York  ?  And  we  may  inquire  with  solicitude,  what  can  be  done  to 
maintain  the  commercial  ascendancy  of  New  York  1  Perhaps  our  present 
relative  position  cannot  be  maintained.  The  railway  system  tends  to  dif- 
fbse  commercial  advantages  fiir  more  than  water  commimication,  which  is, 
necessarily,  more  restricted  in  its  capabilities. 

^  It  is  not  intended  to  undervalue  good  water  communication,  nor  to  as- 
mane  the  position  that  the  advantages  New  York  possesses  in  this  respect, 
Will  not  sustain  her  as  an  important  commercial  city ;  but  that,  while  she 
has  the  cheap  and  slow-moving  barge  in  its  season,  she  ought  also  to 
have  the  means  of  expeditious  transit  with  the  interior,  for  such  freight 
and  passengers  as  will  readily  pay  the  small  additional  charge  that  may  be 
necessanr  at  such  time ;  and,  when  navigation  is  arrested  by  frost,  the 

Kwer  of  unbterrupted  communication  for  all  freight  and  passengers,  that 
r  trade  may  not  be  suspended  when  rital  cities  enjoy  continual  commer^ 
cial  action*  It  must  be  evident  to  all  who  watch  the  movements  of  the 
times,  that  without  the  aid  of  railroads.  New  Yoii:  must  lose  in  her  rela- 
tive superiority,  as  the  great  centre  of  American  commerce. 

It  may  be  inquired,  when  can  railroads  be  made  to  bAieflt  New  York  1 
This  question  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  in  a  general  way. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  project  has,  for  several  years,  been 
struggling  for  progress,  and  though  it  has  generally  been  regarded  with 
frivor  by  citizens  of  New  York,  has  at  times  appeared  to  be  hardly  able  to 
maintain  the  prospect  of  competition  within  any  moderate  period  of  time ; 
but  has  now  been  so  much  invigorated,  that  strong  hopes  are  entertained 
of  its  early  accomplishment  This  work  will  develop  the  resources  of  an 
extensive  district  of  country,  now  very  much  secluded,^ and  bear  its  com- 
merce directly  to  New  York.  It  will  serve  a  valuable  purpose  as  a  com- 
petitor for  the  western  trade. 

The  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  ^dien  it  shall  be  extended  to  Do- 
ter,  in  Dutchess  county,  and  connected  with  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  will 
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greatly  fiMilkate  comnranicaticm  between  New  Toik,  and  the  westmi  pact 
m  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  southern  and  easterly  poftion 
of  Vermont  The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  would  further  im- 
prove the  connection  with  the  East 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  several  railroads  in  New  Jersey, 
particulariy  those  that  have  a  westerly  direction  from  New  YoiiL,  will  fm*- 
ther  enhance  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city* 

The  railroads  that  form  the  line  from  Albany  and  Troy  to  Buffalo,  re* 
quire  to  be  improved,  and  all  restrictions  taken  from  their  use.  When  put 
in  proper  condition,  the  passage  from  Albany  to  Buf^o  outy  easily  be 
made  in  twelve  hours,  and  freight  carried  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  on  any 
other  route  fa  this  countnr  of  the  same  length.  This  line  of  roads,  pass- 
ing along  the  route  of  the  Erie  Canal,  hM  in  general  very  easy  grades, 
ami  a  large  proportion  of  straight  line,  circumstances  hi^y  favorable  for 
cheap  and  rapid  transit  A  r^ud  is  projected  to  run  from  opposite  Buffiklo, 
in  Canada,  to  opposite  Detroit,  and  the  route  is  reported  as  highly  &vor- 
able.  From  Detroit,  the  Centnd  Railroad  across  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
St  Josephs,  near  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  nearly  completed, 
and  is  to  be  immediately  put  in  first-rate  condition.  With  the  exception 
of  two  short  ferries,  this  will  make  a  continuous  line  from  Albany  of  about 
800  miles.  The  time  cannot  be  considered  distant  when  a  raibroad  will 
run  from  Bu^&lo,  along  the  whole  American  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
thence  onward  to  the  Mississippi.  The  lake  shore  will,  no  doubt,  afibrd 
an  easy  grade  and  &vorable  line.  The  trade  between  Uie  lake  towns  will 
soon  be  sufficient  to  sustain  such  a  road.  From  this  Albany  and  Bufialo 
line,  a  branch  road  from  Rome,  Oneida  county,  to  Cape  Vincent,  at  the  fix>t 
of  Lake  Ontario,  may  easily  be  connected  with  Kingston,  by  'Which  an  un- 
interrupted communication  would  be  made,  with  a  large  and  fertile  portion 
of  Canada.  The  favorable  commercial  arrangements  that  now  exist  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  give  an  important  aspect  to  this  project ;  but  in- 
dependent of  this,  it  will  greatly  develop  the  resources  of  that  portion  of 
this  State,  through  which  it  will  pass. 

From  Albany  and  Troy,  northward  to  Lake  Champlain,  is  an  important 
Toute  for  a  railroad.  It  would  pass  along  the  vast  water*power  of  the  up- 
per Hudson  and  its  tributaries,  that  wouM  be  called  into  action  by  the  &- 
cilities  it  would  furnish,  and  greatly  increase  the  population,  wealth  and 
trade  of  that  district 

The  railroads  that  centre  about  Albany  and  Troy,  require  a  connection 
by  railroad  with  New  York.  A  hasty  glance  at  this  fbcus  of  northern  and 
western  trade,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  great  importance  of  this  connection. 
It  is  highly  fortunate  to  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  that  the  valley  of 
the  Hi^on  affords  a  route  well  adapted  to  this  object ; — a  good  line  and 
easy  grades,  well  adapted  to  a  railroad  of  chei^)  and  rapid  transit,  and  may 
be  constructed  at  reasonable  cost.  This  road  should  be  a  first-rate  struc- 
ture, over  which  passengers  could  be  conveyed  with  safety  and  comfort, 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  in  four  or  five  hours,  and  on  which  freight  could 
be  transported  at  the  cheapest  rate.     With  these  improvements  a  passen- 

fer  from  New  York  would  be  able  to  reach  Bufialo  in  sixteen  to  eighteen 
ours,  and  Kingston  in  Canada  in  less  time,  say  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours. 
Railroads  are  important,  as  a  means  of  developing  the  resources  and  en- 
couraging the  enteiprise  and  industiy  of  all  parts  of  our  own  State,  and 
those  of  other  States  bordering  on  us,  and  whose  trade  will  naturally  travel 
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loNewTodc.  MaaufiusturingwiHoooietoUie  aidofagruailtu^ 
latent  sources  of  wealth  and  trade  be  brought  into  active  operation,  had 
those  now  affording  a  scanty  return  will  be  made  vigorous  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. In  addition  to  this.  New  York  has  a  great  interest  in  securing 
the  best  practicable  fiu^ilities  for  communicating  with  Lake  Erie.  Let  the 
railroads  proposed  be  made  in  a  judicious  and  substantial  manner,  and 
with  the  superior  water  communication  now  enjoyed,  and  in  course  of  im- 
provement, and  this  city  will  possess  such  a  means  of  cheap,  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  transit  of  persons  and  goods,  that  will  secure  to  her  the  as- 
cendancy in  the  commerce  of  this  continent.  Her  natural  situation  and 
advantages,  when  properly  improved^  give  her  thb  position. 

The  question  now  arises,  will  the  proposed  railroads  afford  a  remunera- 
ting profit  for  the  outlay  they  will  require  ?  Experience  b  the  best  guide 
for  this  <yestion.  In  other  districts,  less  fiivorable  for  their  construction, 
and  less  promising  in  their  business,  they  have  been  made  entirely  suc- 
cessful ;  and  if  the  same  skill  and  fidelity  is  devoted  to  these,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  equal  success.  Let  us  take  for  example  those  railroads  that 
have  been  conducted  with  a  single  eye  to  their  legitimate  business,  and 
not  those  that  have  been  managed  for  land  and  stodt  speculation.  To 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  travel  on,  and  see  the  operation  of 
business  on  well  conducted  railroads,  no  argument  is  necessaiy  to  ccmvince 
them  of  their  superiority  for  every  purpose  of  rapid  or  uninterrupted  tran- 
sit, and  especially  for  the  ease,  saSetj  and  rapidity  in  the  transit  of  pas- 
sengers, over  every  other  mode  of  conveyance. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  paper  to  urge  th;  particular  claims  of  any 
railroad  project.  The  system  is  viewed  as  one  that  mocks  Ihe  age.  Its 
progress  has  startled  the  most  cautious.  Its  developments  are  revolution- 
izing the  social  and  commercial  afl^rs  of  mankind*  No  commercial  city 
can  fiul  to  foel  its  influence.  Peculiar  circumstances  may  protract,  and 
modify  for  a  time,  but  cannot  avert  it ;  for  benefit  or  iiyury,  the  result  is 
inevitable.  As  elsewhere,  the  system  will  go  forward  here,  and  nowhere 
is  it  more  important  in  the  results  that  will  be  secured.  The  time  is  not 
distant^  when  in  New  York  as  much  anxiety  will  be  felt  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  linos,  as  is  now  felt  in  other  cities  and  districts,  for  similar 
Works.  The  consideration  of  the  subject  is  commended  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  social  and  commercial  intercourse  and  prosperiQr  of  the  State  at  large. 


Art.  IT.-10BAIS  OF  TRUE. 

WHAT  IS  mebcahtilb  chabity?    chbistian  charity  t 

WoKLDLY  wisdom  and  Christian  duty  run  parallel  with  each  other ;  or 
rather,  they  are  the  same  thing.  What  is  interest  is  duty.  We  should 
see  this,  could  we  look  deep  enough  into  afiitirs.  That  which  is  called 
worldly  wisdom,  an  appearance  of  sagacity  and  skill  which  ends  in  down- 
fidl ;  a  pretence  and  show  of  acuteness,  which  becomes  dull  and  blunt 
when  put  to  use,  is  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  real  wisdom.  This 
worldly  wisdom  is  no  wisdom  at  alL  It  is  folly  dressed  in  sober  garments ; 
a  wonia  sheep's  clothing ;  a  bright  razor  without  temper  or  stuff  in  it ; 
a  fitlse  light  hung  out  by  uose  wreckers,  the  flesh  and  the  deviL 
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But  tbftt  course  of  action  which  we  find  to  be  best  hy  experience,  those 
views  and  principles  which  the  world  has  endorsed  as  genuine  paper,  that 
is  wisdom.  Those  old  bank-notes^  worn  and  soiled,  that  have  known  ser- 
rice,  apd  smell  of  circulation,  they  may  be  homely  and  dark,  but  they 
bring  the  gold  from  the  vault.  Such  wisdom  we  ^all  find  to  be  one  with 
Christian  duty. 

But  let  us  illustrate  our  statement  by  bringing  forward  some  practicfti 
precept  of  Christianity,  and  comparing  it  with  the  true  and  the  false  wis- 
dom. Let  us  discuss  the  question.  What  is  mercantile  charity  ?  We  shall 
find,  in  Mark's  gospel,  an  appropriate  answer  by  Christ  to  this  inquiry. 
The  young  man,  who  came  so  eagerly  to  inquire  what  he  should  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life,  was  told  ^  to  sell  whatsoever  he  had,  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  he  should  have  treasure  in  Heaven." 

There  are  frequent  allusions  made  in  the  newspapers,  and  m  private 
circles,  in  '*  Mendon  meetings"  and  radical  associations,  to  our  richest 
merchants,  as  guilty  of  wrong,  because  they  continue  to  amass  [Htiperty. 
^  Let  them  retire,"  say  some,  ^  and  give  place  to  Ae  rising  generation  ; 
they  have  enough,  let  them  give  up  business ;"  as  if  what  is  a  fortune  was 
limited  or  defined  by  statute.  Others  cry  out  for  a  division  of  propei^i 
and  question  the  religious  principle  of  those  who  hold  large  fortunes. 
**'  There  is  something  wrong,"  they  say ;  ^  there  is  disease  in  the  social 
state,  it  must  be  made  over  anew.  These  inequalities  in  condition  are  a 
fimitful  source  of  mischief."  Does  it  ever  occur  to  these  comf^ainers,  we 
ask,  that  the  fitult  is  in  those  who  are  too  lazy  to  work  ?  that  the  fkult  is  in 
diosu  who  do  nfft  acquire,  not  in  those  who  do ;  that  it  is  better  they  should 
come  «p  than^at  others  should  come<2oim ? 

Vte'Sonot  umlerstand  our  Saviour  to  say  to  the  young  nwm  who  was  in- 
quiring the  wav  to  heaven,  that  he  must  sell  aU  his  possessions,  and  give 
ml  the  proceeds  to  the  poor ;  but -he  tells  him  to  sell  whatsoever  he  had ; 
to  sell  something  ;  to  realize  some  money,  and  give  to  the  poor.  If  he 
should  sell  all  his  property,  and  give  all  to  the  poor,  he  would  be  poor  him- 
self^ and  some  one  else  must  needs  sell  his  property,  and  give  to  him ;  and 
he  again  go  over  the  same  round  of  giving.  It  would  seem  that  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  would  show  that  no  such  meaning  could  be  intended. 
The  instruction  is  a  general  instruction  to  benevolence  and  charity,  ami 
not  a  specific  way  of  disposing  of  his  property. 

But  what  now?  What  is  the  Christian  course  for  us  ?  To  become 
Christians  must  you  give  up  your  plans  of  life,  close  your  business,  and 
turn  to  reading  the  Bible,  and  attending  religious  meetings?  Not  so ;  this 
would  put  a  speedy  stop  to  all  progress  and  improvement  He  who  it  the 
best  merchant  is  the  best  Christian.  He  who  is  the  best  &rmer  is  the 
best  Christian.  He  who  is  the  best  anvthing,  is  the  best  Christian.  We 
mean  to  say  that  he  |  who  lives  the  best  life,  who  performs  all  his  woriL  and 
labor,  and  study,  from  the  highest  motives,  is  the  best  man  and  the  best 
Christian.  How  impossible  would  it  be  for  any  man,  whatever  his  natu- 
ral talents  might  be,  to  be  a  good  workman  in  any  pursuit,  who  was  under 
the  government  of  his  passions.  He  might  often  do  extremely  well,  but 
now  there  is  a  great  mistake,  an  error,  a  fiiilure,  which  blasts  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  workman,  and  destroys  confidence.  We  are  nbt  speakmg  of 
what  a  man  can  do,  but  of  what  he  will  do— be  likely  to  do.  When  we  say 
the  best  &rmer  is  the  best  Christian,  we  mean  that  he  only  can  be  reliea 
upon,  always  to  act  judiciously  and  calmly,  to  conralt  justice,  and  honesty, 
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and  fair  dealings  ^o  in  a  good  man — a  man  of  principle.  We  mean  that 
the  highest  succom  in  any  department  of  human  action  is  dependent  upon 
the  principles  of  the  gospeL  We  mean  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom. 

But  the  question  meets  us  everj  daj^  what  b  dutj?  We  all  know  ef 
want  and  distress  we  might  help,  if  we  chose  to  make  the  necessary  sac« 
rifice.  We  know  of  fiinulies  in  cities  that  have  hardly  enough  to  eat  from 
day  to  day,  certainly  who  have  nothing  ahead.  Is  it  my  &ty  to  sell  aU 
my  supeifluous  clothing,  to  take  the  carpets  fix>m  my  floors,  aiid  sell  tbem 
to  give  to  these  poor  people  1  This  brines  the  question  right  before  as. 
There  are  persons  who  contend  that  we  shoukl  make  this  sacrifice.  We 
say  we  sh<mld  not.  Butif  we  may  not  do  this,  what  must  we  do  ?  What 
is  duty  fbr  you  and  me-^fi>r  Christians  ?  What  is  Christian  diari^  t 
mercantile  charity  ? 

Suppose  the  case  of  the  merchant  He  now  is  charitable,  hospitable, 
a  supporter  of  the  good  institutions  of  our  time.  He  su|^N>rts  hisMrt  of 
the  various  calls  upon  the  charity  and  HberalitT  of  the  public.  He  is  a 
good  citizen.  Everybody  allows  this  ;  but  he  lives  elegantly ;  there  are 
many  superfluities  about  him,  things  he  could  do  without  He  has  fitmi- 
ture  he  rarely  uses,  clothes  he  rarely  or  never  wears,  pictiares  whose  rich 
coloring  only  occasionally  attracts  his  eye.    He  has  horses  and  caniagesy 

tkasure-grounds,  and  a  park  of  deer ;  he  indulges  in  eiq>ensive  tastes ; 
e  visits  the  great  curiosities  of  nature  in  his  own  country  and  abroad. 
All  this  is  expensive,  and  costs  money.  But  let  us  add  the  character  thai 
belongs  to  many  a  merchant  of  our  time.  He  is  a  good  husband  and 
fiUher ;  he  is  domestic,  social,  and  kind ;  he  is  public  SfHrited  and  lib«ral ; 
his  house  is  like  the  palace  of  a  prince,  and  his  manners  are  refined  and 
elegant  as  any  courtier's ;  he  passes  by  people  poorly  clad  every  day ;  he 
sees  hungry  and  ragged  children  in  the  street  every  day.  Will  you,  can 
you,  ask  this  man  to  sell  his  house  and  lands,  and  dothe  these  pooriy-clad 
people,  and  these  ragged  childr^i,  and  feed  them  too  ? 

He  gives  now  to  many  objects ;  but  you  ask  that  he  give  more.  He  is 
now  benevdent ;  but  you  insist  that  he  reduce  his  manner  of  living  to  a 
common  level,  and  refiise  to  enjoy  anything  in  which  all  others  do  not 
share.  Now  suppose  that  he  do  this  from  a  sense  of  duty ; — this  man  we 
have  brought  forward  as  an  instance,  does  give  up  his  property  and  loxa- 
ries,  and  distributes  to  the  poor.  It  works  well  for  a  month,  or  a  year« 
There  is  abundance  now  where  there  was  want ;  and  it  seems  that  a  new 
order  of  things  had  been  brought  about  But,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  or 
a  year,  this  benevolence  is  exhausted ;  the  means  he  distributed  are  used 
up.  He  himself  is  poor.  The  great  objects  to  which  he  formeriy  gave 
support  now  languish ;  the  schod,  the  church,  public  improvements,  the 
hospital,  the  asylum.  The  wealth  that  helped  to  support  them  is  gone.  It 
has  been  spread  over  a  large  surface  where  it  was  felt  InA  a  short  time. 
Now — ^now  we  say  the  comiition  of  the  poor  is  worse  than  ever.  They 
have  spent  their  principal,  and  there  is  no  interest  now  that  can  accrue* 
The  heart  of  the  benevolent  man  is  as  warm  as  ever,  but  he  no  longer 
has  the  means  to  second  his  good  intentions.  He  is  now  poor  himself 
and  there  is  none  to  help  him. 

The  case  we  have  supposed,  to  illustrate  what  must  be  the  meaning  of 
our  Saviour  in  his  conversation  with  the  voung  man,  may  be  shown  by  a 
physical  oomparison.    Suppose  this  wealthy  wUch,  maaj  say,  it  is  unohri#i 
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tiaa  fi)r  anj  raan  to  board,  wkile  there  is  want  and  hunger  about  him— «t]p« 
pose  this  wealth  to  be  a  reservoir  of  water  which  funiishes  supply  to  » 
neighborhood  There  is  enough,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  supply  the  comoioii 
want  But  a  drought  occurs ;  the  land  is  parched.  It  is  proposed  to  take 
the  water  of  the  reservoir,  and  spread  it  over  the  land,  it  is  done.  The 
effect  is  hardly  perceived,  and  now  there  is  no  water  left  to  supply  the  do« 
mestic  purposes  of  life.  It  has  all  been  exhausted  in  this  one  act  of  ex- 
traordinary benevolence,  and  the  people  die  of  thirst  Thus  would  it  be, 
were  the  wealth  which  now  supports  our  institutions  scattered  and  divided* 
And  this  is  no  impossible  supposition.  There  are  cities  supplied  by  cis- 
terns of  water  caught  from  the  clouds,  where  are  no  wells  or  water,  like 
Madrid.  Suppose  nere  that  the  water  kept  for  that  city  should,  in  a  time 
of  drought,  be  distributed  over  the  country ;  would  it  be  well  or  ill  ibr  the 
people  7  Now  let  the  cisterns  of  water  stand  for  the  men  of  wealth  in  the 
community,  and  it  will,  at  once,  be  seen  that  they  too  supply  a  want  which 
it  is  as  essential  to  supply  as  that  a  city  be  furnished  with  water.  And 
again  there  is  anoUier  consideration  which  will  prevent  this  equal  distri- 
bution  of  property  by  the  disciple  of  Christ.  It  requires  money  to  make 
money.  Capital  is  indispensable  to  most  kinds  of  business,  especially  diat 
done  upon  a  large  scale.  True  benevolence  looks  far  ahead.  It  is  not 
content  to  give  to-day,  but  contrives  how  to  be  generous  in  the  fiitore. 

Shall  the  merchant,  then,  take  from  his  capital,  and  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  he  emfdoy  his  talents  in  so  using 
his  wealth  that  a  constant  stream  of  boun^  flows  from  his  hand,  to  bless 
thousands,  year  after  year  ?  He  is  God's  steward.  He  must  guard  the 
means  entrusted  to  him  from  waste  and  misuse.  Will  you  ask  the  former 
to  sell  his  ftum  and  distribute  to  the  poor,  and  thus  cut  off  all  chance  of 
fiiture  benevolence  ?  Shall  the  mechanic  sell  his  tools,  the  means  by 
which  he  works,  and  makes  enough  to  supply  his  own  wants,  and  abo  give 
something  to  the  wants  of  others  ?  These  are  all  parallel  cases.  We 
know  that  no  man  will  do  either  of  these  acts ;  but  we  ask  the  question  to 
discover  why  he  will  not  do  them ;  that  we  may  feel  we  are  obeying  the 
voice  of  God,  and  are  not  meanly  selfish ;  that  we  are  yieldmg  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  common  sense^  and  consulting  the  permanent  good  of  the 
poor  and  distressed,  by  taking  care  of  our  property,  and  husbfuiding  our 
resources.  No  more  shall  the  merchant  distribute  his  capital,  the  fermer 
his  farm,  the  mechanic  his  tools,  than  shall  the  impatient  hand  of  thirst, 
with  axe  and  spade,  dig  up  the  sources  of  the  feuntain,  and  lay  bare  and 
open  to  the  sun  those  crevices  in  the  rock,  whence  now  flow  out  in  a  con- 
stant and  small  stream,  the  sparkling  water  that  supplies  the  common  want 
But  if  you  break  up  the  hill  and  lay  it  open  to  the  sun,  the  heat  dries  up 
the  moisture,  and  the  air  holds  it  in  a  state  of  solution.  It  is  no  longer 
visible.    It  is  so  widely  difllised,  that  nobody  feels  it 

Benevolence  must  be  considerate  ;  regard  the  future  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent The  true  object  of  givmg  is  to  help  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
piresent  The  mere  act  of  giving  is  not  benevolence.  It  is  charity,  some- 
times, to  withhold  giving.  You  may  do  the  greatest  injury,  sometimes, 
by  your  careless  generosi^*  We  know  very  well  that  if  a  man  is  open- 
banded,  and  gives  to  everybody,  he  will  be  praised  and  flattered.  But  still 
we  say  such  a  person  may  do  injury  by  his  very  largeness  of  heart  It  is 
easier,  too,  often,  to  give  than  to  examine  into  the  claims  of  the  asker. 
Many  give  to  get  rid  of  trouble;  a  nnall  sum  removes  the  object  from  their 
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riglity  while  the  raonej  bestowed  ma^  only  plunge  the  wretched  man 
deeper  in  difficolty  and  want,  by  relieving  and  not  helping.  Giving  with- 
out  thought,  may  often  encourage  idleness  in  those  who  ought  to  engage 
in  honest  labor.  If  one  escapes  too  easily  from  difficulties  in  which  his 
own  follies  have  plunged  him,  he  will  be  less  likely  to  avoid  this  fiiuH  of 
his  character  in  future.  Grod  has  ordered  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
should  be  hard,  and  it  is  oflen  a  nice  matter  to  decide  when  to  give  with- 
out cominff  between  the  fault,  and  that  righteous  retribution,  which  is  the 
mercy  of  heaven  to  save  from  further  sin. 

Let  us  not  say  a  word  to  limit  or  narrow  down  charitable  feelings.  Let 
us  not  offer  excuses  for  selfishness  and  meanness  ;  and  yet  it  is  important 
to  inquire  and  settle  what  is  Christian  duty  towards  those  who  solicit  our 
aid.  We  fear  there  is  less  thought  upon  this  subject  than  there  ought  to 
be.  When  you  visit  the  city,  as  you  walk  the  streets,  towards  evening,  at 
almost  every  square,  you  will  be  met  by  quite  young  children,  who,  in  pit- 
eous tones,  ask  of  you  a  few  cents  to  buy  bread.  If  you  turn  and  offer 
Uiem  bread  from  the  shop  near  where  you  may  be,  they  refuse  it  Thej 
want  money.  We  fear  oflen  thoy  are  sent  out  by  intemperate  parents  to 
glean  a  few  small  coins,  that  they  may  be  expended  in  intemperance  and 
excess.  It  is  hard  to  turp  a  deaf  ear  to  the  petition  of  children ;  but  is  it 
Ig^  duty  to  resist  these  questionable  appeals.  If  one  had  time,  it  would  bel 
well  to  offer  to  go  with  them  to  their  homes,  and  inquire  into  their  case. 
Such  offers  are,  generally,  refused ;  sometimes  it  may  be  through  shame, 
and  fear  of  exposing  the  wretchedness  of  their  abode  ;  but  more  often  re* 
fused  ftxHn  fear  of  their  parents,  who  dread  that  their  vile  objects  in  send- 
inff  their  children  forth  should  be  exposed. 

J3ut  in  the  country  we  often  have  difficult  questions  of  chari^  to  decide. 
There  is  a  class  of  applicants  for  charity,  quite  numerous,  who  go  about 
with  a  written  tale  of  shipwreck  and  disaster,  and  who  ask  aid  to  bring 
their  femilies  from  Europe  to  these  hospitable  shores.  What  will  you  do 
with  them  ?  What  b  Christian  duty  now  ?  We  think  it  is  duty  to  feed 
any  one  who  is  hungry,  to  clothe  any  one  who  is  naked,  when  we  have  it 
in  our  power ;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  is  duty  to  ffive  money  for  distant 
objects,  and  thus  to  encourage  in  our  own  land  a  class  of  travelling  beg. 
gars,  who  may  finally  help  to  people  our  jails'and  prisons.  To  give  a  man 
money  to  encourage  him  in  a  system  of  deception,  is  not,  surely.  Christian 
alms-giving. 

We  thio^  we  may  avoid  much  difficulty,  and  also  be  at  peace  in  our 
consciences,  by  taking  care  to  support  properly  all  those  institutions  estab- 
lished in  our  time  and  by  our  fethers,  for  the  relief  of  indiffence^md  the 
encouragement  of  industry.  We  do  the  best  service  to  me  pdwndi- 
rectly,  by  looking  afler  the  common  school ;  by  seeing  that  all  cflfldren 
are  properly  educated,  their  feculties  trained  to  enable  &em  to  help  them- 
selves. This  is  to  avoid  the  causes  of  poverty.  But  there  will  be  cases, 
after  all,  that  ask  our  aid.  The  ferm  schools  and  the  poor's  ferm  aro' 
among  the  most  excellent  improvements  of  our  time.  They  offer  no  en- 
couragement to  idleness ;  their  doors  are  open  to  aQ  the  needy. 

And  now,  to  come  back  to  our  immediate  topic  of  inquiry,  how  fer  are 
we  to  give  up  luxuries  we  have  earned,  to  help  those  who  have  neglected 
to  help  themselves  ?  it  seems  to  us  a  narrow  view  to  suppose  any  such 
course  required  of  us.  We  have  attempted  to  show  that  wealth  is  given 
to  men  that  they  may  be  stewards  of  large  bounties.    It  would  seem,  bj 
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Ae  course  of  erentsY  that  Providence  prospers  men  in  trade  and  conunereet 
and  useful  arts,  tkat  colleges  maj  be  finmded,  and  hospitals  endowed.  It 
Would  seem  that  in  somebody's  hands  must  be  funds  for  such  purposes, 
pod's  stewards  have  not  fiiiled  in  our  day.  The  rich  are  the  benevolenty 
J9nd  to  he  poor  is  to  haoe  friends.  From  the  words  of  our  Saviour  we  do 
not  see  any  precept  incukated  but  a  general  lesson  of  benevolence  ;  and 
no  Christian  duty  seems  to  demand  of  any  man  to  throw  his  possessions 
into  the  common  stock*  No  duty  demands  it,  because  it  destroys  his  use- 
fulness, and  fetters  the  hand  of  bounty.  j.  n.  b. 
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Whatbvbb  relates  to  the  introduction  into  use  of  that  power  which  has 
become  the  mighty  muscle  of  the  world,  moving  its  entire  machinery,  must 
be  of  the  deepest  miportance.  The  voyage  from  New  York  to  Albany,  of 
the  first  steamer,  opened  the  door  to  a  progress  for  the  human  race,  equiv. 
alent,  at  one  bound,  to  the  march  of  ages.  A  history  of  that  voyage,  we 
care  not  how  minute  the  detail,  must  be  of  thrilling  interest.  It  was  an 
experiment,  in  the  success  or  failure  of  which,  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  a  great  fraction  of  mankind  were  interested. 

We  have  recently  seen,  in  the  Chicago  Journal,  an  article  by  John  Q. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  who  was  himself  a  passenger  with  Fulton  in  the 
titX  experimental  voyage,  a  minute  observer  of  all  its  incidents,  and  an 
Intelligent  witness  of  a]l  the  &cts  attending  that  era  in  the  destinies  of  our 
race.  It  is  appropriately  published  in  a  paper  printed  at  Chicago,  a  place 
which,  but  for  the  annihilation  of  distance,  which  steam  has  achieved, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  had  no  existence. 

A  diort  synopsis  of  ue  legislative  proceedings  relating  to  steam  naviga* 
tion,  precedes  tne  personal  reminiscences  of  the  voyage. 

As  early  as  the  year  1787,  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act 
tot  grantinff  and  securing  to  John  Fitch,  the  sole  right  and  advantage  of 
maUng  and  employing,  for  fourteen  years,  the  steam^at  by  him  invented. 

In  1798,  that  act  was  repealed,  and  similar  privileges  extended  to  Rob* 
ert  R.  Livingston,  (Chancellor  of  the  State,)  provided  that  he  should,  with- 
in twelve  months,  give  such  proof  as  should  satisfy  the  Governor,  Lieut. 
Governor,  and  Surveyor-General,  or  a  majority  of  them,  of  his  having 
built  a  boat  of  at  least  twen^  tons  capacity,  which  should  be  propelled 
by  ^gfU  ^^^  ^^  mean  of  whose  progress  through  the  water,  with  and 
agai^^he  ordinary  current  of  the  Hudson  River,  tdcen  together,  should  not 
be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour,  in  which  event  he  should  have  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  for  the  term  of  twenty  years;  but  that  he  should  at  no  time 
omit,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  to  have  a  boat  of  such  construction  plying 
between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany. 

In  1803  the  preceding  act  was  extended  to  Robert  R.  Livingston  and 
Robert  Fulton,  for  twenty  years  from  the  fifth  of  April  of  that  year,  and  time 
for  giving  the  necessary  proof  required  by  the  act  of  1798,  was  extended 
to  two  years.  At  the  time  these  acts  were  passed,  and  particularly  the  last 
one,  the  privileges  were  considered  about  as  valuable  as  if  the  legislature 
should  now  grant  the  exclusive  right  of  making  and  using  a  machine  to 
fly  through  the  air.    The  steamboat  project  was  then  familiarly  denomi* 
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nated  *^  the  ChanceUar^s  holhy.^*    The  legislature  were  willing  to  gratiQf 
the  Chancellor's  whim,  without  any  expectation  of  public  or  private  benefit. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  Fitch  preceded  Fulton ;  but  the  latter  made 
«q)  by  triumphant  success  for  any  delinquency  in  Ume.  The  rate  of 
speed  designated  as  the  ordeal  of  legislative  power,  seems  ludicroui 
enough  now,  when  four  and  twenty  miles  the  hour  is  reached. 

Judge  Wilson  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York  when  Fulton  was  build* 
ing  his  boat,  and  frequently  saw  her  on  the  stocks.  She  was  a  queer 
looking  craft,  and  excited  much  attention,  and  not  a  little  ridicule.  Whea 
she  was  launched,  and  the  steam-engine  placed  in  her,  that  also  was  locked 
upon  of  a  piece  with  the  boat  built  to  float  it  A  few  had  seen  one  at 
work  raising  the  Manhattan  water  into  the  reservoir  back  of  the  alms« 
house  ;  but  to  the  people  at  large,  the  whole  thing  was  a  hidden  mystery. 
Curiosity  was  greatly  excited.  When  it  was  announced  in  the  New  York 
papers  that  the  boat  would  start  from  the  foot  of  Cortlandt-street,  at  si^ 
and  a  half  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  the  fourth  of  September,  and  take 
passengers  to  Albany,  there  was  a  broad  smile  on  every  face,  as  the  in- 
quiry was  made,  if  any  one  would  be  fool  enough  to  go  ?  A  fHend  of  the 
writer,  hearing  that  he  intended  to  venture,  accosted  him  in  the  streeti 
^  John,  will  thee  risk  thy  life  in  such  a  concern  ?  I  tell  thee  she  is  the 
most  fearfiH  wUd  fowl  living,  and  thy  father  ouffht  to  restrain  thee." 
When  Friday  morning  came,  the  wharves,  piers,  house-tops,  and  every 
^coigne  of  vantage"  from  vihich.  a  sight  could  be  obtained,  were  filled 
with  spectators. 

There  were  twelve  berths,  and  every  one  was  taken  through  to  Albany. 
The  fare  was  seven  dollars.  All  the  machinery  was  uncovered  and  ex^ 
posed  to  view.  The  periphery  of  the  balance  wheels,  of  cast  iron,  some 
four  or  more  inches  square,  ran  just  clear  of  the  water.  There  were  no 
outskie  guards  ;  thc^  water  and  balance  wheels  being  supported  by  their 
respective  shafts,  which  projected  over  the  sides  of  the  boat.  The  forward 
part  was  covered  by  a  deck,  which  afiforded  shelter  to  the  hands.  The 
after  part  was  fitted  up,  in  a  rough  manner,  for  passengers.  The  entrance 
into  the  cabin  was  from  the  stem,  in  fi*ont  of  the  steersman,  who  workea 
a  tiller  as  in  an  ordinary  sloop.  Black  smoke  issued  firom  the  chimney, 
steam  hissed  from  every  ill-fitted  valve  and  crevice  of  the  engine.  Fulton 
himself  was  there.  His  remarkably  clear  and  sharp  voice  was  heard 
above  the  hum  of  the  multitude  and  the  noise  of  the  engine  ;  his  step  was 
confident  and  decided ;  he  heeded  not  the  fearfiilness,  doubts,  or  sarcasms 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  whole  scene  combined,  had 
in  it  an  individuality  and  an  mterest  which  comes  but  once,  and  is  remem- 
bered for  ever. 

When  everything  was  ready,  the  engine  was  set  in  motion,  and  the 
boat  moved  steadily  but  slowly  from  the  wharf;  as  she  turned  up  the  river 
and  was  fairiy  under  weigh,  there  arose  such  a  huzza  as  ten  thousand 
throats  never  gave  before.  The  passengers  returned  the  cheer,  but  Ful- 
ton  stood  upon  the  deck,  his  eye  flashing  with  an  unusual  brilliancy,  as  he 
surve  ved  the  crowd.  He  felt  that  the  magic  wand  of  success  was  waving 
over  him,  and  he  was  silent  $ 

When  coming  up  Haverstraw  Bay,  a  man  in  a  skiff  lay  waiting  for  us. 
His  appearance  indicated  a  miller ;  the  paddle  wheels  had  very  naturally 
attracted  his  attention  ;  he  asked  permission  to  come  on  boanl.  Fulton 
ordered  a  line  to  be  thrown  to  him,  and  he  was  drawn  alongside  ;  he  said 
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he  ^^  did  not  know  about  a  mill  going  up  stream,  and  came  to  inquire  about 
it"  One  of  the  passengers,  an  Irishman,  seeing  through  the  simple* 
minded  miller  at  a  glance,  became  his  cicerone  ;  ^showed  him  all  the  ma- 
ohineiy,  and  the  contrivances  hy  which  one  wheel  could  be  thrown  out  of 
gear  when  the  mill  was  required  to  come  about  After  finishing  the  ex- 
amination, said  he, "  That  will  do ;  now  show  me  the  mill-stones.  ^  Oh  !'* 
said  the  other,  ^*-  that  is  a  secret  which  the  mastery^^  pointing  to  Fulton^ 
^  has  not  told  us  yet ;  but  when  we  come  back  from  Albany  with  a  load 
of  com,  then,  if  you  come  on  board,  you'll  see  the  meal  fly."  Dennis 
kept  his  countenance,  and  the  miller  left. 

As  we  passed  West  Point,  the  whole  garrison  was  out,  and  cheered  as 
we  passed.  At  Newburgh  it  seemed  as  if  all  Orange  county  was  collect- 
ed there ;  the  whole  side-hill  ci^  seemed  animated  with  life.  Ereiy^  sail- 
boat and  water-craft  was  out ;  the  ferry-boat  from  Fishkill  was  filled  with 
ladies.  Fulton  was  engaged  in  seeing  a  passenger  landed,  and  did  not 
observe  the  boat  until  she  bore  up  nearly  alongside.  The  flapping  of  a 
sail  arrested  his  attention,  and,  as  he  turned,  the  waving  of  so  many  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  the  smiles  of  bright  and  happy  faces,  struck  him  with  sur- 
prise ;  he  raised  his  hat,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Tluit  is  the  finest  sight  we  have 
seen  yet" 

Fulton,  in  his  letter  to  Barlow,  (22d  August,  1807,)  adds  to  these  remi- 
niscences :  ^  My  steamboat  voyage  to  Albany,  and  back,  has  turned  out 
rather  more  favorable  than  I  had  calculated.  The  distance  to  Albany  is 
one  hundred  and  fifly  miles.  I  ran  up  in  thirty-two  hours,  and  down  in 
thirty  hours.  The  latter  is  just  five  nules  an  hour.  I  had  a  light  breeze 
against  me  the  whole  way  going  and  coming,  so  that  no  use  was  made  of 
mj  sails,  and  this  voyage  has  been  performed  wholly  by  the  power  of  the 
steam-engine.  I  overtook  many  sloops  and  schooners  beating  to  the 
windward  and  passed  them  as  if  they  had  been  at  anchor. 

"  The  power  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  is  now  fully  proved.  Hie 
morning  I  left  New  York,  there  were  not,  perhaps,  thirty  persons  in  the 
city  who  believed  that  the  boat  would  ever  move  one  mile  an  hour,  or  be 
of  the  least  utility ;  and  while  we  were  putting  off  from  the  wharf,  which 
was  crowded  with  spectators,  I  heard  a  number  of  sarcastic  remarks." 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  a  certificate  of  its  iiiH 
success  was  given,  which  we  republish  in  connection  with  the  above* 
Judge  Wilson  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  those  who  joined  in  that  certifi- 
cate ;  the  last  one,  we  believe,  now  living,  who  was  on  board  that  boat, 
whose  journey  was  of  more  importance  to  the  Union  than  any  other  since 
the  d^ys  of  Columbus : — 

"  On  Friday  mominf,  at  eighteen  minutes  before  seven  o'clock,  the 
North  River  boat  left  New  York,  landed  one  passenger  at  Tarrytown, 
(twenty-five  miles,)  arrived  at  Newburgh  (sixty-three  mues)  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  landed  one  passenger  there,  arrived  at  Clermont,  (one 
hundred  miles,)  where  two  passengers,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Fulton,  wwe 
landed,  at  fifteen  minutes  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at 
Albany  at  twenty-seven  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  making  the  time 
twenty-eight  hours  and  three-quarters,  distance  one  hundred  and  fiffy  miles. 

**  The  wind  was  favorable,  but  light,  from  Verplanck's  Point  to  Wappin- 
ger's  Creek  (forty  miles ;)  the  remainder  of  the  way  it  was  ahead,  or  there 
was  a  dead  calm. 

^  The  subscribers,  passengers  on  board  of  this  boat,  on  her  first  pas. 
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twge  as  a  packet,  tiiink  it  bat  juniee  to  olate  diM  the  aecommodatkms  and 
conveniences  on  board  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

''  Selah  Strong,  G.  H.  Van  Wagenen,  Thomas  WaUace,  John  Q.  Wil. 
ton,  John  P.  Anthony,  Dennis  H.  Doyle,  George  Wetmore,  William  S. 
Hide,  J.  Bowman,  J.  Crane,  James  Braidbn,  Stephen  N.  Bo^Rran. 

**  Albany,  September  ftth,  1807." 

We  cannot  finrbear  two  other  extracts  firom  Folton's  letter ;  the  first  b 
a  wonderful  prophecy,  long  since  realized  beyond  the  highest  hopes  of  him 
who  made  it ;  the  other  is  another  proof  how  seldom  men  know  the  real 
Tahie  of  their  own  acts — at  least,  really  great  men. 

^  It  will  give  a  quick  and  cheap  conveyance  to  merchandise  on  the  Mis- 
aissippi,  Missouri,  and  other  great  rivers,  which  are  now  laying  open  their 
treasures  to  the  enterprise  of  our  countrymen." 

*' However,  I  will  not  admit  that  it  is  half  so  impOTtant  as  the  torpedo 
^ystun  of  defence  and  attack." 

The  **  torpedo  system"  could  not  have  covered  the  land  with  prosperity, 
and  made  an  empire  of  the  West,  as  the  steamboat  has  done.  Eveiy  hour 
Is  adding  confirmation  to  Fulton's  prophecy  of  the  results  of  his  boat,  as 
an  abiding,  practical  benefit,  and  blessing  to  mankind ;  while  the  torpedo 
would  be  forgotten  but  for  being  associated  with  his  name. 

We  hope  -Uiat  Judge  Wilson  will  fiimish,  if  in  his  power,  other  details 
of  this  most  interesting  occasion. 


Art.  TL— THE  LAW  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CKE9IT0S  IN  lODISIANA.* 


The  prescription  of  the  civil  law,  (answering  to  the  common  law  stat- 
utes of  limitation)  is  an  interesting  branch  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Louis* 
iana,  and  important  in  its  operation  upon  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

The  statutes  providing  for,  and  regulating  the  limitation  of  actions,  have 
been  justly  denominated  ^  statutes  of  repose."  Provisions  of  a  like  na- 
ture have  found  their  way  into  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  every  civil- 
ized community.  They  have  their  origin  in  that  wise  policy  which  sees 
the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  a  community  in  the  suppression  of  litiga- 
tion, and  the  quieting  of  the  titles  to  property ;  and  are  adopted  to  meet  and 
arrest  the  litigious  spirit  in  man,  in  the  just  apprehension  that  ^  lest  while 
men  are  mortal,  lawsuits  should  be  immortal.^' 

They  have  been  said  to  rest  upon  the  legal  presumption — arising  from 
the  lapse  of  time  during  which  a  debt  or  property  has  been  unclaimed 
from  the  debtor  or  possessor  by  the  creditor  or  lawful  owner — that  the 
debt  has  been  paid,  but  the  evidence  of  payment  has  been  lost ;  that  the 
possessor  of  property  once  had  a  good  and  sufikient  grant,  but  that  hl« 
title  has  been  destroyed. 

The  interposition  of  these  provisions,  both  under  the  civil  and  the  com. 
mon  law,  as  a  bar  to  a  suit  for  the  possession  of  property  or  the  recovery 
of  a  debt,  is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  courts  as  an  odious  defence,  to  be 
discouraged  by  a  strict  construction  against  the  defendant ;  but  the  law  k 
administered  in  the  spirit  of  that  theory  of  its  origin,  so  beautifiiUy  ex- 

*  For  the  first  article  on  the  same  sabject,  see  MeBcbants'  BCtgacios  for  July,  1846, 
(Vol.  XV,  No,  L,  p.  70.) 


fnimi  bj  ime  at  the  aUegt  aad  most  tlotfBsat  himjen  of  our  agd : 
^  Time  is  represented  aa  faddinc  a  scythe  in  one  hand,  and  an  hour-^tsf 
in  the  other.  With  the  former  he  is  forever  destroying  our  evidenoes,  and 
mowing  down  the  monuments  of  our  possesaioiis.  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
lawgiver  has  dechired,  that  with  the  latter,  he  shall  be  continually  meting 
out  the  durations  of  time  at  which  those  evidences  and  those  muniments 
shall  no  longer  be  necessary." 

By  the  articles  of  the  civil  code  of  Louisianay  FRSscBXPnoif  is  declared 
te  be  of  two  kinds :  1st  Hiat  by  which  property  is  acquired ;  and  ad. 
That  by  which  debts  are  disohargiM).  First,  wkh  regard  to  the  acquiski^i 
rf  property. 

The  duration  of  ^me  of  its  poesesskm  to  bar  its  recovery  by  the  legal 
owner,  depends— 

1st.  Upon  the  nature  of  the  property. 

^.  Upon  the  character,  if  any,  of  the  titles  under  which  the  posseeaer 
holds  or  claims ;  and-— 

dd.  The  presence  or  absence  from  the  country  of  the  legal  owner. 

If  the  property  be  immoveaMe,  its  possessor  may  plead  prescr^tion  as 
a  bar  to  me  ckim  of  the  real  owner,  ailer  the  lapse  of  either  len,  fieenQ^ 
or  thirty  years  of  possession^  according  to  the  circumstances  under  whidi 
his  possessiim  has  been  held.  If  the  real  owner  be  all  Uie  while  present 
in  the  countir,  his  right  is  prescribed  by  ten  years ;  if  he  be  absent,  by 
twenty ;  but  the  possessor,  to  be  entitled  thus  to  prescribe,  must  be  a  pos* 
sessor  in  good  faiths  and  by  a  just  titie ;  and  the  term  "just  title,"  in  this 
connection,  is  defined,  by  the  civil  law,  to  mean  a  title  apparently  s^ficient 
to  convey  the  property.  When  the  real  owner  is  a  part  of  the  time  pres- 
ent and  a  part  of  the  time  absent,  it  is  provided  that  two  years  of  absence 
shall  be  reckoned  as  one  of  presence.  Thirty  years'  possession  sustains 
a  plea  of  prescription  against  the  claim  of  the  real  owner,  whether  prea- 
uA  or  absent,  ^xdiether  the  possessor  has  or  has  not  a  just  title,  and  whether  . 
he  holds  in  good  or  bad  fiiith.  And,  in  this  re^)6ct,  there  is  a  broad  dis- 
tinctiim  between  the  provisions  of  the  civil  and  those  of  the  common  law; 
for,  by  the  latter,  no  length  of  possession  is  sufficient  to  bar  the  title  of  the 
legal  owner,  imless  that  possession  be  adoerse  to  him ;  and  to  c<Hi8titute 
an  adverse  possession^  good  foith,  and,  if  a  title,  a  just  title,  (under  the  civil 
law  definition  of  that  term,)  are  absolute  prerequisites.  Nothing  can  be 
more  uiyust  than  the  very  general  and  popular  belief  that  where  the  conu 
mon  law  prevails,  as  in  New  York,  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  or  any  other 
length  d*time»  dtnnig  which  the  rightfol  owner  has  neglected  to  claim  his 
land,  is  sufficient,  in  all  cases,  to  perfect  the  title  of  Uiepossessor,  by  rais« 
ing  on  his  behalf  the  legal  presumption  of  a  grant.  This  presumption  is 
never  raised  but  in  fovor  of  the  possessor  who  has  held  in  good  fiiith,  and 
where  the  possession  originated  in  a  paper  title  ;  thi8;good  mith  is  directly 
rebutted,  when,  upon  the  exhibition  of  that  title,  it  appears,  upon  its  fooe, 
|o  be  absolutely  void. 

Thus,  where  the  possessor  holds  lands  under  a  judgment  or  decree  of 
an  incompetent  court,  or  a  tribunal  ^ich,  at  the  date  of  the  judgment, 
wasyimcftM  q^Eeto  for  the  purposes  of  rendering  such  a  judgment,  or  by  ^ 
arant  from  an  individual  or  individuals,  in  lui  official  capacity,  who,  at  the 
^te  of  this  grant,  had,  bv  law,  no  such  official  capacity,  (as  a  court  for 
die  inqposition  of  fines  and  \h»  creation  <^  forfeitures  of  estates,  ^fier  the 
ratificaiion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  the  commissioners  of  forfeitures  t^ier 
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««cft  futygqliun,)  the  lawfiQ  cywner,  or  hk  beiri,  majTooover  tie  [jiopeiliy 
notwkhflandiiig  any  length  ef  time  during  which  he  or  thej  have  negleoU 
ed  to  demand  its  restoratiott.  But  this,  as  we  here  seen,  is  not  the  caee 
in  Louisiana ;  for,  hv  the  civil  kw,  thir^  jears'  posseesion  bars»  by  jMre« 
scription,  the  right  of  the  legal  owner,  whateyer  may  hwre  been  the  cha& 
acter  or  origin  of  the  possession* 

Prescription  may  be  (deeded  to  the  claim  of  the  nghtfid  omaer  of  jbest 
by  the  possessor  who  has  heU  them  <m^hatf  the  length  of  time  leqaired 
to  sudtaki  such  plea  against  a  claim  to  inunoreable  (nopeity ;  and  pm^ 
scription  wj^y  be  pleaded  to  the  ckim  of  the  legal  owner  of  wwvuMm 
property,  by  the  possessor  who  has  held  tho  same  three  yeare. 

We  hare  seen  in  what  manner  the  lapse  of  time  necessary  to  sustain 
the  plea  of  prescription  b  a&cted  by  ue  abeeiice  of  the  lecal  owner. 
With  regard  to  the  other  disabilities  to  institute  a  judicial  dami,  such  ae 
vifimeifi^  Umaqff  impruommentf  (coverture  is  not  a  disability  by  the  civil 
law,)  the  time  only  begins  to  run  from  the  cessation  of  such  disability. 

llie  second  general  division  of  the  sobjeet  of  prescription  by  the  civil 
code,  is,  Tliat  by  whieh  debts  are  discharged. 

By  the  common  law,  the  rules  establisUng  the  limitations  of  tune  sut 
fioient  to  bar  the  recovery  of  debts,  are  few  and  sinmle ;  and  the  statutes 
of  the  several  States  have  made  but  little  variation  nom  the  commoii  law 
provisions.  Generally,  the  only  division  of  debts,  in  this  connection,  is 
that  of  debt  by  simple  contract,  and  by  specialty  or  recoid.  To  recover 
upon  the  fermer,  no  action  can  be  sustained  after  the  lapse  of  $ix  yeara 
mm  the  time  when  the  cause  of  action  accrued ;  upon  the  latter,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  By  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code,  debts,  as 
afiected  by  prescription,  are  divided  into  numerous  classes,  and  are  diai 
charged,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  class  in  ^ich  they 
are  enumerated.  Hiis  dassiftcation  seems,  in  many  instances,  purely  ar* 
Intrary,  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  a  debt  in  one  class  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  lapse  of  ten,  Ave,  or  three  years,  rather  than  one,  or 
etos  veretu 

No  action  can  be  sustained  to  recover  fees  due  a  justice  of  the  peace» 
a  constable,  a  notary,  or  the  compensation  of  a  schoolmaster,  or  an  in- 
stnioter  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  ie^  teach  by  the  moiUk^  unless  the  ac» 
tion  be  brought  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  the  performance  of  the 
service.  The  lapse  of  one  yeoTf  too,  prescribes  the  claims  of  inn-keepei* 
and  boarding-house-keepers  fer  board ;  of  retailers,  of  workmen,  laborers^ 
and  servants ;  the  claims  of  ship-owners  fer  freight,  and  the  claims  of  offir 
cers,  sailors,  and  the  crew  of  ships  and  vessels,  for  their  wages. 

Claims  for  supplies  and  materials  fenushed  vessels,  are  prescribed,  too, 
by  the  lapse  of  one  year ;  and  this  prescription  operates  upon  the  items  in 
account  of  supplies  and  materials  fttaished,  and  of  labor  or  service  per* 
finrmed,  of  a  date  okler  than  one  year,  even  though  there  have  been  a  rs^ 
ular  continuation  of  supplies  femished,  or  of  service  or  labor  done,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  suit  But,  as  to  the  claim  fer 
wages  of  officers  or  crews  of  vessels,  the  one  year  does  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  termination  of  the  voyage. 

No  action  for  slander,  or  to  recover  any  damage  resulting  fiom  an  o& 
fence,  or  cjpiasi  oflbnce,  can  be  brought  after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  time  when  the  cause  of  action  acciued.  The  kpse  of  one  year, 
too,  bars  a  ckim  for  the  non-delivery  of  merchandise  shipped  on  boaid 
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any  kkd  of  a  yetsel ;  and  also  aaj  claim  for  damage  sustaked  by  mer* 
diandise  shipped  on  board  any  kind  of  vessel,  or  for  any  damage  which 
may  have  occurred  by  reason  of  a  collision  of  any  kind  of  vessels ;  in 
these  cases,  the  one  yearns  prescription  begms  to  run  from  the  day  of  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  or  vessel. 

Claims  for  arrearages  of  rent,  for  annuities,  for  alimony,  for  the  hire  of 
moveables,  or  immoveables,  are  |»eecribed  by  the  lapse  of  three  yeare. 
Three  years  are  required,  also,  to  9istain  a  plea  <^  prescription  to  a  claim 
for  money  lent ;  for  the  wages  of  overseers,  clerks,  and  secretaries ;  also 
4o  claims  for  compensaticm  by  schoolmasters  or  teachers  wJio  teach  by  IA0 
year  or  quarter ;  and  to  the  claims  of  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries, 
judges,  sheri^  clerks,  and  attorneys. 

Bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer,  and 
all  choses  in  action  which  are  transferable  by  endorsement  or  delivery,  are 
prescribed  by  the  lapse  of  jioe  yeare  from  the  time  when  the  oause  of  ac- 
tion accrued  upon  them. 

Actions  to  annul  contracts,  testamentary  or  other  acts,  for  the  reduction 
of  donations,  for  the  rescission  of  partitions,  and  lev  the  guaranty  of  por- 
tions, are  each  and  all  prescribed  by  the  lapse  of  five  years ;  and  the  same 
time  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  plea  of  prescription  to  a  claim  for  damage 
against  a  builder  or  architect,  for  a  defect  in  Uie  construction  or  design  of 
a  building. 

All  claims  and  obligations,  not  specified  in  any  of  the  enumerated 
classes,  are  declared  to  be  baned  by  prescription  in  (en  years,  ifthedebtn 
be  present,  and  in  twenty^  if  he  be  absent. 

The  old  common  law  doctrine  that  the  statute  of  limitations,  havii^ 
once  besan  to  run  against  a  debt,  is  not  arrested  by  the  intervention  S[ 
any  disability  to  enforce  the  claim,  (now,  in  most  of  the  States,  contrt^M 
by  statute  or  judicial  authority,)  never  found  its  way  into  the  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  civil  law  prescription.  On  the  contrary,  with  those  quali- 
fications which  have  been  before  specified,  the  time  during  which  a  disa- 
bility to  prosecute  the  claim  exists,  is,  in  all  cases,  deducted  firom  the  time 
established  as  necessary  to  sustain  the  plea  of  prescription. 

With  regard  to  the  revival  of  a  claim  which  has  been  once  barred  by 
prescription,  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  is  much  the  same  as  that  which 
nas  recently  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  common  law  jurisdiction ;  but,  as 
under  the  civil  law,  the  lapse  of  time  b  declared  to  operate  a  duehargt  cf 
Ike  debt,  and  not  a  mere  loss  of  the  remedy  to  enforce  it,  a  distinct  ac- 
knowledgment and  unequivocal  promise  to  pay,  have  always  been  bdd 
necessary  to  its  revival. 

INTSRSST. 

There  are  two  rates  of  interest  ditablished  by  the  laws  of  Louisiana ; 
the  legal  and  the  conventional.  The  legal  interest  is  ftoe  per  cent ;  the 
conventional  is  now  eight ;  though,  previous  to  the  legislative  session  of 
1844,  it  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent. 

The  stipulation  for,  or  reservation  o(  a  sum  beyond  the  fixed  oonven- 
tional  rate,  does  not,  as  in  New  York,  involve  the  loss  of  the  debt;  but  in 
such  case,  the  principal  only  can  be  recovered. 

Interest  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  a  claim  for  moneys  due.  It  must 
be  expressly  provuied  for,  or  it  cannot  be  recovered,  save  from  the  time 
when  a  demand  of  payment  of  the  debt  is  proved  to  have  been  made,  or 
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from  the  institution  of  the  suit,  which  is  a  judicial  demand.  This,  upon 
the  principle  that  interest  is  of  the  nature  of  damages  for  the  non-payment 
ai  money  due,  and  that  damages  should  not  be  imposed  upon  a  deotor  un- 
til  after  he  has  been  put  in  de&ult  by  a  fidlure  ox  refusal  to  comply  with 
an  amicable  or  judicuil  demand. 


Art.  TO.— TIB  CHANCES  OF  SUCCESS  n  IBICAIITIIE  IVE. 

We  certainly  take  no  pleasure,  as  the  conductor  of  a  journal  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  commerce,  in  disparaging  the  calling  of  the  merchant ; 
but,  as  the  honest  advocate  of  whatever  is  calculated  to  promote  his  moral 
and  social  well*being,  it  becomes  our  du^  to  lay  before  him  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  his  professi<m,  as  well  as  the  varied  information  so  requi- 
^te  to  the  successftil  and  accomplished  merchant 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  Febroary,  1840,  General  Hbiibt  A.  S. 
Dbabborn  delivered  an  address  at  an  agricultural  meeting  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  ^e  legislature,  in  the  state-house  in  Boston,  which  embraced  a 
statement  touching  the  chances  of  success  in  mercantile  pursuits,  that  as« 
tonished  many,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  business  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  had  frequently  seen  the  statements  alluded  to  quoted  in 
the  public  journals  and  in  lectures  before  mercantile  associations,  and  ag- 
ricultural societies ;  but,  as  a  report  of  the  address  had  only  been  publish- 
ed in  some  of  the  eastern  agricultural  periodicals,  we  had  only  met  with 
the  single  remark  of  ^its  author,  **  that  among  one  hundred  merchants  and 
traders^  not  more  thm  three^  in  the  city  of  Boston^  have  acquired  indepen* 
dence,^*  We  therefore  wrote  to  General  Dearborn  for  a  copy  of  his  re* 
Boarks  made  in  connection  with  that  statement,  which  he  has  kindly  tran« 
scribed,  and  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  Uiat 
General  Dearborn  was  speaking  to  an  audience  chiefly  composed  of  culti- 
vators of  the  earth,  and  wished  to  impress  upon  them  the  advantages,  in 
all  respects,  of  a  rural  home^  and  only  presented  a  well  established /act  to 
show  them  how  delusive  was  the  youthful  dream  of  fortune  in  the  hazard- 
ous career  of  commercial  adventure.  As  a  branch  of  industry,  and  one 
of  the  most  important.  General  Dearborn  considers  commercial  enterprise, 
and  national  trade,  in  all  its  divisions,  as  deserving  the  highest  commen- 
dations ;  but,  like  distincticms  in  the  army  and  navy,  how  few  obtain  the 
guerdon  of  wealth  and  honorable  fame  ! 

General  Dearborn  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  finr  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  notice  the  vicissitudes  in  trade  ;  and 
his  statements  are  confirmed,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  remarks  of  a  Bos- 
ton merchant,  which  are  here  appended  to  the  extracts  from  his  address. 

SXTBACT  nam  as  address  DKLIVBBSD  BT  MIH'L  H.  a.  S.  DlAABQEir,  ni  B08T0S. 

**  In  England  the  pleasures,  and  privileges,  and  blesaingt,  of  the  courtrt,  seem 
properly  imderstood  and  valued.  No  man  there  considers  himself  a  freeman  tin- 
less  he  has  a  right  in  the  soil.  Merchants,  bankers,  citizens,  and  men  of  every 
description,  wh^e  condition  in  life  allows  them  to  aspire  after  anjrthing  better,  are 
looking  forward  dwayv  to  retirement  in  tiie  country — to  the  pMotsession  of  a  gar- 
den or  a  farm,  and  to  the  fall  enjoyment  of  rural  pleasures.  The  taste  of  the  no- 
bility of  England  is  eminently  in  that  direction.  There  are  none  of  them  who, 
with  all  the  means  of  luxury  which  the  most  enormous  wealth  can  afiford,  even 
think  of  spending  the  year  in  London,  or  of  remaining  in  the  confinement,  noise, 


ud  •oDfunoii  of  the  dtv,  a  dav  loBger  dian  thty  are  edmpeHed  to  do  by  their  par* 
Uamentary  or  other  pabiic  daties. 

"  There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  marked  diflbrence  between  England  and  France. 
Formerljr  the  nobii^  of  France  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  territorj,  and 
had  their  villas,  theh^  castles  and  chateaux,  in  all  the  provhices  of  the  kmgdoau 
Bnt  the  monarchs,  anxious  to  Increase  the  splendmr  of  their  coaits,  and  to  coa<« 
centrate  around  them  all  that  was  imposing  uid  beantifol  in  &shion,  hixory  and 
wealth,  collected  the  aristocracy  ia  the  capital.  The  natural  consequence  was, 
that  the  country  was  badly  tilled,  and  a^^ulture  made  no  advancement;  while 
England  was  oiaking  rapid  and  eztraordinaiy  progress  in  the  useful  and  beautiful 
aits  of  agriculture  and  horticulture ;  and  now,  in  her  cultivation,  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  all  that  is  interesting  in  embellishment  and  important  in  productioii. 
We  are  the  descendants  of  Enfi^land ;  yet,  on  these  subjects,  we  have  reversed  the 
order  of  taste  and  sentiment  which  there  prevails. 

"  Haj^y  would  it  be  for  us  if  our  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  intelligence  would 
copv  the  bright  example  of  the  afBoent  and  exalted  men  of  Engknd.  H,  after 
having  accumulated  immense  fortunes  in  cities,  they  would  aarry  their  riches  and 
science  into  the  countiy*  and  seek  to  reclaim,  to  improve,  and  raider  it  more  no* 
dnctive  and  beautiful,  Massachusetts  miffht  be  traasibnned  into  a  garden,  ana  ri- 
val the  best  cultivated  regions  on  the  globe. 

**  It  is  an  inexplicable  fict,  that  even  men  who  have  grown  rich,  in  any  manner, 
in  the  country,  snould  rush  into  cities  to  spend  their  wealth ;  and  it  is  equally  aa 
remarkable  that  those  who  have  accumulated  fortunes  in  the  city,  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  coing  into  the  country,  where  wealth  might  be  safely  appropriated  to  pm^ 
poses  oT  the  highest  utility,  pleasure  and  refinement 

**  There  prevails  in  this  rather  too  much  ignorance,  false  sentiment,  and  xmwot* 
thy  piejadice.  The  city  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  the  proper  seat  of  active 
bnsmesfl,  in  all  the  bnmches  of  commerce  and  navigation.  But  when  a  large 
portion  of  life  has  been  spent  in  these  harassing  pursmts,  and  men  have  acquired 
the  means  of  competence  and  independence  in  toe  country,  why  thev  should  not 
seek  to  enjoj  the  refreshing  exercise,  the  delightful  recreations,  and  the  privileged 
hours  of  retirement  and  reflection,  which  a  rural  residence  afibrds,  was  a  mystery 
vdiich  it  was  impossible  to  solve. 

**  It  was  not  merely  the  ungovernable  infiuence  of  a  city  life,  upon  health,  com- 
fiMt,  and  enjoyment,  but  its  pernicious  moral  inflaenoe,  was  most  deeply  to  be  de- 

ered.  Many  an  uncorrupted  young  man  from  the  countr]r»  impelled  by  a  reck* 
I  passion  for  gain,  has  there  early  found  the  grave  of  his  virtues.  But  too  maaj 
instances  might  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the  acquisition  of  property  has  proved  aa 
great  a  curse  as  could  have  befallen  them.  The  chances  of  success  in  trade  are 
likewise  much  less  numerous,  and  are  more  uncertain  than  men  generally  believ^ 
or  are  willing  to  allow.  After  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  business  men,  and 
having  long  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  mercantile 
community,  I  am  satisfied  that,  amovg  ohe  rundhsd  mxrohaxts  ahd  tradbbSi 
HOT  more  than  three,  in  this  city,  ever  acquire  independence.  It  was  with 
great  distrust  that  I  came  to  this  conclusion ;  but,  after  consulting  with  an  expe- 
ri<niced  merchant,  he  fully  admitted  its  truth.  Infinitely  better,  Uierefore,  would 
it  be  for  a  vast  portion  of  the  young  men  who  leave  the  country  for  the  city,  if 
they  could  be  satisfied  with  a  farmer's  life.  How  preferable  would  it  have  been 
fmr  many  of  those  who  have  sou^t  wealth  and  distinction  in  cities,  if  they  had 
been  satisfied  with  the  comforts,  innocent  amusements,  and  soothing  quietude  of 
the  country ;  and,  instead  of  the  sad  tale  of  their  disasters,  which  must  go  back 
to  the  parental  fireside,  the  future  traveller,  as  he  passed  the  humble  church-yard 
in  which  they  had  been  laid  at  rest  with  their  laborious  ancestors,  might  truthfully 
repeat  these  emphatic  words  of  England's  gifted  bard  :— 

'  Some  viUaii^  Hampden,  that,  with  dauatieas  breast. 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton,  here  may  rest ; 
Some  Oromwell,  guiltlesB  of  his  country's  Mood.'  *' 

The  following  confirmatory  remarks  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  from 
Bostimy  recently  appeared  in  the  ^  Fanoers'  Library :" 
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The  gtttenwBt  wtAe  bf  Gmeiml  Datrixitn  tppeawd  tv  ni0  00  sttMiiiif ,  «>  a^ 
ling,  that  I  was  indnoed  to  examine  it  with  moch  care«  and  I  rtfret  to  say  I 
•und  it  true.  I  then  called  upon  a  friend,  a  ^pieat  aotiquartan,  a  gentleman  al- 
ways referred  to  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  he  told  me  that, 
in  the  year  1800,  he  took  a  memoraiSnm  of  every  person  on  Long  Wharf,  and 
that,  in  1840,  (which  is  as  long  as  a  merchant  eontmues  business,)  only  five  in 
one  hundred  remained.  They  had  all,  in  that  time,  either  failed^  or  died  de9titut$ 
tf  property,  I  then  went  to  a  very  intelligent  director  of  the  Union  Bank  (a  very 
ttrong  bank) ;  he  told  ne  thai  the  bank  commenced  bustnaes  in  1796 ;  tkntther^ 
was  Uien  but  em  other  bank  in  Boston,  the  Massaehasetta  Bank,  and  that  the 
bank  was  so  overrun  with  business,  that  the  oleiks  and  officers  were  ebh^  te 
work  until  twelve  o^clock  at  night,  ami  all  Sundays ;  that  they  had  occasion  to 
look  back,  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  they  found,  that  of  the  cm  thousand  accounts 
which  were  opened  with  tnem  in  starting,  only  six  remained ;  they  had,  in  the 

Sears,  either  faiied,  or  dkd  destitute  of  property.    Houses  whose  paper  had 
without  a  question,  had  aU  gone  down  in  mat  time.    Bankruntcy,  said  he, 
death,  and  almost  as  cettain ;  they  ftdl  single  and  alone,  ana  aie  thus  for^ 
gotten ;  but  there  is  no  escape  from  it;  and  be  is  a  foftunate  aum  wiM>  faiU 

**  Another  friend  told  me  that  he  had  occasion  to  look  through  the  |Ht>bate  office, 
a  few  years  since,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  es- 
tates  settled  there,  were  insolvent.  And,  within  a  few  days,  I  have  gone  back  to 
the  incorporation  of  our  banks  in  Boston.  I  have  a  list  of  the*  directors  since 
they  started.  This  is,  however,  a  very  unfair  way  of  testing  the  rule,  for  bank 
directors  are  the  most  substantial  men  in  tke  community.  In  the  old  bank,  over 
one-third  had  failed  in  forty  yeare,  and  in  the  new  bank,  a  much  larger  proportkML 

"  I  am  sorry  to  present  to  you  so  gloomy  a  picture,  and  I  trust  you  will  mstfl 
into  your  sons,  as  General  Dearborn  recommends,  a  love  of  agriculture ;  for,  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  they  will  fail,  to  a  dead  certainty." 


Art.  TIU.— RAHIOAD  FIOI  TIB  ATLAimC  TO  HE  PACIFIC. 

Tb]^  subject  of^  and  necossihr  for  a  route  to  India  or  Asia,  we^  from 
Europe,  has  been  talked  of,  and  speculated  upon  from  time  immemoriaL 
Columbus  was  in  search  of  India  when  he  discovered  this  continent. 
Humboldt  and  others  have  made  great  efforts  to  find  a  route  across  this 
continent,  to  communicate  with  the  two  oceans,  and  bring  the  East  and 
West  together.  England  has  expended  enormous  sums,  immense  toils, 
sufferings  and  deprivations,  to  find  a  northwest  passage  dirough  an  ocean 
of  perpetual  ice.  Surveys  and  explorations  have  been  made  across  Pan- 
ama, Darien,  &;c.,  the  last  under  the  authority  of  the  French  government, 
under  the  direction  and  command  of  the  highly  distinguished  engineer,  Ge« 
neral  Garella,  whose  very  able  report  is  full^  reviewed  in  the  Courrierdes 
Etats  Unis  of  16th  September,  1646,  showing  clearly  the  impracticability 
of  a  ship  canal  or  railroad,  either  at  Panama,  Darien,  or  across  that  part 
of  the  continent ;  and  even  if  the  geographical  and  geological  formation 
would  permit,  the  climate,  want  of  soil  or  country  to  sustain  a  population, 
dangerous  navigation,  with  the  impossibility  of  forming  safe  and  sufficient 
harbors  and  ports  on  either  side,  are  insurmountable  objections.  But  we 
have  before  us  the  Very  able  report  of  Senator  Breese,  on  the  project  of  A. 
Whitney,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  build  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Pacific,  from  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  public  lands.  The  Com- 
mittee  on  Public  Lands,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  is  composed  of 
ibe  following  distinguished  statesmen :  Senators  Breese,  (chairman,)  More*^ 
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heady  Woodbri(ige,  AihlejandOlialmen;  wko^  after  ft  fidl  coBtidendon  of 
the  wfa(^  siribject  in  all  its  bearings,  reported  nnanimouBly  in  its  fitvor,  and 
introduced  a  bill  setting  apart  the  lands  prayed  for  bj  the  memoriali^  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  great  project  The  bill  was  passed  to  a  se- 
cond reading,  and  with  the  report  ordered  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
Thus  we  have  before  us  this  mighty  project,  which  will,  if  carried  out,  re- 
volutionize the  entire  world,  commercially,  politically,  morally  and  soci^y ; 
sanctioned  and  endorsed  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  since  (so  fiur  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn)  has  received  the 
almost  unanimous  and  entire  approbation  of  the  press  and  the  public  through* 
out  the  country.  Before  we  proceed  to  notice  more  folly  the  report,  we 
will  enter  into  a  short  explanation,  or  description  of  the  commerce  of  Asia* 
which  has  been  the  source  and  foundation  of  aU  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  the  world  for  centuries  past,  and  which  has  always,  till  recently,  caused 
a  continiial  drain  of  the  precious  metals  in  exchange  for  silks,  teas,  spices, 
and  the  almost  exclusive  products  of  Asia  ;  and  with  this  great  disadvan- 
tage, we  find  that  from  the  time  of  the  Phcenicians  to  the  present  day,  the 
countries  of  Asia  have  been  the  great  theatre  for  the  commercial  enter* 
prise  of  the  world,  and  wiU,  undoubtedly,  so  continue  to  the  end  of  time* 
It  has  been  possessed  and  controlled  by  one  nation  or  people  after  another^ 
each  fattening  upon  the  golden  crop ;  city  after  city  has  been  built  up  by 
this  vast  commerce,  and  made  its  emporium ;  from  Tyre,  *'  the  queen  cS 
eities,"  whose  '^  traffickers  were  the  honorables  of  the  earth,"  Palmyrai 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Venice  and  Genoa,  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Amster- 
dam and  London,  each  nation  and  city  has  flourished  and  prospered,  and 
its  loss  has  been  their  downfall  or  decay.  England  now  holds  and  con- 
trols it  in  her  iron  grasp— ^er  possessions  in  India  have  been  a  guaran^ 
of  its  continuance,  because  the  distance,  time,  and  immense  expense,  re- 
quired to  cany  it  on,  forbade  any  competition  from  other  nations,  and  she 
will  not  seek  to  open  any  new  channel,  which  may  shorten  distance  or  les- 
sen expense,  and  raise  up  competitors.  She  would  undoubtedly  oppose  the 
opening  of  any  new  channel  where  her  vast  power  and  political  influence 
could  be  brought  to  operate  against  it ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  beyond  her 
reach — the  lands,  the  way,  are  our  own,  and  we  have  none  to  consult  but 
ourselves  ;  and  with  this  road,  what  would  be  our  position  and  picture  t 
Europe,  with  her  250,000,000,  8,000  miles  from  us  on  the  one  side,  and 
Asia,  a  little  more  than  5,000  miles  ft'om  us,  with  her  700,000,000,  on  the 
other  side,  politically  and  commercially  commanding  both,  and  both  tribu- 
tary to  us ;  and  all  the  vast,  the  rich  commerce  of  all  Asia,  which  has  been 
the  source  of  so  much  wealth,  built  up  so  many  cities  and  empires,  caused 
so  much  strife  and  bloodshed,  is  now  to  become  ours ;  and  all  passing 
through  the  centre  of  our  country,  and  bringing  together  the  entire  worid, 
in  free  intercourse,  as  one  family.  The  view  is  almost  too  vast  for  the 
mind  to  contemplate  :  but  the  committee  have  made  the  plan  and  the  work 
plain  and  clear,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  it,  for  the  great  care  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  the  subject— -one  of  such  vast  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, and  so  novel,  requires  great  courage  and  foresight  in  a  statesman  to 
be  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  upon  it  Senator  Breese  has  been  found 
to  possess  both  foresight  and  courage  for  the  occasion  ;  and  the  committee) 
together,  have  supported  and  sustained  him — and  to  him  and  his  associates, 
wui  all  mankind  be  for  ever  indebted,  if  this  stupendous  work  is  accom- 
plished. 
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The  report  referred  to  olaraifles  tiie  mslerial  poi«te  invobed  in  this  irn* 
dertaking,  under  twelve  distinct  beads,  each  of  which  is  argued  and  exem- 
[^ifled  in  a  calm  and  conclusire  manner.    They  say — 

**  The  proposition  is  a  startlinff  one,  and  of  vast  importance  to  onr  country  and 
to  the  worid ;  a  deliberate  consideration  of  which,  naturally  resolves  it  into  sev- 
eral points,  seeming,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  claim  attention  in  the 
foUowinor  order : 

**  1.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  entire  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

**  a.  The  practicability  of  the  proposed  work. 

"  3.  The  adequacy  of  the  means  proposed  for  its  accomplishment,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  applying  sach  means  to  this  object 

^  4.  The  eroct  of  its  constmction  in  bringing  into  demand,  and  enhancing  in 
valne,  the  public  lands,  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

'*  6.  Its  effect  in  extending  ana  promoting  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

^  6.  Its  etbct  in  the  support,  and  as  a  means  of  enlarging  and  diversifying  the 
manufactures  of  the  count^. 

*^  7.  Its  eflect  in  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 

**  8.  Its  e^t  as  one  of  the  great  arteries  of  intercourse,  in  extending  the  inter- 
nal trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole  country. 

•  **  9.  Its  effbct  in  extending  our  commerce  with  China  and  the  other  countries 
of  Asia,  the  eastern  Archipelago,  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  with  the 
countries  cm  the  western  coast  of  North  and  South  America. 

^  10.  Its  consequence  in  fostering  the  whale  and  other  fisheries  in  ^  Pacific, 
the  bays  and  rivers  thereof ;  in  extending  and  protecting  the  mercantile  marine  in 
those  seas ;  and  thus  forming  the  most  extensive  nursery  of  seamen,  and  strength- 
ening the  maritime  power  m  the  United  States. 

'Ml.  Its  us^  as  a  great  highway  of  nations,  serving  for  purnoses  of  travel  and 
transpOTtation  at  rates  of  chu^  and  transit  duties  to  be  regulated  by  ourselves, 
being  in  all  respects  subject  to  our  power  and  control,  encouraging  constant  in- 
tercourse, and  imparting  to  the  citizens  of  other  countries  the  W^tu  principles  of 
oiurown  government. 

**  13,  and  lastiy.  The  efl^t  that  would  be  produced  in  a  moral,  political,  and 
military  point  of  view  to  the  American  Union,  bv  the  construction  of  a  laihoad 
across  tlie  continent,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  report  exhibits  a  statement,  estimating  the  saving  in  capital  now 
employed  in  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  America  with  all  Asia,  and 
the  countries  and  islands  of  the  Pacific,  on  the  cost  of  tonnage,  alone,  to 
be  $30,493,613.  But  the  great  fiu^ilities  which  the  road  cannot  fail  to 
produce,  must  so  vasUy  increase  commerce,  as  to  require  a  &r  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  table  (I.)  from  the  report,  exhibits  the  tonnage  and  men 
BOW  employed  in  the  commerce  with  all  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  which  it  is 
supposed  may  be  brought  over  this  road ;  and  Table  II.  exhibits  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  all  Asia : — 

Taslx  I. — Statement  of  the  number  of  veeeeh,  amount  of  tonnage,  and  arewe,  wkiek 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  porta  t^  the  following  eountrieOf  from  and  to  ports  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and  the  FaciJU, 

nrWABS.  OUTWAXD. 

8UiM«  Tonnaie.  Ken.  flhlpi.  TDnnan.  Men. 

England,  1843,.. 877  329,404  16,698  ^  348^  18,468 

United  States,  1845, 339  111,180  6,998  367  135,583  8,305 

France,  1833, 117  36,040  3,048  117  36,040  3,038 

Antwerp,  1839. 7  3,860  135  1  373  13 

Bremen,  1841, 6  1,800  100 

Hambuig,  1841,.... 10  5,000  300  10  5,000  ,    300 

The  Ne£erland8, 1840, 188  97,331  5,150  381  113,863  5,635 

Runia,  with  China,  esfd  to  require       50  35,000  1,000  50  35,000  1,000 

li584    608,515    83,319     l^    654,480    35,648 


Tails  TL^Iw^qtU  tid  tjyorto  into  mmi  fr^m  Bwff^  mnd  AmiriMt  fiwm  mud  ta  portt 
or  plaee$  beyond  the  Cupe  qf  Good  Hope  and  the  Fac^fie  Ocean. 

iMportt.  &cpam. 

GfMt  Britain, $85^27,130     §59,187,185 

Fraaoe 16,300^5         8,238.880 

Antwerp,  no  Matiadcs ;  but  Uie  eeTdn  ihipt  entered  must 

have  averaged  more  than  $100,000, 700,000  600,000 

Hamburg,        *«        <«        <•        for  five  shipa, 500,000  400,000 

Bremen,  «•        m       m        for  six  ships, 600,000  400,000 

The  Netherlands, 83,527,390         4,702,130 

United  StatBs,.« „ 11,438^408         6,448,888 

United  States,  from  whale  fishery  for  1845: 

157,700  battels  spenn  ofl,  a  88   cts^  $4,374,144  00 

272,809      ^    whale  oU,  a  331  ''       2,864,494  33 

3,195,054  lbs.  whalebone,  a  ^  «        1,065,018  00 

8,225,717 

146,818,925        78,871,993 
AM  for  Russia,  overiand,  with  China, ^ 12,048,055         7,581,295 

$158,866,980     $66,453,291 

We  regret  that  our  limits,  at  this  time,  will  not  permit  us  to  exhibit  the 
&ct8  and  ai^guments  of  the  report  in  the  present,  but  wo  may  resume  the 
•abject,  however,  in  a  future  number. 


Art.  IL— mMAI  lOmiBS. 

fO  TBS  gDITOft  or  TBI  MSRCHAVT^  KIOAXIRB  JlNI)  OOMXEBOIAL  XSVXKW. 

A  wsiTSR  in  jour  valuable  Magazine,  (fi>r  September,  1646,)  has,  as 
he  intimates,  fraidtlj  hasarded  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Mounds, 
lend  invited  the  conjectures  of  others  to  the  elucidation  of  the  matter* 
The  same  desire  to  arrive  at  truth  respecting  those  remains,  induces  me 
to  offer  the  opinions  fimned  with  regard  to  Uiem,  after  much  observation 
of  their  appearance  and  structure. 

Tttxnt  SntucTuits. — ^The  structure  of  these  tumuli,  as  they  have 
been  called,  itnproperiy  as  I  believe,  but  no  doubt  from  an  opinion  that 
they  are  simply  tombs  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  cotmtry«  presenti 
a  generally  similar  aqiect,  but  t^y  vary  in  size.  A  great  number  of  them 
axe  to  be  seen  in  this  section  of  Alabama,  and  even  now,  a  particular 
part  of  one  of  the  streets  of  Tuscaloosa,  exhibits  the  semblance  of  one  of 
these  antique  elevations.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  a  village  ux* 
teen  miles  from  the  above  named  city,  is  to  be  foimd  one,  its  top  embracing 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  covered  by  forest  trees  of  very  great  i^.  Under 
Its  surfhoe  the  hand  of  the  curious  has  occasionally  gone,  to  drag  forth  the 
relics  of  ancient  days — ^bones,  pipes,  bowls,  dec.  One  remarkable  re- 
main is,  an  iron  rod,  drawn  up  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  evidently 
not  belonging  to  present  times  or  connected  with  present  uses.  These 
mounds  are  commonly  pvramidal  in  shape,  imd  flattened  at  the  top  ;  us- 
questionably,  however,  the  present  obtuseness  is  owing  more  to  time  than 
uie  original  formation. 

Thba  Objbot. — ^If  I  may  risk  a  supposition  as  to  the  design  of  these 
accumulations,  it  will  be  found  to  difler  whdly  from  that  of  the  correspon- 
dent alluded  to.    I  believe  that  they  are  racords  of  some  great  event,— a 
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4)attle,  a  victoty,  or  other  great  trtbeal  success.    This  opinion  is  sustained 
as  well  by  analogy  as  by  intrinsic  evidences. 

1.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  all  unciviUsEed  people  to  resort  to  similar 
means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  event,  either  useful  or  extraor- 
dinary.  Piles  of  stone  or  of  earth  have  in  this  way  been  made  landmarks 
separating  the  grounds  of  different  tribes,  the  records  of  great  battles,  and 
victories,  and  of  extraordinary  inundations.  The  history  of  antiquity  is  so 
full  of  instances  of  the  kind,  as  to  make  particular  allusion  useless* 
Amonc  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Tuscans,  before  the  discovery  of 
hieroglyphics  and  letters,  such  methods  of  recording  events  were  usual ; 
and  it  is  but  a  fair  argument  Irom  analogy,  to  infer  that  like  rude  raonu* 
onents,  among  other  rude  Indian  tribes  on  this  continent,  owe  their  origin 
to  the  same  objects. 

2.'  The  various  remains  found  in  these  mounds,  go  to  justify  the  belief 
that  such  was  the  design  of  their  erection.  In  them  is  found  not  merefy 
human  bones,  and  not  alone  articles  incklent  to  the  dwellings  of  such  peo- 
pie.  If  they  were  in  &ct  cemeteries,  nothing  wouM  be  discovered  but  the 
former,  and  the  barbarian  sarcophagus  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  From 
positive  evidences  now  at  hand,  it  is  proved  that  the  Indians  buried  their 
dead,  either  in  rude  coffins  of  stones  placed  together,  or  in  larffe  earthen 
jars^  of  which  the  top  was  subsequently  clos^.  The  writer  has  lately 
seen  one  of  these  latter,  and  it  is  wonderful  into  how  small  a  space  may 
be  pressed  a  human  body.  !(,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  designed 
for  burying  places,  but  for  dwellings,  as  supposed  by  your  late  correspon- 
dent, it  would  seem  that  the  relics  should  consist  alone  of  household  arti- 
cles ;  and  that  it  wouU  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  presence  of  dead 
bodies.  The  Indians  never  foUowed  the  practice  of  buiying  their  dead 
amidst  their  habitations.  On  the  contrary,  they  selected  spots  distant  and 
retired  from  their  homes,  always  seeking  places  where  the  foot  of  wild 
beast  or  human  foe  could  never  reach.  The  writer  has,  with  some  difficd- 
It,  climbed  to  the  place  where  the  rude  Alibamos  once  deposited  their  dead. 
It  is  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  cliff  on  the  Alabama  river,  one  side 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  western  edge  of  this  stream  near  the  old 
town  of  Claiborne,  and  cut  off  from  approach  on  the  other  side  by  deep 
ravines,  over  which  alone  screams  the  native  vulture  of  these  regions. 
Here,  amidst  rough,  misshapen  tablets  of  stone,  have  I  labored  to  exca* 
vate  the  bones  of  the  Indian,  whose  voice  once  awoke  the  sleeping  echoes 
of  these  wild  river  hills,  but  is  now  as  still  as  the  deathly  silence  of  his 
impervious  grave.  Two  other  &,cts  are  conclusive  against  the  supposition 
that  these  could  have  been  Indian  habitations.  In  the  first  place  there 
has  been  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  number  of  families  inhabiting 
these  regions  ;  and  in  the  second,  they  are  not  always  in  situations  which 
these  people  would  select  for  residences.  Upon  the  first  head,  it  is  suffi- 
cient  to  remark  that  they  do  not  exbt  in  any  regularitv,  and  are  not  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  places  where  it  is  known  there  were  extensive 
habitations.  So  far  as  they  are  found  in  situations  which  are  not  usually 
selected  for  habitations,  it  may  be  said  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  country  but  very  lately  pressed  by  the  Indians'  feet,  and  with  many  of 
their  habits  of  life,  justify  the  declaration  that  these  monuments  are  most 
ofien  found  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  or  crossing  places  at  these  riverSf 
in  very  unhealthy  situations.  No  people  have  ever  existed  more  carefiil 
in  the  selection  of  healthfiil  situations  for  their  rude  leiideiioes,  than  the 
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Indiaiifl  <£ihe  North  Americaa  continent  In  this  [ml  of  it,  their  prmaAm 
In  that  particular  is  an  unerring  guide ;  and  the  enumnt  who  fi>lloim 
upon  the  path  of  the  westward  retreating  wiU  man  of  Alahama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, ever  luows  that  he  is  in  an  ancient  Indian  setUemeoL 

In  addition,  it  maj  be  observed,  that  the  articles  osnallj  finind  <m  exou 
Tating  such  mounds,  are  such  as  ueuallj  would  be  present  with  portiotts  «f 
an  Indian  tribe,  emigrating,  or  cm  a  hunting  expedition,  or  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  a  neighboring  race ;  arrow-heads,  clubs,  pipes,  water  Ten- 
sels,  com  jars,  lances,  d(c.  l£,  after  one  of  our  late  battles  in  the  Creek 
nation,  or  in  Florida,  the  field  had  been  raked  up  into  a  pjrramidal  pile,— 
minjj^ng  dead  bodies,  the  arms  of  the  vanquished,  and  HU  various  artidog 
commonlj  finrnd  with  a  nomadic  people,  the  very  appearance  would  bs 
discovered  exhibited  now,  by  the  structures  we  are  considering^ 

If  fiurther  surmise  may  be  venture^  I  would  say  that,  if  it  is  true  that 

our  aboriginal  Indians  are  lost  portions  of  the  great  body  of  emigraliag; 

tribes  passing  on  towards  Mexico,  it  wodd  appear  probable  thai  theso 

.mounds  were  rude  temples  built  up  towards  tne  supposed  region  of  tha 

{ods  fhey  worshipped,  and  where  tney,  by  human  8acnfices,'and  rude  ofl 
irings  of  matters  most  useful  to  themselves  in  life,  propitbted  the  diviaa 
protecticm.  Similar  places  of  worship  and  sacrifice,  but  of  more  finidied 
construction,  were  finind  in  Mexico ;  and  it  is  not  presumii^  too  moch,  t9 
suppose  that  the  firagments  of  tribes,  lost  on  their  passage  through  A0 
country,  and  afierwa^  becoming  settled  in  it,  preserved  some  traces  of 
the  customs  of  the  pacent  nation.  On  the  tops  of  these  elevations,  thofn- 
fi>re,  as  upon  the  tops  of  the  improved  stone  cMdifices  of  the  more  advanced 
Maxicans,  were  probably  carrieid  on  those  awfiil  aolemnities  ofa  bnrfaarian 
worship,  the  recitals  of  which  fill  us  with  terror. 

But  enough  of  these  conjectiH«s.  They  are  thrown  out  move  in  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  than  controversy,  and  if  they  shall  elicit  fiiom  more  wise 
and  experienceid  minds  the  truth  of  the  subject,  the  end  of  the  writer  will 
be  attained.  n.  f.  r. 


Art.  L— UUIS  FOR  HEECHANTS  ANB  BU8IHB8>  MIR. 

ON  TUB  TEANSAOnOIf  OF  BUSINBSS. 

1.  This  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  1.  Dealing  with  olheri 
about  business.     2.  Dealing  with  the  business  itsel£ 

I.   DEALING   WITH   OTHERS  ABOUT   BUSINESS. 

2.  The  first  part  of  the  general  subject  embraces  the  choice  and  man- 
agemei^  of  agents,  the  transaction  of  business  by  means  of  interviews, 
£d  choice  of  colleagues,  and  the  use  of  councils.  Each  of  these  topica 
will  be  treated  separately.  ,  There  remain,  however,  certain  general  lulev 
with  respect  to  our  dealmgs  with  others,  which  may  naturally  find  a  place 
here. 

d.  In  your  converse  with  the  world  avoid  anything  like  a  juggling  dei. 
teritr*  The  proper  use  of  dexterity  is  to  prevent  your  being  circumvented 
by  the  cunning  of  otheors.    It  shoidd  not  be  aggressive. 

4.  CkmcessicMis  and  compromises  form  a  laige  and  veiy  important  pait 
of  our  dealings  with  others.  Concessions  must  generally  be  looked  upoft 
as  distinct  defeats ;  and  yon  must  expect  no  giatitiide  f<Hr  them,    i  am  flar 
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liioin  saying  that  it  may  not  be  wise  to  make  concessions,  bat  this  will  be 
^bne  more  wiselj  when  you  understand  Ae  nature  of  thenu 

5.  In  making  compromises  do  not  think  to  gain  much  l^  concealing 
Tour  Tiews  and  wishes.  Tou  are  as  likely  to  suffer  from  its  not  being 
known  how  to  please  or  satisQr  you,  as  from  any  attempt  to  oretreach  you, 
grounded  on  a  knowle<^  of  your  wishes. 

6.  Delay  is,  in  some  instances,  to  be  adopted  advisedly.  It  sometimes 
brings  a  person  to  reason  when  nothing  else  could ;  when  his  mind  is  so 
occupied  with  one  idea  that  he  completely  orer-estimates  its  relatire  im« 
poitance.  He  can  hardly  be  brought  to  look  at  the  sah^ed  calmly,  by  any 
force  of  reasoning.     For  this  disease,  time  is  the  only  doctor. 

7.  A  good  man  of  business  is  very  watchful,  both  over  hknself  and 
others,  to  prevent  things  from  being  carried  against  his  sense  of  riffht  in 
moments  of  lassitude.  Aiier  a  matter  has  b^n  much  ittscussed,  Aether 
to  the  pmpose  or  not,  there  comes  a  time  when  all  parties  are  anxious  that 
ft  should  be  settled ;  and  there  is  then  some  danger  of  the  handiest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  matter  being  taken  for  the  best. 

8.  It  is  often  worth  while  to  bestow  much  pains  in  gaining  over  foolish 
people  to  your  way  of  thinking :  and  vou  should  do  it  soon.  Your  reasons 
wHl  always  have  some  weight  with  the  wise.  But  if  at  first  you  omit  to 
put  your  arguments  before  the  foolish,  they  will  form  their  prejudices ;  and 
a  fool  is  often  very  consistent,  and  venr  fond  of  repetition.  He  wfll  be  re* 
peating  his  foUy  in  season  and  out  of  season,  until  at  last  it  has  a  hear* 
ing ;  and  it  is  hard  if  it  does  not  sometimes  chime  in  with  external  cir« 
eumstances. 

9.  A  man  of  business  should  take  care  to  consult  occasionally  with  per- 
•ons  of  a  nature  quite  different  irom  his  own.  To  very  few  are  given  all 
Ihe  qualities  reqobite  to  form  a  good  man  of  business.  Thus  a  man  may 
have  the  sternness  and  the  fixedness  of  purpose  so  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  affiiirs,  yel  these  qualities  prevent  him,  perhaps,  from  entering  into 
the  characters  of  those  about  him.  He  is  likely  to  want  tact  He  will 
be  unprepared  for  the  extent  of  versatiliu  and  vacillation  in  other  men* 
But  these  defects  and  oversights  might  be  remedied  by  consulting  with 
persons  whom  he  knows  to  be  possessed  of  the  qualities  supplementary  to 
nis  own.  Men  of  much  depth  of  mind  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  counsel ; 
for  it  does  not  easUy  defiuse  their  own  character,  nor  render  their  purposes 
indistinct. 

n.   DSALmO   WITH  THS   SrSINCSS  ITSELF. 

10.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  division  of  the  subject,  ii 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  your  materials.  Do  not  &il  to  begin 
with  the  earliest  history  of  the  matter  under  consideration.  Be  careftd 
liot  to  give  way  to  any  particular  theory  while  you  are  merely  collecting 
materials,  lest  it  should  influence  you  m  the  choice  of  them.  You  must 
work  for  yourself;  for  what  you  reject  may  be  as  important  for  you  to 
have  seen  and  thought  about,  as  wh&t  you  adopt ;  besides,  it  gives  you  a 
command  of  the  subject,  and  a  comparative  fearlessness  of  surprise  which 
you  will  never  have  if  you  rely  on  other  people  for  your  materials.  In 
some  cases,  however,  you  may  save  time  by  not  laboring  much,  before- 
hand, at  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  nearly  sure  to  be  worked  out  in 
discussion. 

11.  When  you  have  collected  and  arranged  jour  informatioii,  there 
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comes  the  task  of  deciding  upon  it  To  make  this  lees  difficult,  jroo  most 
use  method,  and  practise  economy  in  thinking.  You  must  not  weaiy 
yourself  by  considering  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way ;  just  oscillating 
over  it,  as  it  were  ;  seldom  making  much  progress,  and  not  marking  the 
little  that  you  have  made.  Tou  must  not  lose  your  attention  in  roTeries 
about  the  subject ;  but  must  bring  yourself  to  the  point  by  such  questioiM 
as  these  :  What  has  been  done  ?  What  is  the  state  of  the  case  at  pres- 
ent  ?  What  can  be  done  next  ?  What  ought  to  be  done  ?  Express  in 
writing  the  answers  to  your  questions.  Use  the  pen — there  is  no  magio 
in  it,  but  it  prevents  the  mind  from  staggering  about  It  forces  you  to 
methodize  your  thoughts.  It  enables  you  to  survey  the  matter  with  a  less 
tired  eye ;  whereas,  in  thinking  vaguely,  you  not  only  lose  time,  but  you 
acquire  a  fiimiliarity  with  the  husk  of  the  subject,  which  is  absolutely  in- 
jurious. Your  apprehension  becomes  dull ;  you  establish  associations  of 
ideas  which  occur  again  and  again  to  distract  your  attention ;  and  you  be- 
come  more  tired  than  if  you  had  really  been  employed  in  mastering  the 
subject 

12.  When  you  have  arrived  at  your  decision,  you  have  to  consider  bow 
you  shall  convey  it  In  doing  this,  be  sure  that  you  very  rarely,  if  evM^ 
say  anything  which  is  not  immediately  relevant  to  the  subject  Beware 
of  indulging  in  maxims,  in  abstract  propositions,  or  in  anything  of  that 
kind.  Let  your  subject  fill  the  whole  of  what  you  say.  Human  affiuis 
are  so  wide,  subtle,  and  complicated,  that  the  most  sagacious  man  had  bet- 
ter content  himself  with  pronouncing  upon  those  points  alone  upon  whk^ 
his  decision  is  called  for. 

18.  It  will  often  be  a  nice  question  whether  or  not  to  state  the  motives 
lor  your  decbions.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject,  up- 
on the  party  whom  you  have  to  address,  and  upon  your  power  of  speaking 
out  the  whole  truth.  When  you  can  give  all  your  motives,  it  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  just  to  others,  and  eventually  good  for  yourself^  to  do  so.  If  you 
can  only  state  some  of  them,  then  you  must  consider  whether  they  are 
likely  to  mislead,  or  whether  they  tend  to  the  full  truth.  And  for  your  own 
sake,  there  is  this  to  be  considered  in  giving  only  a  part  of  your  reasons ; 
that  those  which  you  give  are  generally  taken  to  be  the  whole,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  best  that  you  have.  And,  hereafter,  you  may  find  yourself  pre- 
duded  from  using  an  argument  which  turns  out  to  be  a  very  sound  one, 
which  had  great  weight  with  you,  but  which  you  were  at  the  time  unwill- 
ing, or  did  not  think  it  necessary,  to  put  forward. 

14.  When  you  have  to  communicate  the  motives  for  an  unfavorable  de- 
cision, you  will  naturally  study  how  to  convey  them  so  as  to  give  least 
pain,  and  to  insure  least  discussion.  These  are  not  unworthy  objects ; 
but  they  are  immediate  ones,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  their  full  weight 
with  you.  Beware  that  your  anxiety  to  attain  them  does  not  carry  you 
into  an  implied  ^Isehood  ;  for,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  evil  is  latent  in  that 
Each  day's  converse  with  the  world  ought  to  confirm  us  in  the  maxim  that 
a  bokl  but  not  unkind  sincerity  should  be  the  groundwork  of  all  our  deal- 
ings. 

15.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  make  a  general  statement  respecting 
the  history  of  some  business.  It  should  be  lucid,  yet  not  overburdened 
with  details.  It  must  have  a  method  not  merely  running  through  it,  but 
visible  upon  it — ^it  must  have  method  in  its  form.  Yon  must  build  it  up» 
beginning  at  the  beginning,  giving  each  part  its  due  weight,  and  not  huT" 
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tying  09er  ihoie  9iept  which  happen  to  be  peculiarly  familiar  to  yourself • 
loa  roust  thoroughly  enter  into  the  ignorance  of  others,  and  so  avoid  fore* 
stalling  your  conclusions.  The  best  teachers  are  those  who  can  seem  to 
forget  what  they  know  full  well ;  who  work  out  results,  which  have  be- 
come axioms  in  their  minds,  with  all  the  interest  of  a  beginner,  and  with 
fi>ot8tept  no  longer  than  his* 

16.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  draw  up,  and  put  on  record,  an  abstract  of 
the  reasons  upon  which  you  have  come  to  a  decision  on  any  complicated 
subject ;  so  that  if  it  is  referred  to,  there  is  but  little  labor  in  making  your- 
self master  of  it  again.  Of  course  this  practice  will  be  more  or  less  ne- 
cessary, according  as  your  decision  has  been  conveyed  with  a  reserved  or 
with  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  grounded. 

17.  Of  all  the  correspondence  you  receive,  a  concise  record  should  be 
kept ;  which  should  also  contain  a  note  of  what  was  done  upon  any  letter, 
and  of  where  it  was  sent  to,  or  put  away.  Documents  relating  to  the  same 
subject  should  be  carefully  brought  together.  You  shoukl  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish such  a  system  of  arranging  your  papers,  as  may  insure  their  be- 
ing readily  referred  to,  and  yet  not  to  require  too  much  time  and  attention 
to  be  earned  into  daily  practice.  Fac-simUes  should  be  kept  of  all  the 
letters  which  you  send  out 

18.  These  seem  little  things  :  and  so  they  are,  unless  you  neglect  them« 
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DIGEST  OF  AMERICAN  CASES.* 


BAinc  Acnoir. 


A  BANK  that  receives  from  another  bank,  for  collection,  a  note  endorsed  by  the 
cashier  of  that  bank,  is  bound  to  present  the  note  to  the  maker,  for  payment,  at 
maturity,  and,  if  it  ia  not  paid,  to  give  notice  of  non-payment  to  the  bank  from 
which  the  note  was  received ;  is  not  bound,  unless  by  special  agreement,  to  give 
•Qch  nttiee  to  the  other  parties  to  the  note.     Phipps  vs.  Miibury  Bank, 

2.  A  party  who  brings  an  action  against  a  bank  that  is  afterwards  restrained  by 
injunction,  m)m  further  proceeding  in  its  business,  and  whose  property  and  effects 
ire  put  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  does  not,  by  proving  his  claim  before  the  re- 
ceivers, but  without  receiving  a  certificate  thereof,  or  taking  a  dividend,  bar  his 
right  to  proceed  in  the  action.     WaUon  v.  Phania  Bank. 

8.  In  a  suit  on  a  demand  due  from  a  bank,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover 
interest  thereon  from  the  time  of  action  brought,  although  the  bank  is  afterwards 
restrained,  1^  injunction,  from  proceeding  in  its  bosmess,  and  its  property  is  pat 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,    io. 

BILL  OF  EXCHAMOS. 

When  the  drawee  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  who  resides  in  New  York,  writes  a 
letter  there  to  the  drawer,  who  resides  in  this  State,  accepting  the  bill,  which  was 
drawn  in  this  State,  the  contract  of  acceptance  is  made  in  New  York,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  that  State ;  and  the  oill  must  be  presented  there  to  the  accep- 
tor for  payment.     Worcester  Bank  vs.  Wells. 

2.  By  ^wriaw  of  New  York,  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  "  written  on 
a  paper  other  than  the  bill,  shall  not  bind  the  acceptor,  except  in  favor  of  a  person 

*  Selections  from  Mtesachusetts  Reporta 
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to  whom  such  soeept&noe  Bkall  ha?e  been  sbowii,  and  wbo,  on  tb*  futii  thtmol^ 
■hall  have  received  the  bill  for  a  valuaUe  consideration."]  A.  drew  a  bill  on  B.  ai 
New  York,  and  procured  it  to  be  discounted  at  a  bank :  B.  afterwards  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  A.,  accepting  the  bill,  and  A.  exhibited  the  letter  to  the  officers  of  the  bank. 
Bdd,  that  the  bank  conld  not  maintain  an  action  against  B.  on  his  acceptance.  lb, 
8.  Aprofnise  to  accept  a  biU  of  exchange  is  a  dioae  IB  action,  on  which  no  oil* 
besides  the  immediate  promisee  can  maintain  a  suit  in  hk  own  nanew    Ih, 

MAEIVE  mSTTBAHCE. 

When  a  part  owner  of  a  vessel  or  its  outfits,  e&cts  insEfance  thereon  m  his  own 
name  only,  and  nothing  in  the  policy  shows  that  the  interest  of  any  other  penon 
is  secured  thereby,  an  action  on  the  policy  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  names  of 
all  the  owners,  upon  parol  evidence  tnat  such  part  owner  was  their  agent  for  pro- 
curing insurance,  ana  that  his  ajgency  and  their  ownership  were  known  to  the  un- 
derwriters, and  that  the  underwntera  agreed  to  insure  for  them  all,  and  diat  it  was 
the  intention  of  all  the  parties,  in  making  the  po^y,  to  cover  the  iatoreet  oC  afi 
the  owners.    Forney  vs.  Bedford  Cammiareial  inf.  Co, 

2.  When  insurance  is  made  on  a  vessel  to  her  port  or  ports  of  discharge,  tba 
voyage  terminates  at  the  port  where  the  cargo  is  substantially  disohaiged.  Vfiom 
vs.  Salem  Ckmtmercidl  Iru.  Co, 

FAETKBB8HIP. 

When  money  is  lent  to  part  of  ^  members  of  a  finn,  who  give  a  note  for  it  in 
their  own  names  only,  the  lender  is  not  a  creditor  of  the  firm,  although  the  bor- 
rowers apply  the  mcmey  towards  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  firm.  Chten  va. 
Tanner, 

mcmmstmY  hotb. 

In  a  suit  on  a  promissory  note,  fairly  and  intelligently  given,  by  way  of  com- 
promise of  a  claim  on  the  maker  for  rent  of  land  occupiea  by  him,  he  cannot  de- 
fend by  giving  evidence  that  he  was  in  peaceable  and  adverse  possession  of  the 
land  mcHre  thui  twenty  years  next  before  the  giving  of  the  note.     O066  v.  AmoU. 


BLOCKADE — ^nECISKW  HI  THB  CASE  OF  TBE  FBIZB  BK1&  HATADB. 

United  States  Court  (Louisiana.)  His  Honor  Judge  McCa&eb  delivered  aa 
opinion  at  length  in  the  case  of  the  brig  Nayade,  Ubetted  as  a  prize,  by  theoffic^m 
and  crew  of  the  United  States  brig  of  war  **  Somen." 

The  facts  ef  the  case,  as  proved,  are  these :  The  Nayade  left  the  port  of  Hai»> 
burg  on  the  dth  of  June,  and  arrived  off  Vera  Cruz  on  the  27th  of  August,  when 
an  officer  from  the  Somers  boarded  her,  notified  her  of  the  Uockade,  warned  her 
«fl^  and  inquired  whether  she  stood  in  need  of  provisions  or  water.  To  this  in- 
murr  the  captain  replied  that  he  was  not  in  want  of  anything.  The  captain  of 
ttie  Kayade  tiien  stored  for  Havana.  His  chief  reason  for  selecting  that  port  wa% 
that  he  had  been  there  before,  and  conld  enter  the  harbor  without  a  pilot ;  besides 
fi^iich,  he  was  informed  by  the  boarding  officer,  that  another  Dutch  ship,  warned 
ofl^  had  gone  to  that  port  After  sailing  towuds  Havana  forty-eight  hours,  and 
having  progressed  only  60  miles  aa  her  course,  the  bri^r  was  totelly  becahned. 
The  captain  became  alarmed  lest,  from  the  calm,  the  adverse  current^  the  very 
bad  sailmg  qiudities  of  his  vessel,  and  the  distance  (near  1,000  miles)  to  Havana* 
ho  shoukl  be  short  of  water,  and  determined  to  return  to  the  Somers  to  ask  the 
supply  of  water  that  had  been  oflfered  and  declined.  He  aco(»dingly  turned,  oa 
the  morning  of  the  29th  August,  towards  the  squadron,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  da}r  came  within  sight  of  land,  and  shortened  sail,  so  as  to  keejp  m  short 
till  momini^  when  he  hoped  to  see  the  Somers,  or  some  other  vessel  of  the  souad- 
ron.    On  the  mommg  of  the  30th  he  saw  the  Somers  between  him  and  Vera 
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Citts,  iad  otoend  ifireelfy  fbr  iier,  vuyiug  Iier  eonrso  t9  tfiB  Softiers  bcwe  on,  Mr 
M  continaaUy  to  he«d  towards  her.  (Si  getting  within  hailinff  distance  of  tht 
fbmers,  the  captain  of  the  Najade  put  out  his  mt  and  asked  leave  to  go  oo 
board  the  former,  which  was  granted.  He  went  on  board,  asked  that  his  passen- 
gers (four  in  number)  betaken  ofl^  and  a  supply  of  water  be  given.  The  captain 
of  the  Soners  replied,  that  having  retomed  after  being  warned  att,  his  vessel  mast 
fee  seised  as  a^pnie.    The  liaya&  was  tfaea  taken  to  Greeo  Island^  her  ] 


^pnie.  TbeNayadbi 
flen  and  corameioial  letters  haviiij|r  been  handed  over  to  a  British  vessel  to  be  de- 
fivered  in  Vera  Cmz.  After  potting  240  gallons  of  water  on  board,  in  addition  to 
what  she  already  had,  she  was  given  in  charge  of  a  prize  crew,  and  sailed  fiH* 
^ew  Oiieans  on  the  1st  of  September.  On  arriving  at  the  Balize,  on  the  16th 
September,  only  100  gallons  of  water  were  left  Notwithstanding  a  &vionMe 
wind  daring  the  whole  coarse  from.  Vera  Crnz  to  this  port,  so  slow  a  sailer  was 
tbe  Na^de,  that  she  was  16  da^s  on  this  vojrage.  There  were  14  persons  in  all, 
en  the  Nayade,  on  her  voyage  from  Hamburg,  and  15  on  her  voyage  from  Vera 
€nut  to  this  port 

The  above  fiicts  are  proven  by  the  testimo^  bodi  of  tiie  captors  aad  the  oifh 
tnied— 4here  being  no  coniKct  tietween  th^n. 

The  crew  of  the  Nayade  farther  testify,  that  there  were  about  260  gallons  on 
board  when  they  tamed  back  towards  the  sqaadron  for  water — that  they  had  about 
1,600  gaUons  when  they  left  Hamburg. 

His  Honor,  in  the  coorse  ef  his  epmion,  first  staled  the  general  prinendee  of 
law  appUcaUe  to  the  case,  which  seemed  to  demand  a  con&mnation.  He  next 
commented  upon  the  cases  cited  by  the  counsel,  and  the  testimony  offered.  The 
fict  that  made  most  strongly  against  the  Nayade,  was  the  declaration  of  the  cap- 
tain, at  the  time  of  being  boarded,  that  he  did  not  want  anything.  Bat  the  board- 
lag  offieer  himself  testified  that  he  staid  on  board  a  very  short  time,  and  that  the 
captain  seemed  quite  bewildered,  and  at  a  kiss  what  to  dow  It  farther  appeared 
that  this  was  the  first  voyage  on  which  he  had  tjketed  as  master.  Taking  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  together,  as  proved,  the  Court  saw  no  evidence  of  bad 
Mhj  nor  anything  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  the  crew,  and  concluded  that  it 
iras  a  case  of  argent  necessity,  and  that  the  captain  was  jnsttfied  in  retummg  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  water. 

The  judgment  is,  that  the  cargo  be  restored  free  of  costs;  and  that  inasmuch 
as  there  was  probable  cause  of  seizure,  the  vessel  be  restored  upon  payment  of 
costs  and  expenses. 


ADVXBTISniO  LLLBILITIES. 


An  action  was  recendy  brought  in  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  Coorts  l^  the 
piablisbers  of  the  Providence  Herald  against  Dr.  L.  S.  Comstock  of  this  city, 
whose  **  Magical  Pain  Extractor,*'  "  Ba&i  of  Colombia,*'  and  other  preparations, 
are  advertised  continually  all  over  the  country-^rom  away  down-east  to  the  Rio 
Grande ;  and  its  object  was  to  recover  the  amount  of  certain  bills  for  advertismg, 
whkh  had  been  run  up  by  Dr.  Comstock's  agent  in  Provklenoe.  The  defence  set 
np  was  that  the  orders  for  the  advertisements  had  been  given  by  the  agent  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  that  the  publishers  could  look  only  to  him  for  pa3rmeat ; 
but  the  Court  ruled  that,  as  the  recognized  agent  of  Comstock  Sl  Co.,  he  had 
aadiority  to  make  his  principal  liaUe  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  of 
the  busmess,  and  that  if  his  authority  was  limited,  Comstock  Si  Co.  must  show 
that  they  had  given  the  publishers  notice  to  that  efibct 

It  is  probable  that  the  agents  of  Comstock  &  Co.,  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
have  run  up  advertising  bOls  to  the  amount  of  thousands,  for  which,  vnder  this 
roling,  Comstock  &  Co.  are  liaUe.  So  with  Dr.  Brandreth,  Messrs.  Sands  Sl  Co., 
and  other  dealers  in  patent  medicines.  If  any  of  their  agents  are  bad  paymasters, 
they  may  expect  to  hav^  plenty  of  bills  pouring  in  upon  them. 


Cmmnerdid  Cktmkh  amd  Ibimew. 
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8T1TB  or  THB  MONET  ICARXS1>— THUFT— OOmSECB  Of  VtN  TOBS— IMPOITS  AMD  BDQBIS 
—MB.  WOBTKR— I/kAHS— HEZKAN  Wim-^TRXASUKT  1I0TB9— ATOLLS  OW  MIW  70BK  IKD 
TEKliaTLTAinA  OAlflLB^PRICB 'OP  LSAD0P9  rBOI>tKrr»— BOSTON  BAITK  SmDBRDfi— -NEW 
TOBE  BANE  DIVIDENDS— COMMEECIAL  FB08PBSITT — EZCRANOBS  ON  NEW  YORE — ^FEECIOUS 
METALS— LEADINO  UIFOBTS  AT  NEW  OBLEANS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Thb  State  of  the  money  market  is  quite  easy.  That  is  to  say,  on  proper  secu- 
rities, money  can  be  borrowed  at  a  price  below  the  legal  rate  of  7  per  cent.  The 
banking  institutions  loan  freely  at  6  per  cent,  and  short  loans  have  been  made 
«  at  call,"  at  5  per  cent.  This  is,  in  some  degree,  owing  to  the  causes  which  ?re 
have  pointed  out  in  former  numbers,  viz :  the  feeling  of  relief  which  v^e  men- 
tioned in  our  September  number  as  the  consequence  of  the  final  settlement  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and  the  conviction  that  the  panics  anticipated, 
and  partially  efiected,  last  winter,  as  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  com- 
mercial and  finanoial  policy,  were  but  the  baseless  fears  of  the  timid,  and  the  bog- 
bears  of  the  politician.  Although  the  tariff  does  not  actually  take  efl^t  until 
December  Ist,  its  practical  operation  upon  the  currents  of  business  was  felt  at 
the  date  of  its  passage.  Goods  immediately  began  to  be  wai^oused  for  &e  ben- 
efit of  low  duties  after  December  1st,  and  buyers  of  those  goods  which  are  to  un- 
dergo the  greatest  reduction  hung  back  under  the  supposition  that  they  would  be 
cheaper  in  consequence.  The  duties  on  goods  warehoused  in  Boston  for  Sep- 
tember amounted  to  $240,000.  The  mere  fact  that  such  opinions  were  entertained* 
sufficed,  in  some  degree,  to  insure  their  correctness;  and  prices  of  impcnted 
goods  fell  very  low,  involving  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  importers.  The  quantitieo 
imported  also  fell  off  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  port  of  New  York,  for  nine  months : — 

COHMEBCE  OF  NSW  TOBE. — VALT7E  07   DIFOBTS  AND  EZFOBTS. 
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Imports.  Exports.                  Importi.  Exports. 

January 6,310,159  1,467,955  5,219,809  2,100,844 

February 4,730,293  1,820,635  4,652,292  1,845,845 

March. « 6,174,077  2.317,202  9,750,269  1,651,817 

ApriU ^ 5.908,260  2,459,053  6,3344^71  2,309,181 

May 5.464.732  2.971.270  6,488.397  3,114.549 

June 5,244496  3,181.788  5,873,655  4.062.249 

July. 6,742,889  2,286.688  6.195,709  3,119,995 

August 9.964,063  2.709,625  8,457,124  2,678.627 

September. 7,152,750  3,266.334  5.883,816  2.628,825 

Total $57,891,819   9^,480,549       957,855,342   923,511,283 

Duties, 15,118,567  14,880,154 

It  is  observable  that,  np  to  the  close  of  June,  and  during  the  time  when  great 
panic  was  manifested  in  certain  quarters,  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  snb^ 
treasury,  and  which  panic  ceased  under  the  wise  movement  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
asking  certain  specific  questions  of  the  finance  committee  in  relation  to  its  ope- 
rations, the  imports  into  the  country  were  in  excess  of  last  year.    That  is  to 
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my^  fnm  iwamxj  to  JiUy,  th»  knportB  wem  $^fiOOfiOO  more  tiiaii  in  the  mam 
peiiod  of  the  prevknui  year.  Since  the  ckee  of  Jane,  the  imports  have  been  lees 
than  last  year;  that  is  to  say,  tor  the  qoarter  ending  SeptembiMr  30th,  the  impoite 
ioto  the  port  of  New  York  were  #^,333,063  less  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  1846. 
This  state  of  the  import  trade  evinces  the  faot  that  the  poiitiodl  t^^rehensions  en- 
tertained ffon  Congressional  actions  were  not  common  to  the  commercial  classes, 
-vi^wse'  operations  were,  until  the  definitire  action  of  Ckmgress,  more  extensive 
than  m  the  peevioas  year.  The  effect  of  anticipated  low  duties  has  been,  not  only 
to  diminish  imports,  bat  to  throw  into  warehouse  those  goods  which  bear  high  da* 
ties,  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  new  law.  The  influence  of  this  upon  the  money 
market  has  been  to  lessen  the  demand  not  only  for  remittances  in  payment  of  im- 
ports, but  for  duties.  Up  to  the  close  of  June,  the  government  eoUeoted  in  cash 
from  the  importers  of  New  York,  $9,494^0,  against  (8,744,200  kst  year^  being 
an  increase  of  $763,229.  Smce  June,  it  has  collected  #6,396,724,  against 
$7,377,367  in  the  same  time  last  year,  being  $1,981,643  less ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  importers  of  New  York  have  had  to  pay  the  government,  in  round  numbers, 
$2,000,000  less  in  the  quarter  ending  September  30th,  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1846.  It  is  also  true  that,  from  the  cbse  of  June,  to  the  first  of  October,  the  gov- 
ernment diminished  its  deposits  in  this  city  from  $6,106,918  to  $3,211,848,  being 
$1,894,076  drawn  from  the  banks,  and  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  war  expenditures. 
This  money  being  drawn  from  the  banks  was  necessarily  by  them  called  in 
from  loans ;  and,  so  far  from  producing  any  pressure,  mmiey  continued  to  become 
cheaper.  In  the  first  part  of  October,  the  Secretary  made  application  for  a  loan, 
or  rather  intimated  that  he  should  want  four  to  five  millions  before  January,  and 
the  banks  offered  it  at  6  per  cent,  and  finally  at  6{ ;  but  more  than  6  per  cent  was 
refused,  inasmuch  as  that  6  per  cent  treasury  notes  were  a  preferable  mode  of 
borrowing,  and  several  millions,  bearing  such  a  rate  of  interest,  will  float  in  the 
exchange  with  service  to  the  community.  When  the  Mexican  war  burst  sud- 
denly upon  the  country  in  May  last,  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  some  $1 1,000,000,  and  which  had  been  at  the  command  of  the  treasury 
department  for  more  than  three  years,  and  had  been  loaned  by  it  to  some  fifty 
bulks,  free  of  interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  government  had  been  paying  6 
per  cent  interest  on  a  similar  amount  of  its  stock  outstanding.  The  circumstance 
of  the  war  made  it  probable  that  that  amount  would  be  absorbed  in  extra  expendi- 
tures, and  that  some  $10,000,000  in  addition  would  be  required  to  meet  current 
expenditure.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  a  law  was  passed,  al- 
lowing of  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  under  the  limitation  of  the 
act  of  1837.  That  ibj  the  notes  to  be  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  to  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  bear  not  more  than  6  per  cent  interest,  to  be  ^  purchasea- 
ble"  on  presentation  at  the  depositories  of  the  gsvemment,  and  the  interest  to 
cease  at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  a  temporary  deficit,  this  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  it  implied  that  the  deficit  should  be  but  temporary, 
and  that  the  treasury  should  be  in  funds  in  the  following  year,  to  meet  the 
$10,000,000  of  notes  falling  doe.  Should,  however,  the  war  unfbrtunately  be 
prolonged,  and  the  debt  increased  in  amount,  the  treasury  would  be  embarnissed 
by  the  constantly  recurring  maturity  of  these  notes,  and  a  stock  loan  for  a  term 
of  years,  would  be  the  most  desirable.  Some  $2,240,000  of  the  notes  were,  how- 
ever, issued  up  to  October  Ist,  at  an  interest  of  1  mill  per  cent  per  annum,  a 
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asnly  noviad  nta^  too  low  to  8ii^p0it  tht  nolMi  In  thoiBaff]MC»aadtli6yftltt» 
a  diseooot,  wUoli  caused  them  to  be  wtnnwd  to  tlie  tnuMwy  in  pojrment  of  tt»- 
toiBfl.  IIm  Secretaiy  tiien  made  the  applkatioD  for  a  loan  which  we  have  alhK 
ded  to  abofe.  The  positioii  seem  to  be  that,  however :  if  the  intioipatkMu  of  m 
9feodj  peace,  wUeh  have  been  Indalged  ia,  prove  laHacioai,  ib»  amooBt  of  war 
9aEpeiiiit«e»  and  te  leagfli  of  tioie  it  it  to  oonliii^ 

The  qoaatity  of  atoe:fc  which  the  govemmet  wfll  have  to  pot  upon  the  mariEct; 
beoomea  BMlter  of  conjeatme,  and  conaeqoentl f,  ito  value  apecnlative.  Hence  as 
Indiapoaition  to  take  it  at  a  low  rato.  ERioiild,  however,  the  hopes  of  aspeedf 
peace  be  promptly  lealiaed,  tiie  amount  of  money  which  tfie  government  win  want, 
beeomes  fixed  and  detonaiaed,  aad  its  valae  wiU  depend  more  upon  the  state  of 
the  money  market ;  and,  in  the  imseni  prospect,  a  4  per  cent  stock  woold  com- 
mand par.  The  Secretaiy  refased  to  give  6  per  cent,  a  &ct  which  would  angwr 
well  fiir  his  hopes  of  peace.  Apart  from  this  faicident  of  the  money  market,  and 
the  state  of  the  impoit  trade  to  which  we  have  alloded,  the  evidences  of  proeperity 
are  great  and  inereasittg.  Among  these  evidences,  the  tt^ls  on  the  jmUic  worica 
are  the  most  conclusive.  On  the  great  avenues  between  ^  Western  States  and 
the  Adantic  Statea,  Hiey  have  been  as  lic^ws,  up  to  October  1st  >^ 
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Nsw  Talk  oaaals,  fiscal  year,  to  Oct.  ] 99,33d»436     99,743,618     $411,189 

Ttana.  woriBV  opening  of  iMvjgatioii  to  Oct  1.  940,936       1,003,135         €3,199 

Total...„ „ 93,373,363     93,746,743     9473,381 

On  the  New  York  canals,  the  increase  is  near  30  per  cent,  and  on  both,  the  ex- 
cess over  last  year,  increased  aa  the  season  progressed,  stimulated  by  the  en- 
hanced foreign  export  trade.  The  railroads  and  other  public  works  in  all  sections 
show  a  similar  improvement,  giving  unerring  indications  of  growing  business  ac- 
tivity. The  prices  of  the  great  leading  producte  of  the  country  have  improved  ae 
foDows'd— 

JumIO.  JalyU.  Aofort.  Etoptembor.  OcColMrM. 

Mbm^ptflM^..**.,,     1900396  390^396  390(3390  %%  (9  .  ..  487|^  4fi» 

Cb^fkir. 7|^      8|  7|(9      8}  Bk(9      91  8|0      9  lO]^     U 

Hoar,  OMo. 398(9  400  400(9  4  061  403(9  400  475(9  487  037}^  69» 

Wheat 100(9108  95(9100  9S  (9     97  99(9100  116(919» 

By*. (965  79(9...  70(9...  73(973^  79|981 

Oom,floaAm 55(990  59(9     57  55(996  §7(968  75(97» 

ie<meM. 600(9650  637(9  700  650(9  700  650(9  700  .  ..  (9  .  .- 

9mK    "   1050(9...  997(9  990  968(9  975  975(9...  1037(91059 

LBTdi 9](9      7  51(9      6)  6(97  6(977  7|(9      8 

bos,pi«,No.L....    3400(93600  3400(93600  3350(93500  3850(93500  ...(9... 

Coal, 900(9  600  500(9  600  00(9  550  500(9  600  •  ;.  (9  .  •• 

The  advance  in  these  prices  in  face  of  the  large  receipts,  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  great  interests  engaged  in  their  production,  i^ile  th» 
high  fireigfats  and  activa  employment  of  the  shippaig  appears  alone  to  check  a 
greater  animation,  and  a  further  advance  in  prices.  The  aggregate  receipts  of 
aome  articles  of  produce  at  tide-water  on  the  Hudson,  from  the  commencCTient  of 
navigation  in  1846  and  1846,  to  and  including  the  ffavt  week  in  October,  have 
heenaafoUo^vB:— 

Fkrar.  Wheat  Baiter.  Oon. 

1846, I,950,537bbl8.     l,516,004bush.    491,466bu8h.«  l,338,646bQah. 

1845, 1,433,365  553,103  374,333  38,936 

Increase 517,363  963^01  117,343  1,309,710 

•  Of  tbis  quantity  about  160,000  bushels  were  reeeived  prior  to  the  new  crop  oomiog 
into  market    The  increase  in  flour  and  wheat  is  equal  to  719,043  barrels  of  floor. 
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Theie  l>rge  qnantitiei b«te been  ^wpogoJ  of  ntwimuang  prices,  tnd  without 
being  checked  by  that  pernicious  dispoaitkm  to  wait  for  a  rise,  which  has  so  fre- 
qtwntly  spoiled  the  market,  and  rained  tiie  operators.  The  large  quantities  that 
come  down  pass  altogether  out  of  the  market,  and  leave  it  in  a  heaMiy  stale  to 
leeeive  fiitnre  crops.  The  incone  of  toHs  on  publie  works,  the  quantities  tiana* 
j^orted,  and  the  rise  in  prices  smce  June,  do  not  a]one  affi>rd  evidence  of  a  fSur 
state  of  prosperity.  The  dividends  on  banking  institutions  at  the  leading  points, 
afibrd  the  same  evidence.  The  Bonks  of  Boston  declare  thehr  dividends  in  April 
and  October  >— 


OtMir,1844.  (hMm'.IJM,  JfyrO^tdiA.  Octokr.lB^lw 

Otpkal.  p.et.  Am*t  p.oC.      Amt.  pM,  Am^  pjbL  JknfU 

A6fti, $500,600  3  flS^OOS  9     ifl5.e00  3  $19,000  »  P9fil» 

AfkBtie 500,600  «  13,500  3  15,000  I  15,000  3  15,000 

Bottoo 000,660  »  31*000  31  31,000  31  31,000  U  ^000 

^Boyktoo 150,000  .         7       7       V  TJOO 

Citj 1,900.600  31  85.000  3  30,000  3  30,000  3  30,000 

ODhnnMcB..» 600.000  32  13;500  3  15,000  8  15,000  3  15,000 

■•lie 500,000  3  15,000  U  17,500  31  n,500  3  15,000 

Fraemui*! 300,000  31  5.350  U  5,350  4  8.000  4  8,000 

OMm 1,010,000  3  30.000  3  30.000  3  30,000  31  35,000 

Gnnita. 500,000  3  15,000  3  15,000  31  17,500  3]  17,500 

Ha»ihoii« 900,000  81  13,500  3  15,000  Sl  17,500  8]  17,500 

lfark«t 300,000  3  10,800  4  88,400  41  85,800  41  85,800 

BbMtelnuett* 800,000  81  80,000  3  84.000  V  84,000  3^  84,000 

jbeiMaia* 180JB00  3  4>900  31  4.800  4  4.800  4  AJBOO 

IfwohMitt* 8,000,000  3  00,000  9l  87,500  31  105.000  31  105.000 

NewEnfUnd 1.000,000  3  30,000  3  30,000  3  30,000  3  30,600 

North 750,000  81  18,750  3  88,500  3  88,500  8  88,500 

fhAwraot. 500.000  M  18.500  3  15,000  M  17.500  3  15,000 

flliM  lb  Leather  DMlea*  500,000  3  15,000  31  17,500  31  17,500  4  80,009 

itato 1,800,000  81  45,000  3  54,000  3  54,000  3  54,000 

•nlfolk 1,000,000  4  40,000  4  40,000  4  40,000  4  40,000 

Tnulm* 400,000  3  18,000  8  18.000  8  18,000  3  18,000 

TiMBont. 500,000  81  18,500  8  15,000  3  15,000  3  15,000 

IJDiott 800,000  81  80^  8  84,000  3  84,000  3  84,000 

WubiBftoii 500,000  8  10,000  3  15,000  3  15,000  3  15,000 

•18,180,000  $480,800  $561,850  $903,000  $003,000 

The  results  are  as  follows  :— 

oAPivALiAiiD  nvimrsst 
1844.  184t.  1846. 

CcpiteL      DMAmh,  CkpiltL     DMdMidt.  OtpilaL     DlTtdeadb 

Apvfl $17^480,000       $480,300  $17,480^000       $590,850  $18,180,000       $535,000 

SEobw n,480,000         480,000  17,480,000         501,850  10,180^         008,600 

Totel....  $00^300  $M1S»100  $1,130,600 

In  the  year  1840,  the  dividends  amounted  to  9608,475,  and  m  1843,  $914,000. 
1840  was  the  lowest  point,  and  since,  the  Boston  bank  profits  have  increased 
9397,625,  or  35  per  cent ;  and  the  dividends  for  the  last  half  of  IS46  were  by  to 
the  largest  of  the  series.  The  winter  dividend,  owing  to  manufkctnring  operar* 
tions,  is  generally  the  largest  The  New  York  bank  dividends  present  similar  re- 
sults. They  do  not  make  their  dividends  all  in  the  same  month,  as  do  the  Boston 
institutions ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  second  dividend  for  the  year  has  been 
the  largest    The  dividends  are  as  follows : — 

*  The  Boylston  Bank  Is  •  new  one,  and  its  first  dividend  was  in  October  for  the  year, 
lie  capital  of  the  F^man's  Bank  was  increased  (50,000,  and  the  MeicfaantB*  Bank» 
•500,000. 
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CommercUd  Chrtmide  and  Bediev* 
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Bank  of  N«w  York..... 

Manhattin  bank 

M«rebAolB* 

Meebanies' 

Union 

Bank  of  Amariea 

C?lty 

Phoraix 

North  Riy»r 

TradeuMo'i 

Fulton 

Batehen  and  Droran* . . 
Meehanics  and  Tradera*. 

MattonaL. 

Merehants*  Eschanfe. . . 
Laathar  Maaofiustoren*. 

Barentk  Ward 

State  Bank  of  N.  York. . 
Bank  of  Commaroau . . . . 
Mecbanica'  Bkf .  Assoc.. 
American  Ezebange.  .*  • 


Capital. 

•i,ooa.ooo 

S,OS0.000 

1,400,000 

1,460,000 

1,000,000 

8,001,900 

790,000 

1,900.000 

655,000 

400,000 

600,000 

S00.000 


750,000 

750.000 

600,000 

500.000 

9,000,000 

3,447.500 

639,000 

1,155,400 


184i 

184f. 

dir.  9ddhr. 

Am*L 

latdir. 

AraH. 

9ddi«. 

Ao^ 

4 

4 

|ft,000 

f40.000 

4 

•40,0«» 

, 

, 

61,560 

3 

fUSW 

4 

4 

iib'ioo 

50,600 

4 

50.600 

31       4 

106,000 

57,600 

4 

57.609 

4 

4 

80,000 

404NX> 

4 

40.000 

3 

3 

190.078 

60.036 

3| 

70,04S 

3|       4 

iijm 

88.800 

4 

9&JS» 

?       3 
31       91 

X 

34 

36,000 
99,985 

3 
34 

36,000 

1 

5 

40,000 

90.000 

5 

90,000 

5 

5 

60.000 

30.000 

• 

30,000 

3i 

4 

37,100 

90,000 

5 

S5.00O 

3 

t 

14,000 

8,000 

4 

8,000 

3i 

3 

48,750 

3 

96,950 

34 

96.950 

3; 

3 

59J00 

3 

88.850 

4 

30,000 

3) 

3 

48,000 

3 

91,000 

It 

81,000 

3i 

3 

30,000 

3 

17.500 

173» 

3 

3 

190,000 

3 

60.000 

r 

60,000 

3 

3 

106,465 

3 

103.435 

3 

10MS5 

3i 

3ii 

44,940 

4 

S5J80 

4 

85,980 

3 

3 

69,304 

3 

34,668 

3 

34,068 

993,064400  $1,433,001  $798,898  $817,584 

In  addition  to  their  diridends,  the  Batchers  and  Drovers'  Bank  declared  4  per 
cent,  or  (20,000  extra,  for  a  dividend  omitted  in  1842.  The  whole  dividends 
amount  to  7.09  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital,  and  the  amount  is  (182,611  greater 
than  in  1845,  and  the  second  dividend  in  1846  is  (18,766  larger  than  the  amount 
of  the  first  dividend. 

We  have  in  all  these  items,  the  results  of  a  regularly  increasing  prosperity. 
The  panic  fears  which  were  partially  excited  daring  the  session  of  Congress,  were 
not,  it  appears,  generally  participated  in.  The  great  commercial  interests  were 
healthy  and  active,  and  the  consequences  are  increased  profits  to  capital  and 
means  of  transportation ;  and  this  has  heen  the  case  in  the  face  of  six  months  of 
**  existing  war."  Notwithstandmg  all  the  fears  engendered,  both  in  relation  to 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  its  probable  injurious  influences,  capital  has  been 
fairly  employed,  and  labor  in  demand.  A  great  support  to  confidence  has  been 
tiie  prospect  of  the  intercourse  with  England  and  Europe.  There  probably  was 
never  a  time  when  a  combination  of  circumstances  conspired  to  throw,  to  such 
an  extent,  into  the  lap  of  the  western  country,  the  surplus  wealth  of  Enghmd  and 
Europe,  in  exchange  for  their  produce.  The  large  export  of  food  that  is  taking 
place,  with  every  appearance  of  continuing  stiU  to  grow  in  magnitude,  in  the  face 
of  a  disinclination  to  import,  from  various  causes,  may  tend,  for  a  season,  to  make 
the  precious  metals  the  beet  means  of  remittance.  During  the  last  three  years, 
the  exchanges  have  been  remarkably  steady,  and  the  movement  of  specie  either 
way  has  been  unimportant.  The  following  are  quotations  of  exchange  by  each 
packet  for  the  last  three  years : — 


B«pt'r  14.. 
8apt'r30. 
Oct*r  15.. 
Oct»r  31.. 
NoT'r  15.. 
Nor'r  30. . 
DeoV  14.. 
Dec*r  31.. 


9^0 
81(9  8 

no  7 

8i®  8 
9®  0, 


STERUm  AHD  FEAITOS  Uf  NBW  YORK. 

1844. 

Ex.  on  L«ad.  Ex.  oo  Parv. 
OfiSlO 


1841. 

Ex.  OD  LoDd.  Ex.  on  Paris. 
H(ed  0}  5.83}^5^i 
0|O  0        5.35^; 


4/35^ 
5.27](®.... 
5.35  (af53iU 
5.331(35.332 

5'.37i(SI.'... 


0  Olu 
0  OlO 

9  (sm 

0(91^ 

OiSio 
9  mo 

10  OlOi 


5.3S|05^i 
5.22  f®5.3T 
5S&  (95,31 
5.S1  (SSSO 
5.91  ^5.90 
5.25  (®5,SS1 
5JW10.... 
5.Sl|(9.... 


184i. 

Ex.  on  Load.  Ex.  on  Paris. 
1(910        5.931(95 J  ' 


1.2lt       Ol( 
kfiO         0}( 


02(910 
0l(91$ 
9}(9  9| 
8(9  0 
8^(9  61 
6(9  8] 
8(9  0 


5.95  (9& 

5J»fi9.... 

SSa,  (95.95 

5J6 1^5.95 

&9^(95JK 

5.97(95.961 

&9^(95itt 


Comnenki  Chnmkle  atul  Samew. 


4»» 


wn^uma  lav  nuaci  m  aiw  torx— oamnniED. 


1844. 

Ex.  on  Load.    Ex.  on  P«m. 
05.90 


.  on  uontL    JU.  oi 

9  r^  »i       5JS]| 
9(9  9}       5J9{( 


jAn*7  15. 
Jao'7  31. 
Feb'y  15. 

Feb'y  98 8j(3)  9'  5.30'igl5JB* 

MarchlS. 8  f®  8^  5.3110.... 

March  31 8^(9  Sk  HM  (SSSJl 

April   15 8}(d  8}  2.2710.... 

AprU  30 SkO  9  5:9^  05JS71 

May    15 810  9  5.27  O...- 

May    31 8}(S  91  5.26  (SfSSS 

Jane    14 90  9  5.2819.... 

Jaoa    30 9^9  5£&  (afSM 

Joly    15 9ird  I  5if7,  (S»5.25i 

Jaly    31 9)r3  9  5.90/^5.25 

AoTt  15 9|r3lO  5.23  05.SS| 

Ang't  30 9j<9lO  5.22]rS).... 


1846. 

Ex.  on  Load.    Ex.  on  Parn. 


10  0m 
92/910 
9^/3101 
9/910 
9/910 
9/9  9| 
9}/9  9] 
9/9  9] 
91/9  9] 
9/910 
9  /910 
9/910 
9|i9lO 
10  0m 
10  /9l(4 
93/910} 


5J2140. 
5J»]/95.S2i 
5.25  /95.23' 
5.25  /95.23; 
5.25  /95.23 
5JB  /95.23; 
5.96^/99.25 
5.26}/95J0 
5.25  /9.... 
555  (9.... 
5.26^/95.25 
5JM)  /95.20!^ 
5.211/95^271 
5.271/95.35 
5.25  /9.... 
5.25  (95.233 


1846. 

Ex.  onPuif. 


5.S6}/9.,.* 
&3^/9SJ7| 

S.40  /3?5.STI 
5JJi^Sia.3(r 


For  tbe  ^ve  months,  ending  with  September,  last  year,  the  oxport  of  specie  was 
some  (1,300,000.  It  has  this  year  been  bnt  $400,000.  The  rate  of  exchange, 
which  nsnally  rises  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  cotton  bills  become  short, 
this  year  declined  under  the  influence  of  the  diminished  import  above  alladed  to, 
and  the  increase  of  produce  bills  of  other  descriptions.  The  foreign  prices  of  all 
descripdons  of  produce  are  now  advancing,  with  every  prospect  of  large  sales ; 
and,  as  money  is  cheap,  and  specie  plenty  in  London,  while  goods  are  falling  here, 
a  renewed  import  of  the  precious  metals  may  reasonably  be  looked  for. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extension  of  commerce 
all  over  the  world,  the  great  increase  of  industrial  pursuits  in  Europe,  requiring 
the  use  of  capital,  and  the  enormous  expenditures  of  money  in  the  construction 
of  railroads,  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  collecting  at  the  great  cen« 
tral  reservoirs,  say  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  are  vastly  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  money,  at  all  points,  is  unusuaUy  cheap.  At  a  late  date, 
the  Bank  of  France  held  846,000,000,  mostly  silver ;  the  Bank  of  England, 
£13,499,102  of  gold,  and  £2,676,788  of  silver.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  Bank  is 
£3,413,183  of  gold  and  silver,  together,  £19,589,073,  or  $97,946,365  of  the  pre* 
cious  metals.  The  New  York  banks  held  $8,000,000,  and  the  New  Orleans 
banks  $6,000,000,  making  altogether,  at  four  commercial  cities,  $168,945,365  of 
the  precious  metals,  not  in  use,  but  reposing  in  bank  vaults !  while  mcmey  is  va^ 
usually  cheap.  The  failure  of  the  harvests  in  Europe,  and  the  superabundance 
in  the  United  States  of  the  produce  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, disturb  the  usual  current  of  business,  and  probably  lead  to  &  large  import  of 
the  idle  masses  of  coin  that  now  repose  in  the  banks.  The  supply  of  the  metals 
is  also  continually  increasing.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  $10,000,000  of 
Russian  gold  arrived  at  London,  and  assisted  to  swell  the  ah^ady  large  amounts 
held  by  the  bank.  A  large  portion  of  that  gold  was  sent  to  pay  the  dividends  due 
in  Holland  on  the  Russian  debt,  and,  being  sent  to  London,  where  it  was  most 
valuable,  was  drawn  against  in  favor  of  Amsterdam.  The  whole  aspect  of  com« 
inerce  is  that  of  a  large  and  prosperous  business,  with  an  unusual  abundance  of 
money  in  the  United  States. 

The  progress  of  business  at  New  Orleans,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  follow 
ing  table,  compiled  from  tbe  annual  returns  given  in  the  New  Orieans  Price 
Current  J— 


7 
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QCTARTITT  IHB  TlLOl  Of  X«4M1»    AXTIOLM  IBOnf»  AV  lOir  OOilAin,  tlPl'mm*  IST, 

184L  1844. 

Osutlty.  VahM.  Oiiaattty.  Valai. 

C«rn, bbb.  and  tMki,  579^75  $358,134  595,386  M07,145 

Bacon, hhdf.  and  tierces,  9^30  330,500  38,633  1,042,175 

Bagging,^ .pieces,  66,307  783,991  100,316  1,009,1W 

Floor, Jbbls.,  439^688  2498,440  509,507  1^,018,688 

Beef, „ "  17^445  89,863  49,363  929,13S 

Hemp,.^ .bdU,  1,911  18,166  38,069  418,688 

Lead,.. 4>iga,  479,566  1,039,699  639,969  1,374,496 

Molasaee,... ^Ut.,  9,905,000  450,000  5,000,000  1,000,OW 

Sugar,. Ihda.,  90,000  3,600,000  140,316  8,418,9€6 

Tobaooon "*  54355  9,136,645  70,435  9^17^400 

Pork, bUa.  and  hhds.,  945,388  1,441,179  421,798  9,864.112 

Cotton, balee,  740,155  95,425,115  910,854  99,147,^8 

AU  oAer^ ^  8,846,397  15,131,473 

TeM^ « ^ 946,631,059  866,364,099 

I84i  1841. 

dnniUfT            Yalee.  <laaadtj.  TUot. 

Com,. bbla.  and  sackf,  530,650       8^04,953  1,524,693  8l*^M81 

Bacon, Jihda.  and  tieicee,  91,950          8904^70  95,213  1,008,590 

Bagging,... » pieces,  111,394        1,113,940  96,601  917,718 

Flour,.. ^ bhlB.«  533,319       9,134,948  837,985  3,770,939 

Beef,.....^ „ «  36,017  934,110 

Hemp, bdls.,  46,174          469,970  30,980  309^00 

Lead,.. pigs,  739,196        1,618,455  785,394  1,963,484 

Molasse^.. ^. ...fi^  9,000,000   1,960,000  9,000,000  1,710,000 

Sugar, hhds.,  900,000   9,000,000  186,650  10,965.750 

T^racoo,.... •«  64,093       9,884,185  57,896  9,605,390 

Pbrk,. bbls.aodlihd&,  993,701        9,379,946  379,589  3,976,494 

Cotton,... bales,  979,938  93,501,719  1,053,633  33,716,956 

AU  oAer, 11,550,543  15,859,037 

Total, 857,199,199  877,183Ji84 

From  thk  table,  it  appein  that,  of  an  increase  of  833,000,000  in  the  annual 
falae  Feceived  at  New  Orleans,  by  river,  ootten  is  bat  ffJfiOOfiOO,  The  remaSB* 
dtr  is  of  general  fiuin  pvodoce,  of  which  Indian  corn  has  reached  a  valne  ni 
fl,666,lSl,  or  five  times  that  of  1841.  Cotton,  ftom  bemg  near  60  per  cent  oC 
tbB  i^M^  value,  has  &llen  to  45  per  cent  of  whole  value,  notwithstanding  that  SI 
has  increased  50  per  cent  The  sugar  crop  has  become  equal  in  vahM  to  one- 
third  of  the  ootton  crop.  The  new  impalee  given  to  shipments  by  the  state  oC 
aflkirs  in  Europe,  will  eminently  tend  to  develop  diis  feature  of  New  Orieans 
Inde.  It  is  obswvable  that  the  banking  movement  at  that  point  is  yery  mac^ 
dispropoitioned  to  the  rapid  growth  of  its  business,  and  the  banks  havie  kept  on 
hand,  for  ^  last  few  years,  an  amount  of  specie  far  in  excess  of  their  circulatioB. 
This  feature  of  the  great  amount  of  spede  held  by  the  banks  in  all  conmerdal 
eountries  in  proportioii  to  their  ciroulatkm,  wouM  indicate  a  much  less  amount  of 
evedit  transactions.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  bulk  of  business,  being  the  actual 
tHMsafer  of  valuable  commodities  from  hand  to  hand,  represented  by  bona  fide  iir 
divkhiid  byb,  the  latter  «re  caneelled  nearly  as  fast  as  they  are  created.  The 
channels  of  retail  trade  are  well  supplied  with  money.  The  amount  of  the  latter 
required,  is,  petha^  less  afl  over  the  woild,  by  reaaoa  of  the  ruHng  low  prices. 
In  all  oHDor  indiiridual  transactions,  money  is  required.  In  wholesde  transae* 
tions,  individual  bills  e&ct  the  transfer.  V/hen  prices  are  low,much  less  meoey 
is  required  by  an  indiyidual  for  his  private  use  than  when  prices  are  high.  This 
■ay  aecouDt  fer  large  apparent  comniexve,,  with  small  deottnd  fer  pmrm^t^ 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 
TuE  Mamiag  Is  a  taUe  of  the  inqwn^d  and  ezyorted  wticiM  af  BMrdumdise,  tt  the 
iNitnnoe  or  at  the  exportatioa  of  which  the  cottom-hoaae  duties  are  leeeened,  or  entireiy 
lapealed ;  ako  of  meichaiidiae  prohibited  ap  to  the  preeent  daj,  the  ■dmiwion  of  whioh 
ie  new  amhoriaed  c— 

MIIOHAIlim  rOE  BOfOBTATIOK. 

8Uf«r. 

R.  0. 

flax,  eomhed  and  uncombed, by  eea  and  bf  had, —.•.....•. ^ 0  7$ 

Hemp,  combed  and  uncombed,  per  berkofitz...... ......^ *.........    0  50 

TaUow.of  alikindi, ^ ^ 1    0 

Ounmoo  bonee  of  all  eort^  Ueaisbed  and  unbleachad,^..^....*.^...*^..... IVee. 


Anchoriee  and  eardines,  per  pound,^ ^ -.. 3    0 

Antimony, red  lulphate  of, .«......^....- -....» 4    0 

Oapeia,.. ....„ ^ •  50 

Oardamon  seeda  and  grains  of  iWadiae,. ^ ^.. 5    0 

Carmine,  per  pound, ^ ., 2    0 

Qoihs  of  particular  ftbric,  and  cloths  mixed  with  cotton, „ 0  St 

dochs  employed  in  oil-mills...... «. ^ ^....^.... 0  91 

CloTesH.^.....^ - — .^ •. 7  50 

Geehineal,. «.....*....^ ^....^ 8    0 

Cocoa,  in  bean  and  in  huak,  per  poad«. ^ 3    0 

Cofiee,.. « ^ 8  70 

Cinnamon  and  cinnamon  flower,  wild  cinnamooj  oloYes«  and  wild  honey,  per  pood,  5    0 

Coral,  manufactured, » ^ 0  50 

Crostaoeous  and  all  shell  fish,  per  pound, ^ ^ 6    0 

Cudbear, « ^ 1  50 

Fiih,  salted  or  prepared,  with  the  eaoeption  of  herrings^  anobovies,  and  sardines, 

per  pound, ^ , r»M.»».  2  50 

Gauzes  and  crapes, 10    0 

Indigo,  under  its  dlenominations  known  in  Russia,  per  poud,. 3  50 

Indigo  powder,  per  pond,. ^ • •. 5    0 

LaoM,  mtoUages  of  all  kinds,  per  poud,.^ .«....». ..•. f   0 

Lacker  dye, ...........^ 3  50 

Maccaroniof  all  kinds,  per  pond, 3    0 

Maoe,  per  povnd, ^ » 10    0 

Mushrooms,  pickled  or  unpiokled,.. ^ ^ 6  60 

Native  purified  mineral  alkali— phoephate  of  aoda,  per  poiid»...,..^.«.«^......««..*  0  30 

Nutmegs,  per  pound, » ..,.  9    0 

Ostrich  feathers  and  plumes  of  all  kinds  for  hats,  dyed  or  uadyed,  marabout  feathers, 

birds  of  Paradise,  and  others  of  the  same  kioid,  plumee  for  officers,  with  the  box,  10    0 

Fat^  of  all  kinds,  with  their  pans,  per  pound, 0  60 

Pearls,  manufactured,  composition,  glass,  metsl,  iris  root,  and  ear  pendants,  Slc^.  0  50 

Pepper,  EngUsh  and  Jamaica,  and  cubebs,. 3  50 

Platina,  wrought,  except  when  used  in  arts  or  manufactures,  an  ad  valorem  du^,.  0  35 

Pomatums  of  all  kinds,  per  pound,. S    0 

Pottery,  gilded,  silvered,  bordered,  painted,  or  in  bas-reUefr  of  dttbrent  colors,  and 

lofaUkin^ ^ ^ *. 9    0 


Ware  of  this  kind,  which  will  be  imported  to  part  of  1847,  dball  not  pay  moie 
than  6  silver  rouUee  per  pound. 

Pottery  and  Fayeaee,  while,  or  of  aiogle  eoloie,  without  gold,  or  sflver,  or  de%B, 
per  pood, « ^ 3  4^ 

Pottety-ware  of  this  kind,  whidi  will  be  imported  to  part  of  1847,  will  not  pay 
mere  dian  9  roubles  39}  silver  oppeeks  per  pond. 


4M  Commercial  Regidaihni. 

Quercitron  baiic,  per  pound, 0  95 

Rod  sandal  of  BraiU,  or  wood  of  Pernambuco,  Campeachy  wood,  or  blue  sandal, 
Japan,  or  Sapan  wood,  and  wood  of  the  same  kind,  under  varioua  other  names, 

in  blocks  or  chips,  per  berkorltz, 0  80 

The  same  in  dust, 3  50 

Rocon,  per  pound, « 0  75 

Safiron,  per  pound « - 0  40 

Sai!h)n,  bastard,  per  poud, 0  75 

Bago,  per  pound, « 1  50 

Silks,  entoiio^ea, « 19    0 

Soda,  carbonate  of,  crystallized,  per  poud, 0  30 

Soy,  and  other  siniilar  preparations,  in  bottles,.... 0  30 

Vanilla,  per  pound, - , 0  35 

Verdigris,  per  poud, 8    0 

Extracts  of  different  woods  for  dyeing,  per  poad, 3  50 

Woollen  fabrics  of  different  kinds,  per  pound, * 3  80 

Yellow  sandal,  sumac,  fustic,  and  other  woods  of  yellow  dye,  not  otherwise  named, 

in  blocks  and  chips, »'*••  0  80 

The  same  in  dust, 3  50 

DUT7  FREE. 

Marble  and  bronze  antiquities,  of  all  sizes. 

Ornamental  marbles  of  all  cdors,  such  as  chimney-pieces,  Tases,  lamps,  monuments  of 

all  kinds,  when  they  are  works  of  art,  and  have  ornaments  seulptnied  upon  them,  or 

fastened  upon  them  in  bronze. 
Fbtina,  in  all  its  forms. 
Fiatina  vases  and  instruments  of  platinum  used  in  workshops.    The  exportaticHi  of  pla« 

tinum,  in  all  its  forms,  is  duty  free  through  all  the  custom^ionses  of  the  empire. 
Sculptured  otgects  of  all  kinds,  in  ivory,  wood,  or  metal,  and  works  of  art  in  baked  clay. 
WoriLS  in  sculpture  of  modem  artists,  such  as  statues,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  in  marble  or 

bronze,  with  their  pedestah^  if  the  latter  are  altogether  or  partially  sculptured. 

The  free  importation  of  all  those  objects  of  art  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
is  only  permitted  by  the  custom-house  of  St  Petersborgh.  In  cases  of  doubt  as  to 
Aether  the  articles  to  be  introduced  really  belong  to  the  category  of  works  of  art,  the 
decision  will  be  left  to  the  Academy  of  fine  Arts,  who,  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  invited 
to  assist  in  the  examination  of  the  said  objects. 

The  present  table  will  be  put  in  force  at  the  time  ci  its  reception  at  each  custom-house. 

Imported  merchandise  deposited  in  the  custom-houses  which  have  not  paid  the  duty 
on  the  day  of  the  reception  of  the  present  table,  will  be  released  on  the  payment  of  tfaa 
duties  above  mentioned. 

The  operation  of  the  present  table,  except  so  far  as  it  affects  platinum,  for  which  then 
is  a  special  proviso,  extends  to  all  the  customJiouses  and  benieri  where  the  tariff  of  the 
98th  of  November,  1841,  for  the  regulation  of  ^  commerce  of  the  empire  with  Eu- 
rope, is  in  force. 

SPANISH  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  COTTON. 

The  following  royal  ordonance,  modifying  the  import  duties  on  cotton,  has  just  been 
promulgated  by  the  Spanish  government: — 

Art.  1.  Cotton  from  foreign  ports  and  colonies,  which  are  not  places  of  production,  will 
continue  to  pay  the  present  duty. 

3.  Cotton  coming  direct  from  the  foreign  ports  where  it  is  produced,  will  pay  a  oa»- 
toms  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  the  valuation  ^  956  reals  the  quintal 

3.  If  a  vessel  arriving  at  the  Havana,  or  at  Puerto  Rico,  demand  the  depot  of  their 
cargo  without  discharging,  it  shall  be  granted,  on  paying  a  duty  of  1  per  oent,  and  ^ 
same  amount  on  leaving,  and  a  duty  of  3  per  oent  at  the  port  of  its  destination. 

4.  Cotton  cominc  from  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  of  Spanish  production,  will  ooatinae 
to  pay  the  present  duty. 

5.  The  preceding  provimons  only  relate  to  cotton  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms;  cotton 
in  foreign  vessela  will  continue  to  pay  the  duties  hitherto  levied. 
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CUW0U8  FACTS  IN  RELATION  TO  COLONIAL  CURRENCY. 

eoMriLED  FBOM  ADTHiirno  souscn  roE  tb  imcHAina^  WMnaiHi 

XA881.CHU8STT8. 

1659— BilTer  shillings,  sizpenoss,  tkrespencss,  ooijied  il  the  nis  of  rfz  ahiUiiigs  to  « 

heavy  piece  A  eight. 
1706 — The  courts  of  jacticature  ehanoered  rihrer  to  eight  shilUngs  per  oanoe,  in  estisfao- 

tion  of  debts,  being  nearly  at  the  rate  of  six  shiUioflB  to  a  light  piece  of  eight 
,  1739 — Province  Bills  worth  twenty-nine  shillings  to  the|sihrer  ounce. 
1690-1 — Fint  emission  of  Province  Bills,  to  pay  expeflses  of  the  ezpedltloa  to  Canada. 
1691— iriO,000  of  Province  Bills  cancelled  and  bamt 
1701— i69,000  of  Province  Bills  re-emitted. 

O-Bills  of  this  period  ware  called  *'  Old  Charter  Bilb,"  and  ware  at  the  rate  of 

six' shillings  to  a  heavy  piece  of  eight 
1709— New  emission  to  be  cancelled  by  taxes  in  two  years.    1704,  time  extended  two 

years;  1707,  three  years;  1709,  four  years;  1710,  five  years;  1711,  six  yean; 

1715,  seven  years ;  1791,  twelve  years ;  1799,  thirteen  years. 
1799 — Exchange  with  Great  Britain,  450  per  cent  advance,  or  five  and  a  half  New  Eng- 
land for  one  sterling. 

RHODl   ISLAND. 
1710— Ffaat  emission  of  Province  Mis  towards  defraying  expenses  of  expedition  agtimt 

Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
1715— Exchange  widi  Great  Britain,  65  per  oent 
1738— Exchange  with  (}reat  Britain,  400  per  cent  advance. 

CONIfBCnCUT. 
1709— Rfst  emisirfon  of  Colony  Bills. 

VXROXIOA. 
1680— Vahie  of  ailver  coin  altered  by  Lord  Culpepper,  to  dsftmnd  an  English  ngimant. 
1739 — Ounce  of  silver  worth  six  shillings  eightpenoe ;  ounce  of  gold  J65. 

NOSTH  CABOLINA. 
1739— X40,000  outstanding  upon  loan,  and  X19,500  upon  funds  of  taxes.    Exchangs  at 

10  North  Carolina  for  1  sterling ;  in  drawing  upon  London,  19  to  14  Tor  1 

sterling. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
1709 — First  emission  towards  defraying  expenses  of  expedition  against  St  Aogoitine. 
1711-«Emission  for  expedition  sgainst  North  Carolina  Indians. 
1715— Emission  for  expedition  aninst  Southern  Indians. 
1739— About  je950,000  outstanding.    Exchange  with  Great  Britain,  8  Sooth  Caroliaa 

for  1  sterling. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SUB-TREASURY  BILL 
The  following  is  an  official  copy  of  ^e  act  passed  at  die  last  session  of  Congrsas,  <*  to 
provide  for  the  collection,  safekeeping,  transfer,  and  disbonement  of  the  public  revt- 
nue."    It  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  August  5th,  1846. 

AN    (^^:T  TO   rOOVIIfg    tOS.    TTIK    HBITER    OROAJil^ATlOIf    OF    THE    TREAStm?,  AW&    FOR  THX 
COLLECTION,  fUFK£EKFt»a,  TBANSFEIt,  A?fl>  DISBI77WBMKNT  Of  TIIK  PtJBLTC  JtlVI.^"B, 

Wh^^reajSt  by  the  fourth  Bection  of  ilie  act  entitled  **  An  aiit  to  pMabliah  the  Tteaaury  De- 
pnrtm^nt/*  eppraved  September  tw**^#  seventeen  httndred  and  ti^jhty-niac,  it  who  nro* 
vided  that  il  Jkonid  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  j¥!c«i¥e  and  k^ep  the  moncyB  of  the 
United  Statea*  and  to  dlsburae  the  ean^  unon  warrant  a  dmwn  by  the  Sv^tvttity  of  the 
Treaanpr,  eountersigned  by  the  ComjW'olIcr,  and  recorded  by  the  Register,  and  not 
evMivbei  and  whereas  it  b  ftjniid  nfCeasary  to  make  furth'^r  provi^jonij  to  enable  the 
l^Niastinif  Ihe  better  to  tarry  into  etfect  the  intent  of  %kn  Baid  s^etion  in  relaUou  to  the 
nc«iving  &nd  dUbaming  Uie  moneyB  of  (he  United  Stateei 
VOL.  XV. — ^KO.  y,  W 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of  Bepresentativa  of  the  United  8taie$  ofJmeriea 
in  Conarea  assembled.  That  the  rooms  prepared  and  provitled  in  the  new  treasury  bn  jld^ 
ing  at  the  seat  of  government  for  the  use  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  his  assist' 
ants,  and  clerks,  and  occupied  by  them,  and  also  the  fire-proof  vaults  and  safes  erected  in 
said  rooms  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  possession  and  under  the  immedi' 
ate  control  of  said  Treasurer,  and  such  other  apartments  as  are  provided  for  in  this  act  as 
places  of  deposit  of  the  public  money,  are  hereby,  constituted  and  declared  to  be,  the 
treasury  of  thti  United  States.  A&d  all  moneys  paid  into  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  the 
draft  of  the  Treasurer,  drawn  agreeably  to  appropriations  made  by  law. 

6  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  branch  mint  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans^ 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  vaults  and  safes  thereof,  respectively  shall  be  places  of 
deposit  and  safekeeping  of  the  public  moneys  af  those  points,  respectively ;  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  said  mint  and  branch  mint^  respectively,  for  the  time  oeing,  shall  be  as- 
sistant treasurers  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  shall  have  the  custody  and  care  of 
all  public  moneys  deposited  withm  the  same,  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  required  to 
be  performed  by  them,  in  reference  to  the  receipt,  safekeeping,  transfer,  and  aisburse- 
ments  of  all  such  moneys,  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained. 

§  8.  And  be  it  further  enacied,  That  the  rooms  which  were  directed  to  be  prepared  and 
provided  within  the  custom-houses  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  Sute  ot  New  York, 
and  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  use  of  receivers  general 
of  public  moneys^  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection, safekeeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,'*  approved  July 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  assistant  treasurers  herein- 
after directed  to  be  appointed  at  those  places,  respectively  :  as  shall  be  also  the  fire-proof 
vaults  and  safes  prepared  and  provided  within  said  rooms  tor  the  keeping  of  public  mon- 
eys  collected  and  deposited  with  them,  resnectivelv  ;  and  the  assistant  treasurers,  from 
time  to  time  appointed  at  those  points,  shall  have  the  custody  and  care  of  the  said  rooms, 
vaults,  and  safes,  respectively,  and  of  all  the  public  moneys  deposited  within  the  same, 
and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  by  them,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
ceipt, safeKeeping,  transfer,  and  disbursements  of  all  such  moneys,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

$  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  offices,  with  suitable  and  convenient  rooms, 
which  were  difected  to  be  erected,  prepared,  and  provided  for  the  use  of  the  receivers 
feneral  of  public  money,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  at  the  city  of  Charleston,  in 
ttie  State  of  South  CaroOna,  and  at  the  city  of  St.,  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri^  under 
the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection,  safekeeping,  transfer,  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  revenue,^'  approved  July  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  assistant  treasurers  heremafter  directed  to  be  appointed  at  the  places 
above  named ;  as  shall  be  also  the  fire-proof  vaults  and  sales,  erected  within  the  said  oiP- 
fices  and  rooms,  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  money  collected  and  deposited  at  those  points, 
respectively  ;  the  said  assistant  treasurers,  from  time  to  time  appointed  at  those  places, 
■hall  have  the  custody  and  care  of  the  said  offices,  vaults,  and  safes,  erected,  preparedj 
and  provided  as  aforesaid,  and  of  all  the  public  moneys  deposited  within  the  same,  ana 
•hall  perform  all  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  by  them,  in  reference  to  the  receipt, 
eafe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  all  such  moneys,  according  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained. 

§  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Presklent  shall  nflniinnte,  and,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  app9int  four  officers,  tii  Ue  dfudniinuied  o^fiifftant  nva- 
sorers  of  the  United  States,  which  said  officers  shall  hild  tlitir  respt?ctive  offices  for  th« 
term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed  therefrom;  one  of  which  eimW  be  lot^itedat 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  one  other  of  which  shaU  be  beated  at 
the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Mass€u;husetts :  one  oth^^r  of  which  sb«U  be  located  at 
the  city  of  Charleston,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina :  iind  oae  other  at  Sv  Louis,  in  Ui« 
state  of  Missouri.  And  all  of  which  said  officers  shall  ^ve  bonds  lo  the  United  Stateai 
widi  sureties,  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  corj  rained,  fm  the  faithful  dischiiTie 
of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

§  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  treasurer  of 
the  mint  of  the  United  States,  the  treasurers,  and  those  acting  as  such,  of  the  variotts 
branch  mints,  all  collectors  of  the  customs,  all  surveyors  of  the  customs  acting  also  as 
coUectors,  all  assistant  treasurers,  all  receivers  of  public  monevs  at  the  severalland  of- 
fices, all  post-masters,  and  all  public  officers  of  whatsoever  cnaracter,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  to  keep  safely,  without  loaning,  using,  depositing  in  banks,  or  exchang- 
ing for  other  fiinds  than  as  allowed  by  this  act,  all  the  public  money  collected  by  them,  or 
otherwise,  at  any  time,  placed  in  their  possession  ana  custody,  till  the  same  is  ordered, 
by  the  proper  department  or  officer  of  the  government,  to  be  transferred  or  paid  out :  and 
when  such  orders  for  transfer  or  payment  are  received,  faithfully  and  prompt^  to  make 
the  same  as  directed,  cmd  to  do  and  perform  all  other  duties  as  fiscal  agente  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  may  be  imposed  by  this  or  any  other  acts  of  Congress,  or  by  any  regula- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department  made  in  conformity  to  law ;  and,  also,  to  do  ana  per- 
form all  acts  and  duties  required  by  law,  or  by  direction  of  any  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  g9vemment,  as  agents  for  paying  pensions,  or  tor  making  any  other  di»> 
barsements  which  either  of  the  iieads  of  those  departments  may  be  required  by  law  to 
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make,  and  whidi  are  of  a  chamcter  to  be  made  by  the  depositaries  hereby  constitiiCed, 
ooDsistentlv  with  the  other  official  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

§  7.  Ana  be  it  fwrthtr  enacted,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  treasurer  of 
tiie  mint  of  the  United  States^  the  treasurer  of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  and  aJl 
the  assistant  treasurers  herembefore  directed  to  be  appointed,  shall  resi>ectiTeIy  give 
bonds  to  the  United  States  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  for  such  amounts  as  shall  b«  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  and  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  renew,  strengthen,  and  increase  their  official  bonds,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasory  may  direct,  any  law  in  reference  to  any  of  the  official  bonds  of  any  of  the  said 
officers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

§  8.  And  be  it  fwrth^  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  reauire  from  the  sereral 
depositaries  hereby  constituted,  and  whose  official  bonds  are  not  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  to  execute  bonds,  new  and  suitable  in  their  terms,  to  meet  the  new  and  increased 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  respectively,  by  this  act,  and  with  sureties  and  in  sums  such 
as  shall  seem  reasonable  and  safe  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  and,  from  time  to 
time,  to  require  such  bonds  to  be  renewed  and  increased  in  amount,  and  strengthened  by 
new  sureties,  to  meet  any  increasing  responsibility  which  may  grow  out  of  accumula- 
tions of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  depositary,  or  out  of  any  other  duty  or  responsibility 
arising  under  this  or  any  other  law  ofConffress. 

§  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Theit  all  collectors  and  receivers  of  public  money,  of  every 
character  and  description,  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  shaU,  as  frequently  as  they 
may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Postmaster  General,  so  to  do, 
pay  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  at  the  treasury,  all  public  moneys  coHect- 

edfby  them,  or  in  their  hands :  '*^  '    "      '^      " " " ^     «^- 

within  the  cities  of  PI'    '  '  ^ 

over  to  the  treasurers  (  .. , , ^ 

moneys  collected  by  them,  or  in  their  hands ;  and  that  all  such  collectors  and  receivers  of 
public  moneys  within  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  St  Louis,  shall, 
upon  the  same  direction,  pay  over  to  the  assistant  treasurers  in  their  respective  cities,  at 
their  offices,  respectively  all  the  (lublic  moneys  collected  by  them,  or  in  their  hands,  to 
be  safely  kept  by  the  said  respective  depositories  until  otherwise  disposed  of  according 
to  law ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Secretary  and  Postmaster  General  respec- 
tively to  direct  such  payments  oy  the  said  collectors  and  receivers  at  all  the  said  places, ' 
at  least  as  often  as  once  in  each  week,  and  as  much  more  frequently,  in  all  cases,  as  they 
in  their  discretion  may  think  proper. 

§  10.  And  be  itfwrther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawfal  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  transfer  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  depositary  hereby  constituted,  to  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  there  safely  kept,  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and,  also,  to  transfer  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  depositary  constituted  by  this  act,  to  any  other  depositary  constituted 
by  the  same,  at  his  discretion,  and  as  the  safety  of  the  public  moneys^  ana  the  conve- 
mence  of  the  public  service  shall  seem  to  him  to  require :  which  authonty  to  transfer  the 
moneys  belonging  to  the  Post-Office  Department  is  also  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Post- 
master General,  so  far  as  its  exercise  by  him  may  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
existing  laws ;  and  every  depositary  constituted  by  this  aet  shall  keep  his  account  of  the 
money  paid  to  or  deposited  with  him,  belonging  to  the  Post-Office  Department,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  account  kept  by  him  of  other  public  moneys  so  paid  or  deposited. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  pa)rments  on  the  public  account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  depositaries,  as  he  may  thiiik  moat 
conducive  to  the  public  interests,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  creditors,  or  both. 
And  each  depositary  so  drawn  upon  shall  make  returns  to  the  Treasury  and  Post-Office 
Departments  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  by  him.  at  such  times  and  in  such  form  as 
shall  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Postmaster  General. 

§  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  to  cause  examinations  to  be  made  of  the  books,  accounts,  and  money 
on  hand,  of  the  sereral  depositaries  constituted  by  this  act ;  and  for  that  purpose  to 
appoint  special  agents,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  such  compensation,  not  exceeding 
SIX  dollars  per  day  and  travelling  expenses,  as  he  may  think  reasonable,  to  be  fixed  ana 
declared  at  the  time  of  each  appointment.  The  agents  selected  to  make  these  examina- 
tions shall  be  instructed  to  examine  as  well  the  books,  accounts,  and  returns  of  the  officer, 
as  the  money  on  hand,  and  the  manner  of  its  being  kept,  to  the  end  that  uniformity  and 
accuracy  in  the  accounts,  as  well  as  safety  to  the  public  moneys,  may  be  secured  thereby. 

§  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  addition  to  the  examinations  provided  for  in  the 
last  preceding  section,  and  as  a  further  guard  over  the  public  moneys,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  navaiofficer  and  surveyor,  as  a  check  upon  the  assistant  treasurer^r  the  collector 
of  the  customs,  of  their  respective  districts ;  of  each  register  of  a  land  office,  as  a  check 
upon  the  receiver  of  his  land  office^  and  of  the  director  and  superintendent  of  each  mint 
and  branch  mint,  when  separate  offices,  as  a  check  upon  the  treasurers,  respectively,  of 
the  said  mints,  or  the  persons  acting  as  such,  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  of  the  year,  and 
as  much  more  frequently  as  they  shall  be  directed  by  the  Secretanr  of  the  Treasury  to  do 
BO,  to  examine  the  books,  accounts,  returns,  and  money  on  hand,  of  the  -assistant  trea- 
surers, collectors,  receivers  of  land  offices,  treasurers  of  the  mint  and  each  branch  mint, 
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tad  pcnens  aeting  m  sitdi,  and  to  make  a  full,  accuimte  and  faithfbl  return  to  the  Tm- 
•Qiy  department  of  their  condition. 

§  18.  Ami  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  officers,  respeetivehr,  whose  duty  it  if 
made,  by  this  act,  to  receive,  keep,  and  disburse  the  pubhc  moneys,  as  the  fiscal  a^ts  « 
the  govemroent,  may  be  allowed  any  necessary  additional  expenses  for  clerks,  fi^^-prtMl 
chests,  or  Taults,  or  other  necessary  expenses  of  safekeeping,  transferring  and  disbnntBg 
said  moneys ;  all  soch  expenses  of  every  character  to  be  first  expressly  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  directions  upon  all  the  above  subjects,  by  way  of  ren- 
lation  and  otherwise,  so  far  as  authorized  by  law,  are  to  be  strictly  followed  oy  aH  ue 
■aid  officers :  Pr<maed,Thtit  the  whole  number  of  clerics  to  be  appointed  by  virtue  of  thif 
section  of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  ten :  and  that  the  aggregate  compensations  of  the 
whole  number  shall  not  exceed  sixteen  tnousand  dollars,  nor  shall  the  compensation  « 
any  one  clerk  so  appointed  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

$  14.  And  be  itfiirther  enacted,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  his  disere- 
tion,  transfer  the  balances  remaining  with  any  of  the  present  depositaries,  to  any  other 
of  the  present  depositaries,  as  he  may  deem  the  safety  of  the  pubhc  money  or  the  pnbhc 
coavemence  may  require :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  diaU  be  so  constroed  at 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  the  balances  remaining  with  any  of 
the  present  depositaries,  to  the  depositaries  constituted  by  this  act,  before  the  first  day  of 
January  next  And  jirovided  that,  for  the  puri>oee  of^  pevments  on  public  aeeonnt,  out  of 
balances  remaining  with  the  present  depositaries,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  to  draw  upon  any  of  tne  said  deposiuriss  as  he  may  think  most  coi- 
dttcive  to  the  pubhc  interests,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  creoitorB,  or  both.  , 

6 16.  And  be  itfwrther  enacted.  That  aU  marshals,  district  attorneys,  and  others  haripg 
public  money  to  pay  to  the  United  States;  and  all  patentees  wishing  to  make  payment  for 
patents  to  be  issued,  may  pay  all  such  moneys  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  ts 
the  treasurer  of  either  of  the  mints  in  Philadelphia  or  New  Orleans,  to  either  of  the  ooer 
assistant  treasurers,  ois  to  such  other  depositary  constituted  by  this  act  as  shall  be  deo^ 
sated  by  the  Secretary  c€the  Treasury  m  other  parts  of  the  United  States  to  receive  such 
payments,  and  give  receipts  or  certificates  of  deposit  therefor. 

§  16.  And  be  tt  further  enacted.  That  all  officers  and  other  persons  charged  by  this  set, 
or  any  other  act,  with  the  safekeeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  inoiwy>» 
other  than  those  connected  with  the  Post-Office  Department,  are  hereby  required  to  keep 
an  accurate  entry  of  each  sum  received,  and  of  each  payment  or  transfer,  and  that  if  any 
one  of  the  said  officers,  or  of  those  connected  with  the  Poet-Offioe  Department,  shall  co^ 
vert  to  his  own  use,  in  any  way  whatever,  or  shall  use,  by  way  of  investment  in  any  kind 
of  property  or  merchandise,  or  shall  loan,  with  or  without  intereeti  or  shall  deposit  id 
any  bank,  or  shall  exchange  for  other  fonds  excefyt  as  allowed  by  this  act,  any  portion  a 
tibie  public  moneys  entrusted  to  him  for  safekeeping,  disbursement,  transfer,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  every  such  act  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  an  embezzlenient  of  so 
much  of  the  said  moneys,  as  shall  be  thus  taken,  converted,  invested,  used,  loaned,  depo- 
sited, or  exchanged,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  felony ;  and  any  failure  to  pay  ovtr 
or  to  produce  the  public  moneys  entrusted  to  such  person,  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  embezzlement ;  and  if  any  ofiicer  charged  with  the  disborae* 
ment  of  public  moneys  shall  accept  or  receive,  or  transmit  to  the  Tmsury  Department  to 
be  allowed  in  his  favor,  any  receipt  or  voucher  from  a  creditor  of  the  United  Stat^  witii- 
out  having  paid  to  such  creditor,  in  such  funds  as  the  said  officer  may  have  received  tor 
disbursement  or  such  other  funds  as  he  may  be  authorized  by  this  act  to  take  ui  ez* 
change,  the  full  amount  specified  in  such  receipt  or  voucher,  every  such  act  shall  oe 
daemeo  to  be  a  conversion  by  such  officer  to  his  own  use  of  the  amount  specified  in  sacD 
rtceipt  or  voucher;  and  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  advising 
or  participating  in  such  act,  being  convicted  thereof  before  any  court  of  the  United  Statea 
0^ competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
SIX  months  nor  more  than  ten  years,  and  to  a  fine  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  money  ^ 
bezzled.  And  upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  against  any  person  for  embezzling  P^'^i 
money,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  ahall  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the  purpose  oi 
showing  a  balance  against  such  person,  to  produce  a  transcript  from  the  books  and  pro* 
oeedings  of  the  treasury,  as  required  in  civil  cases,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  en^ 
titkd,  '''An  act  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  between  tat 
United  States  and  receivers  of  public  money,"  approved  March  third,  one  thousand  sevet 
hundred  and  ninety^'Seven ;  and  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  am 
to  all  persons  charged  with  the  safe-keeping,  transfer,  or  disbursement  o(  the  pan"*! 
money^  whelber  such  persons  be  indicted  as  receivers  or  depositaries  of  the  same;  ana 
the,  refusal  of  such  person,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  to  pay  any  draf^order,  or  ^^^^^ 
which  may  be  drawn  upon  him  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  ag 
public  money  in  hb  hands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  no  matter  in  what  capacity  tne 
same  may  have  been  received  or  may  be  held,  or  to  transfer  or  disburse  any  such  ^^l 
promptly,  upon  the  legal  requirement  of  any  authorized  officer  of  the  United  State^wiau 
be  deemed  and  taken,  upcm  the  trial  of  any  indictment  against  such  person  for  embetfi^ 
i^nt,  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  embezzlement.  ^.     .^ 

§  17.  And  be  ttfnrther  enacted,  That  until  the  r«K>in9,  offices,  vaults,  and  safes,  direg? 
by  the  first  four  sections  of  this  act  to  be  constructed  and  i»epand  for  the  use  ofthe^r^ 
Mirsr  of  the  United  States,  the  treasurers  of  the  mints  at  Pluladelphia  uul  Kew  Orieaasi 


Jomnud  of  BaMng^  Currmeif^  mid  Fmrn^ee.  Ml 

■ad  the  awiftant  treacurera  at  New  YoiIk.  Boston,  Charieaton,  and  St  Loma,  can  be  oo»- 
acmcted  and  prepared  ibr  use,  it  shall  be  the  duty  oi  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Treaaonr  to  pro^ 
cure  suitable  rooms  for  offices  for  those  officers  at  their  respective  locations,  ana  to  con- 
tract for  such  use  of  vaults  and  safes  as  may  be  required  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  public 
moneys  in  the  chaife  and  custody  of  those  officers,  respectively ;  the  expense  to  be  paid 
by  the  United  Sutes. 

And  whereas,  by  the  thirtieth  section  of  the  aot  entitled  '*  An  act  to  regulate  the  colleo- 
tion  of  duties  imposed  by  kw  on  the  tonnase  of  ships  or  vessels,  and  on  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandises  imported  into  the  United;  States,*'  approved  July  thirty-one,  seveifr> 
teen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  it  was  provided,  that  all,  fees  and  dues  collected  by  virtme 
of  that  act  should  m  receiv^  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only  r  and  whereas  also,  by  the 
fifth  section  of  the  aot,  approved  May  ten,  eighteen  hundred,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  amend 
the  aot  entitled  *  An  act  providing  for  the  sue  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the 
territonr  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  above  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river,*''  it  was  pro* 
vided  that  payment  for  the  said  lands  shall  be  made  bv  all  purchasers  m  specie^  or  iM 
evidences  of  the  public  debt;  and  whereas  experience  has  proved  that  said  provisions 
ought  to  be  revived  and  enforced,  according  to  the  true  and  wise  intent  of  the  constit1^ 
tion  of  the  United  States— 

§  18.,  And  be  Ufttrther  enacted.  That,  on  the  first  dav  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thon- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  thereafter,  all  duties,  taxes,  sales  of  public  landc 
debts,  and  sums  of  money  accruing  or  becoming  due  to  the  United  States,  and  also  a8 
sums  due  for  postages,  or  otherwise,  to  the  General  Post-Office  Department,  shall  be  paid 
in  gold  and  silver  coin  only,  or  in  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  pmted 
Statea:  Propided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  publish,  monthly,  in  two 
newspapers  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  amount  of  specie  at  the  several  pUces  of  depo- 
sit, the  amount  of  treasury  notes  or  drafts  issued,  and  the  amount  outstanding  on  the 
last  day  of  each  month. 

§  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hUB* 
dred  and  forty-seven,  and  thereafter,  every  officer  or  agent  engaged  in  making  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  General  Post-Omce,  shall  mdie  all  pay- 
ments in  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  in  treasury  notes,  ifjthe  creditor  agree  to  receive  said 
notes  in  p  '  >.         .        « 

evade,  or  i 

the  Secretary  <     w  -      -   .       .  

States,  with  the  facts  of  such  nedect,  evasion,  or  violation ;  and  also  to  Congress  if  in 
session ;  and  if  not  in  session,  at  tne  commencement  of  its  session  next  after  the  violation 
takes  place. 

§  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  exchange  of  funds  shall  be  made  btr  any  di9> 
bursing  officers  or  agents  of  the  government,  of  any  grade  or  denomination  whatsMver. 
or  connected  with  any  branch  of  the  public  service,  other  than  an  exchange  for  gold  and 
silver :  and  every  such  disbursing  officer,  when  the  means  for  his  disbursements  are  fnr- 
nishedtohimingoldandi''         «-  »•  —  l   «-•  -—  -l  r     •  i.   3 

when  those  means  are  fun 

at  their  place  of  payment, ^.        .^     ^  ..-,  - 

payment  in  the  money  so  received  for  the  drafts  furnished,  unless,  in  either  case,  he  can 
exchange  the  means  in  his  bands  for  gold  and  silver  at  par.  And  it  shall  be,  and  is  neret^y, 
made  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  department  immediately  to  suspend  from  duty  any  dis- 
bursing ofRcer  who  shall  violate  thf  *  ' ''*"' '"""  — J  ^— L— :-»- .^L. 

name  of  the  officer  or  agent  to  the  ] 

circumstances  accompanying  the  sa , „ ^, 

to  the  end  that  such  officer  or  agent  may  be  promptly  removed  from  office,  or  restored  to 
his  trust  and  the  performance  of  his  duties,  as  to  the  President  may  seem  just  and  proper  > 
Provided,  however.  That  those  disbursing  officers  having  at  present,  credits  in  the  bank% 
shall,  until  the  first  day  of  January  next,  be  allowed  to  check  on  the  same,  allowing  the 
public  creditors  to  receive  their  pay  from  the  banks,  either  in  specie  or  bank  notes. 

5  21.  And  be  itfwrdwr  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
t#  issue  and  publish  regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy  presenutionofall  government  drafts 
for  payment  at  the  place  niiere  payable,  and  to  prescribe  the  time,  according  to  the  difo»> 
sat  distances  of  the  depositaries  from  the  seat  of  government,  within  which  all  drafts  u^n 
thera,  respectively,  shall  be  presented  for  payment ;  and,  in  default  of  such  presentation, 
todirectany  other  mode  ana  place  of  payment  which  be  may  deem  proper;  but,  in  ail 
these  regulations  and  directions,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  to 
guard,  as  far  as  may  be,  against  those  drafts  being  used  or  thrown  into  circuktion  as  a 
paper  currency,  or  medium  of  exchange.  And  no  offic3r  of  the  United  States  shall,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  sell  or  dispose  to  any  uerson  or  persons,  or  corporations,  whatso- 
ever, for  a  premium,  any  treasury  note,  draft,  warrant,  or  other  public  security,  not  his 
private  property^  or  sell  or  dispose  of  the  avails  or  proceeds  of  such  note,  draft,^  warrant 
or  security  in  his  hands  for  disbursement,  without  making  return  of  such  premium,  and 
accounting  therefor  by  charging  the  same  in  his  accounts  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States ;  and  any  officer  violating  this  section  shall  be. forthwith  dismissed  from  office. 

§  22.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  assistant  treasurers  directed  by  this  act  to  be 
appointed,  shall  receive,  respectively,  the  following  salaries  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarteiw 
yeariy  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States^  to  wit }  the  assistant  treasurer  at  New  York 


h  disbursing  omcer,  when  tne  means  tor  nis  aisoursements  are  tur- 
and  silver,  shall  make  his  pavments  in  the  money  so  furnished ;  or 
i  famished  to  him  in  drafts,  snail  cause  those  drafts  to  be  presented 
ent,  and  properiy  paid  according  to  the  law ;  and  shall  make  hia 


an  Siathtiesaf  Pop^d0tkm. 

■baO  be  nid  •  Mkry  ot'  four  tbonsand  doUare  per  mminn ;  the  asaistant  ffcaaurei  at  Bo9- 
Um  ahall  be  paid  a  aalary  of  two  thoasand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  the  afisiaCaiyc 
treaaorer  at  Charleston  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  doltars  ■per 
annum :  the  asaiatant  treasurer  at  St.  Louis  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  doUan  per  annum  ;  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  ahall,  in  addition 
to  his  present  salary*  receive  five  hundred  dollars  annually,  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  this  act ;  the  treasurer  of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans  shall  also 
receive  five  hundred  dollars  aunually,  ibr  the  additional  duties  created  by  this  act ;  and 
these  salaries,  respectively,  shall  be  in  fuU  for  the  services  of  the  respective  officers^  nor 
riiall  either  or  them  be  permitted  to  charge  or  receive  any  commission,  pay  or  perquisite, 
for  any  official  service,  of  anj  character  or  description  whatsoever ;  and  the  making  .of 
any  such  charge,  or  the  receipt  of  any  such  compensation,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanor, for  wnich  the  officer  convicted  thereof,  before  any  court  of  the  United  States 
•f  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  subject  to  punishment  by  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whicn  the  ofienc«  shall  be  tried. 

5  a.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  such  re- 

Ciirs  or  additions  as  may  be  necessary  to  put  in  good  condition  for  use,  with  as  little  de- 
y  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  pulMic  interests,  the  offices^  rooms,  vaults,  and  safes 
l^rein  mentioned^  and  in  the  purchase  of  any  necessary  additional  fuiiiiture  and  fixtureaL 
m  the  purchase  ot  necessary  books  and  stationery,  and  in  defraying  any  other  incidental 
expenses  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  eflect. 

j^.  And  be  it  fitrttur  enacted.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  whi<^  come  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  acL  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
Apfbovxd,  August  6th,  1846. 
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PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TABULAB  VIBW  OF  THE  PROGRESSfTB  POPULATION  OF  THE  VlflTED  STATES,  FEOM  THE  GEIfiOrAI. 
CEKSIM  OF  1790  UMTIL  1901,  BT  VHf.  DAEEY,  AITIBOll  OF  A  *^  TJRrVXESAL  »AZBTTXEI.*'* 

The  first  idea  of  constructing  such  a  table,  was  suggested  by  the  results  of  a  proceM 
vndertaken  from  mere  curiosity.  That  process  was  performed  by  taking  the  sum  of  the 
first  oensui  of  1790,  and  aHowing  an  increment  of  3  per  cent  aimually ;  thus,  3,929,827» 
in  ten  consecutive  operations  on  the  principle  assumed,  gave,  for  1800,  5,381,468,  which 
difiiared  ozdv  29,457  in  deficit  from  the  actual  returns  by  the  census  of  the  hitter  year.  I 
dien  carried  on  the  process  up  to  1840,  and  found  as  shown  by  the  8ut>joined  table.  Tlie 
thought  was  then  excited  to  construct  a  centennial  table. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  person  moderately  .acquainted  with  the  subject,  that,  in  svcfa 
m  case,  no  rule  can  be  made  absolute ;  nor  is  it  of  primary  importance  that  positive  ac- 
coracy  as  to  numbers  should,  were  it  practicable,  be  obtairled.  The  very  remarkable  fact 
developed  by  the  middle  column  must  excite  surprise  in  the  first  exhibition,  but  must  also 
■ecore  confidence  in  the  general  results.  This  column  is  based  entirely  on  the  original 
■am  of  3,9^,827,  without  any  regard  to  the  intermediate  decennial  enumerations. 

The  fint,  or  left  hand  column,  contains  the  decennial  returns  by  the  census,  wi^  ths 
latios  cf  increase  during  the  terms,  up  to  1840.  The  mean  ratio  during  the  fiAy  years, 
from  1790  to  1840,  inclusive,  comes  out  to  a  very  near  firactioo,  4.342.  This  ratio  was 
then  used  to  deduce  the  decennial  numbers  through  the  subsequent  half  century. 

Even  well-informed  persons,  but  who  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  the  snlgeot, 
may  be  excusably  starded  when  they  read  the  future  increase  and  enormous  msss  c£ 
population  stated  opposite  the  year  1901,  at  the  foot  of  either  column.  The  tables,  how- 
ever, contain  internal  evidence  of  accuracy  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  can  admit,  and 
especially  by  showing  that,  in  the  previous  half  century  to  1840,  the  population. had  mora 
than  quadrupled.  Further,  that  the  so  established  increase  wss  made  under  difficuhiea, 
•ome  of  which  are  removed,  and  all  lessened  in  their  deteriorating  eflfects ;  whilst,  on  the 
oAer  side,  fadlities  of  transportation  by  land  and  water,  by  steam,  roads,  and  o^er  im- 
proved means,  are  multiplied  and  multiplying  beyond  all  human  anticipation.  The  ooce 
terrible  danger  of  savage  warfare  is  now  only  matter  of  history.  In  brief,  the  elements 
of  civilized  life  are  indefinitely  increased  in  number  and  power. 

*  As  originally  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer. 
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Taan. 

1790, 
1791, 
1799, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798. 
1799, 
1800, 
1801, 
1803, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1806, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1813, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1830, 
1831, 
1833, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1886, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1830, 
1831, 
1833, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1843, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 


ByCeBMU 

Tables. 
3,939,837 


Ra.  of  de. 
ceiL  incr., 
1.35. 


5,305,935 


lUuofiii., 
1.36. 


Ra.ofiD., 
1.33. 


9,638,131 


13,856,407 


Ra.  of  in., 
1.33. 


17,063,353 


By  EB  uuiual 
IwremeiiC 
or3  pr.  et 

4,'647i79i 

4,169,153 

4,394,335 

4,433,151 

4,455.844 

4,693,518 

4,853,393 

4,9784»1 

5,137.639 

5,381,468 

5.439.913 

5,603.199 

5,771,303 

5,944,441 

6,133,773 

6,306.453 

6,495,644 

6,690,513 

6.891,338 

7,095,964 

7,308,898 

7,538,107 

7,753.950 

7,986,568 

8,336,163 

8,473.947 

8,736,044 

8.987,835 

9,357.459 

9,535.183 

9,830,337 

10.114,844 

10,418.389 

10,730,837 

11,053,763 

11,384,344 

11,735,874 

13.077,650 

13.437.979 

13.811,118 

13,195,451 

13,591,313 

13,999,053 

14,419,330 

14,851,593 

15,397,140 

15,756,053 

16,338,733 

16,715,575 

17,317,706 

17,7344137 

18.366,363 

18,814,349 

19.378,685 

19,959,053 


Aatt.  tB- 
ereoient. 
117394 
131.431 
135,073 
138,836 
133,693 
136,694 
140,775 
144,998 
149,348 
153,839 
158,444 
163.197 
168,193 
173,139 
178,333 
183,689 
189,192 
194,869 
300,715 
304,736 
313.869 
819,365 
335,845 
333.618 
839,567 
346,784 
354,156 
861,781 
369,634 
377,733 
385.055 
394.607 
303,345 
313,548 
331,935 
331,583 
341.530 
351,776 
363,339 
373,139 
384,333 
395.863 
407,739 
419.171 
433,570 
445.547 
458,913 
473,680 
486.863 
501,468 
516,531 
533,036 
547,986 
564,436 
581,358 
598,777 


Teafs. 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1853, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1863, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868r 


By  aa  mnumi 
By  Oeami  iacremeatofS 
re«at 


23,036,694 


31,596,563 


1870, 
1871, 
1872. 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877, 
1878, 
1879, 
1880, 
1881, 
1883, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1893, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 


41,839,588 


55,822,519 


73,977,990 


21,174,557 
21,809,792 
22,464.084 
23,138.004 
23.833,144 
34,547,107 
25,283,520 
26.042,025 
26,8234^85 
27,637,983 
38,456,833 
89,310,526 
30,189,841 
31,095,535 
32,028,400 
32,989,252 
33,978,928 
34,998335 
35,038,331 
36,089,377 
87,170,958 
38,386,086 

4X09  h3d5 

►11,3:^4. iiS4 
■15>7 15,^35 
47,087  J  )52 
4e.4!19,R63 

52^r>E*n^}^hO 

r^i.-    ■-J 

57,911,130 
59,648,463 
61,447,916 
634291,353 
65,190,192 
67,145,917 
69,1604^4 
71,235,122 
73,382,185 
75.573,639 
77340,848 
80,176,063 
82,581,344 
85,058,784 
87,610,547 
90,228363 
92,935,728 
95,733,799 
98,595,513 
101,553,377 


Amival 
incivm't. 
616,734 
635,335 
654,392 
673,930 
694,140 
714,963 
7:iG,413 
7S«,505 
781,260 
B04.Ga8 

853,704 
879,315 
905,094 
93^,H6S 

I,0iMG7 
1,039,946 
1,05 1  a  46 

i,oy!2,«ai 
la  1*^428 
1(14^,583 
1,1^:^040 
l»i>ie,531 
],1>5S,057 
l,2&2,739 
1,331,521 
l/*7 1,467 
1,412,611 
1,451,989 
1.49B,639 
K5 13,598 
l,5S9,flOG 
1,637,604 
l.H^C.731 
1,737,333 
1,799,153 
1,^^13,437 
l,tl9SJ39 
1,!»55,725 
2,014,377 
3,074,838 
3,147,053 
8,191464 
34267,d0d 
3,335,)»i5 
8,4054981 
8,477/140 
3,5&1,768 
3,61831« 
3,706365 
8,788,071 
8371,718 
8357,865 


We  have  in  the  preceding  table  an  approximative  view  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  through  110  years.  The  accuracy  of  the  census  of  1840  has  been  severely,  and 
in  some  respects  justly  criticised ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  aggregate  number  of  persons,  there 
la  strong  evidence  to  sustain  the  general  results.    I  may  repeat  that,  hi  deducing  ^ 


Mi  gmmaef 


Bumben  under  die  bead,  **hyanmHmui  inenmemt  pf  S par  ceni^**  i^  proems  was  eon- 
tinued  througfaoot  on  the  original  bans.  The  ooinddencee  ahown  by  the  two  cohmoa 
coold  not  haTO  ariaen,  except  from  correaponding  aeeuracy  in  taking  and  raaorting  the 
nateriaL 

Here  nnmbeis,  howerer,  tiiougfa  the  moat  materialt  ia  only  one  of  the  oonaideratiaQi 
which  claim  our  attention.  The  epread  and  location  of  the  people  demand  the  moat 
attentive  inqniiy.  We  may,  in  returning  to  1790,  inquire  where  did  then  p(^olatiaB 
«zi8t  7  In  answer,  it  may  be  obaerved,  that,  with  not  an  exception  of  one-tenth,  the  main 
nine  of  ttie  Appalachian  mountains  bounded  in  1790  the  resident  population  towanh 
the  interior  of  the  continent  It  ia  safe,  therefore,  to  assume  the  Adantic  slope,  with  an 
anea  of  300,000  square  miles,  and  a  distributive  population  of  about  13  to  the  8q;ttare  mile, 
as  the  apace  and  number  of  people  on  it  when  the  first  census  waa  taken. 

Before  1790,  scattering  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  fountains  of  interior  rivets ; 
but,  during  the  decennial  period  from  1790  to  1800,  those  settlements  greatly  increased, 
and  expanded  into  the  interior  basin ;  and  it  may  be  premised  that,  for  reasona  too  obviooi 
to  spedfy,  Louisiana  and  Florida  oome  into  our  general  view.  By  the  oensna  of  1800^ 
the  sulgoined  sections  had  a  population  of-^ 

Kentucky, ..peiaona  930,556 

Tenneaaee,. «...„ 105,608 

Ohio, _. ^ „..  45,365 

Indianat. %... « 4^5 

Mississippi* i .,  „ 8.830 

To  which  add,  by  auppoaition,  for  Western  New  York,  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, Westeni  Yiiginia,  Biidiigan,  Florida,  and  Louisiana......... •  100,000 

Total, , 484,787 

This  amount  for  the  aggregate  population  of  the  United  States  on  the  central  beam 
may  radier  excite  suspicion  of  excess  than  the  contrary.  The  space  embraced  by  the 
extremea  of  settlement  amounted  to  about  360,000  square  miles,  or  not  14  petaons  to  10 
square  miles.  At  the  same  epoch,  New  Orieans,  with  perhaps  5,000  inhafahants,  vraa  ti» 
only  city  deserving  the  title.  But  the  great  central  valley  was  reached,  and  in  the  next 
ten  years  great  was  the  change.  In  1810,  excluding  that  of  the  western  parts  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Yirginia,  tlie  interior  population,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  that 
year,  stood  aa  follows : — 

lahablntBtt.      0a.  ■•. 
Arkansas, 55,000 


Kentucky,. 406,511  39,000 

Tenneseee, S81,737  40,000 

Ohio, „ 230.760  39,000 

Indiana, 34,590  36,000 

IlUnois, 12,288  59,000 

Missouri, 20,845  60,000 

Michigan,... 4,762  54,000 


Mississippi, 40,350        45,000 

Louisiana^ 76,556        48,000 

Alabama, «. 51,000 


AmounV...     1,098,319      526,000 


These  elements  yield  a  distributive  population  of  a  very  small  faction  over  two  to  die 
square  mile.  On  the  much  most  densely  populated  sections,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Ohio,  with  a  combined  area  of  118,000  square  milea,  the  aggregate  population  expreaeed 
in  round  numbers  of  917,000,  the  distributive  population  did  not  reach  eight  to  the 
square  mile. 

By  the  census  returns  of  1820,  the  entire  surfiM^  designated  in  the  latter  table  waarep> 
reeented  to  possess  a  distributive  population  of  about  four  to  the  square  mile,  or  an  ag- 
gregate of  2,217,464 ;  the  population  having  rather  more  than  doubled  in  the  decennial 
pei^  from  1810  to  1820. 

In  1830,  on  the  same  surfsce  as  above,  the  cenana  reported  an  aggregate  of  3,672,569; 
Ae  ratio  of  increase  from  1820  to  1830  being  about  1  7-lOths :  and,  tfaeugii  die  interior 
population  had  ao  rapidly  increased,  still  die  distribution  fell  short  of  seven  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  fifdi  oeoens  (of  1840)  w|^  except  that  of  1790,  (he  most  important  yet  taken*  as 
half  a  century  was  embraced  by  the  extremes,  snd  an  aggregate  of  5,302,918  inhabitants 
was  reported  by  the  last  enumeration ;  and  yet  only  a  small  fraetioa  over  ten  to  die  square 
mile.  When  we  behold  a  wilderness  changed  in  so  few  years  from  a  howling  waste  to 
die  prosperous  aspect  presented  in  1840,  we  are  inspired  with  pleasing  wonder ;  and  ye^ 
when  we  reflect,  our  conviction  roust  be  involuntary  that  population  has  onlv  taken  itt 
aieps  of  infancy,  as  die  density  was  not  then  equal  to  one-aixth  of  some  of  the  Atlantic 
•actions  of  inferior  aoiL 


It  maar  tim  h9  oulM  to  mM  tiMt  llie  oonMiied  r^iioB  nndar  immedkte  r«tSew  does 
not  include  all  of  <*  ^  western  oonntiV*  embraced  by  the  census  of'  1B40.  Every  prin- 
ciple Bppficable  to  the  sections  nam«i  mlies  also  to  the  western  parts  of  New  Yorkf 
PennsyiTania,  tnd  Viiginia,  on  which  we  find  recorded  on  the  census  tables  of  1840— 

Western  New  York,. 1,683,068 

"        Penn83dvsiii», ^ *....„ ^....^ , *....^..  815,389 

"        TvcgWM, « 147,514 

Amomit,^ «,....       8,645371 

Add 5,309,»18 

Total,  1840,  OD  «•  western  country," 7,948,780 

Tboss  parts  of  New  York,  PsMsylfaaia,  and  Virginia,  if  eomhinad,  embrase  a  lei^ 
from  nortbeast  to  ssuthwest  of  700  miles,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  at  least  100  roile»-*- 
area,  70,000  square  miles ;  which,  if  added  to  536,000,  yields  an  entire  superficies  of 
596J0OO,  or,  for  all  general  purposes,  we  may  say  600,000  square  miles,  and  in  like  maii- 
Ber  assume  8,000«000  of  inhabitants ;  not  yielding  a  distributive  population  of  14  to  tfaa 
square  mile. 

Without  attempting  to  oompare  "  the  great  West,"  or  rather  the  pait  of  it  under  rsvieWy 
to  the  most  dense  part  of  the  Atlantic  border,  let  us  see  what  would  be  its  aggregate  pop* 
nladon  if  equal  to  that  of  Pennsylvania  in  1840.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  snperfidee  ef 
about  47,000  square  miles,  had  in  1840  within  a  fraction  of  1,174,000  inhabttaali— « 
l&e  proportion  on  600,000  square  ndles  would  approach  15)000,000^— an  amount  yielding 
only  35  to  the  square  mile« 

We  might  oontintte  these  comparative  views^  and  give  far  strengpr  illnstrationB  of  Ae 
sulgect:  but  we  pause,  and  will  dose  this  paper  with  the  following:— 

If  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  along  the  western  borders  of  Louisianat 
Aikansas,  and  Missouri,  and  from  the  nordiwestem  angle  of  the  latter,  up  Uie  Missouri 
river  to  the  Mandan  villages,  and  thence  due  north  to  latitude  49^,  the  space  lefl  between 
•ttoh  a  line  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  comprises  to  a  small  comparative  fraction  of  1,300,000 
square  miles.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Atlantic  slope  contains  300,000  squara 
miles,  which,  if  deducted  from  the  whole  extent,  as  above,  leaves  1.000,000  of  square 
miles  between  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  central  line  we  have  traced.    Thia 

Seat  central  region,  by  the  census  of  1840,  had  a  distributive  population  difibring  little 
)m  eiffht  to  the  square  mile. 
For  me  moment,  we  leave  reflections  and  anticipations  to  the  reader. 


REVENUE,  DEBTS,  AND  P0WH31  OF  EUROPEAN  NATIONS. 
In  England,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  38,000,000,  on  90,950  square  miles,  or  308 
per  square  mile ;  in  France,  the  population  is  34,700,000,  on  154,000  square  miles,  or  335 
per  square  mile ;  in  Austria,  there  are  37,500,000  inhabitants,  on  SM)4,000  square  miles, 
or  184  per  square  mile ;  in  Prussia,  the  population  is  15,500,000,  on  80,450  square^  miles, 
or  181  per  aquam  mile ;  in  Russia  in  Europe,  the  population  is  50,500,000,  scattered  oo 
the  enormous  quantity  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  being  but  3)  persons  to  each  square 
mile.  At  nearly  the  same  period,  the  public  debt  and  revenue  of  eadi  of  these  powen 
were  as  follows  :— 

Beveaue.  IMt 

England, jC63,400,000  Je813,800,000 

Franoer.. « 38.480,000  156,000,000 

Austria, 30,880,000  68,000,000 

Prussia, 8,330,000  35,800,000 

Russia, 17,360,000  61,500,000 

Thus  England  is  indebted  to  die  extent  of  thirteen  times  its  revenue,  whfle  France  and 
Russia  owe  but  four  times  their  respective  revenues :  Austria  and  Prussia  little  more  than 
thrice.  The  relative  number  of  troops  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  each  nation,  holds 
about  the  same  proportion — the  number  of  soldieis  in  the  whole  British  entire  t>eing 
410,000 ;  in  France,  363,000 ;  in  Austria,  434,000 ;  in  Pnmia,  131,000 ;  and  in  Rue- 
ite,  1,000,000. 


MS  Noftitical  I^UHHgeiM. 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HYDROGRAPHY,  HAVANA. 

This  department,  under  date  of  September  9th,  1846,  givee  notice  to  those  captains  of 
▼eaaels,  and  all  others  who  use  the  general  directions  as  given  by  this  establishment,  oo 
their  map  of  ^  Atlantic  Ocean,  pnbliahed  in  1637. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  map  a  sounding,  or  <*  necevity  of  look  oat,"  which  wit 
discovered  at  8  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  33d  of  May,  in  good  order,  and  for  its  pur- 
pose  atMiiahU  weatJur,  by  Don  Gabriel  Pares,  Captain  of  the  Spanish  merdMntman 
Leontina,  in  latitude  North  38^^  27*  and  longitude  West  from  Cadiz  31^  39'  ST*  by  ob. 
servation,  made  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  break  on  the  hidden  rock,  and 
which  is  worthy  of  confidence,  as  proven  bv  the  rate  of  the  chronometer,  tested  at  the 
Island  of  Graicosa,  (Terceras,)  and  nevertheless  doubted  that  this  dangerous  spot  is  that 
which  was  marked  as  being  in  the  same  latitude,  but  a  little  more  to  the  Westward,  un- 
der the  name  of  Tigia  Chantereau,  or  Roof  of  Princess  Isabel,  in  1731  and  1738,  and 
being  die  same  which  it  previously  has,  perhaps  from  carelessness  in  defining  its  actual 
porition,  on  the  part  of  navigators,  being  misplaced. 

Mainud,  July  4th,  1846.^AAer  the  receipt  of  the  previous  note,  official  informatioa 
lus  been  had,  that  on  the  10th  to  11th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  the  Spanish  trading  ship 
Amphitrite,  passing  from  Havana  to  Cadiz,  discovered  a  surf-break  at  a  cable's  length, 
which  was  sitnated  in  BS^  50'  North  latitude,  and  59^  46'  98"  West  longitude  firom 
Cadiz. 


REVOLVING  LIGHT  ON  STONE  KEY. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Cardenas,  dated 
Cardenas,  Sept  8, 1846  :— 

This  night,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  lighted  the  Revolving  Light  on  **  Stone  Key,** 
(Cayo  de  Piedras)  recently  erected  by  private  enterprise.  The  elevation  is  said  to  be  100 
feet  Spanish,  equal  to  93  feet  English,  above  the  water.  **  Stone  Key,"  by  the  chart  of 
this  Bay,  is  about  three  Spanish  marine  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from  **  Puerta  de  Ycaco  f 
**  Cayo  Mona"  is  about  3|  miles  N.  E.  of  '*  Stone  Key,"  and  this  last  is  about  13  or  13 
marine  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  this  town.  It  is  probable  the  light  msy  be  seen  some  twenty 
miles,  or  more,  in  dear  and  unfo£gy  atmosphere. 

The  proptieton  have  the  privil^e  of  charging  two  dollars  to  all  foreign  vessels,  or  ves- 
sels ooming  from  sea,  and  one  dollar  to  each  coasting  vessel  arriving  at  Cardenas,  Matan- 
zas,  or  Sagua,  for  eight  yeara ;  after  which,  should  it  have  repaid  the  costs  and  reasonable 
profits,  the  lighthouse  is  to  belong  to  the  government. 

•  Vessels  leaving  the  Bahama  Banks  may  run  boldly  for  the  light,  and  having  made  it, 
they  yvill  know  precisely  their  position,  and  may  run  for  a  poit,  and  often  escape  an  im- 
pending "  Norther"  or  gale  setting  on  the  coast.  Navigators  to  these  ports  will  fully  un- 
derstand this  advantage  in  the  winter  season. 

Respectfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  S.  NICHOLS,  U.  S.  a  for  Caidenia. 


NEW  SOUTH  SHOAL. 
We  learn  from  the  Boston  Advertiser,  that  information  has  been  received  in  that  dty, 
that  ^  a  new  and  dangerous  shoal  has  been  discovered  by  the  Hydrographic  party  con- 
ducting the  coast  survey  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nantucket  This  shoal  lies  about  six 
miles  S.  three-quarters  W.  (by  compass,)  from  the  known  south  shoal,  is  about  1.9  (one 
and  nine-tenths)  miles  in  extent  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  and  quite  narrow  from  north 
to  south.  The  least  water  on  it  is  eight  feet  A  sketch,  showing  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  shoals,  the  soundings  in  their  vicinity,  the  character  of  the  bottom,  and  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  currents,  will  be  issued  Irom  the  office  d  die  coast  survey,  in  a 
diort  time."  The  exact  location  of  these  shoals  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  for  many 
yearsy  and  we  trust  that  the  question  is  now  about  to  be  definitely  settled. 
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GULL  STREAM. 

A  smaH  KnoU  having  recent  grown  up  on  ^  North  B«r  in  the  track  of  shipping  nt- 
Tigatiog  between  the  Gull  KnoU  and  the  Brake  Sand,  notice  thereof  is  hereby  given,  and 
that  a  Black  Buoy,  marked  "  Nordi  Bar,"  will  be  laid  on  the  shoalest  part  of  the  said 
Knon,  in  two  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with  ^  following  marks  and  compass 
bearings,  viz. : — 
St  Clement's  Church,  Sandwich,  its  breads  open  to  ^  Northward  of 

Woodneasbro'  Church W.  J  a 

St  Lawrence  Mill,  just  open  to  die  Northward  of  Mount  Albion  Trees        N.  W.  i  N. 

North  Brake  Buoy N.  W. 

North  Foreland  Ughthouse ....^ * N.  i  W« 

Gull  Buoy „ N.  E.byE. 

Goodwin  Light  Vessel E.  by  S.  i  S- 

Gull  Stream  Light  Vessel , ^ S.  W.  J  S. 


LONGITUDE  OF  BRAZOB  SANTIAGa 

Captain  koigan  of  the  Brig  Jeflerson,  reports  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  diat  in 
all  his  books  and  charts  of  that  coast,  Brazos  Island  is  laid  down  25  miles  too  far  to  the 
westward.  In  ssTerol  observations  during  hie  stay  at  the  Brazos,  he  ascertained  the  true 
latitude  and  longitude  to  be^lat  26^  06'  N.,  long.  97^  05'  W.  He  also  further  states, 
that  daring  his  passage  to  and  from  Brazos,  he  found  that  the  currents  were  governed 
entirely  by  the  wind.  Strong  southeast  winds,  the  current  run  1)  to  2  knots  north; 
strong  north  winds,  current  2  knots  south.  We  learn  that  in  a  new  chart  published  by 
Btnnt,  the  longitude  is  laid  down  at  97^  10'. 


THE  DEVIL'S  ROCKS,  WESTERN  ISLANDS 
The  following  has  been  transmitted  to  Lloyd's.    Extract  of  the  log  of  the  brig  Pbcket, 
William  Squire,  R.  N.,  Commander,  on  her  voyage  from  Mauritius  to  London  >^ 

SuvniT,  August  23,  1846.— <*  At  l^  30' A.  M.  saw  the  Devil's  Rocks  bearing  W.S.W., 
distance  half  a  cable's  length — the  rocks  appearing  in  three  distinct  ridges,  from  80  to  100 
feet  in  length,  and  about  10  feet  in  breadUi ;  the  Eastern  and  Western  ridge  formed  like 
a  cock's  comb ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  lam  bodies  of  kelp  or  sea  weed  ;  the  dioal 
water  appearing  to  extend  about  two  miles  Som  the  coast ;  the  latitude  or  longitude  in 
the  chart  appearing  quite  correct  MEKOBANnuM— These  rocks  are  in  the  direct  channel 
course  from  the  Western  Islands." 


NEW  LIGHT,  ISLAND  OF  HONDURAS. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1846,  three  lights  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  were  exhibited  at 
Manger  Kave,  in  lat.  17^  36'  N.,  Ion.  87^  67'  W.,  which  were  seen  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
miles  distant,  in  a  very  squally  night  Hie  light  is  so  placed  that  by  bringing  the  two 
lower  lights  (which  are  75  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  into  one,  a  vessel  may  shape 
her  course  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  Kaye  for  English  Kaye.  The  top  light  of 
Manger  Kaye  is  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


NEW  LIGHTHOUSE,  SOUTH  POINT  OF  GOTLAND. 
A  stone  lighthouse,  58  feet  high,  is  erected  on  the  South  Point  of  Gotland,  about  a 
mile  N.  E.  of  Hobuig.  It  shows  a  revolving  light,  visible  at  intervals  of  1)  minutes,  and 
lasti  half  a  minute.  It  stands  about  170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  seen  from 
E.  by  N.  through  S.  to  N.  by  E.  magnetic  bearings,  at  about  sixteen  sea  miles  from  the 
deck.  It  will  be  lighted  on  the  dOih  September,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  regnlatkMis  as 
the  other  Swedish  Lights,  as  to  being  lighted  and  extinguished. 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


W£ST£RN  RAILROADS  AND  CANAL& 

BT  JE$SE  W.   SOOTT,  S8Q.»  OF  OHIO. 

There  are  more  raoremonls  in  the  West  tewards  Ae  conMnietion  off  these  grett  hatnfr- 
ments  of  oommerce,  than  at  any  time  since  the  collapse  of  1837.  The  West,  since  tfatt 
time,  has  nathered  up  new  means,  and  the  East  is  losing  its  dread  of  Western  inveat- 
ment8>  Three  striking  endences  of  the  renewed  confidence  in  Western  enteiioiees,  at 
Ae  East  and  in  Eorope,  have  been  rsoently  «zhifaited«  The  first  was  shown  iate  actiGn 
of  the  Indiana  bondholders  in  taking  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  in  part  payment  of  their 
bonds,  with  the  obligation  to  complete  it  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  second  is  the  loan  of 
93,000,000  of  English  cspital,  to  enable  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raihroad  Company  te 
carry  their  great  work  to  nttsbnigfa,  and  ultimately  to  Ctefeland ;  and  last,  in  the  pur- 
ehaae,  by  the  bond-holden  of  Michigan,  of  the  Central  Raihroad,  to  be  extended  westward 
to  Lake  Michigan. 

Tliese  are  strong  evidences  of  returning  confidence  in  Western  enterprises ;  and  aia, 
probably,  but  the  precmsors  offer  more  extensive  investments  in  Western  railroads.  The 
taking  up  the  stock  of  the  Bufialo  and  MissiBBippi  Railroad  Company,  and  puBhiog  through 
a  railroad  on  that  most  promising  of  all  the  unoccupied  railroad  routes  in  the  United 
States^  only  waits  a  favorable  turn  in  the  money  market  Estimates  are  now  being  com- 
pleted for  the  construction  of  that  portion  between  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

From  Builalo  to  Chicago,  will  exhibit  more  characteristics  of  a  great  trunk  road  diaa 
any  other  in  the  United  States.  More  great  works  made  and  being  made  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  terminate  on  the  shore  of  that  lake  than  any  other  three  bundled 
mile  line  in  the  United  States,  llie  connecting  of  these  by  a  great  trunk  railroad  will 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  these  works  and  to  the  ownen  of  the  railroad.  The  south 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  every  one  must  see,  vrill  also  conoentnte  canals  and  railroads 
to  'a  great  extent  There  is — there  can  bo  no  line  in  the  United  States,  of  the  same 
length,  capable  of  concentrating  so  vast  an  amount  of  travel  and  trade  as  that  betwera 
Buffalo  and  Chicaga  Concentrated  on  the  American  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  there  are  now 
completed  and  in  operation,  of  canal  and  railroad  lines,  more  than  two  tfaonsand  milea, 

BAILftOADS. 

Boston  to  Bufialo, ^ 500 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield,., ...« • 50 

Sandusky  and  Cincinnati,* 5SS5 

Toledo,  Monroe,  and  Hillsdale, 100 

Total,... *       875 


Albany  to  BufiUo^ ^ * 363 

Pittsbuigh  to  Erie, «..^...,„ „ ISO 

Ohio— ^om  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  Athens,  Marion,  and  I^tts- 

buigh, « 500 

Toledo  to  Covington, ^ ►. „ 300 

Toledo  to  Cincinnati, 247 

Completed  and  in  operation, 1,540 

Add  railroads, 675 

uJlB 
*  To  be  fiaisbed  next  spring. 
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Of  the  Canals,  70  xnflet  from  Toledo  to  JuiMlioa  li  «  eeiiiiM>A  traok,  and  ia  c(mnted 
twice. 

Such  ia  the  extent  of  worka  brought  to  Lake  Erie  for  the  benefit  of  to  conimeroe. 

There  are  now  being  made,  in  extenaion  of  theee  works,  160  mUes  of  canal ;— from 
Covington  to  Evanaville,  Indtana.  The  New  York  and  £rie  Raikoad— eay  400  milea. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RailroMl^-eajr  to  Cleyeland,  450  milee.  The  Cleveland  and 
Ciaolnnati  Railroad  aey  950  mike.  In  all,  1^00  milee  of  railroad*  and  760  mike 
of  canal. 


ROYAL  MAIL  STBAM  PACKET  COMPANY. 

We  have  been  reqaeated  to  pabUek  in  this  Magasine  the  fbltowing  partienlafa  of  the 
route  traTeraed  by  paaaengefB  between  England  and  the  west  eoaeta  of  South  Amerioe,  aa 
oenveying  important  information  to  the  American  puUio.  Tide  ilatonient  iaftuniahedbf 
£.  Chapel,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  •<  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company/'  55  Moorgat^ 
atceet,  London. 

soimuiiRoiir  to  cbaobis. 

The  Steam  Shipe  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  leare  Southampton  on 
the  17th  of  every  month,  and  proceed  (eta  Jamaica)  to  Chagree,  where  they  arrive  on  the 
90th  or  2lBt  of  the  following  month,  the  passage  occupying  about  34  days. 

i^oreA— Half  Fore  Cabin,  JCSO;  Whole  do.,  je55 :  Whole  After  Cabin,  i:60;  which 
includes  board,  bedding  and  linen,  steward'a  fees,  ana  all  other  chaigea,  except  for  wines, 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  mineral  waters. 

At  Chagree  the  steamers  stop  about  half  a  day  to  land  passengem  proceeding  over  land 
to  Panama,  where  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Packet  Company  embark  them  for 
oonveyance  to  the  diflerent  ports  southward  as  far  as  Valparaiso. 

CHASBSS  TO  SOOTBAimOIf. 

On  the  95th  or  96th  of  each  month,  the  retom  steamer  starts  firom  Chagres  with  the 
mails  and  passengers  that  have  arrived  ftom  the  Padfic,  and  proceeds  (vim  Jamaica,  Ha- 
vana, and  Bermuda)  to  Southampton,  where  she  is  due  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  the 
passage  occupying  about  40  days. 

PoTM.— Half  Fore  Cabin,  ;e45 ;  Whole  da,  JfiSO ;  Whole  AAer  Cabin,  X55 ;  which 
indudea  board,  bedding  and  linen,  steward'a  feee,  and  all  other  charges,  except  for  winee, 
apirits,  malt  liquors,  and  mineral  waters. 

CHAORES  TO  TRS   UAITBD  8TATX8. 

By  the  last-mentioned  steamer,  which  leavea  Chagres  on  the  95di  or  96th  of  each  month, 
pasaengers  from  the  Pacific,  for  the  United  States,  will  reach  Havana  on  the  7th  or  8th 
of  the  following  month,  after  a  passage  of  19  davs.  Fare,  80  doUais ;  which  indudea 
board,  bedding  and  linen,  ateward's  fees,  and  all  other  chargea,  except  wines,  apirits,  malt 
liquors,  and  mineral  waters. 

An  American  Steamer  leaves  Havana,  monthly,  for  New  Orleans ;  and  there  are 
monthly  Sailing  Packets,  from  Havana,  to  New  York ;  also  many  Trading  Veaaeb  to  the 
ports  of  the  United  Stetes  generally,  the  paasage  fares  by  which  are  moderate.  Mr.  Perry, 
Her  Britannic  Miyesty's  Consul  at  Panama,  has  (with  the  coneent  of  Her  Miyesty's  Gov- 
ernment) been  appointed  agent  for  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  at  that  place : 
and  every  informatiott  relative  to  the  passage  by  the  Company^s  Veasek  may  be  ofalainea 
from  that  gentleman,  who  will  Ukewiee  receive  spede,  bullion,  jeweUery,  k^,  give  printed 
receipte  as  Mils  of  lading  for  the  same,  and  provide  for  their  transmiaeion  (the  usual  risks 
excepted)  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  form  of  receipts  for  specie,  ^bc,  proposed  to  be 
issued  by  the  Company,  has  been  submitted  to  several  of  the  leading  insurance  offices  in 
London,  and  they  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  insure  spede,  etc.,  transmitted  from 
Panama  to  the  Bank  of  England,  under  the  conditions  therein  contained^  and  at  the  usual 
rates.  The  charge  osteblished  upon  freighte  of  specie  and  bullion,  which  indudea  the  ex- 
penses of  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  and  all  other  ehaiges,  from  delivery  to  the  Company^ 
Agent  at  Panama  till  delivered  at  the  Bank  of  England,  is  1}  per  cent ;  upon  pearis, 
emeralds,  and  all  other  predous  stones,  unset,  ^being  exempt  from  duty,)  9i  per  cent  on 
their  value,  also  deliverable  at  the  Bank  of  England :  and  upon  jewellery  aulyect  to  duty, 
9(  per  cent  on  ite  value,  deliverable  at  Southamptop.  Treasure  can  only  be  seceivedae- 
eweljr  packed  in  wooden  cases. 
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A  RAILWAY  BBIOKINO  SALOON. 

We  ctnnot  recommend  smoking,  although  we  are  sometimes  goilty  of  the  practice. 
But  the  moral  editor  of  the  «  American  Railroad  JoumaT  assures  us  that  the  smoking 
portion  of  the  community  is  certainly  not  the  leaH  respectable  portion — that  it  is  quite 
too  large  to  be  neglected  in  providing  for  the  comfort  and  conyenience  of  the  public. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  **  counterblasts^  from  King  James  down  to  Mr.  Lane,  the  practice 
holds  its  sway  over  men,  and  the  Journal  thinks  it  ever  will  as  long  as  tobacco  growsL 
**  There  is  no  use  then  in  denying  accommodations  to  smokersi  on  the  ground  of  objec* 
tkm  to  the  habit  by  many ;  and  too  many  great  and  good  men  have  smoked  and  do  smoke, 
to  allow  of  any  one  stigmatising  the  practice  as  vulgar  or  indecent" 

In  the  United  States  we  believe  theie  is  no  regular  arrangement  for  diis  purpose ;  bat 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph  from  an  EngUah  paper,  that  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  that  country,  and  ample  arrangeaents  made  to  accommodate  the  *'  smoking 
public"  who  travel  :— 

**  A  novelty  has  recently  been  introduced  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  in  the  nm- 
ning  of  a  handaome  carriage  termed  a  smoking  or  excursion  saloon.  In  size  and  form  of 
build  it  much  resembles  the  royal  carriages  on  the  Great  Western,  South  Western,  and 
other  railways.  Its  extreme  length  is  40  feet,  the  body  about  30  feet,  the  ends  being  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  open  lounge.  It  runs  on  six  wheels,  which  are  fitted  with  Adama* 
patent  bow  springs.  The  internal  decorations  are  of  the  most  recherche  description.  The 
eeats  extend  the  full  length  of  the  sides,  and  are  handsomely  covered  with  morocco 
leather.  A  highly  poliriied  mahogany  table  occupies  the  centre,  the  entire  fitted  with  self- 
balancing  lamps.  The  aides  are  lighted  by  eight  plate-glass  windows  of  unusual  sixe, 
while  the  ends  are  fitted  up  with  four  plates  of  looking-glass.  Its  drapery  is  composed 
of  bright  cdmson  silk  formed  in  very  graceful  design.  The  roof  presents  an  exceedingly 
chaste  appearance.  The  groundwork  is  painted  white,  the  mouldings  being  gilt  Tbe 
general  fomiture  is  of  ricmy  carved  polished  mahogany.  The  exterior  is  painted  a  deep 
marone  color,  ornamented  with  gold  etchings  and  emblazoned  with  the  company's  ciphei& 
Passengem  uaing  this  smoking  saloon  are  to  pay  first-dass  fare." 


GEORGIA  RAILROAD  AND  BANKING  COMPANY. 
We  compile  from  the  annual  report  of  this  corporatioo,  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment of  its  nSuxs,  for  the  year  commencing  April  1st,  1845,  and  ending  April  let,  1846. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  statements  embrace  the  expenses  incurred  for  making  the  rail- 
road, distance  between  Augusta  and  Atlanta,  from  station  to  station,  the  business  of  eadi 
station,  and  of  the  entire  road. 

The  expenses  for  conducting  transportation  amounted  to $3 1 353  53 

«  ••  motive  power, 36,406  4fr 

**  «*  maintenance  of  way, 53,592  56 

•«  •«  maintenance  of  cars,. 14,851  19 


Total  expenses, $136,203  74 

KSTAXCn  ON  THB  aiOROlA  KAILBOAD,  BSTWXXN  AVS^JSTA  AND  ATLVXTA^  FSOM  STATION  T8 
STATION,  IN  MILIS  AND  THB  NXAXXST  Pafif?f4Lt 


Augusta  to  Belah*.. 10.1 

«  Benelia 20.8 

•«  Dearing 28.9 

••  Thomson 37.5 

••  Camak 46.9 

••  Cumming. 56.8 

•«  Crawfordville 64J 

"  Union  Point 76.0 

«  Greensboro' 83.1 

««  Buckhead 95.5 

M  Madison... 103.3 

•«  Rttdedge ^ 112.1 


Augusta  to  Social  Circle 119.3 

"         Covington 129.9 

••         Conyer's 140.3 

••         Lithonia 146.7 

•«         Stone  Mountain 1555 

"         Decatur 164.6 

**         AUanta. , 170.7 

Camak  to  Warrenton 3.7 

Union  Point  to  Woodville 4.7 

Maxe/s 12.3 

•*  Lexington 22.1 

••  Athens 384 
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The  following  tabb  ezhilHtti:— 1,  The  imnben  and  namet  of  engittei ;  9.  Wei^t  of 
eadi  engine,  in  tone  and  decimals;  3.  Commencement  of  service ;  4  Number  of  miles 

nm  by  each  engine  from  April  1, 1845,  to  April  1, 1846 ;  5.  Total  number  of  miles  ran 
by  each  engine  from  beginning  of  serrice  to  April  1, 1846 ;  6.  Cost  of  lepairs  to  each 
engine,  from  April  1, 1845,  to  April  1, 1846 ;  7.  Total  cost  of  repairs  and  improyementa 
to  each  engine  from  beginning  of  service  to  April  1, 1846. 

1.                i             I.             4.  6.           6.  7. 

1  Pennsylvania —    1140    May    5, 1837    24,336  188J31    9571  10  (5,404  43 

9  Georgia 11^9    May    5,1837    87,137  131,197    1,315  91  6,706  85 

3  Florida 11.40    Dec'r37, 1837  60,581  3,526  74 

4  Alabama 1140    Jan'ylS,  1838    10,834  153,054       70119  5,937  31 

5  Louisiana lUO    Feb'y  3, 1838    33,585  163,375       636  58  6,838  38 

6  Tennessee 15.40    May  39, 1838      5,147  81,471     1,407  89  5,038  35 

7  Wm.  Dearing...     13.00    Nov'r  6,  1838    16,935  109,190       538  38  4.915  10 

8Vi(giDia 13^6    Deo'r24, 1838      6,031  77,938       490  61  5,360  35 

9  MissiaBippi 13.00    DecVSd,  1838    17,618  78,025       488  99  4,131  76 

10  Kentucky.) 13.00    Mar.  34, 1839    18,603  90,843       610  41  4,879  63 

llWm.Cumming.     13^5    Dec'rl4, 1839      4,884  17459         45  60  1,740  68 

19  James  Kamak...     13.35    D6c'r33, 1839      5,073  46,038       336  50  3,888  11 

13  Athenian 11.08    Jan*y  3, 1845    15,635  19,745       697  14  718  14 

14 Cherokee 15.40    April38,1845    11,118  11,118       306  86  306  86 

15  South  Caiplina..     15.68    NoVr  1, 1845      7,718  7,718         67  36  67  36 

16  North  Carolina..     15.43    Nov^r  4, 1845      7.558  7.558         53  55  53  55 

17  Eagle 13.00    Dec'r  5, 1845    13,680  13,680       368  10  368  10 

nkXEMssrt  or  the  busuibs  or  bach  statiok  on  tbi  raoa&u  baileoad,  for  ths  ybaa 

SNDUrO  MARCH  31,  1846. 
Pawenfew 

ap  And  down.  Freifht  op.  n«ight  dowm. 

Oothcaloga 84.640  96  2l94  08 

Kingston 5.339  07  3,131  38 

CartersviUe 5,719  70  3,890  17 

Ackworth 483  31  337  97 

Marietta 7,914  54  9,314  05 

Atlanta $37,335  54  96,033  80  5,658  08 

Decatur 469  00  1,305  83  793  69 

Stone  Mountain 433  50  65108  438  71 

Uthonia 70  00  353  66  410  50 

Conyer^s ; 70  00  367  77  394  00 

Covington 9,509  50  15,918  91  8,634  10 

Social  Circle 1,416  00  3,170  59  9,307  56 

Madison 3,666  78  7,535  69  13,396  36 

Bockhead 133  50  164  07  1,096  51 

Greensboro' 3,401  88  3,039  55  5,316  36 

Athens. 9,374  11  33,545  57  5,813  40 

Lexington 760  00  1,883  87  3,689  93 

Maxey's 937  25  963  78  3,483  31 

WoodvUle 932  00  1,929  53  1,381  39 

Union 2,163  26  350  08  809  07 

Murden's 7  00 

Crawfoidville ^ 1,307  71  -     1,207  36  2,554  46 

Camming 2,052  25  1,048  75  3,211  70 

Warrenton 3,274  44  1,886  10  3,331  83 

Camak 493  90  285  14  1,059  47 

Thomson 796  00  640  66  877  40 

Dearing. 186  75  112  71  123  65 

Ben  Verdeiy*& 31  81 

Berzelia 258  50  126  61  600  11 

Pepper  HiU. 75  32 

Belair. 159  50  53  51  1,474  05 

Lawrence's ••  30  75 

Way  paasengeis  and  freight. .,..«.             15^60  73  4^58  34 

•92,664  98  8114,938  09  $80,160  47 
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trAmmit  or  tbb  aggssoatk  AvoimT  or  lusmstt  doks  oir  Tmt  oioiMu  WATr.imp, 
FftOM  AnuL  1,  1645,  TO  Ann.  1, 1846. 

Up  feud 

Umndh^  Vvfgn,  Amooot.  Preifbtop.  down  AnoaoC.  Mail.  T«teL 

ApriL....  hmk  96,135  27  $9^5518  930^178  93^66  49  939,395  54 

May. l,589i  5^16  68  5,033  67  8,487  39  3,968  49  17,379  46 

Jane M66  5,013  89  3,344  11  5,14105  9,968  49  13,193  43 

July......  1,709  5,734  97  3,935  35  4,89138  8,968  49  13,594  74 

August...  1,558^  5,176  67  3,583  91  4,63910  9,968  49  19,77696 

S6ptemb*r  34)914  6,809  76  8,933  03  10,536  40  3,968  49  30,304  65 

October..  9,394|  9,61018  14,10111  19,78134  3,31015  83,70167 

NovemVr  1,970  84^40  10,596  86  19,469  83  3,31015  31,030  39 

December  3,539  9,63176  8,395  31  30,930  01  3,31015  3336199 

Jaouuy..  3,343  9,683  73  7,138  99  17,045  00  3,31015  30,037  89 

February.  3,1031  8,945  81  84,568  13  31,893  57  3,310  15  44,148  53 

March....  3,596^  10,549  03  16,383  65  37,334  57  3,310  15  41,093  76 

Totek.  33,9861  $91,459  15  0114,938  09   «190,340  99  $37,671  87  $319,371  94 

Total  arooont  m  per  above  table ^ $319,371  SI4 

Extra  tripe 739  45 

Extra  baggage,  &c 337  33 

Season  tickets 937  00 

Lots  negroes. 870  50 

Freight  between  stations 4358  34 

Rents. „ ^ 417  65 

396,831  51 
Deduct  for  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  prop<»tion 11,489  99 

$315341  59 


HARTFORD  AND  NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD. 

The  railroad  between  Hartford  and  New  Haven  is  thirty-six  miles  in  leagA,  and  forms 
a  Unk  in  one  of  the  many  raihroad  and  steamboat  routes  between  New  York  and  Bostooi 
wliichf  however,  is  not  vary  generally  adopted  by  traveliera,  as  the  other  routes  are  raova 
diract  and  rapid.  By  this  route  pasMngers  leave  New  York  every  morning,  by  steam- 
boat  for  New  Haten,  a  distance  of  78  mHea;  at  New  Haven  they  take  the  New  Haven 
asd  Hartford  Railroad,  36  miles,  for  the  latter  place,  which  connects  with  the  Hartford 
and  Springfield  road  to  the  lattei  place,  96  miles  further.  From  Springfield,  the  WestaiA 
Railroad  conveys  them  to  Beaton,  a  distance  of  96  miles.  Total  by  this  route  betwaaa 
New  Yoi^  and  Boston,  938  miles. 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  ro- 
eratly  made  to  stockholders,  at  thek  annual  meeting,  exhibits  the  aiiairs  of  that  coropanQf 
iit  a  highly  favorable  light  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  road  from  Sept  1, 1845, 
to  Sept  1, 1846,  have  been  as  follows  ^— 

FVom  paasengeni, »....» $155,061  01 

Freight,. , 61,960  73 

MaflandexpreMBs,. 19300  00 

TV)tal, -* ^ $998,611  74 

Expenses  of  operatilig  and  maintaitdng  the  road,  and  interests  on 
bonds  and  loans,.....^ ^ 193,483  94 

Nett  income  for  the  year,. $105,198  50 

Equal  to  7i  per  cent  on  the  amount  or  stock  issued. 

The  receipts  the  previous  year,  from  Sept  1, 1844,  to  Sept  1, 1845,  were  $176384  40. 
Tlia  ezteniloa  road  was  opened  for  bosineBB  on  the  9th  of  December,  1844,  and  tba 
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directors  made  the  income  of  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year  the  basie  for  an  estimate 
of  the  income  of  the  current  year,  and  the  amount  was  fixed  at  ^lOjOOO.  The  receipts, 
as  will  be  seen  above,  have  exceeded  the  estimate,  |^  18,611  74. 

The  number  of  passengers  transported  between  Hartford  and  Springfield,  exclusive  of 
way  and  through  travel,  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  45,945.  Between  Springfield 
and  New  Haven,  exclusive  of  way  and  through  travel,  16,084.  Whole  number  of  pas- 
sengers transported  between  all  the  stations,  196,278 ;  of  this  large  number,  not  one  re- 
ceived the  slightest  injury  while  on  the  road. 


STEAMBOATS  BUILT  IN  THE  WEST,  IN  1846. 
We  find  the  following  statistics  in  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser,  giving  the  munber  of 

Steamboats  built  at  the  places  named : — 

Boats.  ToanaM.  CmL 

New  Albany 11  1,959  $118,500 

Louisville, 16  4,159  270.000 

St.  Louis, 10  3,912  180,500 

Cincinnati, 29  7,209  505.500 

Pittsburgh, 42  5,428  325,500 

108  51,660      91,400,000 

The  Advertiser  says,  there  are  at  tMs  time  no  less  than  750  steamboats  on  these 
rivers,  whose  tonnage  will  not  fall  short  of  160,000  tons,  and  which  have  cost,  in  their 
construction  and  equipment,  $  12,000,000.  What  a  magnificent  picture  of  Western  pro- 
gress is  presented  in  these  facts.  Our  steamboat  commerce  is  only  thirty  years  old,  and 
a  single  large  boat  out  of  these  750  vessels,  could  take  the  whole  annual  produce  to  New 
Orleans,  which,  forty  years  ago,  floated  from  the  West  to  that  port 


BROOKLYN  STEAMBOAT  FERRIES. 

The  distance  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  from  the  different 
ferries,  is  as  follows.^ — South  Ferry,  1,300  yards,  or  20  yards  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile ;  Fulton  Ferry,  731  yards ;  Catharine-street  Ferry,  736  yards,  and  Jackson-street 
Ferry,  707  yards.  In  1654,  the  charge  for  ferriage  of  a  foot  passenger  was  three  stuy- 
vers;  in  1693,  eight  stuyvers  in  wampum,  or  two  pence  in  silver;  in  1752,  ten  grains  of 
Sevil  silver  or  Mexican  plate,  or  two  pence  in  bills  of  credit.  During  the  revolutionary 
war,  it  was  raised  to  six  pence,  but  it  was  afterward  reduced  to  two  pence.  It  remained 
at  this  rate  till  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  when,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the 
company  was  authorized  to  charge  four  cents  on  those  boats,  while  it  remained  as  before 
on  other  craA.  This  law  remains  unaltered,  though  the  present  company,  some  years 
ago,  voluntarily  reduced  it  to  three  cents,  and  since  February,  1844,  they  have  charged 
only  two  cents.  The  first  steamboat — the  <<  Nassau" — was  placed  on  the  Fulton  ferry  in 
1814.  There  are  now  nine  or  ten  steamboats  that  are  kept  in  constant  use  on  these  fer- 
ries during  the  day,  and  the  Fulton  company  keep  one  running  the  whole  night. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

MUit. 

From  New  York  to  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Springfield,  and  Boston, 265 

From  New  York  to  Albany,  Utica,  Auburn,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Lockport  and 

Buflfalo, 507 

From  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 240 

From  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg, 1051 

From  Boston  to  Lowell,. 26 

From  Boston  to  Portland,  (110  miles — half  finished,) 55 

From  Ithaca  to  Auburn 40 

From  Troy  to  Saratoga, 31 
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NINETEENTH  EXfflBITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE, 

HELD  AT  CASTLE  QASDEN.  IN  THE  CITY  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

The  Nineteenth  Exhibition  of  the  American  Inatitute,  which  ocevred  in  the  dtf  of 
New  York»  was  attended  with  all  those  circmnatanoei  that  were  cakolated  to  make  such 
an  event  interetting  and  important  The  Fair,  which  constituted  a  prominent  part  of 
this  exhibition,  was  held  in  Castle  Garden,  at  the  foot  of  the  Battery  ;  a  structare  which, 
from  its  magnitude— fm'nisbing,  as  it  does,  an  ample  theatre,  that  is  helieved  to  be  the 
largest  upon  the  continent-^was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  display  of  the  various  ard^ 
that  were  collected  for  the  occasion.  This  fortress  was  appropriately  decorated  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  accumulation  within  its  walls  of  the  innumerable  products  of  agrieul* 
ture,  manufactures,  and  the  useful  arts,  together  with  the  interest  excited  by  the  vast  con- 
course of  q>ectators  who  daily  thronged  its  area^  gave  to  the  occasion  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  The  articles  of  the  fair  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  fabrics  of  art,  machines, 
models,  and  inventions  connected  with  the  several  branches  of  domestic  industry,  and,  ss 
belonging  to  the  general  desigo,  there  was  also  an  exhibition  of  the  most  approved  sped* 
nteno  of  stock  that  are  employed  in  husbandry,  and  a  display  of  horticuUural  and  6onl 
prodnots.  During  the  same  time,  there  was  held  in  the  same  dty,  a  national  conventioD 
of  farmers,  gardeners,  and  silk  culturists.  An  address  by  the  Honorable  Mahlon  Dicke^ 
son,  the  president  of  the  Institute,  was  also  delivered  as  introductory  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  whole  exhibition  received  that  public  interest  which  is  due  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  oti^ects  of  the  American  Institute  are  of  great  public 
utility.  They  tend  to  array  in  one  grand  display,  the  various  products  and  inventions  of 
the  useful  arts ;  to  assemble  in  the  principal  commerdal  dty  of  the  Union  those  individa- 
als  who  are  interested  in  the  same  general  cause,  for  mutual  consultation ;  to  exhibit  the 
actual  progress  of  the  nation  in  the  useful  arts ;  to  show  what  inventions  have  been  made, 
as  well  as  what  improvements  have  been  perfected  in  former  inventions ;  to  grant  to  the 
deserving  and  ingenious,  the  tcstimooials  of  merit  which  their  industry  would  seem  to 
evoke ;  and,  finally,  to  collect  upon  one  broad  platform,  that  particular  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  country  in  those  respects,  for  commoa 
counsel  and  deliberation.  The  sodety  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last  nineteen  year^ 
and  it  has  been,  thus  far,  successful  in  the  objects  for  which  it  was  originally  founded. 
Rewards  of  merit  have  been  granted  to  the  originators  of  the  roost  approved  inventions, 
consisting  of  gold  and  silver  medals,  silver  cups,  diplomas,  money  and  books ;  and  those 
testimonials  have,  doubUess,  tended  to  encourage  a  salutary  spirit  of  emulous  industry. 

If  we  were  to  specify  any  articles  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  exhibition,  we  might 
allude  to  the  elegant  specimens  of  cabinet  furniture,  embroidery  with  the  needle,  of  great 
beauty,  various  pieces  of  carpeting,  of  bright  color  and  fine  texture,  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  hardware,  fire-engines,  iron  and  brass  work,  and  variooB  other  products  connected 
with  the  arts  and  trades.  The  whole  scene  was  enlivened  by  a  fountain  which  played  in 
the  midst,  and  by  the  tone  of  the  piano,  and  the  music  of  the  band,  that  were  heard  above, 
thd  whispers  of  the  crowd.  The  Gothic  archee  of  a  portion  of  the  hall  were  entwined 
with  evergreens,  and  machinery  of  various  sorts  was  made  to  run  by  the  agency  of  water 
that  was  ingeniously  conducted  into  the  place  of  exhibition.  Amid  so  large  a  mass  of 
products  here  collected,  it  would  be  dif&cult,  of  course,  on  a  casual  inspection,  to  deter* 
miae  the  actual  excellence  of  their  various  kinds,  or  the  value  of  the  several  sulyectsol- 
invention  here  arrayed ;  but  the  whole  display  was  calculated  to  impress  die  spectator 
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with  the  extent  of  the  progreaB  of  the  nation  in  the  useful  arts,  and  with  the  measure  of 
that  domestio  industry — the  occupation — which  furnishes  alike  the  means  of  silbeistence, 
and  the  safeguard  against  vice,  in  numerous  cases  the  offipring  of  idleneas.  It  appeared 
as  if  the  merchandise  which  had  been  acoumulated  in  the  storehouses  of  the  city,  had 
been  drawn  from  their  shelves,  and  had  been  deposited  in  one  common  receptacle,  where 
it  could  be  examined  at  a  single  view,  and  thus  furmsh  to  the  spectator,  at  one  glance, 
the  most  accurate  information  concerning  the  material  progress  of  the  country.  We  hopa 
that  the  American  Institute,  which  has  been  organized  upon  like  principles  with  those 
which  have  been  founded  for  similar  purposes  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  will  continae 
to  prosper,  and  accomplish  the  salutary  objects  for  which  it  was  originally  established. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

After  iron,  there  is  certainly  no  produce  of  the  mineral  kingdom  which  exercises  a 
greater  influence  upon  our  commercial  relations  than  coal. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  sketch  of  the  produce  of  that  article  in  the  different  conn* 
tries  of  Europe  : — 

ENGLAND. — England  possesses  the  richest  veins  of  coal,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity  ;  they  form  a  line  from  southwest  to  northeast  In  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tees,  coal  ^bounds ;  nt  Whitehaven,  in  the  hills  of  Cum- 
berland, in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Lancashire.    The  most  abundant  mines  are  in  Wales. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  England  and  in  exportation,  is  so  great  that  it  has  of^en 
been  asked,  if  the  mines  would  not  be  exhausted  ?  but,  according  to  calculations  made, 
in  proportion  to  the  present  consumption,  they  could  not  be  exhausted  under  1500  yeara— 
the  yearly  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  20,000,000  to  21,000,000  of  tons. 

The  exportation  increased  in  the  following  proportions :  In  1830,  505,421  tons :  in 
1832,  588,450  tons ;  in  1834,  621,256  tons ;  in  1836, 1,401,000  tons ;  in  1838, 1,413,800 
tons;  in  1840, 1,621,300  tons;  in  1842,  2,120,000  tons;  and  in  1844,  2,410,000  tons. 

The  number  of  miners  exceeds  500,000. 

English  coal  is  to  be  had  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world ;  there  are  deposits  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  at  Odessa,  at  Archangel,  and  at  Constantinople. 

Fraivce. — France  does  not  produce  enough  coal  fur  her  own  consumption,  and  is  obliged 
to  import  She  possesses  250  mines,  of  which  182  are  worked,  and  which  rendered  in  1844, 
72,000,000  cwts.  of  coal,  to  the  value  of  21,000,000  francs  (X840,000.)  The  produce  is 
increasing,  as  in  1815,  they  only  rendered  17,000,000  cwts.;  40,000  men  are  employed 
in  the  mines  and  traffic  belonging  to  them.  In  1842,  the  importation  of  coal  into  Franoe» 
amounted  to  16,718,328  cwts. 

France  imports  her  coal  from  Belgium,  England,  and  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Rhine. 

SpAm. — Spain  draws  but  slight  profit  from  her  abundant  mines ;  the  principal  mine  it 
the  Sierra  Morena ;  the  produce  is  not  known.  They  import  but  little.  In  some  of  tha 
principal  Spanish  ports,  there  are  depots  of  English  coal  for  the  steamers. 

PoBTUoAL. — In  Portugal  there  are  depots  at  Figuieres,  at  Coimbra,  and  near  Oporto. 

Italy. — The  principal  mines  of  Itoly,  which  produce  annually  from  140,000  to  150,000 
cwts.,  are  in  the  Savoy,  and  near  Genoa.  The  others  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  are 
of  liitle  value,  and  there  are  depots  of  English  coal  in  the  principal  ports. 

BELonm. — Belgium  possesses  immense  mineral  riches ;  in  this  country,  production  in- 
creases. In  1831,  the  produce  amounted  to  22,800,000  cwts.,  and  in  1844,  it  reached 
84,232,420.  In  1844,  the  exportation  amounted  to  1,050,000  tons,  a  value  of  about 
6,000,000  florins,  (je600,000.) 

Holland. — Holland  has  no  coal  mines.  There  is  n  single  mine  in  the  country  of  Lim- 
berg.    They  import  all  their  coal  from  England,  Belgium,  and  the  Prussian  provinces. 

SwtrzsRLARa — Switzerland,  thongh  rich  in  metals,  has  very  little  coal,  and  import!  a 
quantity  from  England.  The  only  mine  of  any  value  in  this  country,  is  at  Hochefeld ; 
in  1843,  it  produced  514,969  cwts. 

Norway. — Norway  has  no  coal  mines. 

RussTA.— In  Russia,  the  production  of  ooal  does  not  exceed  800,000  pouds.  It  seemv 
that  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  and  in  Siberia,  there  are  rich  coal  mines,  and  tha 
government  are  now  taking  measures  to  turn  them  to  account. 

Denmark. — Denmark  has  one  insignificant  mine  at  Bornholm,  and  imports  neariy  all 
her  coal  from  England. 
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AusTiUA. — Austria  \b  rich  in  coal  mines,  but  the  produce  is  not  in  proportion  with  the 
number  of  her  mines.  The  annual  produce  of  cool  in  Austria  is  at  least  12,000,000 
cwta.;  in  1843,  it  did  not  exceed  9,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  Bahemia  produces  about 
one-half;  Moravia,  2,000,000;  Austria,  1,500,000;  Styria,  1,000,000;  Carinthia,  and 
the  districts  of  Ogragno,  a  little  more  than  500,000 ;  Hungary,  600,000 ;  the  coast  lands, 
(Huaten-land,)  60,000  ;  Galicia,  3,000  ;  Lombardy,  a  very  small  quantity. 

Coal  mines  exist  in  nearly  every  province  of  the  monarchy.  In  Bohemia  there  arc 
veins  of  this  mineral  along  the  river  Beroun,  in  the  north  of  the  districts  of  Klattan, 
Fisen,  and  Rakovits,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Prague.  There  are  coal  mines  in  the  Erage- 
faiige,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Eger  and  the  Biela,  and  at  the  foot  of  Rieaengebefg,  from 
Sehatzlar  to  Landskron. 

The  principal  mines  of  Moravia  are  in  the  district  of  Brunr,  near  Rossitz  and  Oflovon, 
and  the  coal  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  is  of  a  superior  quality.  In  the  Archduchy 
there  are  mines  near  Wiener,  Neustadt,  Klingenfurt,  Gubach  and  Gloggnitz ;  in  Styria, 
near  Lcoben  and  Fohnsdorf ;  in  Carinthia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lavan,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Prevail ;  in  Dalmatia  ;  in  Lombardy,  in  tho  districts  of  Come  and  Pavia ;  in 
Tyrol,  near  Haring,  and  in  Hungary,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

In  1844,  Austria  exported  773,065  cwts.,  of  which  702,262  cwts.  were  sent  from  Bo- 
hemia by  the  Elbe  to  Saxony ;  25,433  cwts.  to  Turkey  ;  23^10  cwts.  to  southern  Ger- 
many^ and  20,542  cwts.  to  Prussia. 

PBUSSLiL — Prussia  possesses  540  coal  mines,  giving  employment  to  25,000  workmen. 
The  produce,  in  1844,  amounted  to  53,000,000  cwts.,  or  a  value  of  4,500,000  dollars, 
(X675,000.)  In  1841,  Prussia  imported  3,864,944  cwts.,  principally  from  Bkigland. 
Her  exportation  was  6,903,473  to  Holland,  France,  and  Poland. 

Bavaria. — In  Bavaria,  the  produce  is  not  what  it  might  be  ;  there  are  40  extensive 
coal  mines,  principally  in  her  Rhenish  provinces — the  produce  is  about  1,200,000  cwts. 

Saxony. — In  Saxony  the  mines  are  worked  with  zeal — the  produce  amounts  to  about 
4,000,000  cwts. 

There  are  extensive  mines  near  the  forest  of  Thuringen. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  possesses  some  valuable  coal  mines. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  there  is  scarcely  a  mine. 

Haijover. — In  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  there  are  coal  mines  which  occupy  more  than 
1,000  workmen. 

Wurtemberg  is  poor  in  this  respect  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  the  Duchy  of  Nas- 
sau, the  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklembourg  and  Olembourg  do  not  possess  coal  mines. 
In  the  electorate  of  Hesse  there  are  some  valuable  mines,  producing  annually  about 
900,000  cwts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  production  of  coal  in  Europe  is  susceptible  of  being  greatly 
developed,  especially  in  some  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  is  true,  that  dunug 
the  last  few  years,  much  has  been  done,  but  there  is  still  much  more  to  do. 

The  produce  of  coal  in  Europe  amounts  annually,  on  a  rough  calculation,  to  120,000,000 
florins,  or  X12,000,000  sterling. 


THE  LEAD  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST,  IN  1845. 
By  a  recent  number  of  the  St  Louis  Price  Current,  we  derive  some  important  infor- 
mation respecting  the  mining  of  lead  in  the  West.  It  appears  that  the  production  of 
this  article  is  increasing ;  the  shipments  from  the  Galena  mines,  alone,  during  tho  past 
year,  amounting  to  778,461  pigs — ^being  an  increase  of  156,560  pigs  over  the  previous 
year.  The  production  of  the  lower  mines  has  been  in  an  equal  ratio,  the  total  produce 
being  estimated  at  150,000  pigs.  The  actual  demand  has,  moreover,  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  production ;  and  the  stork  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  only  34,500  pigs, 
which  has  nearly  all  changed  hands,  and  was  shipped  on  the  opening  of  navigation.  During 
the  past  year,  it  opened  at  $3  15  a  $3  20,  and  closed  at  $4  00  a  $4  121  per  cwt.  In 
the  latter  part  of  May  the  market  became  depressed,  and  rates  receded  to  9^  95  a  92  96, 
but  soon  recovered ;  and,  vrith  occasional  slight  checks,  continued  to  obtain  an  upward 
tendency  until  they  reached  present  rates — say  ^4  00  a  9^  l^i  pcf  cwt.,  with  but  a  few 
pigs  on  sale.    The  total  receipts  from  the  Galena  mines,  for  five  years,  are  as  follows  >— 

1841, pigs  463,404 

1842, 473,599 

1848, 684,431 


1844, pigs  621,900 

1845, 757,906 
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SHIPPING  OF  CHARLESTON,  a  C. 

It  will  be  teen  by  reference  to  former  numbers  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine^  that  we 
hare  published  a  complete  lift  of  the  shipping  owned  in  the  ports  of  New  York,  BoetOn, 
•nd  Philadelphia.  In  the  laat  named  cities,  the  acconnts  were  made  out  at  our  reqnesf, 
through  the  kindness  and  uuder  the  direction  of  the  collectors  of  customs  for  those  ports ; 
and  in  the  port  of  New  York  by  a  clerk  in  the  custom-house. 

It  was  our  intention  to  procure  similar  statements  of  the  shipping  of  all  our  maritime 
ports ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place, 
have  prevented,  for  the  present,  the  fulfilment  of  this  design.  It  will,  however,  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  progress  of  our  journal. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  out  of  place  here,  to  remork  that  we  have  no  local 
or  sectional  views  to  promote  ;  and  that  our  design  is,  as  it  ever  has  been,  to  render  the 
Merchants'  Magazine  national  in  lis  objects  and  its  aims ;  and  to  diffuse,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, a  knowledge  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  every  region  of  country  comprised 
in  the  confederacy  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  and  as  commerce  legitimately 
poflsessea  a  universality  as  wide  as  the  world,  we  shall  continue  to  gather  from  every 
consklerable  nation  abroad,  whatever  is  calculated  to  promote  the  views  and  extend  tho 
information  of  merchants,  and,  indeed,  all  professions  studying  the  current  history  of  the 
times. 

This  train  of  remark  has  been  suggested  by  an  article  in  the  •♦  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News,"  on  the  means  of  increaning  the  commercial  prosperity  of  that  city,  which  we 
here  annex,  in  connection  with  a  list  of  vessels  owned  in,  and  sailing  from  Charleston, 
in  1836,  '37,  and  '38,  as  compared  with  1845  and  *46. 

*<  As  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  the  certain  means  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of 
Charicston  is  the  possession  of  shipping,  connected  with  the  foreign  import  trade,  so  we 
cannot  illustrote  the  subject  better  than  by  presenting  a  comparative  view  of  the  vessels 
owned  and  sailing  from  this  port,  with  the  duties  on  importations  of  1836,  '37,  and  '38. 
This  will  prove  that  our  capacity  for  this  purpose  wants  only  development  and  a  field  for 
action.  Wo  would  premise  that  packet  ships,  sailing  at  regular  periods  from  this  port 
and  ports  in  Europe,  will  attract  the  foreign  trade,  while  the  irregularity  which  has  cha- 
racterized the  period  of  departure  of  those  vessels  which  had  been  employed  in  the  direct 
intercourse  between  Charleston  and  European  ports,  has  presented  an  insuperable  im- 
pediment to  the  continuance  and  stability  of  this  intercourse.  Let  our  importing  mer- 
chants be  assured  of  receiving  their  gooA^  at  nearly  regular  periods,  and  Charleston  will 
gain  many  advantages  as  a  port  of  importation.  No  one  presumes  to  contend  that  our 
city  can  ever  present  so  advantageous  a  market  in  which  to  make  purchases  of  ossorted 
stocks  as  New  York,  but  between  the  entire  engrossment  of  the  importing  business  and 
its  total  absence  there  is  a  wide  interval.  There  are  many  descriptions  of  merchandise 
that  the  country  dealer  would  prefer  to  receive  direct,  through  well  known  responsible 
houses  in  Charleston,  than  through  auctions  and  jobbers  in  New  York.  This  has  been 
verified  in  numerous  cases.  L^t  us  then  endeavor,  by  giving  an  impulse  to  this  enter- 
prise, to  attempt  that  which  is  certainly  practicable. 

VESSELS  OWNED  IN  AND  SAILING  FROM   CHARLESTON,  IN   1836. 

Ship9 — Martha,  Harriet  and  Jessie,  Bolvidere,  Thos.  Bennett,  Victoria,  Florian. — 6. 
Brigt — Alpha,  Washington  Barge,  Catharine,  Elm,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Hunter,  Arabian. — ?• 
Schoonen — Sarah  Ann,  Lovely  Keziah,  Hope,  Waccamaw,  Jos.  Hamilton.— 5. 

VESSELS  OWNED   IN  AND  SAILING  FROM   CflARLiSTON,  IN   1837. 

Ship9 — Medora,  Manchester,  Victoria,  Ocean,  Harriet  and  Jessie,  Benj.  Morgan,  Bel- 
videre,  Florian. — 9.  5rig*— Globe,  Alpha,  Catharine,  Elm,  Hunter,  Charleston,  Pega- 
sus, Howell,  J.  C.  Calhoun. — 9.  ScAowiers— R.  Habersham,  Lovely  Keziah,  Walter  E. 
Hyer,  Abigail,  Colombia,  Financier. — 6. 
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VESSELS  OWNED  IN  AlO)  SAILIK9  FSOM  CHAALS8T0H,  IN   1838. 

iSAio»---HaiTiet  and  Jessie,  Medora,  Thomas  Bennett,  Benj.  Morgan,  Liverpool,  Vic- 
toria, Chicora,  Oseoia,  Belviderc,  Connnerce,  Florian,  Helen,  Manchester,  Congaree. — 14. 
Brig»^-J,  C.  Calhoun,  Catharine,  Hunter,  Elm,  Homer,  Alpha,  Howell,  Washingtoo 
Bai^,  Lancet,  Globe,  Charleston,  Daniel  Webster,  Arabian,  Delaware,  Chili,  Arma- 
dillo.— 16.    Schooner$ — ^nancter,  Abigail,  Jim  Crow,  South  Carolina,  Maria. — 5. 

The  number  of  vessels  owned  in  and  tailing  from  Charlestxai,  from  July  1, 1845,  to 
July  1, 1846,  was  as  follows.    The  cotttrast  here  is  striking. 

jSSW^M—Harriet  and  Jessie,  James  Calder,  Thoe.  Beimett,  Gen.  Parkhill,  Warsaw,  Bel- 
videre. — 6.  BrigM — Adela,  Magnolia,  Arabian,  Tower.— 4.  Schooner* — E^uiomax, 
F.  A.  Brown,  John  Hancock,  Stranger,  Zephyr,  T.  C  MitcheU,  Merchant,  Isabella. — 8. 

The  duties  on  direct  importations  into  Charleston,  during  the  year  1836, 

amounted  to 9^96,518 

In  1837, 475,758 

In  1838,. 59M74 

From  July  1, 1845,  to  July  1, 1846,  they  amounted  to  only 338,327 

"  This  shows  the  intimate  connection  of  the  direct  foreign  trade  with  the  number  of 
vessels  owned  in  Charleston  As  the  former  increased,  so  did  the  latter ;  as  the  one  de- 
creased, so  did  the  other. 

**  Now,  in  relation  to  the  means  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  aggregate  of  capital,  let  us  sap- 
pose  from  20  to  25  ships  to  cost  0500,000,  what  is  to  preclude  separate  subscriptions  to 
a  stock,  to  be  raised  on  shares  for  the  purpose  ?  If  Charleston,  with  no  difficulty,  has 
formed  by  associated  capital,  a  fund  of  nearly  91^>000  to  build  a  steamship,  woold 
there  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  increasing  the  aggregate  five  or  six  fold  ?  We 
imagine  not.  This  is  a  favorite  mode  of  forming  a  fund  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  vessels,  large  and  small,  in  the  Eastern  cities.  What  is  practicable  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  Union  is  attainable  in  this.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  for  the  ovmership  of 
Tessels  is,  that  it  diffiises  through  several  classes  of  the  community,  the  interests  whkfa  be- 
come concentrated  in  one  or  a  few  hands,  under  a  more  limited  proprietorship.  This 
view  of  the  sut^ect  admits  of  being  extended,  which  will  be  attempted  in  a  future  artide." 


VIRGINIA  INSPECTIONS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

We  publish  below  a  circular  from  Charles  F.  Osborne,  E)sq.,  enclosing  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  tobacco  exports  and  inspections  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  foreign  markets  to 
which  it  was  shipped. 

Richmond,  October  8/A,  1846. 

TO  TH6  EDITOR  OP  THE  MSBCHANTS*   91A0AZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  EEVJSW. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  receipts,  exports  and  stocks  of  Virginia 
tobacco,  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  the  present,  as  in  our  former  tables,  we  take  no  note 
of  shipments  coastwise,  it  being  impracticable  to  obtain  these  with  accuracy. 

We  estimate  the  number  of  hhds.  of  stemmed  tobacco  shipped  this  year  at  5,500  hhds., 
the  whole  of  which  were  made  from  tobacco  the  growth  of  Virginia,  excepting,  perhaps, 
about  50  hhds.,  made  from  Western  tobacca  No  Western  tobacqo  in  the  leaf  has  been 
exported  from  hence  the  past  season. 

Of  the  stock  on  hand,  about  3,500  hhds.  are  now  in  progress  of  shipment  to  France, 
on  account  of  the  contractors  with  that  government;  the  remaining  17,560  hhds.,  is 
mainly  composed  of  low  and  inferior  leaf  of  the  crops  of  1841, 1842  and  1843,  and  held 
by  speculators.  The  planters  hold  scarcely  any,  and  the  manufacturers  are  believed  to  be 
bare  of  stock.  We  quote  lugs  $1  to  Jj^l  75 ;  common  leaf,  $3  50  to  $4 ;  middling  da, 
94  50  to  $5  50 ;  good,  $6  to  $7  per  100  lbs.,  with  a  fair  demand.  There  is  no  fine  to- 
bacco on  the  market. 

The  crop  now  matured  and  maturing,  is  represented  to  be  large,  although  ii^ury  btf 
been  sustained  by  it,  from  the  want  of  care  in  its  cultivation  and  management,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unparalleled  sickness  which  has  for  some  months  past  prevailed  throughout 
the  country ;  nevertheless,  we  think  the  crop  will  be  g[  good  quality,  and  more  than  aM 
average  in  quantity.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  receipts  at  the  inspections  will  not 
expose  the  quantity  made ;  for  at  present  prices,  the  lugs  and  low  leaf  cannot  be  brought 
to  market — the  price  which  these  command  not  paying,  in  many  situations,  the  cost  of 
transportation. 
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The  opinion  here  advanced  respecting  the  crop  of  tobacco  in  Virginia,  applies  with 
more  accaracy,  and  in  all  respects,  to  the  crop  of  tiie  Weotem  States  of  this  Union. 

The  total  receipt  at  New  Orleans  for  the  year,  is  72,896  hhds.,  of  which  15,000  hhdft 
were  stemmed  tobacco,  and  our  anticipations  are,  that  a  like  quantity  may  be  eipected 
the  year  to  come. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  F.  OSBORNE. 

▲  STATBMEin, 

Showing  thf  quantity  of  Tobacco  inooecUd  in  Virginia,  from  1836  to  1846 ;  the  qvan- 
tity  exported^  and  the  foreign  martete  to  which  it  was  shipped ;  the  stock  left  on  hand 
on  1st  October  of  each  fear;  likewise,  the  quantity  of  stems  shipped  during  the  same 
period,  and  the  foreign  markets  to  which  they  were  shipped. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  CINCINNATI,  IN  1845-46. 
The  following  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  leading  articles  at  Cincinnati, 
for  the  years  ending  August  31, 1846  and  1845,  is  derived  from  the  Cincinnati  Price 
Current : — 


Flour bbls. 

Cheese casks 

Cheese... boxes 

Lead. ..pigs 

Molasses bbls. 

Coflfee... .racks 

Cotton bales 

Sugar. hhds. 


184S4ii. 

213,111 

645 

107,426 

33,358 

45,789 

61,480 

6,730 

16,779 


1844^6. 

146,695 
2,968 
77,236 
22,331 
21,773 
52,204 
6,240 
14,046 


Flaxseed bbls. 

Wheat bushels 

Whiskey bbls. 

Salt 

Butter 

Butter kegs 

Pig  Metal 4ons 


184M6. 

23,078 

419,070 

185,274 

128.327 

3,087 

7,646 

11,559 


1844-46. 

24,898 

445,033 

183,730 

106,878 

1,549 

4,913 

8,493 


184M6.  1844-4^. 

Cheese casks           450  641 

Cheese .boxes      43,535  43,627 

Flour bbla.    206,082  154,147 

Lard 29,317  24,103 

Urd kegB    143,375  171,698 


184jh46.  18444f. 

Bacon hhds.      19,247  12,980 

Bacon tierces        2,777  3,576 

Pork bbb.    127,009  102,310 

Whiskey 107,204  106,392 


The  Price  Current  says,  that  the  foregoing  list  of  imports  does  not  include  anything 
that  was  not  brought  to  this  market  by  river,  canal,  or  railroad ;  and  tbe  exports  only  in- 
dude  the  shipments  to  southern  ports.  The  shipments  to  the  eastern  markets,  by  way 
of  the  Miami  Canal,  as  well  as  by  Pittsbuigh,  have  been  much  larger  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year.    In  addition  to  this,  both  flats  and  steamboats  have  frequently  left  for  New 
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Orieans  without  rendering  an  account  of  their  cargo,  so  that  the  figures  under  the  head  of 
••  Exports"  fall  far  short  of  exhibiting  the  amount  of  produce  that  has  been  shipped  from 
this  port.  As  our  tables  now  inolade  all  the  shipments  by  every  con-veyance  diat  it  is 
possible  to  obtain,  we  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  approximate  nearer  the  true  amount 


EXPORTS  FROM  BOSTON  OF  COTTON  GOODS, 

FOR  THE   TEAR  ENIMiNG  WAT  SlST,  1846. 

The  Boston  Shipping  List  giyes  a  tabular  statement  of  the  quantity  of  ooMon  goods  ex* 
ported  from  that  port  during  the  year  ending  May  Slst,  1846.  The  footing  stands 
62,676  bales  and  cases  coastwise,  and  28,316  do.  to  foreign  ports;  being  an  increase  of 
22,419  bales  and  cases  coastwise,  and  2,302  do.  to  foreign  ports.  Total  exports,  foreign 
and  coastwise,  this  year,  92,992  bales  and  cases,  against  65,971  last  year. 

The  places  to  which  the  largest  amounts  were  shipped  are  the  foliowing : — 

650 
535 
657 


To  New  York,  bales  and  cases,      22,547 

Philadelphia, 19,669 

Valparaiso, 11,080 


Bahimore,. 
New  Orleans, . 
East  Indies,... 
Charleston........ 

Rio  Janeiro,.... 

Canton,. 


8,254 
5,554 
5,090 
4,530 
2,189 
1,663 


Hong  Kong 

Canton  and  Manilla, 

Calcutta,... 

Manilla 1,239 

Java  and  Sumatra, 337 

Smyrna, 656 

letapa.  Central  America, 1|138 

Sandwich  Islands, 759 

Richmond, 904 


The  remainder  was  exported,  in  smaller  quantities,  to  many  different  places ;  among 
them  are  Cronstadt,  Gibraltar,  Coast  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  Malta,  South  America,  Per- 
nambuco,  Honduras,  California,  Cuba,  Lagnna,  St  Domingo,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Peters,  Qo- 
naivee,  Cape  Haytien,  New  Zealand,  Cape  de  Verds,  West  Indies,  Maracaibo,  Porto  Ca- 
bello,  Guayama,  Aux  Cayes,  6lc^  &,c. 


PRICES  OF  GENESEE  FLOUR  IN  NEW  YORK: 

POR  THR   LAST  TWRNT£-F00R   TXARS. 

The  Buffalo  Express  furnishes  the  following  table  of  the  prices  of  Genesee  flour  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  months 
of  September  and  December  in  each  year: — 


Tear. 

1823,.. 

1824,.. 

1825,.. 

1826,.. 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 
A 1830,.. 
^1831,.. 

1832,.. 

1833,.. 

1834,.. 


September. 
$6  50 


25 

121 

624 

69 

75 

50 

62 

25 

871 

75 


Deoember. 
$6  621 

5  874 


5  25 


121 

131 

621 

871 

371 

18 

00 

371 

621 

871 


Year.  September. 

1835, 1(3  75 


1836,. 
1837,., 
1838... 
1839,.. 
1840,., 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843,., 
1844,.. 
1845,.. 
1846,.. 


75 

621 

621 

75 

00 

50 

04 

81 

75 
18* 


December. 
$7  50 
10  00 
9  00 
8  631 
6  25 
4  62 
6  971 
3  871 
462 

6  871 


The  table  showing  that  in  six  years,  in  September,  prices  have  been  lower  than  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  in  eighteen  years,  have  been  higher.  In  the  December  column,  the  prices  are 
Id  each  year  higher  than  there  is  any  reason  to  heKeve  will  be  the  range  in  1846.  These 
two  periods  have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  state  of  the  market  under 
the  effects  of  a  full  supply  from  the  West,  and  at  a  time  when  the  market  is  controlled  bf 
a  demand  dependent  upon  a  given  supply,  without  the  effect  of  additions  or  anivala. 
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MERCANTILE   MISCELLANIES. 


TOBACCO  SMUGGLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

That  pure,  liberal-minded,  and  enlightened  statesman,  and  political  economist,  Dr. 

Bowring»  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  recently  called  the  attention  of  government 

to  the  crimes  and  other  evils  originating  in  the  high  duties  levied  by  the  government  of 

England  on  tobacco.    The  following  is  an  extraet  from  his  speech  on  that  occasion : — 

**  The  evidence  which  the  committee  reported  to  the  House  showed  that  the  seizures  for 
smuggling  tobacco  in  May,  1646,  were  538 ;  while  for  spirits  there  were  only  171 ;  tea 
11 ;  silk  10 ;  and  526  for  all  other  articles.  It  appears,  also,  from  that  evidence,  that  the 
offence  was  greatly  increasing.  While  the  number  of  convictions  for  the  year  ending 
January,  1843,  was  436,  in  1846  they  had  increased  to  872,  being  an  augmentation,  in 
the  space  of  only  four  years,  of  upwards  of  200  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  convic- 
tions in  Scotland  was  451  per  cent,  and  in  Ireland  it  was  252  per  cent,  and  the  people 
would  continue  to  be  farther  demoralized  so  long  as  the  high  duties  were  maintained. 
The  persons  so  convicted  very  rarely  paid  any  penalties ;  they  suffered  imprisonment,  and 
the  committee  bad  ascertained  that  the  average  period  of  their  incarceration  was  three 
months,  or  ninety  days,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  averaged  from  4d.  to  6d. 
per  day,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  prosecution  or  other  charges  which  preceded  their  being 
conveyed  to  jail.  The  offence  was  spreading  very  rapidly  among  our  sailors,  the  evidence 
proving  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  sailors  engaged*  in  our  ships  were  systematically  en- 
gaged in  breaking  the  hiw ;  it  was  proved  that  whole  cargoes  were  landed  in  the  Thames, 
and  opealy  carted  through  the  streets  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  in  the  open  day. 
It  was  proved  before  the  committee  that  one  large  poulterer  imported  largely  from  abroad 
in  crates  made  from  twisted  tobacco  leaves,  (a  laugh)  which  were  passed  by  the  custom- 
bouse  officers,  and  they  frequently  assisted  in  sending  them  to  their  destination.  Schools 
were  opened  in  large  numbers  where  the  art  of  smuggling  was  regularly  taught  to  youths, 
a  system  of  education  which  was  the  prolific  cause  of  great  crimes.  Those  high  duties 
also  entailed  a  very  considerable  expense  upon  the  public  revenue.  The  coast  guard 
amounted  to  6,006  men,  and  66  cruisers  were  employed  at  a  cost  to  the  country  of  between 
600,0002.  and  700,000^,  a  great  part  of  which  might  be  saved  if  the  duty  upon  tobacco 
were  reduced  to  a  reasonable  scale :  yet  although  such  an  enormous  force  was  employed, 
it  was  proven  to  the  committee  that  as  much  tobacco  was  smuggled  into  the  country  as 
passed  through  the  custom.house  and  paid  the  duty.  The  honorable  member  proceeded 
to  argue  that  the  injustice  done  to  the  small  dealers  by  the  present  system  of  duties  was 
multitudinous  and  cruelly  oppressive,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  way  of 
settling  the  question  but  by  a  large  reduction  of  the  duties." 


BENEVOLENT  CHINESE  MERCHANT. 

Percy,  in  his  anecdotes,  gives  an  instance  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant, of  the  name  of  Shai-king-qua,  who  had  long  known  a  Mr.  Anderson,  an  English 
trader,  and  had  large  transactions  with  him.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Anderson  met  with 
heavy  losses,  became  insolvent,  and  at  the  time  of  his  failure  owed  his  Chinese  friend 
upwards  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Anderson  wished  to  come  to  England,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  able  to  retrieve  his  affairs ;  he  called  on  the  Hong  merchant,  and  in  tho 
utmost  distress,  explained  his  situation,  his  wishes,  and  his  hopes.  The  Chinese  listened 
with  anxious  attention,  and  having  heard  his  story,  thus  addressed  him:  ••  My  friend  An- 
derson, you  have  been  very  unfortunate  j  you  lose  all ;  I  very  sorry;  you  go  to  England ; 
if  you  more  fortunate  there,  you  come  back  and  pay ;  but  that  you  no  forget  Chinoman 
friend,  yon  take  this,  and  when  you  look  on  this,  you  will  remember  Shai-king-qua."  In 
■tying  these  words,  ho  pulled  out  a  valuable  gold  watch,  and  gave  it  to  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson  took  leave  of  his  friend,  but  he  did  not  live  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  or  to 
return  to  China.  When  the  account  of  his  death,  and  of  the  distress  in  which  he  had  leH 
hk  family,  readied  Canton,  the  Hong  meichast  called  on  one  of  ^  gentlemen  of  the 
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^Mtory  who  was  about  to  return  to  Europe,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner: 
"  Poor  Mr.  Aodeison  dead  !  I  very  sorry ;  he  good  man ;  he  friend,  and  he  leave  two 
childs  ;  they  poor — they  have  nothing — they  childs  of  my  friend  ;  you  lake  this  for  them  ; 
teU  them  Chinaman  friend  send  it  V*  And  he  put  into  the  gentleman's  hand  a  amn  of 
money  for  Mr.  Anderson's  children,  amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds. 


ANECDOTE  OF  AN  EDINBURGH  MERCHANT. 

It  is  stated  in  a  foreign  paper,  that  a  merchant,  in  prosecuting  his  morning  tour  in  the 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  found,  as  he  walked  along,  a  purse  containing  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  He  observed  a  lady  at  a  considerable  distance,  who,  he  thought,  would  be 
the  owner  and  loser.  Determined  to  be  correct  in  the  party  to  whom  he  delivered  it,  he 
fell  upon  a  strange,  yet  ingenious  plan  to  efiect  this.  He  resolved  to  act  the  part  of  a 
"  poor  distressed  tradesman,"  and  boldly  went  forward,  hat  in  hand,  and  asked  alnaa. 
This  was  answered  with  a  polite  "  Go  away !  I  have  nothing  to  give  you."  The  voor 
man,  however,  persisted  in  his  entreaties  until  he  had  got  assistance  for  his  **  famialiing 
wife  and  children/*  the  lady,  from  reasons,  no  doubt,  similar  to  Mrs.  Madarty's,  at 
last  condescended ;  but,  to  her  dramay,  found  that  the  wherewith  was  gone.  The  mer- 
diant,  now  satisfied  that  he  was  correct,  with  a  polite  bow  returned  me  purse,  with  an 
advice  that  in  future  she  would  be  more  generous  to  the  distressed  and  destitute. 


LONDON  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY. 

We  would  direct  the  special  attention  of  business  men  to  the  extensive  foreign  ageDoy 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Simmonds  &,  Ward,  of  London,  who  occupy  the  same  position 
in  that  great  mercantile  city,  as  our  Harnden,  Pomeroy,  &c.  For  vory  many  years,  tboy 
have  now  devoted  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  business  arrangements  with 
ibreign  countries.  They  have  agents  in  every  leading  town  and  British  colony,  and 
whether  the  matter  to  be  transacted  be  the  transmission  of  funds,  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
merchandise,  the  appointment  of  agents,  the  consignment  of  goods,  the  publication  of 
new  works,  or  the  procuring  of  Englii^  goods,  all  comes  within  the  scope  oif  their  exten- 
sive agency ;  and  we  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  promptitude  and  high  standing 
of  their  house,  with  which  we  have  long  been  in  correspondence. 


CHINA  OPIUM  TRADE. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pohlman  gives  the  following  summary  statement  of  this  inhuman 
traffic:— 

**  In  the  city  of  Amoy  alone,  there  are  as  many  as  one  thousand  opium  shops,  where 
the  drug  can  be  purchased ;  and  facilities  are  afforded  for  reclining  to  smoke  it  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  drain  of  specie  from  the  country,  on  account  of  opium,  it  need  only  be 
mentioned  that  the  annual  sale  of  opium  at  the  port  of  Amoy  alone,  averages  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  that  there  are,  along  the  coast  of  this  single  province, 
four  other  smuggling  depots.  The  total  annual  drain  on  the  finances  of  the  country  is 
•stunated  at  twelve  millions  of  dollars." 


MANUFACTURES  OF  DUTCHESS  COUNTY. 
Ekrata. — ^The  reader  of  the  article  on  the  *<  Manufacturing  Lidustry  of  the  State  of 
New  York,"  in  the  October  number  of  this  Magazine,  is  requested  to  substitute  tho  fol- 
lowing sentence,  for  the  13th,  13th,  and  14th  Ihies  from  the  top  of  page  371 :  *<  The  fiitt 
Uctory  in  1814,  was  erected  by  Peter  A.  Schenck,  Abraham  H.  Schenck,  and  H.  &  ft 
Cowing,  the  latter  of  whom  eventually  asngned  their  interest  to  their  associates.'*  The 
value  of  the  wool  consumed  at  the  Glenham  factory,  stated  on  page  374  at  $70,000,  was 
|;73,000,  and  the  quantity  consumed  is  erroneously  stated,  on  page  375,  at  173,000 
pounds ;  it  should  be  190,000,  as  correctly  stated  on  the  previous  page.  It  is  usual  to 
charge  all  errors  to  the  printer  ;  these,  however,  were  coaimitted  by  the  writer,  as  wa 
hove  ascertained  by  reference  to  his  manuscript. 
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itc  utsea90§  tj  M«  utgtauve  urgent,  i^uugtt  jservet^  jutmot*  ana  ann,  ana  or 
y  fVater,  and  oUMr  Hygienic  Means.  By  Jamu  Mamuet  Gvllt,  M.  D.,  Licentteto 
ege  of  SareeoDs,  and  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Physical  Society,  Kdlnbnrgh ;  Fellow 
Heal  and  Ctalnirgleal  Society,  London,  etc.    New  York :  WlUy  Jt  Putnam. 


l.—E»taf  on  tke  Progrete  of  Jfations  in  Productive  Industry^  CivUiiotiw,  Putulatmh  »*d  WoaMk^ 
iUuMtrated  ky  StatUtiet  of  Mining,  Agrienttwre,  Mimyfaetnres,  Commerce,  Banking,  Revenues,  fy- 
tsnulJmproveme/Us,  Emigratisu,  Mortality,  Mtd  Pofmhtiou.  By  Ebba  C.  Sbamak.  Detroit:  H. 
Gelger  Jc  Co.    New  York :  Baker  k,  Seribner. 

We  have  here  a  vqlnve  of  nearly  flv«  hanilrtd  itafas,  wiittaa,  h  w««m  lafonoad  by  tha  antlMr, 
at  intervals,  daring  the  last  fiOeen  years,  when  he  was  not  occmitod  with  proiBaiUmal  business,  aad 
without  any  definite  object  in  view.  It  covers  a  wide  ranfp  of  siiifaiiectii,  and  embodtos  a  large  aouniat 
of  staUsUcs,  which  are  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  introdnced  with  a  view  of  UlnstratiBg 
the  author's  speculations.  The  volume  is  divided  into  seventeen  chapters.  The  two  Ibstare  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  **  Laws  of  Nature ;"  four  more  to  CivlU»tiQB,  in  its  history  and  progiess ; 
which  are  followed  by  several  chapters  on  metals,  paper  money,  foreign  oommerce,  mannfaotBiee, 
populatlon-^n  short,  to  all  the  principal  departments  aad  products  of  human  Indnstry.  The  author 
has,  in  the  coarse  of  his  inquiries,  discussed  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  eduoaHon,  of 
climate,  and  of  government,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  upon  the  human  mind,  and  upon  the 
destiny  and  progress  of  man.  His  object  has  been  to  connect  political  economy  with  statistics ;  to 
bring  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  ibrmer  to  the  text  and  established  fkcts  of  the  lattw;  and  to  try 
them,  as  far  as  practicaMe,  by  the  severe  test  and  certain  standard  of  the  principles  of  saatheoatice. 
The  volume  contains  mneh  Inibrmatioa  on  the  sul^cts  discussed ;  and,  although  we  shoald  be  fiir 
ftom  assenting  to  all  the  ooncluslons  and  deductloaa  of  the  author,  we  can  find  Much  that  Is  sof* 
gestlve  and  usefhl ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  soundness  of  the  views 
which  he  has  presented  in  the  work,  no  one  will  ref^ise  to  credit  the  author  fbr  tfie  pains-taking 
lesearch  and  industry  evinced  in  its  production. 

%-~Tke  VTatBT'Cure  in  Ckronie  Disease.  An  Exposition  of  the  Cause,  Progress,  and  T^irwUnatistu 
of  Farisus  Ckronie  Diseases  sf  tke  Digestive  Organs,  Lungs,  J^Terves,  Limbs,  and  Skin,  and  sf 

their  Treatment  Ify  r ■     .    -  ~    .  -  -.  ^   . .       ,.  j- 

of  the  Royal  Collegi 
of  the  Royal  Medical  i 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the  origin,  progress,  and  terminations  of  chronic 
diseases  in  general,  are  delineated  and  explained,  and  the  deduction  made,  that  no  disease  becoawi 
chronic,  unless  tfie  central  organs  of  nutrition  are  aflbcted.  In  the  second  part,  this  Is  Airther  devel- 
oped  In  the  history  of  individual  chronic  diseases,  the  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  each  of  whleh 
is  given,  and  also  the  reasons  for  Ae  water  treattnent  applicable  to  each.  Part  third  treats  of  the 
mode  hi  which  the  wate^cure  operates  in  producing  its  beneficial  results;  and  In  bringing  forward 
the  details  of  the  water-cure,  the  rationale  of  each  process  is  given,  and  the  circomstances  which 
Tegulate  their  application  stated.  The  statements  are  dmwn  fh>m  the  experience  of  the  author,  in 
an  extensive  field  of  practical  observation,  during  four  years*  residence  at  Blalvem.  The  whole  woik 
bears  the  impress  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind ;  and  all  the  statements  appear  to  be  niade  with  a 
firankness  and  candor  well  calculated  to  elicit  the  credence  of  unbiassed  minds,  and,  indeed,  all  who 
tie  not  dogmatically  wedded  to  old  prejudices.  It  is  the  ablest  and  best  virritten  work  touching  the 
**  water-cure"  that  we  have  met  with ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  written  so  much  to  catch  the 
hopeftal  invalid,  as  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  nature  of  his  disease,  or  the  mode  in  which  (he  waler 
plu  is  to  relieve  it 

3.^7^0  Emrly  Jesuit  Missions  in  Jforth  America  ;  Comfiled  and  TVanslaiedfrom  the  Letters  sf  tke 

Prenek  Jesuits,  with  Jfotas.    By  Rev.  William  Inorabam  Kip,  M.  A.,  Oorresponding  Member  of 

the  New  York  Utotorlcal  Society.    New  York :  Wiley  k,  Putaam*s  Library  of  American  Books. 

It  Is  truly  said,  by  the  author  of  these  interesUng  vohimes,  that  no  page  of  our  eeontry's  history  Is 

more  touching  and  romantic,  than  that  which  records  the  labors  and  sofibrings  of  the  lesmlt  misslca- 

aries.    Han|uette,  Jollet,  Brebeuf,  Joques,  Lallemaad,  Roslet,  and  Merest,  are  iiwes  the  West  should 

ever  hold  in  rsmembrance.    Most  of  them  were  martyrs  to  their  Ikith— has fow  "died  the  coeunon 

death  of  all  men,"  or  slept  in  cburch-coosecrated  grounds.   The  editor  and  traaslalor  has  made  » 

Taluable  contribution  to  the  historic  litentuie  of  the  country,  and  the  publishers  have  vsfy  Judiciously 

added  it  to  their  valuable  collectk>n  of  American  books.    The  nasndve  of  Ihete  It  eoalnlne  aie  MH 

of  romantic  interest,  and  fully  niasuate  the  trite  but  Just  remark,  that  <«  irath  !•  >tiucs«  than  ]lcllo».*» 

4,—Owenaiadin's  Wanderings  in  the  ]sls  <tf  Wight.  By  Old  Hunrannr,  author  of ''Addreoses,'* 
'*  Observations,"  •*  Thoughts  for  the  llioaghtfal,*^  "  Homely  Hhits,**  *•  Old  Sea  Oaptain,*'  etc,  ela. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

The  "  Wanderings  in  the  Isle  of  Wight"  are  written  in  the  same  sententious,  homely,  nnd  agrss^ 
ble  style  that  charaeterises  everything  Oom  the  prolific  pen  of  Old  Humphrey.  There  is  an  indivldn- 
ailty,  and  kindness  of  heart,  running  through  the  old  man,  that  interests  all  readers,  and  Inspires  one 
with  a  desbe  of  shaUng  hhn  by  the  hand.  Alftoogh  deeply  tinctured  with  a  rellgtous  spirit,  for  the 
■Mst  part  eheeif ol,  there  nrs  fiiw  that  wlU  not  read  these  tketehes  with  pleasnfv . 
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5.-7^  JUinbov,  fwr  1847.    Edited  by  A.J.  HoDowaia.    Albuy:  A.  L.  Harrbon.    New  Toift: 

Wiley  Jd  Patrnun. 

The  plan  of  this  oew  annaal  U  unlqae,  happily  eoocelTed,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  cairied  o«t. 
The  design  for  its  composition  was,  to  imafioe  each  State  of  the  Union  to  be  a  gariMi,  (Von  which 
•ome  flowers  woald  be  colled,  and  the  whole  be  formed  into  a  boaqoet  After  much  labor,  thejbvew 
have  been  gathered  from  nineteen  States,  and,  as  the  contribntors  are  so  wide-spread,  se  diftrest  in 
their  styles,  and  yet,  like  a  bed  of  tulips,  each  possessing  s«ch  pecaliar  beauty  of  color— their  eoaa- 
blned  tints  are  called  the  "  Rainbow.'*  To  drop  the  editor's  metaphor,  the  Tolnme  consists  of  poems, 
tales,  and  sketches,  of  varied  interest  and  merit,  ftom  **  dwellers**  In  nineteen  of  the  States.  The  ar- 
ticles an  mostly  original.  Several  of  the  engravings  are  preUy,  and  the  volume  Is  handsomely 
prlntod  on  a  firm,  snow-white  paper,  and  bound  most  superbly.  The  few  faults  of  the  work  wltif 
doubtless,  be  corrected  in  a  future  volume,  which  we  hope  will  be  Induced  by  the  success  of  the 
present.  It  is,  emphatically,  a  national  work,  and,  on  that  account,  as  its  Influence  must  be  for  good, 
we  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  successful. 

6^— 0»  HgroM,  Haro-fTonkip,  and  the  Heroic  in  History.  Six  Lecture*.  Reported  with  Emenda- 
turns  and  Additiona.  By  Tbomas  OARLYLa.  New  York  :  Wiley  k,  Putnam. 
The  publishers  have  done  well  to  introduce  this  comparatively  new,  but  well-known  work,  hito 
their  series  of  **  Choice  Beading.*'  It  appears,  from  a  characteristic  note  of  Carlyle,  that  he  has 
**  read  over,  and  revised  into  a  correct  state,  for  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  of  New  York,**  the  present 
work ;  "  who  are  hereby  authorised,  they,  and  they  only,  so  far  as  he  can  authorize  them,  to  print  and 
▼end  the  same  in  the  United  States.'*   The  book  is  "  Carlyle  all  over.'* 

7.— 7%«  Poetical  W>»rka  of  Thomas  Moore.  Coniplele  in  one  Volume.  Illustrated  with  Engravlnn 
Uom  Drawings  by  eminent  Artists.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  fc  Co.  Philadelphia :  George  S. 
Appieton. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  on  our  part,  were  we  capable,  to  attempt  anything  lUw  ft 
eriUcism  on  the  poetical  works  of  Moore,  *'  that  matchless  compeer  of  song.*'  Bat  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  the  present  edition  in  its  material  composition,  as  a  specimen  of  "  book-making.* 
We  had  supposed  that  the  ApptrroNS  had  done  all  that  could  well  be  done  to  improve  the  typo- 
graphic art  in  this  country,  and  give  form  and  beauty  to  their  publications,  during  the  last  feur  or  five 
years ;  but  we  were  mistnken,  as  this  volume  will  convince  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouUe— we 
mean  enjoy  the  pleasure—of  examining  it,  as  it  must  ever  be  a  pleasure  to  persons  of  taste  to  look 
upon  works  of  art  which  so  nearly  approach  the  highest  ideal  of  mateilal  perfection.  It  Is  ovdelibeniB 
opinion  that  ihis  is  the  most  perfect  book  that  has  ever  been  produced  by  "  the  trade"  in  the  United 
States ;  and  it  deserves  a  high  rank  as  a  model  for  the  profession.  The  paper  Is  of  tlie  finest  textue, 
and  the  type  of  the  moit  perfect  cast.  The  steel  plate  illustrations  equal,  if  not  suipass,  the  best  that 
have  adorned  the  most  popular  English  or  American  annuals.  The  publishers  seem  to  have  spared 
no  expense  to  reach  a  degree  of  excellence  equal,  to  say  the  least,  to  that  attained  by  the  leading 
publishers  of  London.  In  this  volume  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  royal  octavo  pages,  we  have 
the  complete  poetical  works  of  Moore,  embracing  the  English  edition  of  ten  volumes,  with  the  tea 
prefaces  which  accompany  them.  No  one,  however  fastidious,  will  ever  think  of  purchasing  any 
other  for  a  library. 

a— Tl«  Rose:  or,  JffeUion's  Gift,  for  1847.  Edited  bv  Emilt  MarsbalIm  ninstrated  with  tea 
elegant  Steel  Engravings.    New  York :  D.  Appieton  be  Co. 

This  unpretending  liule  annual  has  made  its  annual  appearance  for  a  long  time.  The  tales  pos- 
sess an  interest  Independent  of  that  which  Is  derived  from  startling  Incidents  and  striking  chacactets. 
The  morel  influence  which  poetry  and  flcltoa  always  exert  when  produced  by  real  genius,  will  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  collection  impressed  upon  the  snowy  while 
leaves  of  this  liandsomely  bound  volume.  "The  embellishments,"  says  the  editor,  "  have  all  been 
engraved  by  first-rate  artists,  and  exhibit  an  unusual  degree  of  novelty  and  variety  in  the  subjects.** 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  neat  and  pretty  gift-book.** 
•^PsssM.    ByAHBUA.    New  York:  D.  Appieton  It Oo. 

This  is  theeecond  edition  of  these  poems,  somewhat  oilarged  by  the  additton  of  several  of  the 
ftnthQr*s  more  recent  productions.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  one  of  the  Western  States ;  bat 
the  more  than  ordinary  merit  of  the  poems  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  discriminating  everywhere, 
aod  secured  at  once  for  Uie  Western  poetess  a  place  among  tlie  "  poets  and  poetry  of  America.** 
Many  of  the  pteces  are  realty  beavtifol,  and  all  evince  that  purity  of  thought,  mingled  with  a  depth 
and  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  are  the  general  accompaniments  of  true  poetical  inspiration.  The 
imbllshers  have  lent  the  volume,  what  it  so  well  deserves,  the  aid  of  a  handsome  material  dress,  ia 
evM7  particular. 

W.— fioerad  Jferfftatwrnt.    ByP.L.U.    Boston:  Walte,  Pierce  &  Co. 
\!L,—ljot>e*t  Tlunt,  Me  ?  or.  The  Belimer^s  Oompanian  tn  his  Hours  of  SOf-Ettniinaiion.    By  the  Rev. 

Dambl  Wise.    Boston:  Walte.  Pierce  A.  Co. 

Two  preUy  volumes,  of  a  religions  and  devotional  eharaoter,  aad  designed  as  tokens  of  leieai 
branee  between  pious  ftlends. 
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IS.— Two  Liva,  or  To  Seem,  and  To  Be,  By  Maria  J.  MelsrotH,  author  of  **Ck>i]qiiatt  And  6elf  Gon- 
qneit,'*  '*PTai«e  and  Priaoipfo,'*  "  Woman  an  Enigma, *'  k.e.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  ic  Co. 
We  should  have  no  hesitation  in  emplojing  the  ftronfest  langdage  of  commendation  in  regard  to  thia 
book.  It  i»  a  good  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  interest  of  the  narratiTe  is  sustained  throughout, 
and  it  ia  written  in  an  elegant  and  ^aoeftil  style.— bat  after  all,  its  chief  ezcritence  consists  in  its  moral  and 
•ooial  teachings,  which  will  call  forth  a  responae  from  the  '*  holy  place*'  in  erery  human  heart.  The  writer 
of  such  a  book  requires  no  copy-right  law  to  protect  her  from  fioeign  authorship. 

13.—Leetnreo  on  JInatomf  and  Pkftiologf,  with  an  Jlppendix  on  Wator-Cwre.    By  MiiRT  S.  Cork. 

New  York :  Harper  k,  Broikera. 

The  lectorea  of  Mrs.  Ctore,  deUrored  fitom  time  to  time,  have  htea  listened  to  with  Interest,  and 
not,  we  presume,  without  profit,  to  her  cooatrjrwomeB.  They  are,  she  stales,  the  fruits  of  earnest 
study  and  inquiry,  pursued  through  many  difficulties.  She  commenced  the  study  of  water-cure  In 
cases  of  female  weakness  in  1833,  and,  ten  years  later.  Us  use  In  fevers,  and  continued  her  efibrts  till 
she  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Priessaitz.  Since  then,  she  has  practised  water-cure 
with  remarkable  success.  She  is  desirous,  and  pledges  herself  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  educate  wo- 
men to  prevent  and  cure  disease.  She  sayn— **  Several  brave  and  true  women  have  already  determined 
to  qualify  themselves  for  water^ore  phyiieiaas,  and  the  writer  has  reason  to  hope  that  she  shall  Uve 
to  aee  at  least  one  woman  practising  water-cure  in  each  eity  lathe  Union.*'  Although  we  are  not 
converu,  or  wedded  to  any  "  universal  panacea,**  we  hope  she  may  live  to  see  many;  for  we  believe 
that  one  kind  and  intelligent  woman,  in  sickness,  is  worth  a  dosea  M.  D.'s;  and  that  water,  In  its 
various  appllcatioas  to  the  system,  both  as  a  preventative  and  a  cure,  is  fhr  more  efflcaclotis  than  the 
pernicious  system  of  drugging,  which,  thank  Heaven,  is  npldly  giving  place  to  a  larger  experience, 
anil  the  more  Uberal  views  of  the  Eclectic.  We  sincerely  commend  these  lectures  to  the  attention  of 
women ;  as  we  feel  quite  sure  that  a  eaiefnl  study  of  them  will  be  attended  with  tiie  most  important 
benefits  to  the  race. 

14.— .^/toWaa  ;  or.  fneidente  of  Lift  and  Adventure  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  an  Amateur.  Ed- 
ited by  Jamks  wat&on  Wbrb.  3  vols.,  ISmo.  New  York :  Harper  4c  Brothers. 
The  reading  public  are  Indebted  to  Colond  Webb,  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  fbr  these  highly 
interesting  sketches  of  Indian  habits,  incidents  of  the  chase,  and  descriptions  of  the  regions  where 
the  scene  of  the  narrative  is  laid.  Ia  the  introductory  "  Dedication,"  f>om  the  pen  of  the  editor,  we 
are  informed  that  they  were  written  by  a  British  officer,  who  visited  the  United  States  in  1833,  between 
whom  and  Colonel  W.  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  pursuits  produced  an  intimacy,  that  gredually  ripened 
into  an  enduring  friendship.  The  dedicatory  remarks  of  Oolonel  Webb  are  interesting,  and  should 
DOC  be  passed  over ;  and  the  yvorfc  "  will  be  found,  on  perusal,  one  of  the  very  few  which  exhibits  the 
native  of  our  forests  as  he  vos,  and  still  is,  where  he  roama  uncontaminated  by  his  intercourse  with 
eivUiaed  man,  in  the  boundless  regions  of  the  northwest." 

15.—.^  Inductive  and  Practical  9ifetom  of  Double  Entry  Book-Keeping,  on  ma  Entirely  Jfew  Plan  ; 
having  a  Oeneral  Rule^  deduced  from  the  D^uition  of  Debtor  and  Creditor ^  applied  to  the  Joumai- 
ning  of  all  Traneaetions :  eontaininf  Twelve  Sets  of  Bookefor  imparting  a  Oeneral  Knowledge  of 
theSeiencet  with  ^ameroue  and  Farted  Entries,  and  Illustrating  Single  and  Partnershiv  BustnesSt 
both  Prosperous  and  Adverse ;  also,  Jijnroved  Forms  of  .Auxiliary  Books  ;  a  Set  of  Stea^ndtoat  Book*  ; 
e  yocabuiaru  of  Commercial  Terms  ;  Practical  Forms  for  Keeping  Books  in  Dtfferent  Branches  of 
Business ;  Commercial  Calculations  ;  a  Table  of  FWeign  Coins  and  Moneys,  of  Jieeounts,  etc,  Dc 
signed  for  the  Use  of  Private  StudenU,  Schools,  and  Practical  Jiccountants.  By  A.  F.  k,  S.  W.CaiT- 
TKUDBKr  Accountaats.    Philadelphia:  £.  C.  Je,  J.  Biddle. 

The  eontenU  and  design  of  this  work  are  ftilly  explained  in  the  title-page,  quoted  above ;  which 
leaves  us  nothing  Airther  to  say  on  that  head.  There  have  been  many  excellent  books  of  this  class 
published  during  the  last  five  or  six  yean ;  and  it  Is,  perhaps,  foir  to  presume  that  the  last  Is  the  besU 
The  execution  of  the  present  work  is  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  Judge, 
it  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  book-keeping,  hi  all  its  varieties.  I'he  commereial  tables,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume, 
will  add  to  Its  value  as  a  reference-book  tor  the  counting-house. 

U.^Prince^s  Manual  of  Roses,  comprising  the  most  Complete  History  of  the  Rose,  including  eveiru 
class,  and  all  the  most  admirable  varietiee  that  have  appeared  m  Europe  and  America  ;  together  wiM 
ample  information  on  their  Culture  and  Propagation.  By  Wiluam  Kobbrt  Princb,  Proprietor  of 
the  Linnaan  Butinlc  Garden  and  Nurseries  at  Flushing,  and  author  of  the  Treatises  cm  Horticul- 
ture, on  Fruits,  and  on  the  Vine.    New  York :  Clark  k,  Austin. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  enjoyed  rare  advantages  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
sutrfects  discussed ^n  this  treatise.  William  Prince,  the  grandfather  of  the  author,  we  are  told,  was 
the  first  American  amateur  who  formed  an  extensive  collection  of  roses  by  making  Importations ; 
and  his  son,  the  fhther  of  the  present  Mr.  Prince,  continued  to  enlarge  the  collection  annually,  with 
the  finest  varietiei  obtainable  from  foreign  climes ;  and  formed,  in  connection  with  the  author,  a  most 
perfeet  collection  of  our  native  species  and  varieties.  Almost  every  variety  of  the  rose  is  described, 
and  all  the  neoesaary  information  for  their  culture  and  propagation  is  imparted  in  a  clear  and  compre- 
heasive  manner.  ^ 
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nr—jH  Examiiuition  of  the  Tettimmtf  <ff  the  fhttr  EmtngelUU  hjf  tie  Ridee  of  JBvidence  admhMtn^d 
in  Courts  of  Juetiee.  fTitk  an  Acetmnt  of  the  Trial  of  Jesus.  By  Siicoic  Grbknlkxp,  LL.  D^ 
Boyal  Professor  of  Iaw  in  Harvard  University.  Boeion :  C.  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 
The  well-lnown  and  high  lepntation  of  the  author  of  this  v<Hwne,  as  an  acute,  prtiftMnid,  aad 
learned  jorist,  will  insnre  for  it  a  earafhl  and  lespeetAil  stady.  It  haa  been  prepared  with  the  deslpa 
of  applying  those  severe  tests  of  legal  evidence  which  ai»  used  in  covts  of  law,  in  order  to  establish 
the  truth  of  tlie  narratives  of  the  foor  Bvangellats;  and  it  Is,  perhaps,  nnneeessary  to  state  Out  he 
has  executed  the  task  with  decided  aUiity  and  sooeeas.  The  importance  of  the  subject  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  and  it  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  memlMrs  of  tlie  legal  profiMSlon.  The  North  Ame- 
rican Review  for  October,  1846,  has  an  article  of  Mmo  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  based  on  Greenleart 
work,  in  connection  with  8traass*s  '*  Life  of  Jesvs,**  which  the  writer  opens  with  a  very  Just  eempa- 
rison  of  these  eminent  scliotaxt.  Of  the  former,  the  Review  says-.'*  It  is  the  production  of  an  able 
and  pcofoond  lawyer-a  man  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  halls  of  justice  and  the  schoole  of  jorls- 
pnidence— a  writer  of  tlie  highest  authority  on  lefal  snl]t)ects,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  wei^dng 
testimony  and  sifting  evidence,  and  whose  published  opinions  on  the  rules  of  evidence  are  received 
as  nuthoritative  in  all  the  Bngiieh  and  American  tribonals—ibr  fourteen  years  the  hlghly-respeeted 
colleague  of  the  late  Mr.  Justioe  Story,  and  now  the  honored  head  of  the  most  distlnguUlied  and 
prosperous  school  of  Bnglish  law  in  the  world." 

18.— TA«  Opal ;  a  Purs  Oift  for  the  HoKdajfS,  for  18C7.    Edhed  by  Johh  Kscst.   With  illastratioitt  by 

J.  G.  Chapman.    New  York :  J.  0.  Rikar. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  the  publication  of  this  beantifnl  anonal.  Tlie  original  plan  of  a  work  combiaing 
the  highest  order  of  ezoeUeooe  with  the  purest  thoughts  and  sentimento,  has  beea  fkitfaAilly  adhered  to  by 
the  editor  and  pablisher.  And  each  new  iteoe  has  aflbrded  evidence  of  improvemeot,  where  there  watf 
room  for  it.  The  lueceM  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  this  work,  eonlhms  the  remark  of  a  recent 
English  critic,  that  a  great  change  has  occurred  in  the  spirit  of  belles  tettres  writing  of  late  yean ;  and  that 
to  be  popoUir,  it  most  be  adorned  with  moral  grace,  or  dignified  with  just  sentiments.  The  DhistntiDns, 
nine  in  number,  though  of  varied  merit,  are  all  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  artJit,  who  is  scarcdy  ezceJied 
in  his  line.  **  Nature's  Pet,'*  on  the  illustmted  title,  is  charmingly  executed,  hi  the  countenances  of  the 
figures.  "  The  Wasted  Fountains,'*  graphically  delineates  the  emoUonsof  tlie  soul,  under  the  circnmstadcea, 
and  happily  portrayed  in  the  sphitoal  and  poetical  letter-press  illustration  of  Miss  Ann  C.  Lynch.  **  Tlie 
Summer  Stream  "  and  "  The  BenUnel  *'  are  capital  "  The  Widow,"  which  is  rather  stiff,  is  accompanied 
by  a  poem  on  *'  Worship,'*  however,  that  makes  us  forget  any  defect  hi  the  picture.  It  breathes,  m  the  manly 
verse  of  Wbittier,  the  great  thoughts  of  a  "  pure  and  undeftled  religioo."  We  regret  that  we  have  not 
space  to  speak  more  at  Imgth  of  the  difiTerent  articles  in  prase  and  vene,  none  of  which  are  below 
medioori^,  and  many  of  tbem  are  equal  to  the  best  eflbrts  of  the  best  writers.  Among  the  list  of  con- 
tributon,  we  may  name  Mrs.  £.  Oakes  Smith,  Ann  O.  Lynch,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale, 
Mrs.  Francis  8.  Osgood,  and  Long^low,  Tuckerman,  Pierpoot,  Whittier,  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Rev.  Jamee 
Kireeder,  Sprague,  Olin,  and  Stone,  all  well-known  and  favorite  authors,  besides  others  of  undoubted  merit, 
whose  articles  have  previously  gtven  so  much  satisfection,— and  we  bave  no  hefitation  in  adopting  the  re- 
mark of  the  editor,  "  that  they  are  equal,  in  point  of  literary  excellence,  to  the  best  efforts  of  foreign  writeia 
in  a  similar  vein,  and  in  many  instanoss  exhibiting  a  rare  ingenuity  of  s^le  and  cenoepti<mi"  On  the  whote^ 
we  consider  it  t*«  Gift-Book  of  the  season. 
19.— 7As  MetuorMlia  of  Swedenborft ;  or^  the  Spiritual  World  Zmd  Open.    New  York :  John  Allen. 

It  is  well  known,  we  believe,  that  Prof.  Bush,  an  aUe  theoiogimi  and  learned  schtdar,  has  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  doctrines  of  the  "  New  Church,**  and  a  believer  in  tlie  alleged  revelations  of  Emanuel  Sweden 
borg.  Dr.  Wood  admiu,  what  few  have  ever  denied,  that  Swedenborg  was  an  honest  man ;  and  however 
much  we  may  consider  him  mistaken,  all  who  have  the  least  knowledge  of  Dr.  Bush,  will  not  for  a  mo 
meat  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  entire  sincerity  and  honesty  of  his  purpose  in  advocating  the  elaiem  of 
this  remarkable  man.  The  **  Memorabilia**  consist!  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  with 
notM  and  annotations  by  his  learned  disciple.  These  writings  sire  publidied  m  nomben,  under  the  general 
title  of  '*  the  Swedeaboig  Library.**  We  have  read  several  of  the  numben,  and  we  confeas  that  we  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  them,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  who  an  not  prepared  to  embrace  his  sys- 
tem, will  find  much  that  accords  with  their  highest  intnitiotts. 

Vk—Thoughts,  Selected  from  the  Writings  qf  the  Reo,  WiUiam  EUsry  Channing^    Beaton;  William 

CroebytH.  P.  Nichols. 

The  wriUngs  of  the  late  Dr.  Channlng  are  full  of  the  aphoristio  style  of  expression,  in  which  he 
both  delighted  and  excelled.  One  of  Dr.  Channlng's  thoughts,  which  the  compiler  has  selected  ae 
the  Inotto,  is  happily  illostrated  in  these  "  apples  of  gold  in  picttves  of  silver :"— "  Sometimea  a  single 
word,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  genius,  goes  far  into  the  heart  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  an  nndeJiaed 
delicacy  of  expression,  teaches  more  than  we  gather  from  volumes  of  iest-gifled  men."  Every  eera 
has  experienced  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  and  no  one  can  read  these  detached  thoughts  vrlthoot  ae- 
qniring  purer  aspirations  and  higher  hopes ;  and  we  earnestly  trust  it  may  "  introduce  some  to  aa 
acquaintance  with  this  great  benefector  to  cor  minds,  who,  through  aectarlan  fears,  might  be  repoUed 
ftom  the  laifer  work.** 
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%U—Tke  MMfi9mer,for  1847.  Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  OAnt  Smxtb,  anthor  of  "  RiehM  Wlthoat  Wlngi,*' 
♦♦  Sinless  Chfld,"  *•  Western  Osptive,'^  "  True  ChUd,"  etc^  ete.  Buetoa :  Saxtea  At  Kelt. 
This  beeutifttl  annoal,  edited  by  £.  O.  Smith,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  soavenirs  we  have 
•eea.  It  Is  neatly  execoted,  and  lilostiated  by  Sartain  in  hla  best  manner.  The  literary  contents,  la 
point  of  variety  and  Interest,  far  surpass  the  avenge  eootribatftons  to  works  of  the  kind.  The  arti- 
cles by  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith  are  disthigiiished  by  a  rare  nnton  of  netaphyileal  insight  and  poetic  beauty. 
Mr.  Helfensteln  has  also  done  himself  more  than  asiial  credit  in  the  MayflQ^wer.  *'  Knickerbocker 
vs.  Pilgrim,"  by  C.  F.  Hof&oan,  is  la  the  author's  happiest  vein,  and  charmingly  anfblds  many  truths 
whose  significance  partial  historians  will  do  well  to  ponder.  The  poems  are  generally  of  a  high  or- 
der. Miss  Sedgwick's  sweet  moralUSng,  and  Mr.  M'Craeken's  rare  wtt,  agreeably  diversify  the  woot ; 
and  we  commend  it  to  oar  readers  as  a  truly  valnable  as  well  as  tasteful  gift-book. 

SEL—Livet  •/  EminaU  EmglUk  Judges  of  the  Snenttentk  and  EifhUetUk  CMtwiet.    Edited  bv  W. 

N.  VVsLSBT,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Recorder  of  Chester.    Philadelphia:  T.  k.  J.  W.  Johnson. 

The  present  work  comprises  a  aeries  of  valuable  bLogiaphieai  sketches  of  some  of  the  moet  dlstln- 
gtttshed  Jodges  of  Great  Britaia.  The  greater  part  of  those  sketches  were  prepared  by  the  author, 
although  a  sonll  portion  was  written  by  the  late  Edmund  Plunkett  Burke,  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  St.  Lucie.  The  volume  will  conmiend  itself  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  those  distinguished  lights  of 
Jurisprudence,  which  have  adorned  the  annals  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Eaglaad.  It  is  published  la  a 
handsome  style,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  legal,  as  well  as  the  geneml  library* 
It  embraces  ipemoUs  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Keeper  Whltelocke,  Lord  Nottingham,  Sir  John  Holt, 
Lord  Harcourt,  Lord  Macclesfield,  Lord  King,  Lord  Talbot,  Lord  Hardwicke.  Sir  William  Blacketone, 
Lord  Bathurat,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Oamden,  Lord  Thnrlow,  and  Lord  Ashbnrtbn. 

83.— lK*tor|r  of  the  Conqiust  of  Peru  h$  the  Spanxwrde.    By  Don  TsLasroRo  Di  TacriBA  t  Cosio 

author  ot  *'The  Life  of  Ueman  Cortes,"  etc.    Philadelphia:  Carey  Jc  Han's  "Library  for  the 

People,"  No.  IV. 

Although  the  days  of  bloody  conquest  are  fiut  passing  away  befoie  the  lights  of  a  truer  civilization, 
and  the  "  ancient  divinities  of  Violence  and  Wrong  are  retreating  to  their  lOndred  darkness,"  the  his^ 
tories  and  detail  of  eveats  which  have  marked  the  onward  steps  of  man  through  the  wilderness  of 
savage  passions,  wUI  be  read  with  interest,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  profit,  uatll  long  ages  have  cre- 
ated a  new  order  of  conquesU  and  triumphs,  and  man  be  *<  bom  agahi"  to  a  new  and  a  more  divine 
humanity.  The  "  Conquest  of  Peru"  forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  race ;  and  the  account  gtvea 
of  it  in  this  volume  exhibits  many  of  those  elements  of  character,  as  courage,  heroism,  devotion,  etc., 
which  shall.  In  the  fuUure,  God-directed,  shine  with  a  lustra  immeasurably  transcending  the  pigmy 
conceptloBS  of  th»fre»aU,  Five  volumes  of  this  series  of  books  "  for  the  people"  have  been  pub- 
lished;—twenty  more.  In  the  departments  of  history,  biography,  voyages,  and  travels,  all  of  an  inte- 
resting and  instructive  character,  are  aanouaced  by  the  publishers. 
U.—The  Scholar,  the  Jurist,  the  JlrtiMt,  the  PhUaUhropUt,    An  JIddreee  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kama 

SSS^'^VmlSSaTl?^^^  ^«.»W,anr..^a^t  STtA,  im.    By  CEaRL.,  BvuSSt. 

The  idea  of  this  discourse  was  most  happily  conceived,  and  beantlfoUy  and  eloquently  has  It  been 
developed  by  the  mind  of  the  author.  Pickering,  Story,  Allston,  Channlng-roen  whose  days  wera 
coveaaated  to  "  Knowledge,  Justice,  Beauty,  Love,  the  comprehensive  attributes  of  God"— aw  hero 
ropcesented  as  the  **  lowly  and  mortal  minUters  of  lofty  and  Immortal  truth— as  the  Scholar,  the  Ju- 
ris^  the  Artist,  the  PhUanthropist."  Leaving  the  mere  biographical  details,  Mr.  Sumner  portrays  with 
great  eloquence  and  power  the  varied,  but  harmonious  mission  of  these  men,  and  exhibits  to  our  view 
those  elemenu  of  character  that  constitute  true  sublimity.  A  more  fiulng  theme  for  the  occasion, 
and  a  mind  more  capable  of  appreciating  lu  lofty  Inspirations  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  could  ecarcely 
have  been  conceived. 

iS.—The  Wedding  Qift;  or,  The  D%tie»  and  PUaenrte  of  DomestU  Life.    Boston:  Gould,  KendaU 

«  Lincoln. 

This  miniature  volume  Includes  two  choice  compilations  for  the  conjugal  pair,  and  the  domestie 
retreat-^e  entitled  "The  Marriage  Ring;  or,  How  to  Make  Home  Happy,**  from  the  writings  of ' 
John  Angell  James,  a  writer  esteemed  for  Us  many  practical  writings,  and  the  other  a  collection  of 
some  of  the  neatest  fragments  of  poetry  andpreee  to  be  found  in  the  language,  by  dlflbrent  author^ 
but  all  relating  to  tlie  aflbctions  and  pleasures  of  domestic  life. 

9».'-The  Mourner  Coneoled;  containing  The  Cjfpreee  Wreath,    By  Rev.  Rurut  Guxswold     Tkm 
Mtumer'e  Chaplet.    By  Johh  Kbssb.    Boston:  Gould.  Kendall  &  Lincoln.  •"■wow*,    ina 

Another  miniature  volume,  embracing  a  collection  of  consolatory  pieces.  In  prose  and  verse,  de- 
signed for  these  who  mourn  the  loss  of  children  and  friends.  The  **  Cypress  Wreath**  U  made  up 
parUy  of  short  extracts  in  prose,  with  a  few  poems,  and  the  "  Mourner's  Chaplet"  entirely  of  poetry. 
The  s|lectlont  are  generally  in  good  taste ;  and  tlw  two  werics  combined  form  a  very  appropriate  ofler- 
ing  of  sympathy  for  bereaved  friends. 
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9J.—Okemh«r$*$  Information  f9r  Vu  People,  a  Popular  EnettelopaiU.  First  Amerieaa  edltloii.  Widi 
Nameroun  Additions,  and  more  than  live  hnndred  engniviiigt.  Philadelphia:  6.  B.  Zeiber  &  Co. 
New  York:  Burfeas,  Stringer  Jd  Co. 

Three  ntunbera  of  this  work  have  already  been  pnbllshed  In  this  coontry,  and  it  Is  to  be  compteteA 
in  eighteen ;  making,  altogether,  eighteen  hnndred  Imperial  octavo  pages,  In  two  volnmes,  of  nta* 
hnndred  pages  each.    The  plan  of  the  work  is  thus  set  forth  In  the  publishers*  advertisement :~ 

*'The  work  wHI  be  edited  by  an  accomplished  American  scholar,  who,  without  impairlnc  in  th* 
slightest  degree  the  integ^ty  of  the  original  text,  will  add  such  notes,  and  make  snch  correctTons  aad 
additions  as  are  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  wauts  of  the  American  public.  The  plan  on  which  tim 
work  is  formed,  is  to  select  only  the  subjects  on  Mrhich  it  is  imoortaAt  that  a  people,  who  fed  the  valus 
of  sound  education,  should  be  well  Informed.  The  mlnutin  or  biography,  topography,  scientific  tec^ 
alcalities,  and  other  matters  to  which  there  may  be  only  need  for  occasional  reference,  are  dlsmisaetf  ; 
and  thus,  what  usually  fills  the  greater  part  of  nn  Bncyclopoidia  is  at  once  got  rid  of.  There  only  i»> 
mains  a  series  of  articles  on  the  most  important  branches  of  Science,  Physical,  Mathematical,  ami 
Moral ;  Natural  History,  Political  History,  Geography,  and  General  Literature.  All  is  given  which, 
if  studied,  and  received  Into  the  mind,  would  mske  an  individual,  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  • 
wea-in/ormed  «aa— while,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  that  is  omitted  which  is  not  needed  as  a  put 
of  the  standing  knowledge  of  any  person,  whatever,  besides  those  for  whom  it  may  have  a  profoa- 
slonal  ot  local  interest.'* 

We  shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to  this  valuable  work  In  a  future  number  of  our  Joomal. 

98.— The  Analogy  of  Relinon,  J^attaral  and  Revealed,  to  the  Conotitntion  and  Comroe  ef  JVhtars.  TV 
which  are  added,  T^too  Brief  Distfrtations  en  Personal  Identity,  and  on  the  JV*att(r«  of  Virtme,  By 
JosKPH  BuTLKa,  D.  C.  L.,liord  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Daniel  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Bishop  Butler.  By  Saxvbi.  Fairfax,  D.  D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

This  great  work  of  Bishop  Butler  has  ever  been  regarded  by  theologians  a  master-piece  of  tagm- 
BMUt ;  and,  to  quote  fh>m  the  criticism  of  that  eminent  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  there  is  ia 
his  writings  a  vastness  of  idea,  a  reach  and  generalization  of  reasoning,  a  native  sympathy  and  gras- 
denr  of  thought,  which  command  and  fill  the  mind.  Ue  grasps  firmly  his  topic,  and  insensibly  com- 
municates to  his  leaders  the  calmnees  and  oonviction  which  he  possesses  himself.  Patient,  sUeaC, 
unobtrusive  investigatioa,  was  his  ibrte ;  and  his  powers  of  Invention  were  as  fVuitfU  as  his  Judgnraat 
was  sound.  Probably  no  book  In  the  compass  of  theology  is  so  full  of  the  seeds  of  things,  to  uae  the 
expression  of  a  kindred  genius,  (Lord  Bacon,)  as  the  '*  Analogy.'* 

^H^Pithf  Popart  on  Singular  Subioeto.  By  Old  Htni phrkt,  author  of  ••  Observations,**  '*  Walks  ia 
London,**  "  Country  Strolls,**  •*  Thoughu  for  the  Thoughtful,**  etc  New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
This  little  volumct  which  contains  some  forty  or  litty  '*  pithy**  papers  fhim  the  pen  of  "Old  Uuin 
phrey,'*  whoee  several  publications  have  been  noticed  in  the  Merchanto*  Magaxine,  as  they  haw 
re-appeared  in  this  country,  /hily  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  auth6r  as  a  shrewd  observer  (^husuaB 
nature  and  human  life,  in  their  ever-varying  asiM^cts.  It  is  written  in  a  homely,  sententious,  Franklin- 
like  style,  and  strongly  mariced  with  that  indlvluuality  that  rivets  the  attention,  while  it  wins  upon 
the  hearts,  of  a  large  class  of  readers. 

90.~TA«  Diaeomrou  and  Lettoro  of  Louie  Oomaro,  on  a  Sober  and  T^emperate  Life,  WHk  a  Biog' 
raphu  of  the  Author.  By  Pibro  Maroncklli,  and  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  by  John  fiuaoauM 
New  Yorit :  Fowler  k,  WelU. 

Comaro  was  bom  in  Padua  in  1467,  and  died  in  1505,  in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age.  8o  says 
the  biographr~a  statement  that  gives  great  force  to  his  discourses  and  letters  on  a  sober  and  temper- 
ate life.  If  a  man  with  the  lights  of  the  fifteenth  century  could  prolong  existence,  In  the  eoJopnetU 
of  good  health,  to  near  a  eentury,  what  ought  not  man  to  do  in  this  respect,  with  all  the  superadded 
light  which  science  and  experience  have  fVimished  in  th<«  nineteenth  century  1 

31.— 7%s  Count  of  Monte-Creoto.    By  Alexander  Ditmab.    With  elegant  illustrations,  by  M.  Valsm- 

TiN.    S  volumes.    New  York:  Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co. 

We  have  not  read  this  last  novel  of  Dumas;  and,  although  it  occupies  nearly  six  hundred  cloeely 
printed  pages,  it  is  asserted  by  the  French  reviews  to  have  thrown  "  Hugo,  Balzac,  and  Sua,  la  the 
shade.**  It  is  full  of  brilliant  scenes,  and  the  conception  of  the  plot  Is  both  striking  and  original.  Be 
says  one  who  has  read  it. 

33.*-7%«  Floral  F^rtune-TWer,  a  Oams  for  the  Season  of  Flowers.    By  Miss  S.  C.  Edoarton.    Bot- 

ton :  A.  Tompkins. 

Fortime- telling,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  almost  eo-eval  with  time;  and  aeariy  evorythiag  ia 
the  heavens  above,  and  the  earih  beneath,  has  been  adopted  as  lu  nraele.  The  fhlr  author  of  this 
little  volume  has  consulted  the  '*  floral  a|>osti€s**  respecting  the  mysteries  of  our  earthly  deelkiy. 
The  shnplest  flower  of  the  valley,  as  wpU  as  the  more  pretending  one  of  the  cultivated  garden,  are, 
la  her  mind,  *'  clothed  with  the  mantles  of  propbet«,*'  aad  utter  *'  a  language  that  is  as  fhmlUar  at 
household  words.**  (Questions  are  propounded,  and  the  answering  oracles  are  **  drawn  fWMB  the 
purest  wells  of  English**  and  German  poetry.  Shakspeaie,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Tennyson, 
Goethe,  Sonthey,  Campbell,  Burns,  and  many  more,  are  all  laid  under  contribution,  and  "comf  et 
call,'*  with  their  Inspirations,  to  aid  the  prophetess  in  her  eflbrts  to  leve&l  the  eharacter  and  tatvn 
fortusas  of  those  who  worship  at  her  shrine. 
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.    Art.  I.— THE  COTTON  TRADE.* 

Thb  course  of  the  cotton  trado  during  the  last  year,  has  been  marked 
with  considerable  regularity.  The  advance  at  the  opening  of  the  season, 
being  founded  on  a  legitimate  cause,  an  anticipated  diminution  of  the 
stocks  on  hand,  was  fully  sustained.  A  farther  advance  has  now  taken 
place  for  the  incoming  crop,  and  a  general  anticipation  of  still  higher 
prices  is  manifested,  both  by  the  planters  and  the  buyers.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  careful  examination  of  the  relative  supply  and  demand  is 
more  than  usually  important.  If  the  deficiency  in  the  great  staple  author- 
izes an  advance  not  yet  obtained,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  planter  to  hold  on 
to  his  cotton,  and  prevent  the  shippers  and  the  English  brokers  from  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  the  advantages  of  the  rise  ;  while,  if  any  specu- 
lative advance,  not  founded  on  a  demand  exceeding  the  supply,  should  take 
place  in  the  American  markets,  it  would  bring  serious  injury  to  the  buyers 
in  our  seaports,  and,  by  the  decline  it  would  surely  bring,  as  the  season 
progresses,  disappoint  and  dissatisfy  all  those  planters  who  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  full  prices. 

Two  short  crops  succeeding  each  other,  must  certainly  authorize  some 
advance.  While  the  consumpticMi  in  England  and  the  United  States  has 
been  rapidly  increasing,  the  receipts  last  year,  and  the  probable  receipts 
this  season,  are  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  four  years  ;  and  if  the 
supply  of  East  India  cotton  is  taken  into  the  account,  the  productions  of 
these  years  wjU  be  less  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  six. 

•  For  similar  papers  on  cotton  crops  and  trade,  from  the  writer  of  the  present  paper, 
see  Merchants*  Magazine  for  December,  1843,  (Vol.  IX.,  page  515,)  also  for  December, 
1844,  (Vol.  XL,  page  517,)  and  December,  1845,  (VoL  XIII.,  page  507.) 
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Average  crop  in  the  United  States  from  1841  to  1845, 2,139,000  bales 

Amount  of  United  States'  crop  for  1846, 3,103,000    ** 

ATerage  receipts  of  United  States  and  East  India,  from  1839  to  1845,  2,370,000    '* 

Amount  of  United  States  and  East  India,  for  1846,  about , 3,330,000    " 

The  efiect  of  this  deficiency  during  the  last  year  has  been  a  reduction 
of  the  stocks  in  Europe  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  bales,  and  if  the 
new  crop  should  turn  out  less  even  than  last  year's,  a  large  reduction  of 
the  present  stocks  may  safely  he  anticipated,  and  with  this  reduction,  a 
corresponding  advance  in  prices.  The  stocks  are,  indeed,  yet  lai^ ;  bat 
they  are  smaller  than  they  have  been  for  three  years  past,  and  any  further 
reduction  must  seriously  affect  prices. 

Liverpool  stocks,  September  12th,  1846, 730,000  bales. 

13th,  1845 967/K)0    « 

13th,  1844, 938,000    " 

13th,  1843 831,000    •* 

And,  froip  the  lateness  of  our  crop  this  year,  the  stocks  will  go  on  de- 
creasing, till,  on  the  Slst  of  December,  they  will  be  considerably  below 
the  amount  of  either  of  these  years.  If  the  stocks  on  hand  be  estimated 
not  in  bales,  but  in  the  number  of  weeks  they  would  supply  the  consump* 
tion,  this  deficiency  would  appear  still  greater. 

Liverpool  ttoclu.  Weekly  deUrefies.  Weeks. 
Bala.                          Bales. 

31st  December,  1843, 654,000  34,533  37 

1844 750,000  35,533  39 

1845 885,000  27,910  33 

1846, 500,000  27,500  18 

In  making  up  the  estimates  for  next  year's  consumption,  we  must,  ^re- 
fore,  anticipate  full  prices,  and  make  allowance  for  this  influence  on  the 
demand.  A  ialliDg  off  in  the  consumption  will  tend  to  counteract  the  ef^ 
feet  of  a  deficient  supply,  and  both  the  amount  produced,  and  the  amount 
wanted,  must  be  carefully  considered  before  their  efiect  on  prices  can  be 
estimated. 

The  supply  from  the  United  States  will  certainly  be  much  below  the 
usual  average.  The  receipts  at  New  Orleans  for  1846,  if  we  include  the 
amount  from  Texas,  were  larger  than  in  any  former  year.  The  season 
was  generally  favorable,  especially  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  m 
9ome  parts  of  Mississippi.  For  the  present  year,  this  district  of  country 
has  suffered  most  severely  from  the  caterpillar  and  the  boll-worm.  The 
lateness  of  the  crop,  on  account  of  the  cold  spring  and  the  excessive  rains 
during  the  summer,  exposed  the  plant  more  than  usually  to  the  ravages  of 
these  destructive  agents.  From  many  sections,  not  one-third  of  last  year*s 
production  will  be  realized.  In  the  northern  part  of  Mississippi,  these  dis- 
asters have  not  been  so  extensive.  From  Tennessee,  and  North  Alabama, 
the  crop  will  be  nearly  equal  to  last  year's.  Although  the  weather  hacs 
been,  for  the  most  part,  favorable  for  picking  out  the  crop,  I  cannot  esti- 
mate  the  deficiency  at  New  Orleans  at  less  than  20  per  cent  of  last  year's 
receipts.  From  the  western  part  of  Alabama,  the  reports  are  fully  as 
gloomy  as  from  Louisiana.  On  the  prairie  and  canebrake  lands,  the  most 
productive  in  the  State,  the  crop  has  been  cut  off  fully  one-hal£  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  the  injury  has  not  been  so  great ;  but  even  there 
it  has  been  severe.     Last  year  this  section  suffered  very  much  from  the 
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drouglit,  and  it  is  believed  this  injury  was  as  great  as  that  now  sufiered 
from  the  worau  I  would  estimate  the  receipts  at  Mobile  at  about  10  per 
cent  less  than  last  year's,  or  30  per  cent  less  than  in  1845.  From  Florida, 
and  that  part  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  that  sends  its  cotton  to  Florida 
ports,  the  injuries  from  the  worm  have  been  great ;  but  the  drought  last 
year  did,  probably,  still  more  harm.  The  increase  in  the  pUnting  and  ia 
the  force  at  work,  wiU  help  to  bring  up  this  deficiency,  but  still  the  receipts 
will  exceed  last  year's  by  a  very  small  amount.  Georgia  and  South  Caro* 
lina  have  not  suffered  as  much  as  the  western  States.  The  caterpillar  has 
done  sad  wotk  along  the  coast,  and  its  damages  have  been  serious  in  the 
mkldle  section,  but  in  the  upper  country  the  crop  has  scarcely  sufiered  at 
all.  The  rains  have,  indeed,  been  too  abundant  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  the  weed  has  been  too  luxuriant  to  produce  much  fruit ;  but 
the  time  for  picking  has  been  beautiful ;  and  though  nothing  like  a  full  crop 
can  be  expected,  we  may  estimate  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year. 
I  woukl  estimate  the  receipts  at  25  per  cent  over  last  year's,  or  20  below 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  following  would  be  my  e^mate  for  the 
whole  country : — 

Receipts,  1845.  fteeelpts,  1846.  Estimate  for  1817. 

BaU».  Battt.  Btl—. 

New  Orleans  and  Texas, 952,000  l/)64,000  750,000  to    950,000 

Mobile,. 517,000  422,000  330,000  to    420,000 

Florida,..- 189,000  141,000  130,000  to    160,000 

Georgia, 296,000  195,000  240,000  to    380,006 

SoQtb  CaroUna, 426,000  962,000  310,000  to    360,000 

Otherplocee, 38,000  29,000  30,000  to      40,000 

Total, 2,418,000        2,103,009        1,790.000  to  2,210,000 

Average, bales,        2,000,000 

The  English  receipts  from  the  East  Indies  have  been  recently  dimin- 
ishing, on  account  of  the  demand  in  China  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
on  account  of  the  low  prices  in  Europe.  This  falling  off  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duty  against  American  cotton. 
When  the  English  quotations  for  Surat  and  Madras  fall  so  low  as  3  to  3^ 
pence,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  such  an  article  as  cotton,  and  bear  the 
expenses  of  a  long  and  distant  voyage,  and  all  the  commissions  and 
charges  of  the  importers.  The  price  is,  however,  advancing,  and  if  will 
still  further  advance  in  Liverpool  and  London,  so  that  we  may  anticipate 
an  increase  over  last  year's  receipts.  The  following  have  been  the  Eng- 
lish  imports  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  in- 
fluenced their  amount : — 

Tear.  Bales.  Kemerka. 

1841, 274,000  Chinese  war. 

1842, 255,000 

1843, 182.000  Peace  and  low  prices. 

1844, 238.000  Moderate  prices. 

1845, 155,000  Low  prices. 

1845,  six  months, 74,000  **        " 

1846,  "        •*    44,000  Repeal  of  dntjr. 

1846, about  120,000 

The  amount  for  1847  will  probably  be  increased  to  150,000  bales. 

The  receipts  in  Great  Britain,  from  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  other  places,  are 
small,  and  neariy  stationary.  The  following  have  been  their  amount  for 
the  last  six  years : — 
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1841... 
1842.. 
1843.. 

1844,. 


B«)m. 

165,000 
124,000 
165,000 
197,000 


1845. « 201,000 

1845.  (Sept  11th,  LiA) .    132,000 

1846,  *«     •«   ...    130,0«> 
1846, tboat200/)00 


The  receipts  for  the  next  jear  will  not,  probablj,  differ  much  from 
200,000  bales.  The  stocks  of  Egyptian  being  very  low  in  France,  it  is 
probable  more  than  the  usual  amount  will  be  turned  to  that  country.  We 
will  thus  have  the  total  supply,  from  all  these  sources,  as  follows  : — 


Crop  of  the  United  States, 

Receipts  in  6re«t  Britain  from  the  East  Indies,.. 
"  "  ♦*    other coamries... 


Total  supply,.. 


2,000,000 
150,000 
900,000 

2,350,000 


Turning  mir  attention  now  to  the  demand,  I  begin  with  the  United 
States.  Our  consumption  has  increased  with  great  regularity.  The  new 
machinery  erected  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  ^n  Teiy  great,  and 
it  is  now  only  fairly  getting  into  operation.  The  tariff  has  reduced  the 
duty  on  cotton  goods  very  considerably,  but  that  will  not  seriously  afiect 
the  manufacturers.  The  coarse,  heavy  goods,  which  absorb  roost  of  the 
cotton,  can  be  made  more  cheaply  here  than  abroad,  and  are  thus  inde- 
pendent of  protection.  The  same  is  true  of  the  amount  worked  up  in  cot- 
ton yams.  The  cotton  goods  which  we  export  will  not,  of  course,  be  af- 
fected. Even  in  the  common  prints,  we  need  fear  no  competition  from 
abroad.  In  the  medium  and  finer  articles,  the  foreign  importations  wiQ 
be  more  extensive  ;  but,  as  they  will  enter  on  a  race  of  competiti<Mi  with 
the  domestic  product,  the  consumption  will  be  increased  bv  the  contest, 
and  the  amount  of  cotton  wanted  by  the  manufecturer,  will  not,  for  the 
first  year,  be  seriously  affected  by  the  importations  from  abroad.  Nor  will 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  our  great  staple  affect  the  home  demand.  The  ad- 
vance in  bread-stuffs,  and  in  cotton,  will  enable  the  American  consumer 
to  buy  largely ;  while  the  low  duties,  and  the  competition  between  the 
American  and  foreign  manufacturers,  will  tend  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
a  rise  in  the  raw  material.  Our  consumption  for  several  years  past,  has 
been  as  follows  : — 


Tean. 


1837, 

1838, 

1839 

1840, 

1841 

1842,  (11  months,). 

1843 

1844 

1845, 

1846, 


American 

ATeragefor 

Inereai 

coBBOoipckm. 

three  yean. 

paraei 

D«/m. 

BaUs. 

220.000 

844,000 

276,000 

247,000 

295,000 

271.000 

9.8 

297,000 

289.000 

6.9 

268,000 

295,000 

2.1 

325,000 

305,000 

3.4 

347,000 

321,000 

5.2 

389,000 

354,000 

10.3 

423,000 

386,000 

9.0 

Average, 6.7 

I  would  estimate  our  consumption  for  1847,  at  450,000  bales,  which  is 
at  the  average  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  eight  years. 

The  consumption  in  France  is  so  very  regular  that  their  wants  can  be 
estimated  with  great  accuracy.  By  Coliman  dc  Stollerferht's  tables,  it 
appears  that  the  French  consumption  of  American  cotton  has  been  as 
fellows :— 


1842, 
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Balat. 

366,000         1845 

Baleii. 
351,000 

1843. 

351,000 

1845.  C6  months.) 

265,000 

1844, 

336.000 

1846. 

264,000 

The  advance  in  prices  may  check  this  demand  a  little,  but  it.cannot  be 
estimated  below  330,000  bales  for  the  year  1847. 

The  principal  market  (or  cotton  is  yet  to  be  estimated.  Tlie  demand  in 
Great  Britain  is  aflected  by  so  muiy  causes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  appreci- 
ate all,  so  as  to  approximate  to  a  correct  estimate.  The  home  demand  is 
a^cted  by  the  abundance  of  money,  the  cheapness  of  bread,  the  wages 
of  the  laborers,  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  general  prosper!^ 
oC  their  commerce.  The  foreign  demand  is  a^cted  by  the  state  of  th» 
markets  of  every  nation  in  the  world.  The  prosperity  of  their  numerous 
colonies,  the  demand  in  the  United  States,  in  South  America,  in  Chinat 
and  the  East,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  exert  their  influence  on  the 
workshops  of  Great  Britain.  But  through  the  operation  of  these  various 
causes,  much  regularity  is  at  least  produced.  A  failure  at  one  place  is 
made  up  by  an  extraordinary  demand  at  another,  just  as,  in  our  own  coun* 
try,  with  its  various  climates  and  seasons,  a  deflcieot  productioii  of  any  ona 
article  cannot  easily  occur  throughout  the  whole  Union ;  with  this  difler- 
ence,  only,  in  &vor  of  the  regularity  of  commerce,  that  the  wants  of  man 
are  more  unifi>nn  than  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven. 

The  amount  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  for  1845,  was,  according  to— 

Balet. 

The  circular  of  George  Holt  &  Co., 1,574,000 

"  CoUman  &  Siollerforht, 1,581,000 

Bums'  Commercial  Glance, 1,577,000 


Average, 1,577,000 

For  the  year  1846,  which  is  not  yet  closed,  we  have  from  the  "Com- 
mercial Glance,"  the  consumption  for  the  first  six  months,  832,000  bales, 
against  837,000  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  Liverpool  deliveries 
to  the  trade,  which  comprehend  over  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  consump- 
tion, show,  also,  but  a  trifling  decline. 


July   3d 

July  17ih 

August  14th, 

September  11  th... 


1846. 

lUi. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

754,000 

826,000 

823,000 

896.000 

939,000 

1,011,000 

1,079,000 

1«121,000 

These  figures  make  it  evident  that  the  consumption  will  fall  but  little,  if 
any,  below  that  of  last  year.  By  comparing  these  with  the  preceding 
years,  we  have  the  following  table : — 

Bales.  iDcrease.— rBoIef. 

Average  consumption  of  1837  and  '38, 1,147,000  33,000 

"  1889  and  *40, 1,180.000  33,000 

«*  "  1841  and '42, 1,184,000  4.000 

"  1843  and '44. 1,404,000  220,000 

«  "  1845  and '46, about  1,660,000  156,000 

In  order  to  make  up  an  estimate  for  1847,  let  us  recur  to  the  influences 
that  are  likely  to  afiect  the  trade  of  the  ensuing  year.  Of  the  whole 
amount  of  cotton  worked  up  by  the  manufacturers,  about  60  per  cent  is 
exportexl.  This  appears  by  the  following  comparison,  which  is  taken  from 
B  urns'  Commercial  Glance,  and  is  made  up  from  ofiicial  tables :— 


9M  Tke  CoUm  Trade. 


W1m)I«  W0lilM  W«l|^  of  For 

ifumed. 


Ymm.  eoofiuDed.  goods  eiportad. 

Pomndt.  PmtndB. 

1842...... 438,000,000  '        268,000,000  61 

1843. 518,000,000  322.000,000  62 

1844 544,000,000  323,000,000  69 

1845, 607,000,000  337,000,000  55 

To  this  immense  export  bo  check  has  yet  been  given  in  the  predent 
year.  The  export  of  plain  and  printed  ck>th  ha«  indeed  fellen  from 
468,000,000  of  yards  to  430,000,000,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1B46; 
kit  this  has  been  neariy  made  up  by  an  increase  in  yams  from  55,000,000 
of  potrnds  to  64,000,000,  and  many  circumstances  fayor  a  still  larger  ex- 
port  for  1847.  The  great  reductions  in  the  English  tariff  will  extend  their 
commerce  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  demand  for  foreign  com 
Ui  England  will  enlarge  their  export  of  return  cargoes  to  pay  for  these 
wpplies.  The  American  demand  will  be  increased  by  the  reduction  of 
our  tanfi^  and  the  enhanced  pnc^  of  our  great  staple.  There  is  yet  no 
ghit  in  the  extensive  markets  of  India  and  China.  Peace  and  prosperity 
everywhere  prevail.  The  only  check  is  the  advance  of  prices  of  the  raw 
material ;  hk  as  this  ougl^  not  to  be  large,  and  as  it  is  only  one  element 
la  the  price  of  the  manufactures  exported,  it  will  not  be  seriously  foh. 

In  the  English  home  market,  many  things  are  &vorable  to  a  full  de- 
mand. Money  is  abundant,  the  Bank  of  England  having  recently  reduced 
^  rate  of  discount  from  3|  to  3  per  cent ;  uid  thoi^  the  railway  specu- 
lation, and  the  extensive  imports  of  com,  may  tighten  the  market,  there 
is  no  dread  of  scarcity  of  money.  Bread  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and 
though  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop  has  caused  a  slight  advance  in  bread- 
fltuf&,  the  introduction  of  Indian  meal  at  a  nominal  duty,  and  of  wheat  and 
flour  at  low  duties,  under  their  new  tariff,  will  keep  the  price  of  food  mod- 
erate, and  below  the  usual  average.  The  iron  trade,  so  important  in  Great 
Britain,  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  able,  therefore,  to  afford 
ftiU  wages  to  the  hands  employed.  The  public  works  undertaken  by  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland,  and  the  new  railways  to  be  built,  will  keep  up  the 
wages  of  labor.  The  only  serious  drawback  to  a  large  consumption  is  the 
advance  in  the  raw  material.  The  rise  that  has  already  taken  place  un- 
der the  influence  of  our  last  year's  shoit  crop,  has  not  been  met  by  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  manufactured  goods,  and  the  markets  of  Manches- 
ter are  already  gloomy  and  despond  mg.  A  further  advance  will  force 
many  of  the  mills  to  work  on  short  time,  and  nothing  is  so  &tal  as  this 
to  a  large  consumption.  In  former  years,  this  has  uniformly  reduced  the 
English  consumption,  and  the  same  result  may  be  expected  again.  In 
spite  of  a  flourishing  commerce  abroad,  in  spite  of  high  wages  and  cheap 
bread  at  home,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  wUl  certainly  check  the  demand. 
While,  however,  everything  else  is  fovorable,  a  slight  advance  will  not  be 
Tery  seriously  felt ;  and,  unless  speculation  on  this  side  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atkuitic  interferes  with  the  natural  course  of  trade,  no  such  ad- 
vance in  prices  can  be  expected  as  will  lessen  the  English  demand  much 
over  100,000  bales.  I  would,  therefore,  estimate  it  at  1,450,000  for  the 
year  1847. 

As  to  the  other  foreign  demand  out  of  the  supplies  I  have  considered 
above,  we  have  the  following  table  of  our  exports  to  all  other  countries 
besides  England  and  France,  and  also  the  English  exports  to  the  same, 
and  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  also  the  apparent 
consumptiott  \ — 
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Yean.  UaitedBtatM.  Englvid.  the  coBtineot.       oonmioiption. 

BtLltM.  Au».  Bmlet.  Balit. 

1840, 181,000  130,000  113,000 

1841, 105,000  116,000  75,000  258,000 

1842, 131,000  134,000  108.000  232.000 

1843, ^ 194,000  120,000  149,000  273,000 

1844, 140,000  137,000  126,000  300,000 

1845, 284,000  123,000  95,000  438,000 

1846, 195,000  about  160,000  about  325,000 

This  table  of  stocks  does  not  give  the  consumption  accurately,  for  tbe 
amount  on  hand  is  only  taken  at  a  few  of  the  principal  seaports,  and  part 
of  these  stocks  consist  of  Egyptian  at  Trieste,  and  some  other  places  not 
included  in  these  exports.  But  still  this  apparent  consumption  is  very  near 
the  truth,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  &11,  under  the  influence  of  full  prices, 
below  350,000  bales  for  1847.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  States 
on  the  continent  have  been  making  great  exertions  to  advance  their  manu* 
factures,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  their  demand  for  cotton  must 
increase. 

Here  now  is  the  result  of  our  examination  of  the  probable  supply  and 
demand  for  1847  : — 

SUPPLY. 

Crop  of  the  United  State*,. 2,000,000  bates. 

English  ioiports  from  the  East  Indies, 150,000    ** 

"  *•  aU  other  places, 200,000    «• 

Total, ., 2,350,000    " 

DOUJfD. 

Wants  of  tbe  United  Sutes,,.,.. 450,000  bales. 

«  Great  Britain, 1,450,000    ** 

•«      in  Franco  of  United  States  cotton, 330,000    •• 

"      on  tbe  continent  from  U.  States  and  Great  Britain,  350,000    ^ 

Total  demand, « 2,580,000    " 

DirainuUon  of  stocks  in  1847, 230,000    " 

In  order  to  look  at  this  subject  from  another  point  of  view,  we  may  con- 
sider the  receipts  on  the  continent  from  other  places  than  the  United  States 
and  England.  This  is  not  so  satisfactory,  because  Ireland,  Spain,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  some  other  countries,  are  not  included  in  the  usual  cotton  ta- 
bles made  up  by  the  English  brokers ;  but  the  result  will  be  the  same 
as  that  we  have  already  obtained. 

The  receipts  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Austria,  from  all  cotton-growing  countries  except  the  United  States  and 
East  Indies,  have  been  as  follows : — 


184i 

184S. 

1844. 

184S. 

Avenfe. 

Bales. 

BalM. 

*        Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

281,000 

323,000 

269,000 

295,000 

292,000 

From  the  East  Indies  none  comes  but  what  is  imported  into  England. 
Hence  the  whole  supply  in  Europe,  from  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  may  be  estimated  at  300,000  bales,  and  the  whole  American 
and  European  supply  will  be  2,450,000  bales. 

The  consumption  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
has  been,  according  to  CoUman's  tables,  as  follows  : — 


184!. 

1841. 

1844. 

184$. 

Average. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

BalM. 

713,000 

700,000 

633,000 

719,000 

691,000 

1844. 

184S. 

1846. 

ATertM. 

BmkM. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bal«r. 

37,000 

66,000 

52,000 

46,000 

5S8  The  Cmm%  Trade. 

This  average  will  be  abore  the  conaumptioti  of  1847,  on  account  of  the 
advance  in  prices  ;  but,  as  the  increase  of  mills  in  Germany  has  been  con- 
siderable in  the  last  two  years,  it  cannot  well  fall  below  660,000  bales. 

The  export  of  England  to  other  countries  has  been  regularly  increas- 
ing.    To  Petersburg,  alone,  it  has  been  as  follows : — 

1841.  1842.  1841.  1844.  I84«. 

Bales.  Bales.  Bales.  Baks.  Balea. 

17,000  25,000  13,000  25,000  29,000 

Aod  to  other  pUcee 18,000  30,000  38,000  97,000 

Making  an  avera^  of. bales,  49,000 

And  for  1847,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  at  above  this  average  of  the 
last  four  years.  The  exports  of  the  United  States  to  these  other  countries , 
I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  with  accuracy,  but  firom  New  Orleans,  alone,  thej 
have  been  as  follows : — 

184S. 

Bales. 
31,000 

and  from  the  whole  Union  they  may  be  estimated  at  70,000  bales. 

Taking  then  these  results,  we  have  the  comparative  supply  and  demand 
for  Europe  and  America  as  follows : — 

SWPPLY. 

Crop  of  the  United  States, 2,000,000  bales. 

Receipts  from  the  East  Indies, 150,000    " 

»•  »*    ail  other  countries, 300,000    *• 

Total  supply, „ 2,450,000    '• 


Wants  of  the  United  States, 450,000  bales. 

"    Great  Britain, 1,450,000    <* 

**     France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria,  660,000    •* 

Average  English  export  to  other  countries, 50,000    « 

Estimated  export  from  the  United  States, 70,000    <* 

Total  demand, 2,680,000    « 

Diminution  of  stocks, 230,000    ** 

In  these  estimates  I  have  put  the  crop  of  the  United  States  higher  than 
is  warranted  by  the  opinion  of  most  persons  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
because  the  fine  picking  season  and  the  advance  in  prices  will  bring  to 
market  every  bale  that  is  produced.  I  have  allowed  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  East  India  receipts,  and  a  decline  in  the  consumption  everywhere  but 
in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  anticipated  advance  in  prices  ;  and 
yet,  ader  all  these  allowances,  the  supply  &,lls  short  of  the  demand  more 
than  200,000  bales.  This  decrease  of  stocks  will  certainly  warrant  a  con- 
siderable rise  over  the  average  price  of  the  last  six  years,  in  which  time 
prices  have  been  low  from  a  stock  constantly  accumulating  in  the  Euro- 
pean seaports.  The  average  quotations  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year,  taken  from  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  are  as 
follows : — 


1841, 9}  to  18J  cent?. 

1842, 7|to   9|      " 

1843, 5    to    71      " 

Average  of  the  six  years, 


1844,.. 81  to  9i  cents. 

1845, 5    to  61      " 

1846, 6|to  8       " 

6|to  8i  cents. 
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An  advance  on  this  average,  of  about  one  cent,  has  already  (Oct.  6th,) 
taken  place  in  this  country,  and  a  still  greater  advance  may  he  confidently 
expected.  The  Liverpool  prices  have  not  yet  taken  an  upward  turn,  but 
they  will  certainly  be  forced  to  it  by  their  diminished  stocks,  and  the  well- 
fcunded  reports  they  will  soon  receive  of  the  injuries  received  by  the  crop 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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NT7MBER   H. — HEW  SERIES. 

Extending,  as  our  interests  do,  to  every  part  of  the  inhabited  globe,  and  to  every  sea, 
to  which  our  citizens  are  carried  by  their  industry  and  enterprise,  to  which  they  are  in- 
vited by  the  wants  of  others,  and  have  a  right  to  go,  we  must  protect  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights.— Monroe. 

As  soon  as  hostilities  commenced  between  England  and  France,  the 
merchant  vessels  of  Holland  were  unjustly  detained  and  seized  by  the 
cruisers  of  the  farmer,  under  the  pretence  that  contraband  articles,  destined 
for  the  naval  service  of  France,  and  property  owned  by  the  subjects  of 
that  kingdom,  were  attempted  to  be  protected  by  a  neutral  flag.  A  fleet 
of  merchantmen,  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate,  bound  to  France,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Fielding,  and  carried  into  Spithead ; 
and  another  insolent  infraction  of  the  neutral  rights  of  Holland  was  per- 
petrated at  the  island  of  St.  Martin,  where  several  vessels  that  lay  at  an- 
chor under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  were  taken  and  sent  off  as  prizes. 

These  unjust  depredations  appear  to  have  been  committed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  provoking  a  war  with  Holland,  and  thereby  preclude  her  from  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  confederacy  of  the  armed  neutrality  ;  and,  although, 
the  United  Provinces  evinced  an  anxious  desire  to  maintain  peace  on  just 
and  honorable  terms  with  their  ancient  ally,  a  manifesto  was  issued  against 
them,  and  hostilities  were  commenced  early  in  the  year  1781,  by  the  de- 
tention of  their  vessels  in  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  two  ships  of  war. 

The  United  States  had  previously  formed  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  Holland,  and  the  impolitic  course  pursued  by  the  British  cabi- 
net, had  rendered  them,  with  France  and  Spain,  an  efficient  ally  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  The  States  General  immediately  adopted  meas- 
ures for  fitting  out  a  large  fleet,  and  published  a  placart  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  England. 

Admiral  Rodney  having  been  apprised  of  the  war  with  Holland,  and  di- 
rected to  attack  its  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  he  immediately  prepared 
an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  St.  Eustatia,  which  had  long  been  the 
entrepot  of  a  vast  and  lucrative  commerce,  as  it  was  the  grand  free  port  of 
the  West  Indies  and  America.  He  appeared  before  it,  on  the  third  of 
February,  with  such  a  large  naval  and  land  force,  that  resistance  was  not 
attempted,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  without  any  stipulation.  The 
wealth  found  was  so  immense  as  to  astonish  the  captors,  for  the  whole 
islaiKl  appeared  to  be  one  enormous  magazine.  The  value  of  the  com- 
modities was  estimated  at  over  Meen  millions  of  dollars.  There  were, 
besides,  upwards  of  two  hundred  sail  of  merchantmen  in  the  harbor,  many 
of  which  were  richly  laden,  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  a  frigate,  and  five  other 
armed  vessels  of  inferior  size. 
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The  eondoot  of  Rodney  was  not  merely  unwanraotaUj  Fi|;oroii%  bat 
eTinced  a  cupidity  of  disposition,  and  an  oppressiFe  exercise  of  power, 
that  was  dishiuiorable  to  hiroseif  and  his  countnr ;  hr  he  not  only  seized 
all  the  property  which  might  be  considered  liable  to  capture  by  the  laws 
of  war,  but  declared  all  d^e  private  property  oa  the  island  to  be  con/is* 
cated ;  and  it  was  sold  at  public  auction. 

The  neighboring  islands  of  St  Martin  and  Saba  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion  ;  and  the  colonies  of  Demarara  and  Issiquibo,  on  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  the  French  island  of  St  Bartholomew,  were  soon  after  added  to  the 
ccmquests  of  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughaa. 

For  the  protection  of  the  British  commerce  in  the  North  Sea,  and  pre. 
Tenting  the  Dutch  from  receiving  supplies  of  naval  stores  from  the  Baltic, 
a  squadron,  consisting  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  fifty-four  gun  ship, 
was  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Hyde  Parker,  who  sailed  early  in  June,  1781. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Admiral  Zoutmanand  Commodore  Kindsber- 
gen  sailed  from  the  Texel,  with  a  large  convoy  under  their  protection, 
destined  for  the  Baltic.  Their  force  consisted  of  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
ttn  frigates,  and  five  sloops  of  war.  At  this  time.  Admiral  Parker  was 
returning  from  Elsineur,  with  a  great  number  of  merchantmen  ;  and,  bar- 
ing been  joined  by  several  frigates  and  a  ship  of  the  line,  his  fleet  consist- 
ed of  five  ships  of  the  line,  su  frigates,  and  a  ten  gun  cutter.  The  hos- 
tile fleets  came  in  sight  of  «ach  other  the  fifth  of  August,  on  the  Dogger 
Bank.  One  of  the.  Dutch  ships  of  the  line  had  returned  to  port,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  frigate  of  forty-four  guns.  Tlie  British  commander,  having 
detached  the  merchant  ships  under  his  convoy,  with  instructions  to  keep 
Aeir  wind,  and  sent  his  frigates  to  protect  them,  threw  out  a  signal  to  his 
squadron  to  chase.  The  Dutch  also  sent  oflT  their  convoy,  drew  up  in  or- 
der of  battle,  and  awaited  the  attack  with  great  coolness. 

Admiral  Parker,  in  the  Fortitude,  of  seventy-four  guns,  ranging  abreast 
of  Admiral  Zoutman's  ship,  the  De  Ruyter,  of  sixty-eight  guns,  the  action 
commenced  with  the  utmost  fiiry  on  both  sides.  The  cannonade  continued 
without  intermission,  for  nearly  four  hours.  Some  of  the  British  ships 
fired  twenty.five  hundred  shot  each.  In  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the 
British  fire  was  remarkably  quick,  while  that  of  the  Dutch  was  slow ;  bat 
before  the  close  the  case  was  reversed.  At  length,  the  British  ships  were 
00  unmanageable,  in  consequence  of  their  shattered  condition,  that  Admi- 
ral Parker  found  it  impracticable  to  maintain  the  line  of  l>attle.  ll*® 
Dutch  fleet  was  in  a  still  worse  condition,  as  some  of  the  ships  had  re- 
ceived several  shot  under  water ;  and  both  fleets  lay  to  a  considerable 
time,  near  each  other.  At  last,  the  Dutch  bore  away  for  the  Texel,  and 
the  British  were  not  in  a  condition  to  follow  them.  This  action  was  the 
most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  which  had  been  fought  during  the  war,  and 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  HoUandia,  of  sixty-eight  guns,  went 
down,  in  the  night  after  the  engagement,  so  suddenly,  that  the  wounded 
could  not  be  removed.  The  slaughter  in  each  squadron  was  very  great ; 
the  British  had  four  hundred  and  forty-three  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
Dutch  nearly  a  thousand. 

In  England,  Admiral  Parker's  heroic  conduct  excited  general  comroen- 
dation ;  but  the  neglect  of  the  admiralty  in  not  fiirnisfaing  him  with  a 
larger  force,  produced  great  dissatis&ction.  The  king  visited  the  Forti- 
tude, and  inv&ed  the  admiral  to  dine  with  him,  on  board  the  royal  y^^^ 
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The  admiral  availed  him«elf  of  tbe  ocoamon,  in  tbe  presence  ef  the  flfsl 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  of  intimatiDg  his  dissatisfaction,  and  his  determi- 
nation  to  retire  from  the  navy,  by  saying  to  the  king,  that  '*  he  had  grown 
too  old  for  the  service,  and  wished  him  younger  officers  and  better  ships ;'' 
and  soon  after  resigned. 

This  engagement  produced  great  excitement  and  rejoicing  in  Holland. 
Doubt  had  fa^n  exchanged  to  confidence  in  their  strength  on  the  ocean. 
It  was  the  first  action,  ^  any  consequence,  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  valor  displayed  was  equal 
to  that  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  contests  with  the  fleets  of  Cromwell,  and 
Charles  the  Second.  Admiral  Zoutman  and  Conmiodore  Kindsl>ergen 
were  immediately  promoted,  and  most  of  the  other  officers  advanced  or 
honorably  ncAiced. 

Early  in  the  spring,  an  expedition  for  the  capture  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  left  England,  under  Commodore  Johnstone.  The  naval  force  con- 
sisted  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  fifty  guns,  and  several  frigates,  sloops 
of  war,  fire  and  bomb-ships,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  num^r  of  India* 
men,  transports,  store  and  ordnance  vessels,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 
more  than  forty  sail,  having  on  board  three  thousand  troops,  commanded 
by  General  Meadows. 

The  government  of  Holland,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  desti% 
nation  of  that  armament,  and  being  alarmed  at  tbe  exposed  condition  of 
all  their  eastern  possessions,  appli^  to  France  for  assistance  to  protect 
them  against  the  menaced  attack  from  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  conformity 
thereto,  a  8<^dron  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  number  of  frigates^ 
with  a  body  of  land  forces,  was  fitted  out  at  Brest,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Suffrein,  who  was  directed  to  pursue  and  counteN 
act  the  movements  of  Commodore  Johnstone. 

Johnstone  put  into  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  for  water  and  fresh  pro>- 
visions,  and,  not  being  apprehensive  of  an  attack  in  that  position,  the  ships 
were  anchored,  without  much  order,  in  the  open  harbor  of  St.  Jago ;  and 
a  great  number  of  the  seamen  and  officers  were  on  shore,  when,  on  the 
rooming  of  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  French  squadron  was  discovered 
approaching  tbe  island.  Signals  were  instantly  made  for  unmooring,  re-^ 
calling  the  people  on  shore,  and  preparing  for  a<^on.  Suftrein,  leaving 
his  convoy,  entered  the  harbor,  each  of  his  ships  firing  on  both  sides  as 
they  passed.  The  Hannibal,  of  seventy-four  guns,  led  the  way,  and  when 
as  near  the  British  as  she  couki  fetch,  dropped  her  anchor.  SuflTrein's  own 
ship,  the  Heros,  of  the  same  force,  took  the  next  place,  and  the  Artesien, 
of  sixty.four  guns,  anchored  astern  of  tbe  Heros.  The  Vengeur  and 
Sphynx,  of  sixty.four  guns  each,  ranged  up  and  down  through  the  throng 
ct  ships,  and  tired  on  either  sule,  at  every  one  they  passed.  The  ship  of 
Commodore  Johnstone,  being  too  far  advanced  towards  tbe  bead  of  the 
bay,  he  quitted  her,  and  went  on  board  another.  The  action  lasted  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  captain  of  the  Artesien,  and  many  of  the  crew, 
having  been  killed,  and  the  ship  much  injured,  her  cables  were  cut,  and 
she  went  out  of  the  harbor,  and  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  others.  The 
Hannibal  lost  ail  her  masts^  and  was  towed  out.  Johnstone  pursued, 
but  the  damage  the  Isis  sustained,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  eur*> 
rents,  with  the  lateness  of  the  day,  prevented  him  from  renewing  the  en- 
gagement. 

The  French  squadbm  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  ft 
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ftrrived  oa  the  twenty.first  of  June,  and  laired  a  large  bodj  of  troops. 
This  fortunate  relief^  having  frustrated  the  plan  of  Commodore  Johnstone, 
he  determined  to  attempt  the  capture  of  several  homeward-hound  Dutok 
East  Indiamen,  which  were  anchored  in  Soldanha  Bay,  about  fourteen 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cape-town.  On  his  approach,  the  command- 
ers of  the  ships  cut  their  cables,  run  them  on  shore,  and  set  them  on  fire  ; 
but  the  boats  of  the  squadron  having  been  instanUj  manned,  four  of  the 
ships  were  boarded,  the  flames  extinguished,  and  saved  from  the  general 
conflagration. 

Louis  XVi.,  having  engaged  to  co-operate  with  Spain  in  the  recover/ 
of  Minorca,  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  a  dbtinguished  French  general,  was  ta- 
ken into  the  service  of  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  to  command  the  forces 
which  were  to  be  emplo^  in  the  expedition  ;  and  Count  de  Guicben 
sailed  from  Brest,  the  last  of  June,  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  four  of 
which  carried  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  and  sup- 
port the  invasion.     The  island  surrendered  on  the  fifth  of  February-. 

The  combined  fleets  sailed  from  Cadiz,  with  ten  thousand  troops,  before 
the  end  of  July.  The  French  had  been  reinforced  by  several  ships  of  the 
line,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  amounted  to  about  thirty  sail  of  the  line,  under 
Don  Louis  de  Cordova.  After  the  army  had  been  landed,  the  combined 
fleets  returned  from  the  Mediterranean,  to  cruise  in  the  British  Channel. 
No  intelligence  of  this  movement  was  received,  or  was  the  design  sus- 
pected in  England,  until  the  fleets  appeared  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel, 
and  had  formed  a  line  flrom  Ushant  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly.  Under  these 
unexpected  circumstances.  Admiral  Darby,  with  twenty-one  ships  of  the 
line,  returned  to  Torbay,  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  moored  his  squad- 
ron across  the  entrance,  and  there  awaited  orders  from  the  Admiralty. 

As  soon  as  the  conmianders  of  the  combined  fleets  received  information 
of  Darby's  position,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  on  the  question  of  attack- 
ing him.  De  Guichen  contended  earnestly  for  an  immediate  attack,  and 
Don  Vincent  Doz,  the  third  in  rank  of  the  Spanish  admirals,  supported 
this  opinion,  and  offered  to  command  the  van  division,  and  lead  on  the  at- 
tack in  his  own  ship ;  but,  as  De  Beusset,  the  next  admiral  in  command 
under  De  Guichen,  was  opposed,  as  well  as  Don  Louis  de  Cordova,  and 
all  the  other  flag  officers,  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

This  is  too  commonly  the  result  of  ail  combined  operations,  not  only 
when  the  fleets  and  armies  of  different  nations  are  employed,  but  even 
when  those  of  the  same  nation  are  required  to  act  in  concert ;  for  the 
iealousies  and  rivalries  as  to  the  chief  command,  and  the  consequent  in- 
harmonious movements,  generally  render  all  such  conjunct  expeditions  im- 
successful,  if  not  disastrous  and  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
them.  Whenever  difterent  fleets  or  armies,  or  naval  and  military  forces, 
are  to  be  employed  to  accomplish  any  object,  the  chief  and  absolute  com- 
mand must  be  invested  in  one  officer. 

As  there  was  an  immense  outward-bound  fleet  of  merchant  and  other 
vessels,  collected  in  the  open  harbor  of  Cork,  destined  for  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  its  safety,  and 
active  measures  were  adopted  for  itis  protection.  Admiral  Darby's  squad- 
ron, in  Torbay,  was  reinforced  to  thirty  sail ;  but  the  delay  occasioned  in 
collecting  the  ships  from  other  ports,  and  adverse  winds,  prevented  him 
from  sailing  until  the  middle  of^  September.  Before  that  time,  however, 
the  commanders  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  in  conse- 
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qoeace  of  the  great  sidaieBs  which  prevailed  in  each,  and  the  impaired 
condition  of  many  of  the  shipSf  had  relinquished  the  project  of  intercepting 
the  British  convoy,  and  separated.  Tliat  of  France  returned  to  Brest,  and 
the  Spanish  to  its  own  ports. 

Captain  John  Barry,  who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  his  intelli- 
gence  and  gallantry,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Alliance,  of 
thirty-two  guns,  and  sailed  from  Boston  in  Fel>ruary,  1781,  for  Fi-tnoe, 
having  on  board  Colonel  John  Laurens,  who  had  been  deputed  to  the  court 
of  Versailles,  by  Congress,  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  procure  munitions  of 
war.  On  his  return,  he  encountered  the  Atalanta,  of  sixteen  guns,  and  the 
Trepassay,  of  fourteen,  which  were  captured  after  a  severe  action  of  more 
than  an  hour.  The  enemy  had  forty-one  men  killed  and  wounded.  Cap* 
tain  Barry  received  a  grape-shot  through  his  shoulder,  and  had  eleven  men 
killed  and  twenty-one  wounded. 

A  large  French  fleet  was  prepared  at  Brest,  in  the  spring  of  1781,  un- 
der Count  De  Grasse,  who  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  West  indies, 
and  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  to  co-operate  with  the 
combined  armies  under  General  Washington  and  Count  Rochambcnu. 

Sir  George  Rodney,  having  received  information  of  the  approacli  of  the 
Count,  detached  Admirals  Hood  and  Drake,  with  seventeen  sail  of  the  line^ 
to  cruise  off  Fort  Royal,  in  Martmico,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  him. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  he  was  discovered,  with  a  numerous  con- 
voy, to  the  windward  of  Point  Salines,  when  the  signal  was  made  for  a 
general  chase ;  and,  during  the  night,  such  a  disposition  was  made  by  the 
British  admirals,  as  to  enable  them  to  close  in  with  Fort  Royal  at  daylight, 
with  the  design  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  entering  the  harbor.  In  the 
morning,  however,  the  French  fleet  appeared  to  windward,  in  a  line  of 
battle  abreast,  and  the  convoy  was  close  in  with  the  land.  An  engage- 
ment soon  afier  commenced,  which  lasted  three  hours.  Five  of  the 
British  ships 'were  so  much  injured  as  to  be  unfit  for  service,  and  the  Rus- 
sel  received  so  many  shots  between  wind  and  water,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  proceed  to  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia.  The  next  day,  the  French  com- 
mander endeavored  to  bring  on  a  close  engagement,  but  this  was  avoided 
K  Admiral  Hood,  and  in  the  night  he  bore  away  for  Antigua.  The 
ench  pursued  in  the  morning,  but  were  not  enabled  to  come  up  with  the 
British  fleet  during  the  day. 

Three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Rnssel  at  St  Eustatia,  Admiral  Rod- 
ney and  General  Vaughan  proceeded  with  three  ships,  and  some  land 
forces,  to  join  Admiral  Hood,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  British 
islands.  On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  a  small  French  squadron,  with  about 
twelve  hundred  troops,  appeared  off  Tobago,  and  the  next  day  they  were 
landed.  The  governor  immediately  sent  a  vessel  to  Admiral  Rodney,  who 
was  at  Barbadoes,  to  apprise  him  of  his  position.  The  admiral  despatched 
Drake  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  and  six  or  seven  hundred 
soldiers,  to  the  relief  of  the  island.  On  his  arrival,  in  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth,  he  discovered  the  fleet  of  Count  De  Grasse  to  leeward,  and,  as- 
certaining that  it  consisted  of  twenty- seven  ships  of  the  line,  he  hauled  his 
wind  and  returned  to  Barbadoes.  On  the  thirty-first,  another  body  of 
twelve  hundred  men  were  landed  at  Tobago,  and  the  governor  surrendered 
to  the  Marquis  De  Bouille  on  the  second  of  June,  on  which  day,  Admiral 
Rodney  sailed  from  Barbadoes  for  his  relief,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  sail 
of  ^e  line.     The  day  affer  his  arrival  ofl*  the  island,  the  French  fleet  ap- 
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|>e«.recl«  caiisiatiag  of  twentjr-feur  sail  of  the  Itto.  TJw  SritiBh  tUfm 
deared  for  actiocu  De  Grasse  was  to  leeward^  and  ready  for  an  eogage- 
ment,  but  Rodney  declined  fighting,  and  the  Count  sailed  for  Martinicow 

Chevalier  Ternaj,  the  commander  of  the  squadron  which  brought  the 
French  army  to  Newport^  having  died  there,  he  was  succeeded  by  Count 
De  fiarras ;  and,  it  having  been  decided  that  the  Raure  operations  of  the 
united  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and  France,  should  be 
directed  against  Lord  Corawallis,  in  Virginia,  De  Barras  sailed  firont 
Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  with  the  train  of  artiUeiy 
and  other  munitions  of  war  ai  the  French  army,  where  he  expected  lo 
meet  the  fleet  of  Count  De  Grasse.  That  admiral  having  sailed,  with  a 
Urge  convoy,  from  Martinioo,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  arrived  at  Cape  Fran- 
oois  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  five  ships  of 
the  line.  Early  in  August,  he  departed  with  a  vast  commercial  fleet,  des* 
tined  for  Europe  ;  and^  after  proceeding  with  it  until  he  considered  it  out 
of  danger,  he  directed  his  course,  with  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line,  for 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  ultimate  destination  of  De  Grasse  having  been  ascertained  by  the 
British  cabinet,  orders  were  sent  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  to  counteract  the 
movements  of  the  French  fleet ;  who  immediately  sent  Sir  Samuel  Hood* 
with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  several  frigates,  to  the  American  coast ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  forwarded  despatches  to  New  York,  to  acquaint  the 
British  commanders  d'the  army  and  navy,  of  the  destination  of  Count  De 
Crrasse,  and  of  Hood's  squadron  ;  but  not  having  been  received  in  time  to 
enable  those  officers  to  take  advantage  of  the  information  they  contained, 
Sur  Samuel  was  disappointed  when  he  arrived  off  Chesapeaiie  Bay,  in  not 
meeting  Admiral  Graves,  with  the  ships  from  New  York,  and  therefoie 
proceeded  to  Sandy  Hook,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Au^ 
gust.  The  British  commanders  in  New  York  having  that  &y  received 
information  that  De  Barras  had  left  New  York,  the  combined  squadrons 
sailed  on  the  thirtiedi,  in  pursuit. 

In  the  mean  time.  Count  De  Grasse  had  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  after  blockading  Yoric  River,  he  took  a  position  in  James  River,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  which  were  to  convey  tlra 
Marquis  do  SU  Simon,  with  thirty-three  hundred  troops,  up  that  river,  to 
form  a  junction  with  General  La  Fayette.  Admiral  Graves  had  not  re* 
oeived  any  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered at  anchor  near  Cape  Henry,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth  o( 
September,  amounting  to  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line.  The  French  ships 
immediately  slipped  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea.  The  British  fleet 
consisted  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  ships  of  fifty  guns.  Ad* 
miral  Graves  made  the  signal  for  the  several  ships  to  form  the  line  as  thev 
came  up.  From  various  causes  of  delay,  the  action  did  not  commence  dll 
four  o'clock,  and  was  then  but  partial,  as  only  the  van  and  a  part  of  the 
British  centre  were  able  to  approach  near  enough  to  engage  with  efifoct. 

As  eighteen  hundred  of  Count  De  Grasse's  seamen,  and  ninety  ofiicera« 
were  employed  in  transporting  St.  Simcm's  troops  up  James  River,  and  k 
being  very  important  to  keep  possession  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  he  was  moie 
anxious  to  preserve  his  ships  for  the  main  object  of  the  combined  land  and 
naval  expedition,  than  to  risk  a  close  and  vigorous  action  at  that  time* 

Admiral  Drake,  with  the  rear  division,  became  the  van,  in  consequesoe 
of  the  British  fleet  having  taoked,  and  was  closely  engaged  with  the  fore 
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most  ships  of  the  French ;  bat  De  Grasse  corahig  up  wkh  the  oeiiCre,  hk 
diTision  suffered  severely,  as  the  heaviest  fire  was  directed  at  him.  Tiie 
action  ended  about  sunset.  Only  fifteen  ships  on  each  side  were  engaged. 
The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  and  wounded  was  three  hundred  and  thirty. 
Admiral  Graves  endeavored  to  keep  up  the  line  during  the  night,  with  the 
intention  o(  renewing  the  action  in  the  morning ;  but  a  number  of  his  ships 
were  so  much  injured  that  he  fbund  his  fleet  w^s  not  in  a  condition  to  do  so* 

The  hostile  fleets  continued,  for  five  days,  in  sight  of  each  other,  repair- 
ing damages,  and  mancenvreing,  on  the  one  miSe  to  renew,  and  on '  the 
o£er  to  avoid  an  action.  The  British  were  so  mutilated,  that  they  had 
not  speed  enough  to  come  up  with  the  French ;  and  they  evinced  no  dispo- 
mld<m  to  engage,  which  they  might  have  done,  as  they  generally  main* 
tained  the  wind  of  Admiral  Graves.  As  Count  De  Grasse  was  appro* 
hensive  that,  by  some  fiivorable  change  of  wind,  the  British  might  get  in« 
to  the  bay  befoi^B  him,  he  returned  thitlier  on  the  tenth. 

Two  frigates,  which  had  been  sent  in  to  cut  away  the  buoys  from  the 
French  anchors,  were  captured.  During  die  absence  of  De  Grasse^  Ad- 
miral De  Barras  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,  with  ei^t  ships  of  the  line, 
and  several  frigates  and  transports. 

Hie  British  ship,  Terrible,  had  been  so  much  damaged  in  the  action 
and  a  subsequent  sale,  that  she  was  evacuated  and  burned ;  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  French  being  anchored  within  the  cape,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  block  up  the  entrance.  Admiral  Graves  determined  to  return  to  ^ew 
York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twentieth. 

Great  exertions  were  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  relieve  Lord  Com- 
wallis  firom  his  perik>us  position  in  Yorktown,  where  he  had  been  besieged 
by  the  armies  under  Washington  and  Rochambeau;  and  having  em- 
barked, with  seven  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  on  board  the  fleet  of  Ad- 
miral Graves,  he  left  Sandy  Hook  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  and  ar- 
rived oflT  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  twenty-fourth,  where  he  received  infor- 
mation that  Loni  Comwaliis  had  surrendered  on  the  day  of  his  departure 
fiKHn  New  York,  and  therefore  immediately  returned  with  his  whole  force 
to  that  city. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  Count  De  Grasse  sailed  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  for  the  West  Indies*  When  Count  De  Guichen  returned  from  hit 
cruise,  the  utmosf  expedition  was  used  at  Brest,  in  fitting  out  a  large  squad- 
ron, as  it  was  deemed  highly  important  to  reinforce  Count  De  Grasse  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  ships  and  troops,  and  to  replenish  his  magazines 
with  munitions  of  war.  This  force  was  entrusted  to  the  Marqius  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  but  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Count  De  Guichen's  fleet,  until  it 
was  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  coast. 

Intelligence  of  the  preparation  of  this  armament  being  received  in  £ng. 
land,  Admiral  Kempenfelt  was  despatched,  in  the  beginning  of  Decemb^, 
with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  a  fifty  gun  ship,  four  frigates,  and  a  fire-ship, 
to  intercept  the  French  squadron,  and  he  fell  in  with  it  on  the  twelflh,  in 
a  severe  gale  of  wind,  when  the  fleet  and  convoy  were  much  dispersed ; 
and  the  latter,  at  a  consklerable  distance  astern.  The  French  force  was 
much  superior  to  what  had  been  conceived  when  Kempenfelt  left  Eng- 
land, as  it  consisted  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line ;  but  he  concluded  to 
]»rofit  from  their  position,  by  endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  convoy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  twen^  sail,  which  were  sent  to  England,  where  they 
all  arrived.    In  the  mean  time,  the  French  commander  was  collecting  hui 
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^ips,  and  fcHrroing  the  line  o(  battle*  The  next  iiKHTiiiig»  at  daylight,  tiie 
fleets  were  near  each  other.  Kempenfelt  having  ascertained  the  decided 
superiority  against  him,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  risk  an  action,  and 
therefore  returned  to  England. 

Count  De  Guichen's  fleet  was  so  disabled  by  a  succession  of  storms, 
that  only  two  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  a  few  of  the  convoy,  could  hold  on 
their  course  to  join  De  Grasse,  and  the  remainder  were  obliged  to  return, 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  to  France. 

Public  dissatisfaction  was  strongly  evinced  in  England  against  the  min- 
istry, (or  not  having  sent  a  larger  force  with  Kempenfeh,  especially  as  Sir 
George  Rodney  had  returned  to  England  with  his  squadron,  after  he  had 
despatched  Admiral  Hood  to  America,  and  might  have  been  employed,  as 
his  ships  were  all  fit  for  service. 

On  Uie  return  of  Count  De  Grasse  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  reduction  of  St.  Christopher  was  determined  upon.  The  Mar- 
quis De  Bouille  landed  with  eight  thousand  men,  on  the  eleventh  of  Janu- 
ary, 1782,  under  the  protection  of  the  Count's  fleet,  of  thicty-two  sail  of 
the  line.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  six  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
General  Frazer,  retired  to  Brimstone  Hill,  the  strongest  post  in  the  bland ; 
but,  after  a  brave  defence,  the  general  capitulated,  on  the  fi>urteenth  of 
February ;  and  the  same  day,  Count  De  Grasse  anchored  ofl*  Nevis,  with 
thirty-four  ships  of  the  line,  when  that  island  surrendered  without  any  at- 
tempt of  defence,  as  did  Montserrat,  on  the  twenty-second ;  and  Demaraia 
and  Issiquibo  were  taken  on  the  third  of  Februaiy. 

A  fleet  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  consisting  of  twenty-two  sail,  had  vig. 
orously  attempted  to  counteract  the  movements  of  Count  De  Grasse,  and 
had  partial  engagements  with  him,  ofl*  Basseterre  roads,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  twenty-sixth  of  January.  -^ 

The  French  and  Spanish  marine  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  after  the 
capture  o£  Montserrat,  amounted  to  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  while  their 
troops  formed  a  considerable  army  ;  and,  fo  successful  had  been  their  ex- 

ditions,  that  all  the  numerous  British  possessions,  except  Jamaica,  Bar- 
oes,  and  Antigua,  had  been  taken. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  Sir  (xeorge  Rodney  arrived  at  Bar- 
badoes,  from  England,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  formed  a  junction 
with  Admiral  H^'s  squadron ;  and  three  ships  having  loon  after  joined 
them,  the  whole  united  British  force  amounted  to  twenQr-five  sail  of 
the  line.  nsabchus. 


Art.  III.— NEW  TORE  RAIIBOAB  LE6I8liTI0If. 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  the  construction  of  railways  upon 
an  extended  plan  was  commenced  in  England,  and  something  more  than 
twenty  years  since  the  successful  application  of  the  steam  locomotive  to 
the  railway  gave  something  more  than  glimmerings  of  the  vast  impoit- 
ance  and  immense  utility  of  this  novel  improvement.  The  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  of  the  American  character  leads  it  readily  to  seize  upon  such 
novelties,  and  make  experiments  upon  their  adoption  in  this  country.  An 
improvement  of  so  much  promise  of  practical  utility  as  the  railway,  was  of 
a  description  to  be  at  once  transplanted,  and  promptly  experimented  upon 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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A  line  of  railway,  of  any  extent,  for  the  transport  of  persoiiB  and  pro. 
perty,  it  was  evident  was  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  enterprise.  The 
eoBstruetion  must  be  undertaken,  and  the  work  when  corepleteKl  controlled 
by  the  State  ;  or  the  duty  would  be  devolved  upon  corporations,  where  as* 
sociated  wealthy  and  ample  delegated  powers,  would  give  both  the  means 
to  construct  and  the  capacity  to  control.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
State  had  embarked  in  a  system  of  internal  improvements  by  canals ;  and 
the  Erie  Canal,  then  recently  completed,  was  a  proud  monument  a[  sue- 
cessful  State  enterprise. 

As  the  State  had  incurred  a  heavy  debt  in  the  completion  of  this  bold 
undertaking,  and  as  railways,  if  successful,  might  compete  with  the  canal, 
in  the  transport  of  property,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  State 
would  embark  in  their  construction  with  her  own  credit  and  resources.  It 
was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  this  circumstance,  or  any  circum- 
stances, would  prevent  die  structure  of  railways.  The  active  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  our  people  would  create  a  necessity  for  experimental  un* 
dertakings  in  this  improvement,  of  some  kind,  and  some  sort  of  legisla- 
tion was  required,  to  give  the  capacity  for  entering  upon  such  undertakings, 
and  for  controlling  their  action. 

It  was  readily  understood  that  these  enterprises  could  not  be  successfully 
prosecuted,  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  corporations  which  the 
legislative  power  alone  could  create.  To  these  corporations  must  be  de- 
legated so  much  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  lands  for  these  structures,  even  against 
the  wishes  of  the  owners.  There  must  be  inducements  sufficient  held 
out  to  the  corporators  to  insure  their  entering  upon  the  work,  and  yet  it 
was  important  that  guards  should  be  interposed  against  the  acquisition  of 
power  or  profits  too  exorbitant.  It  was  supposed,  too,  that  the  interests  of 
the  State  in  the  canals  which  it  had  recently  completed,  should,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  be  protected  agabst  competition  by  railways. 

At  this  time,  there  did  not  of  course  exist  any  clear  ideas  of  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  railways.  There  were  dim,  misty,  and  iudefbito 
views  of  the  consequences  of  such  structures,  but  it  was  impossible  hr  the 
most  sagacious  to  foresee  their  fiiture  utility  and  importance,  and  conse. 
quently  legislators  and  corporators  acted  to  a  great  degree  in  the  dark,  in 
the  early  legislation  upon  this  sul^ct. 

As  the  central  line  of  railroads  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie  is 
the  most  important  line  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  yet  constructed, 
constituting  indeed,  we  believe,  at  present,  about  the  only  dividend-paying 
roads  in  this  State,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  legislation 
as  to  such  roads.  The  distance  by  railway  between  the  Hudson  River 
and  Albany,  and  Lake  Erie  at  Bdiab,  is  about  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles.  This  line  is  filled  by  eight  different  railroad  corporations,  in- 
cluding the  Schenectady  and  Troy  ;  viz.,  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  frooi 
Albany  to  Schenectady ;  the  Schenectady  and  Troy,  from  Troy  to  Sche- 
nectady ;  the  Utica  and  Schenectady,  from  Schenectady  to  Utica ;  the 
Syracuse  and  Utica,  from  Utica  to  Syracuse  ;  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse, 
from  Syracuse  to  Auburn ;  the  Auburn  and  Rochester,  from  Auburn  to 
Eochester ;  the  Tonawanda,  from  Rochester  to  Attica ;  and  the  Attica 
and  Buf&lo,  from  Attica  to  Bufialo. 

The  duration  of  all  these  charters  is  the  period  of  My  years  from  the 
date  of  their  enactment.    The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  was  chartered,  April 
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17,  182($,  attd  was  tbe  first  charter  granted.  In  tkis  charter  there  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  charge  or  tolls  which  the  corporation  raaj  receive 
fbr  the  transportation  of  passengers.  The  charges  for  the  transportation 
of  property  are  not  to  exceed  charges  for  the  transportation  of  propeitj  od 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  directors  and  stockholders  were  made  individuallj 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation,  and  the  State  reserred 
the  right  of  appropriating  the  road,  upon  the  payment,  at  any  time  within 
five  years,  of  the  amount  of  cost  and  interest,  after  deducting  the  tolls  re* 
ceited. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  this  charter  did  not  offer  sufficient  induce* 
ments  to  individuals  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  as  there  were  no  ade- 
quate benefits  secured,  even  in  the  event  of  success,  to  compensate  the 
risk  incurred.  Hence,  in  March,  1828,  this  charter  was  amended,  by  re* 
pealing  the  section  imposing  personal  liability  upon  the  directors  and 
stockhoklers,  and  by  authorizing  the  State  to  appropriate  the  work  upon 
payment  of  cost,  and  14  per  cent  interest  thereon,  afler  deducting 
receipts. 

The  Tonawanda  Railroad  Company  was  the  next  chartered,  April  24, 
1832.  This  company  was  not,  in  their  original  charter,  restricted  aa  to 
their  chaises  fbr  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property ;  but,  in  1844,  this 
company  was  restricted  to  four  cents  per  mile  per  passenger,  and  in  1846, 
their  charges  upon  fireight  were  restricted.  The  State  reserved  to  itaelf 
the  light  of  appropriation  afler  ten,  and  within  fifteen  years  firami  die  com. 
pletion  of  the  road,  upon  the  payment  of  cost  and  14  per  cent  interest, 
after  deducting  tolls  received* 

The  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company  was  next  chartered, 
April  29,  1833,  with  restrictions  m  its  charges  to  four  cents  per  mile  per 
passenger,  and  without  the  privilege  or  right  of  carrying  any  other  freight 
than  the  ordinary  baggage  of  passengers.  The  State  reserved  the  right 
to  appropriate  the  road  afler  ten  and  within  fifteen  years,  upon  payment 
of  cost  and  10  per  cent  interest,  after  deducting  the  income  actually 
received. 

The  other  companies  on  this  line  were  chartered  in  1834  and  1836.  We 
may  present  the  important  features  of  all  the  aharters  under  a  few  heads* 

As  to  charges  for  the  transportaticm  of  passengers,  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  is  unrestricted ;  the  Schenectady  and  Troy  is  restricted  to  six 
cents  per  mile  per  passenger ;  all  the  others  but  one,  to  four  cents  per 
mile  per  passenger,  and  the  Attica  and  Buftalo  to  three  cents  per  mile 
per  passenger.  Such  are  the  provisions  for  guarding  the  public  against 
exorbitant  &res. 

As  to  restrictions  upon  canying  freight,  the  Attica  and  Buf&lo,  the 
Tonawanda,  and  the  Schenectady  and  Troy,  were  unrestricted ;  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  cannot  receive  greater  tolls  than  the  charges  fbr  trans- 
portation on  the  Erie  Canal ;  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  cannot  transport 
property  when  the  Erie  Canal  is  navigable,  so  as  to  lessen  the  income  on 
that  canal ;  the  Syracuse  and  Utica,  and  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  are  to 
pay  tolls  to  the  canal  fund  on  property  carried  by  them,  when  the  Elria 
Canal  is  navigable ;  and  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  cannot  carry  freight 
at  all.  These  are  the  provisions  for  guarding  the  Erie  Canal  against  in- 
jurious competition  with  the  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  property* 
The  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  being  wholly  forbkklen  the  carriage 
of  propel^,  and  some  of  the  other  roads  being  restricted,  by  provisi<»i6 
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more  or  less  stringent,  the  consequence  is,  that  none  of  the  railroads  carry 
much  freight,  and  general! j  only  that  which  moves  between  the  interior 
and  points  on  the  canal,  and  which  is  of  no  injury  to  canal  freights.  This 
feature  of  railroad  legislation  was  modified  by  an  act  passed  in  1844,  au- 
thorizing the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  to  transport  property  in  the 
winter,  when  the  canals  are  closed.  But  this  company  pays  tolls  to  the 
State  equal  in  amount  to  canal  tolls  on  all  property  it  carries,  and  all  the 
other  roads  pay  such  tolls  upon  all  property  which  passes  their  respeotire 
roads,  by  reason  of  opening  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  road  to  the  carriage 
of  freight. 

The  consequence  of  this  legislation  has  been  a  considerable  movement 
of  property  on  the  railroads  during  the  winter  months ;  but  still,  the  whole 
freight  upon  all  these  railroads  is  quite  trifling  in  amount 

In  the  case  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  and  the  Tonawanda,  the  State 
has  the  power  of  assuming  the  works,  after  ten,  and  within  fifteen  years, 
upon  payment  of  the  cost  and  14  per  cent  interest,  deducting  income  re- 
ceived;  and  as  to  all  the  other  roads  upon  the  line,  on  payment,  in  like 
manner,  of  cost  and  10  per  cent  interest  This  provision  insures  the 
control  to  the  State,  in  case  it  should  find  that  the  railroad  corporations 
realized  greater  profits  than  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  public  they  should 
enjoy. 

These  charters  contained  the  legislative  ofiler  to  those  enterprising  per- 
sons who  should  become  corporators,  of  the  privileges  which  they  should 
enjoy,  if  they  should,  on  the  fiith  of  these  offers,  go  on  and  construct  works, 
deemed  of  eminent  public  utility.  The  advantages  ofifered,  were  a  right 
to  carry  passengers  at  charges  for  fare  not  exceeding  certain  specified 
rates,, and  to  carry  freight  under  certain  restrictions,  and  there  was  no 
provision  limiting  the  profits  which  the  corporations  might  realize,  if  suc- 
cessful, except  that  providing  for  the  assumption  of  the  work  by  the  State. 

Individuals  could  not  have  been  induced  to  enter  upon  enterprises  of  a 
hazardous  character  like  these,  unless  upon  a  promise  of  privileges  which 
would  compensate  them  amply  and  equitably  in  case  of  success.  The 
advantages  which  these  charters  held  out  to  the  public,  were  generally 
deemed  satisfiictory.  The  public  manifested  great  interest  in  obtaining 
these  charters,  and  great  interest  in  the  structure  of  the  roads  authorized 
by  them.  The  press,  public  meetings,  and  all  the  usual  organs  of  public 
opinion,  encouraged  in  every  way  the  structure  of  railroads,  and  cheered 
on  those  who  were  pioneers  in  such  enterprises — commending  the  patri- 
otism, public  spuit  and  enterprbe  of  those  who  embarked  their  money  in 
such  useful  public  works,  and  promised  them  a  rich  reward,  both  in  the 
gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  the  profits  of  their  stock.  With  such 
legislative  encouragement  held  out  by  the  charters  of  incorporation,  and 
such  encouragement  from  all  the  various  organs  of  public  opinion,  the  sub- 
scriptions to  such  stocks  were  filled,  and  the  roads  eventually  constructed. 

It  was  not  till  January,  1843,  that  the  line  of  railroads  was  completed 
to  Bufialo,  so  that  cars  could  run  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  Previ- 
ous to  this  time,  the  more  eastern  roads  on  this  line  had  been  in  operation 
for  several  years ;  the  public  had  become  accustomed  to  them ;  they  had 
ceased  to  be  a  novelty ;  nK)st  of  these  companies  had  been  prosperous, — 
their  income  had  been  good,  and  their  stock  profitable ;  the  experiment 
was  successful.  A  little  envy  was  perhaps  excited ;  other  interests  grew 
up  which  were  hostile ;  attempts  were  noade  to  irritate  the  public  mind. 
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which  is  easily  aroused  against  a  money  corporation  which  is  successftJ. 
Various  petitions  were  presented  to  the  legislature  at  its  session  in  1843, 
asking  for  legislation  to  regulate  railroads  as  to  various  matters  which 
were  the  subject  of  complaint*  A  select  committee  of  the  Assembly 
made  an  elaborate  report  which  may  be  found  in  Assembly  Document 
No.  85,  for  1843,  favoring  generally  the  views  of  the  petitioners,  accom- 
panied  by  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  railroads  in  many  minute  matters, 
not  appropriate  for  legislative  interference.  The  railroad  companies,  as 
aoon  as  they  were  advised  of  this  movement,  prepared  a  joint  remon* 
strance,  setting  forth  in  a  clear,  calm,  and  conclusive  manner,  the  impolic7 
and  inexpediency  of  such  proposed  legislation,*  and  the  proposed  bill 
did  not  become  a  law. 

Again  in  1645,  nmny  petitions  were  presented,  asking  the  legislature 
to  r^uce  the  fare  on  the  raUroads,  and  the  railroad  committee  €^  the  As- 
sembly not  hearing  from  the  companies  reported,  without  much  in- 
vestigation, a  bill  to  reduce  the  fare  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  central  line 
to  three  cents  per  mile  per  passenger.  This  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
railroad  corporations  by  legislation,  presented  the  case  under  a  new  and 
more  formidable  aspect,  and  renders  it  necessaiy  for  us  to  refer  to  another 
feature  of  New  York  legislation  in  regard  to  corporations.  The  legisla- 
ture of  this  State  had  provided  by  general  law,  that  the  charter  of  every 
corporation  thereafter  to  be  granted,  should  be  subject  to  alteration,  sus- 
pension and  repeal  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  Fearing  that 
this  would  not  be  sufRcient  to  secure  legislative  control,  a  provision  has 
been  inserted  in  every  charter  subsequently  granted,  reserving  to  the  legis- 
lature the  power  of  altering,  modifying,  or  repealing  such  charter.  The 
railroad  charters  under  consideration  all  contained  such  a  provision.  .  This 
clause  retains  in  the  legislature  the  strict,  legal,  technical  right  to  modify 
or  take  away  any  charter,  for  any  reason  or  no  reason.  If  the  other  par- 
ties  to  the  contract,  looking  upon  the  charter  as  a  contract  between  the 
government  and  the  corporation,  complain  of  unreasonable  or  capricious 
kgislation,  they  can  be  answered  by  pointing  to  the  charter,  and  showing 
them  that  it  is  **  so  nominated  in  the  bond  " — that  such  are  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  contract.  It  has  always  been  understood,  however,  that 
in  relation  to  all  corporations,  this  was  a  mere  slumbering  power,  to  remain 
dormant  unless  it  should  be  necessary  to  arouse  it  to  beat  down  any  merd 
^  quibs  or  technicalities  which  astute  lawyers  might  raise  to  protect  corpo- 
\  rations  from  punishment  who  had  grossly  abused  their  privileges,  or  vio- 
lated plain  provisions  of  law,  and  who  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other 
way. 

In  relation  to  these  railroad  corporations,  it  was  claimed  that  die  legisku 
ture  could  not  modify  their  charters  by  reducing  the  rate  of  fare,  inaeanuch 
*  as  they  had  provided  another  mode  for  preventing  them  from  receiving  too 
large  an  income,  in  the  provision  for  the  assumption  of  the  property  by  the 
State  contained  in  the  charters  themselves.  It  was  urged  that  the  legisla- 
ture, in  effect,  said  to  the  corporators  by  the  charters  given  to  them,  "  if  you 
will  make  such  a  road,  you  shall  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  passen- 
gers thereon,  and  charging  them  four  cents  per  mile,  and  you  may  obtain 
as  laiige  an  income  as  you  can,  within  that  restriction  as  to  charge ;  but 
if  your  income  become  too  large,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  tak- 

»  Assembly  Doenments  for  184^.    No.  106.^ 
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iiig  tbe  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  upon  paying  you  the  amount  of 
your  investment,  with  10  per  cent  interest"  It  was  contended  that  the 
legislature  had,  by  such  provision  in  the  charters,  precluded  themselves 
firom  reducing  the  income  of  the  road  by  altering  the  rates  of  fare,  although 
the  right  to  modify  the  charter  was  reserved. 

As  soon  as  the  railroad  companies  received  intimation  of  the  report  of 
the  bill  to  reduce  the  &res,  they  again  met,  and  united  in  a  remonstrance 
which  received  respectful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  The 
railroad  committee,  afler  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  facts,  asked  to  have 
the  bill  recommitted,  which  being  done,  they  made  a  full  report  expressive 
of  their  views  upon  the  whole  subject.  Both  the  remonstrance  of  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  report  of  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly are  very  clear,  able,  and  convincing  papers, — and  may  be  found,  the 
former  in  Assembly  Documents  for  1845,  No.  194,  and  the  latter  in  the 
same  Documents,  No.  224. 

The  railroad  committee  in  their  report  do  not  distinctly  pass  upon  the 
question  of  strict  technical  right  in  the  legislature  to  modify*  the  charters 
by  reducing  the  rates  of  fere,  but  they  say  that  the  spirit  and  equity  of  the 
law  forbids  such  interference,  and  put  it  upon  the  ground  that  the  equitable 
good  faith  of  the  State  was  pledged  to  the  corporators  not  so  to  interfere 
with  their  income,  and  that  such  faith  should  bo  kept  as  implicitly  with  the 
stockholders  as  with  the  public  creditor.  The  legislative  session  of  1845 
terminated  without  any  legislation  adverse  to  railroads. 

At  the  session  of  1846,  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  legislative 
reduction  of  the  feres  on  the  central  line  of  railroads.  The  public  who 
had  cheered  on  the  stockholders  to  subscribe  and  construct  the  roads, 
now  that  the  roads  were  constructed— the  money  expended  beyond  recall— 
the  benefits  conferred — began  to  express  the  belief  that  four  cents  per 
mile  was  an  exorbitant  rate  of  fere.  They  were  the  more  readily  induced 
to  sign  petitions  to  the  legislature  pra3ing  for  such  reduction,  as  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  to  them,  and  the  loss  only  to  the  stockholders,  from 
whom  no  further  benefits  were  to  be  expected.  The  railroad  committee 
of  the  Assembly  had  become  possessed  with  the  notion  that  the  railroad 
fere  was  too  high,  and  refusing  to  hear  the  agents  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies, or  listen  to  the  information  which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  give, 
they  introduced  bills  greatly  to  reduce  the  passenger  fares  on  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  central  line  between  Albany  and  Bufifalo.  Fortunately,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Assembly  could  not  be  persuaded  to  vote  for  these  bills,  and 
they  consequently  feiled  to  become  laws.  But  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  railroad 
charters  by  reducing  their  rates  of  fere,  has  startled  railroad  proprietors 
as  to  the  security  of  their  investments,  and  the  actual  passage  of  a  law  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  freight  on  the  Tonawanda  Railroad  has  contributed 
to  confirm  their  fears  and  spread  the  alarm. 

We  wish  now  to  submit  some  remarks  as  to  the  legislative  policy  which 
we  think  the  State  of  New  York  should  adopt  in  relation  to  railroads. 
We  do  not  consider  it  material  whether  the  legislature  have  or  have  not 
a  technical  right  to  modify  these  railroad  charters  by  reducing  the  rates 
of  fare  they  are  allowed  to  charge.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  concede 
the  naked  technical  right;  but  if  it  exist,  it  should  not  be  exercised,  except 
in  extreme  cases.  It  is  unjust  and  oppressive  to  exercise  it,  except  in  such 
cases,  and  whatever  is  unjust,  is  impolitic.    It  is  ui^ust,  because  the  stock- 
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holders  in  these  corporations  have  taken  the  stock  and  built  the  rotd* 
under  the  promise  contained  in  the  charter  that  they  might  receive  certain 
specified  rates  of  profit  for  the  traffic  on  it.  After  their  money  b  thus  in- 
vested, beyond  the  possibility  of  recall,  and  locked  up  in  a  rsolway  struc^ 
ture,  the  rates  of  profit,  upon  the  fiuth  of  which  it  was  so  invested,  should 
not  be  reduced  against  their  consent.  If  the  reduction  is  to  benefit  their 
income,  convince  them  of  the  fact,  and  they  will  reduce  voluntarily.  If 
the  reduction  injure  their  income,  it  violates  the  faith  upon  which  they 
made  the  investment ;  and  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  render  their  property 
valueless.  If  the  charter  authorizes  the  passage  o£  such  laws,  it  is  not 
the  less  unjust  and  oppressive  to  pass  them,  and  thus  take  away  property 
from  one  set  of  men  to  give  to  another — ^to  take  away  property  from  the 
railroad  corporations  to  give  to  the  travelling  public. 

A  single  case  which  actually  exists,  will  illustrate  the  injustice  of  such 
legislation.  The  charter  of  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  Railroad  was 
granted  in  1836,  with  the  privilege  of  charging  three  cents  per  mile  per 
passenger.  The  public  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  stock.  They  did  not 
deem  the  chance  of  compensation  sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
their  money  upon  such  an  ofifer.  The  next  year,  the  legislature  authorized 
this  company  to  charge  four  cents  per  mile  per  passenger.  Under  this 
amended  offer  from  the  government,  the  stock  was  taken,  and  the  road 
built.  The  proposition  of  the  legislature  now  is,  afler  the  stockholders 
have  invested  their  money  past  recall,  to  reduce  the  fare  of  this  company 
to  the  rate,  or  to  less  than  the  rate  at  which  they  originally  refused  to 
take  up  the  stock  and  build  the  road.  Who  does  not  perceive  that 
this  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  and  oppression — and  though  in  terms 
authorized  by  the  contract — unworthy  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  to 
enforce  ?  It  would  be  a  stain  upon  the  legislation  of  this  State,  which  haa 
so  perfectly  preserved  her  plighted  faith,  to  perpetrate  such  injustice  by  a 
legislative  enactment. 

We  do  not  deem  it  material,  either,  wheth^  the  fares  upon  this  line  of 
railroads  are  too  high  or  not.  If  they  are  too  high,  it  will  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  companies  to  reduce  them ;  and  when  they  are  satisfied  of 
the  &LCt  they  will  do  so.  But  if  they  are  too  high,  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
reduce  by  legislation.  Indeed  such  enforced  reduction  will  probably  de- 
feat  the  object  of  both  petitioners  and  legislators.  The  great  object  they 
have  in  view  is  to  insure  greater  speed  and  cheaper  fares.  With  a  veiy 
trifling  exception,  the  structures  upon  this  line  of  railway  are  of  wood, 
with  the  ordinary  flat  rail ;  they  are  therefore  frail,  ten^rary  and  imper- 
fect, liable  to  &11  soon  to  decay,  and,  while  in  existence,  not  subserving  the 
purposes  of  speed,  economy  of  use  and  safety,  as  would  be  desirable.  The 
necessity  of  the  substitution  of  a  heavy  iron  rail  fc^  these  imperfect  struc- 
tures is  very  evident  The  public  perceive  this  necessity-— the  railroad 
companies  perceive  it,  and  its  early  accomplislunent  is  desirable.  When 
this  change  of  structure  is  effected,  the  same  motive  power  will  move 
about  twice  the  burden,  at  double  the  present  rate  of  speed,  and  with  both 
greater  economy  and  safety  in  its  use.  It  wUl  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
con^panies  then  to  lessen  the  rates  of  fare.  This  substitution  of  a  more 
permanent  structure  for  the  present  frail  one  is  the  first  object  of  desirable 
attainment*  The  legislature  would  unquestionably  be  inclined  to  encoux^ 
age  such  a  change  of  structure.  At  the  present  prices  of  iron,  mich 
change  of  structure  will  cost  the  companies  on  the  line  about  three  mil* 
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lions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  This  raoney  can  only  be  caised  by  increasing 
the  capital  of  the  companies  or  by  loans.  If  the  legislature  impair  the 
equitable  good  &ith  of  the  State  by  reducing  the  rates  of  charges  by  legis- 
btion,  they  impair  the  confidence  of  capitalists  in  such  enterprises.  No 
one  would  feel  safe  in  an  investment,  when  the  legislature  should  reduce 
the  income  capriciously,  and  might  annihilate  it.  Capitalists  would  there- 
fore be  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  these  roads,  either 
by  taking  the  increased  stock  or  making  loans.  The  reconstruction  must 
therefi>re  be  abandoned ;  the  present  structures  would  be  worn  out,  to  the 
loss  of  the  corporators,  and  the  injury  of  the  public*  In  other  words,  the 
labile  would  fiul  of  securing  a  permanent  structure  of  heavy  iron  rail,  so 
much  wanted  on  this  line,  and  thus  fail  of  securing  the  chief  object,  great* 
er  speed  and  cheaper  fares.  This  is  not  aU.  In  regard  to  other  roads 
projected  or  about  commencing,  the  efiect  of  such  legislaticm  would  be  to 
dishearten  their  projectors,  and  deter  them  from  the  further  prosecution  of 
euch  enterprises,  in  the  fear  that  the  legislature,  as  soon  as  they  were  sue- 
cessiuUy  accomplished,  wouM  interfere,  and  deprive  them  of  the  expected 
results.  Such  legislation  would  inflict  a  paralysis  on  all  railroad  enter- 
prises within  the  State.  Capitalists  would  foresee  in  it  an  example  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  followed  up  in  other  cases,  and  they  would  refrain 
from  embarking  in  enterprises,  when  no  sympathy  would  be  manifested 
fer  their  losses,  and  no  security  afibrded  for  their  possible  gains.  In 
point  of  fiict,  the  discussion  in  the  legislature,  at  the  last  session,  and  the 
legislation  in  relation  to  the  Tonawa^a  Railroad,  has  had  the  efiect  to 
depress  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  of  the  roads  in  the  central  line, 
and  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  new  enterprises. 

Legikative  coercion  may  reduce  &res,  but  its  efiect  will  be  to  firighten 
timid  capitalists,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  railroad  enterprises  in  this 
State.  The  desired  results  may  be  brought  about  more  naturally,  more 
certainly,  and  without  impairing  confidence  in  any  quarter.  The  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  has  received  a  new  impulse,  and  it  now  seems 
certain  that  it  will  be  pushed  to  speedy  completion.  This  road,  when 
completed,  will  be  a  competitor  with  the  central  line  for  the  long  travel. 
This  will  force  the  central  line  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  competition. 
It  will  force  them  to  reconstruct  their  roads  with  a  heavy  rail.  It  will 
fcHx:e  them  to  increase  their  speed  and  accommodations,  and  to  reduce 
their  &res.  Indeed,  it  will  efi^t  all  which  it  is  hop^  to  effect ;  but 
will  vainly  attempt  to  efiect  by  coercive  legislation.  The  completion  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  is  the  most  stringent  coercion  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  central  line.  Leave  it  to  this,  and  the  desired  re- 
sults will  be  produced  certainly,  naturally,  and  without  dissatisfaction  in 
any  quarter. 

The  true  legislative  policy  in  regard  to  railroads,  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  to  inspire  capitalists  with  confidence,  by  giving  them  an  assu- 
rance, in  some  shape,  that  the  rate  of  fares  authorized  by  their  charters 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  legislation,  and  trust  to  the  competition  afforded 
by  rival  routes  to  insure  that  character  of  road,  speed,  and  cheapness, 
which  will  be  satis&ctory  to  the  public.  Investments  in  the  difierent 
routes  will  thus  be  secured,  and  their  natural  competition  will  e^ct  the 
desired  results. 

A  few  desultory  remarks,  incidentally  connected  with  the  subject  under 
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consideration,  will  close  this  article.  Complaints  are  made  Aat  Ae  fares 
on  the  central  line  of  railroads  through  the  State  of  New  York  are  too 
high.  We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  these  complaints  are  well 
founded  or  not.  One  must  hare  an  extensive  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  railroads,  and  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  anj 
particular  line  of  roads,  to  enable  him  to  determine  such  questions  satis- 
factorily  to  himself.  A  rate  of  fare  which  would  answer  on  one  line  of 
roads,  would  not,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  answer  at  all  upon 
another  line.  We  are  quite  well  satisfied  that  the  rate  of  fare  which 
subserves  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  long  run,  is  also  the  rate  of  fare 
which  is  best  for  the  stockhdders.  In  other  words,  both  the  public  and 
the  carrier  are  interested  in  the  same  rate.  If  the  fiire  is  above  the  proper 
medium,  the  carrier  loses  business ;  if  below,  the  traveller  loses  in  com- 
fort. The  public  are  interested  that  the  carrier  should  have  a  fair  profit, 
as,  if  he  has  not,  the  means  of  conveyance  will  deteriorate,  and  finally  &iL 

The  true  medium,  or  just  rate  of  fare,  can  only  be  satis&ctorily  ascer- 
tained  by  experiment.  The  managers  of  these  difllerent  railroads  are  the 
proper  persons  to  make  the  experiments.  They  are  the  persons  equaHj 
interested  in  the  result  with  the  public.  They  understand  all  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  their  business  is  transacted ;  and  they  know  many 
things  aflfecting  the  question  which  the  public  will  not  take  the  pains  to 
know  or  to  weigh.  Common  prudence  would  dictate  that  such  experi- 
ments be  made  cautiously. 

The  experiment  of  reduction  of  fare  upon  all  the  roads  in  this  line^ 
was  made  in  1843.  It  did  not  succeed.  The  receipts  did  not  afford  a 
remunerating  profit,  and  the  season  subsequent,  the  former  rates  of  &re 
were  restored.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  reduction  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent would  transfer  all  the  passengers  from  the  canal-boats  to  the  railroads- 
This  we  believe  to  be  an  error.  The  canal-boats  can  carry  passengers 
at  lower  rates  than  railroads,  and  the  latter  cannot  reduce  so  that  the  finr- 
mer  will  not  still  be  below  them.  There  is  but  little  capital  vested  in  a 
line  of  canal-boats,  but  a  very  large  sum  in  railroads.  Competition  would 
ruin  the  latter,  without  seriously  affecting  the  former.  Reference  has 
been  frequently  made  to  the  Massachusetts  railroads,  to  show  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  low  fares.  The  comparison  is  hardly  a  fair  one.  The 
Massachusetts  railroads  receive  a  large  income  from  freight — the  rail- 
roads under  consideration  comparatively  nothing.  These  railroads  must 
look  to  the  passenger  fare  for  their  whole  income.  Take  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts railroads  their  freight,  and  Aey  would  scarcely  be  able  to  make 
dividends  from  their  passenger  receipts.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  comparative  business  of  a  number  of  companies  in  Massachusetts,  - 
with  these  railroads  in  New  Yoric  : — 

MASSACHUSSTTS  RAILROIDS,  (XOmLZD  FROM  LEGISLATIVE  BSPORTS  FOR  1845. 

Length 
Name  of  road.  of  road. 

Boston  and  Lowell 26 

Boston  and  Maine. 60 

Boston  and  Providence....... 41 

Boston  and  Worcester 44 

Eastern 54 

Western 156 


Bec*t«  per  mile 
from  pa8s*fer>. 

Rec'tspermiie 
nromAeight. 

Toti«c*li 
permOe. 

»6,771 

96,670 

$13,441 

2,876 

1,753 

4,629 

5,675 

2,653 

8,396 

5,482 

5,307 

10,789 

5.508 

740 

6,248 

2,351 

2,700 

5,051 
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XIW  TOES  XAILSOASt,  OOMnLBP  FROM  JJGJSLATIYE  HOCUMEStB  FOR   1845. 

Length  Rae'tt  per  mile  Bee*tt  per  mile  ToLrec'ts 

Name  of  road.  of  road.  from  pass'gers.  from  freight  per  mile. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 16  $4,977  $1,091  $6,068 

Utica  and  Schenectady 78  4^600  1,068  5,668 

Syracuse  isd  Utica 53  3,443  411  3,854 

Auburn  and  Syracuae 26  3,057  781  3,838 

Auburn  and  Rochester 78  2,745  319  3,064 

Tonawanda 43  2,090  625  2,715 

Attica  and  Buffalo 31  1,902  3^  2,267 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  central  line 
of  roads  is  reconstructed,  with  a  heavy  rail,  it  will  be  enabled  to  re- 
alize a  profit  at  reduced  rates.  The  increased  speed  and  reduced  rates 
together,  will  command  an  additional  number  of  passengers,  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  reduction.  Nay,  we'  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
even  now,  the  fare  may  be  somewhat  reduced  on  the  line,  without  injury 
to  the  income.  Though  the  ej^periment  of  reduced  rates  was  not  success, 
fill  in  1848,  we  believe  it  might  be  in  1847.  The  completion  of  railroads 
through  Ohio,  and  some  other  western  improvements,  are  calculated  to 
throw  a  greater  amount  of  travel  upon  this  line  ;  and  a  reduction  might  now 
be  made,  not  with  the  idea  of  taking  travellers  from  the  canal,  but  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  local  travel  and  long  traveL  In  our  judgment,  it 
would  be  both  good  policy  and  for  the  interest  of  this  central  line,  before 
the  close  of  the  present  season,  to  make  arrangements  to  carry  at  some- 
what reduced  rates  for  the  ensuing  season.  This  would  show  the  public 
that  they  are  really  seeking  to  find  the  true  medium  rate  of  fare.  The 
business  of  1846  will  show,  probably,  an  advance  upon  the  receipts  of 
the  previous  year  of  more  than  20  per  cent.  The  prospect  of  the  busi- 
ness for  the  year  1647,  is  still  better. 

The  great  obstacle  to  a  voluntary  reduction  in  the  rate  of  &re  is  the 
number  of  corporations  in  this  line  of  road.  They  cannot  always  act  in 
harmony,  and  the  experiment  of  a  reduction  is  not  satisfactory,  unless  all 
join  in  it  The  Utica  and  Schenectady  company,  have,  since  April,  reduced 
their  passenger  &re  one-third.  Their  gross  receipts  of  the  present  year 
will  probably  not  quite  equal  their  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  though 
very  nearly  so,  while  the  gross  receipts  of  the  other  companies  will  ex- 
ceed the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  by  probably  more  than  20  per 
cent.  These  facts  indicate  that  a  reduction  to  three  cents  per  mile  through 
Irhe  whole  lin«  woukl  give  an  amount  of  receipts  equal  to  that  of  1845. 

There  would  be  many  advantages  in  amalgamating  the  different  corpo- 
rations in  this  line  into  a  single  corporation.  There  would  be  no  want  of 
harmony  in  the  management ;  there  would  not  be  the  same  fitilures  to 
connect,  which  are  so  frequently  complained  of;  there  would  not  be  the 
same  diverse  interests  ;  there  would  not  be  the  same  difficulties  in  the 
management  of  freight  which  now  exist.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make 
this  consolidation  upon  equitable  principles.  It  could  not  of  course  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  greater  part  of  all  the  stockholders,  and  could 
not  be  done  without  legislative  sanction.  It  is  a  measure  that  we  think 
both  the  stockholders  and  legislature  should  encourage. 

There  is  an  opinion  entertained  somewhat  extensively  that  these  rail- 
roads  should  be  permitted  freely  to  cariy  freight  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
M  ithout  the  payment  of  any  tolls  to  the  State.  We  cannot  concur  in  such 
c  pinion*    As  long  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  heavily  in  debt  for  the 
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construction  of  ber  canals,  and  as  long  as  a  direct  tax  is  necessary  to  paj 
the  interest  of  such  debt,  it  seems  quite  right  that  the  canal  revenue  should 
be  guarded  from  any  inroads  by  any  competing  lines.  If,  under  such  ex* 
emption  from  tdb,  the  railroads  shoald  carry  large  amounts  of  freight,  it 
would,  by  just  so  much,  impair  the  canal  revenue,  and  render  a  tax  to  meet 
the  canal  debt  just  so  much  the  more  necessaiy.  The  carriage  of  pro- 
perty by  railroads,  in  the  winter,  when  the  canals  are  closed,  may,  how- 
ever,  with  great  propriety,  be  made  free  from  the  payment  of  tolls  to  the 
State,  The  amount  so  transported  will  be  comparatively  small.  It  will 
consist,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  fresh  provisions,  poultry,  and  articles 
of  that  character,  which  would  otherwise  not  be  transported  at  all.  It  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public  to  have  this  transportation  open.  The  col- 
lection of  the  tolls  to  the  State  is  attended  with  some  trouble  and  embar- 
rassment.  These  tolls  are  small  in  amount, — the  whole  tolls  of  a  i^inter 
not  exceeding  two  days  tolls  upon  the  canal,  in  the  active  part  of  the  sea- 
son, — and  are,  comparatively,  not  worth  looking  ailer,  and  might,  with  great 
propriety,  be  relinquished. 

The  business  transacted  upon  the  railroads  in  New  York,  as  well  as 
upon  the  railroads  in  Massachusetts,  in  1846,  affords  every  encouragement 
to  railroad  enterprise.  There  have  been  an  increased  number  of  passen- 
gers— an  increased  traffic — increased  earnings.  This  would  naturally 
stimulate  the  construction  of  new  roads ;  and,  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
judicious  legislation,  the  State  of  New  York  might  be  covered  with  an 
iron  net- work  of  permanently  constructed  railroads,  developing  its  re- 
sources, facilitating  its  traffic,  and  ministering  to  its  wealth.  The  com- 
pletion of  these  various  works  would  be  the  effective  coercion  to  accom- 
modation,  speed,  and  cheapness.  Under  a  legislative  policy  which  should 
deter  capitalists  from  railroad  investments,  the  State  of  New  York  would 
&11  quite  behind  her  New  England  neighbors  in  the  means  of  transacting 
business  afforded  by  permanently  constructed  railroads.  She  would  be 
arrested  in  the  noble  career  open  to  her  ere  she  had  well  entered  upon 
it,  and  would  be  unable  to  reconstruct  the  present  work,  or  enter  upon  any 
new  enterprise.  The  whole  State  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  legblative 
policy  which  the  State  of  New  York  shall  adopt,  and  every  one  should 
throw  in  the  wei^  of  his  influence  to  give  it  a  wise  and  judicious  direction. 


Irt.  IT.— CIMHBRCIAl  CODE  OF  SPAIN. 

iruMBES  n. 

THB  LAW  OF  CABBIBK8  BT  8£A.* 

We  continue  the  translation  of  the  law  of  Spain  in  relation  to  common 
carriers.  The  present  article  includes  all  classes  of  carriers  by  maritime 
transportation.  This  diidsion  of  our  subject  relates  to  affreightments  and 
their  obligatbns. 

Dccxxxvn. 

In  every  contract  of  affreightment,  (del  Jletamento,)  express  mention 
shall  be  made  of  each  one  of  the  following  circumstances : — 

1.  The  class,  name,  and  burthen  of  the  vessel. 

*  For  the  Law  of  CarriocB  by  Land,  translated  from  the  Commercial  Code  of  Spain > 
■ee  Merchants'  Magazine  for  September,  1846,  (Vol.  XV.,  No.  3.) 
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fL  Its  flag  and  port  of  itjs  registration. 

3.  The  nadie,  callings  and  domicile,  of  the  eafrtaia. 

4.  The  name,  calling,  and  domicile,  of  the  ship's  husband,  (fuitierOf) 
should  he  make  the  contract  of  affireightment. 

5.  The  name,  calling,  and  domicile,  of  the  freighter  (fletador^)  of  the 
ship,  and,  if  he  acts  by  commission,  then  the  name,  calling,  and  domicile 
of  the  person  for  whose  account  he  makes  the  contract 

6.  The  port  of  loading  and  of  the  discharge  of  the  vessel. 

7.  The  capacity,  number  of  tons^  or  weight  of  measurement,  which 
shall  be  respectively  laden  and  received  on  board. 

8.  The  freight  (fiete,)  or  money  to  be  paid  the  owner  of  the  ship  fi>r 
the  transportation  of  the  goods,  whether  in  a  gross  amount  for  a  voyage, 
or  for  so  much  by  the  month,  or  for  the  number  of  feet  or  space  to  be  oc- 
cupied, either  by  the  T^eight  or  the  measurement  of  the  goods  of  which 
the  cargo  shall  consist. 

0.  The  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  the  captain  for  his  primage. 

IQ.  The  days  agreed  on  for  the  loading  and  discharge  of  the  vessel. 

11.  These  days  being  finished  and  run  out,  then  the  lay  days,  and  the 
days  of  demurrage,  which  are  to  be  counted,  and  what  is  to  be  paid  for 
each  one  of  said  days. 

Lastly,  there  shall  be  comprehended  in  the  contract  all  the  especial 
agreements  which  the  parties  may  make. 

DCCXXXVIII. 

In  order  that  the  contracts  of  afireightment  shall  be  judicially  binding, 
such  contracts  must  be  reduced  to  writing,  in  a  policy  of  affireightment,  of 
which  each  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  receive  a  copy,  signed  by 
the  whole  of  them.  When  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties  does  not 
know  how  to  write, 'two  witnesses  shall  sign  the  contract  with  his  name. 

DCCXXXIX.     ' 

If  the  cargo  shall  have  begun  to  be  received,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tract of  afireightment  has  not  been  solenmized  in  due  form,  the  contract 
shall  be  celebrated  according  to  that  which  may  result  from  the  invoice  or 
bill  of  lading,  which  document  shall  be  the  only  au^ority  by  which  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  navtero,  the  captain,  and  the  freighter,  shall 
be  filed  in  relation  to  the  cargo. 

DCCXL. 

The  policy  of  affreightment  shall  have  fiiU  &ith  in  judicial  proceedings 
at  lUl  times  when  the  contract  is  made  with  the  intervention  of  a  ship  bro- 
ker, he  certifying  the  signatufres  of  the  parties  contracting  to  be  authen- 
tic, and  that  tliey  were  wde  in  his  presence. 

DCOXLI. 

If  a  discord  should  result  between  the  policies  of  i^lreightment  which 
the  parties  shall  produce,  that  shaU  be  taken  as  the  true  policy  which 
agrees  with  the  one  which  the  broker  shall  reserve  in  his  register. 

DCCXLIU 

Likewise  the  policies  of  affireightment  shall  have  fiiU  &ith  even  when  a 
broker  has  not  intervened  in  the  contract,  should  the  contracting  puties 
acknowledge  that  they  have  made  their  signatures  to  the  policies. 

pccxLni. 

No  broker  having  intervened  in  the  contract  of  afiSreightment,  nor  the 
authenticity  of  the  signatures  of  the  contracting  parties  having  been  ac- 
knowledged, the  doubt  which  may  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  contract 
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shall  be  adjadicated  upon  according  to  the  merits  of  the  proof?  which  each 
party  litigating  may  produce  in  support  of  his  pretension  or  claim. 

BCCXLIV. 

If  the  time  in  which  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  vessel  is  to  be 
performed^  shall  not  appear  from  the  policy  of  the  afireightment,  in  the 
place  where  it  shall  be  discharged,  that  policy  shall  goyem  which  may  be 
m  use  in  the  port  where  each  one  of  the  operations,  respectively,  may  Im 
performed. 

DCCXLV. 

The  time  in  any  place  for  die  loading  and  unloading  of  the  vessel  hav- 
ing  run  out,  and  there  being  no  express  contract  fixing  the  indemnificadon 
for  demurrage,  the  captain  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  the  extra  dayE 
and  demurrage  which  may  have  transpired  without  loading  or  unloading 
the  vessel ;  and  when  the  termination  of  the  demurrage  shall  have  been 
completed,  if  the  delay  shall  arise  because  the  cargo  has  not  been  places 
alongside  of  the  vessel,  he  may  rescind  the  contract  of  afifreightment,  de- 
manding one-half  of  the  freight  money  agreed  on,  and  if  the  delay  shoul  > 
arise  in  the  consignee  not  receiving  the  cargo,  he  shall  apply  to  th  ^ 
tribunal  of  commerce  in  the  place,  and  in  case  there  is  none  there,  to  th? 
royal  ordmary  judge,  so  that  he  may  provide  a  place  of  deposit  Gxr  th ; 
cargo. 

DOCXLVI. 

If  there  should  be  deception  or  error  in  the  capacity  stated  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  freighter  or  merchant  who  hires  the  vessel,  simll  have  the  optioo 
to  rescind  the  contract  of  affreightment ;  or  he  may  have  a  reduction  in  the 
freight  agreed  upon  in  proportion  to  the  cargo  which  the  vessel  shall  hav^ 
failed  to  receive,  and  the  master  or  owner  (fletante,)  of  the  ship  shaH 
indemnify  the  shipper  for  the  damages  which  the  master  or  owners  shall 
have  occasioned. 

DCCXLVn. 

Neither  error  nor  deceit  shall  be  imputed  to  the  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding rule  when  the  difference  between  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  mani- 
fested to  die  freighter  or  merchant,  {Jtetador,)  and  its  true  tonnage,  does 
not  exceed  j\  part  of  die  gross  amount,  nor  when  the  tonnage  manifesteo 
is  the  same  as  appears  by  the  matriculation  or  registration  of  the  vessel, 
although  the  freighter  shall  never  be  obliged  to  pay  more  freight  thai, 
what  corresponds  to  the  true  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

DOCXLVin. 

The  freighter  can  rescind  the  contract  when  the  true  flag  of  the  vesse^ 
has  been  concealed  from  him,  and  if,  from  the  results  of  such  deception 
there  should  happen  a  confiscation,  augmentation  of  duties,  or  other  dam- 
age to  his  cargo,  the  master  or  owners  shall  be  oUiged  to  indemnify-  the 
merchant. 

DOOXLIX. 

The  vessel  being  sold  after  having  been  freighted,  the  new  proprietor 
can  load  her  on  his  own  account  if  the  freighter  or  merchant  has  not  com- 
menced loading  the  vessel  before  such  sale  was  made,  it  being  at  the 
charge  of  the  seller  to  make  indeomification  for  all  the  damages  which 
may  result  from  not  having  complied  with  the  afireightment  contracted ; 
the"  new  owner  not  loading  the  vessel  on  his  own  account,  the  contract 
pending  shall  be  carried  into  e6»ct,  and  he  may  claim  against  the  seller 
the  damage  which  may  resuk  to  him  if  the  seller  does  not  make  knowa 
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to  bim  the  contract  of  afi^eightment  pendiiig  at  the  time  of  concerting  the 
•ale  of  the  veflsel.  When  die  vessel  has  once  begun  to  be  loaded  on  ac* 
count  of  the  freighter,  the  ccmtract  of  afireightraent  which  the  seller  had 
made,  shall  be  complied  with  in  all  its  parts,  without  prejudice  of  the  in« 
demnification  to  which  he  may  be  liable  in  &?or  of  the  purchaser. 

DCOL. 

Even  when  the  captain  has  exercised  his  Acuities  bj  contracting  an 
afireightment,  in  contravention  to  the  orders  which  the  namero  may  have 
given  him,  the  same  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  according  to  the  terms 
agreed  upon,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  noviera  against  the  cap. 
tain  for  the  damages  which  the  naviero  may  receive  for  the  abuse  which 
the  captain  has  ooiade  of  his  functions. 

DCGU. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessel  not  being  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  contract  of 
affreightment  made  with  the  different  shippers,  the  preference  shall  be 
given  to  him  who  may  have  introduced  a  cargo  into  the  ship,  and  the  rest 
shaU  obtain  their  place  according  to  the  order  <^  the  dates  of  their  con- 
tracts. There  being  no  priori^  in  the  dates,  they  shall  load  pro  rata  the 
amount  of  weight  and  measurement  which  each  one  may  have  marked  in 
his  contract,  the  carrier  being  obliged,  in  both  cases,  to  indemnify  the 
freighters  for  the  damages  which  they  may  receive  from  the  want  of  a  fol- 
filment  of  their  contracts. 

DCOJLn. 

The  vessel  being  freighted  entire,  the  freighter  can  oblige  the  captain  to 
set  sail  on  the  voyage  as  soon  as  a  cargo  shall  be  received  on  board,  the 
time  being  &vorable,  and  no  insuperable  event  happening  to  impede  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel. 

ncoLUi. 

In  a  partial  affreightment,  the  captain  cannot  refuse  to  commence  his 
voyage  in  eight  days  after  he  shall  have  received  on  board  of  his  vessel 
three-fourths  of  the  cargo  corresponding  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

DCCLIV. 

After  the  carrier  {fietante^)  shall  have  received  one  part  of  his  cargo,  he 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  continuing  to  load  his  cargo  on  account  of  the 
same  owner,  or  of  other  shippers,  at  equal  prices  and  conditions,  or  pro- 
portions,  to  those  which  he  had  agreed  with  respect  to  the  cargo  which 
he  may  have  received,  if  no  contract  shall  be  encountered  more  advan* 
tageous.  And  should  the  carrier  not  be  willing  to  agree  with  the  person 
wishing  to  put  on  board  more  cargo,  the  person  who  has  shipped  cargo  on 
board,  {cargador^)  can  oblige  the  carrier  to  make  sail  with  the  cargo 
which  he  shall  have  received  on  board. 

DCCLV. 

A  captain  who,  after  having  taken  on  board  any  part  of  his  caigo,  shall 
not  find  sufficient  to  complete  three  parts  out  of  five,  corresponding  to  the 
tonnage  of  his  vessel,  can  employ  for  transporting  it,  another  ship,  surveyed 
and  declared  fit  for  the  same  voyage  ;  the  expenses  which  shall  occur  by 
the  transhipment  of  the  cargo,  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  freight, 
shall  be  on  the  account  of  the  master. 

If  he  shall  not  find  the  proportions  for  making  such  a  subrogation  or 
transhipment,  he  shall  commence  his  voyage  within  the  time  and  at  the 
place  which  he  shall  have  bound  himself  by  contract ;  and  in  case  of  not 
having  made  any  express  contract  on  the  sul^ect,  he  shall  commence  his 
voyage  within  thirty  days  after  he  has  begun  to  take  the  cargo. 
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DCCLVI. 

'Rie  damages  which  may  happen  to  ibe  freighter  by  the  voluntary  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  captain  in  commencing  his  vojrage,  after  it  became  hi« 
doty  to  set  sail  with  his  vessel,  according  to  the  rules  which*  are  herein 
prescribed,  shall  be  charged  upon  the  carrier  of  the  cargo,  from  whatever 
cause  the  delay  shall  proceed,  especially  when  the  carrier  shall  have  beai 
judicially  required  to  sail  the  vessel,  or  put  to  sea,  at  the  time  which  ke 
may  have  bound  himself  to  do  so. 

DCCLVII. 

Neither  in  case  the  ship  shall  have  been  freiglAed  entire,  nor  in  case  of 
a  partial  affireightment,  when  three-fifths  of  the  cargo,  corresponding'  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessel,  has  been  received,  can  the  carrier  employ  another 
vessel  from  that  designated  in  the  contract  of  affreightment,  unless  ail  the 
shippers  do  consent  to  it ;  and  if  he  should  do  so  without  this  requisite,  he 
makes  himself  responsible  for  all  the  damages  which  may  happen  to  the 
cargo  during  the  voyage. 

OCCLVDnU 

When  any  one  shall  have  freighted  a  ship  entire,  he  can  underlet  the 
same  to  another  person  to  load  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  anj  irnpe^- 
ment  from  the  captain. 

If  the  aftreightment  has  been  made  for  a  fixed  amount,  the  freighter  can 
underlet  the  vessel  on  his  own  account  at  the  prices  which  he  may  &id 
most  advantageous,  his  responsibility  continuing  complete  to  the  carrier, 
no  alteration  beii^  caused  in  the  conditions  by  which  the  affirefghtment 
has  been  made. 

DOOLIX. 

The  freighter  or  merchant  who  shall  not  furnish  the  whde  of  the  eai^go 
which  he  has  agreed  to  embark,  shall  pay  the  freight  of  that  which  he 
omits  to  load,  especially  when  the  captain  shall  not  have  taken  other  cargo 
to  complete  what  shall  amount  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vesseL 

DCCLX. 

A  freighter  having  introduced  into  a  vessel  more  cargo  than  that  whkh 
was  mentioned  and  contracted  for,  he  shall  pay  the  additional  freight  which 
corresponds  to  the  excess,  according  to  his  contract ;  and  if  the  captain 
cannot  place  this  increase  of  cargo  under  the  hatches,  and  in  good  stow- 
age,  without  the  breach  of  other  contracts  which  he  may  have  made,  he 
shall  discharge  it  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 

DCCLXI. 

The  captain  can  put  on  shore  before  he  shall  sail  from  the  port,  the 
merchandise  introduced  into  his  ship  clandestinely  and  without  his  coo- 
sent,  or  he  may  carry  it  with  due  care,  exacting  freight  at  the  highest  price 
which  he  may  have  contracted  for  carrying  on  such  voyage. 

DCCLXn. 

Every  damage  from  confiscation,  embargo,  or  detention,  which  may  hap- 
pen to  the  vessel  by  reason  of  the  freighter  having  introduced  into  the  ves- 
sel eftects  different  from  those  which  hb  put  on  his  manifiist  for  the  canier, 
shall  &11  upon  the  shipper  himself  his  cargo  and  other  property. 

If  the  damages  should  have  exteoided  to  Uie  cargo  of  the  other  co^fi^iglrt- 
ers,  (eo-fleUidors,)  it  shall  be  equally  for  the  account  of  the  freighter  who 
committed  such  dieception,  to  indemnify  entirely  the  co-freighters. 

DCOLXni. 

The  carrier  agreeing  knowingly  to  receive  on  board  of  his  vessel  mer- 
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Ghandise  of  illicit  commerce,  he  is  made  responsible,  conjointlj  with  its 
owner,  for  the  whole  of  the  damages  which  may  have  arisen  to  the  other 
shippers,  and  he  cannot  demand  from  any  one  any  indemnification  for  the 
damages  which  may  result  to  the  Tessel,  even  when  he  may  have  so 
agreed. 

DCCLXIV. 

If  the  freighter  shoold  abandon  the  affireightment  without  having  loaded 
anything  in  the  vessel,  he  shall  pay  one-half  of  the  freight  agreed  upon, 
and  the  carrier  shall  be  freed  and  acquitted  from  all  the  obligations  which 
be  contracted  in  the  affreightment. 

DCCLXV. 

In  affreightments  of  a  general  cargo,  each  one  of  the  shippers  may  dis- 
charge their  merchandise  loaded  on  board,  paying  one-half  of  the  freight, 
and  the  expenses  of  overhauling  and  replacing  the  cargo,  and  whatever 
damages  may  arise  on  account  of  the  change,  to  the  other  shippers.  The 
shippers  shall  have  power  to  oppose  the  discharge,  taking  account  of  the 
cargo  from  the  efiects  which  any  one  may  wish  to  discharge,  and  paying 
the  value  of  the  price  of  the  invoice  of  the  consignment. 

DCCLXVI. 

A  vessel  being  hired  to  receive  her  cargo  in  another  port,  the  captain 
shall  present  himself  to  the  consignee  designated  in  his  contract,  and  if 
he  shall  not  furnish  the  cargo,  the  captain  shall  give  notice  to  the  freighter 
or  merchant,  whose  instructions  he  shall  wait  for  during  the  running  of  the 
lay  days  contracted  for,  or  those  which  shall  be  customary  in  that  port. 
Provided  that  no  express  agreement  has  been  made  about  the  delay,  the 
captain  receiving  no  answer  in  the  regular  time,  he  shall  use  diligence  to 
obtain  a  freight  for  his  vessel,  and  if  he  shall  not  find  any  until  after  the 
lay  days,  and  days  of  demurrage,  have  expired,  he  shall  formally  make 
out  his  protest  of  the  afiair,  and  shall  return  to  the  port  where  he  made  his 
contract  of  afifreightment.  The  merchant  shall  pay  him  full  freight,  dis* 
counting  what  the  merchandise  may  have  yielded  which  had  been  laden 
<»i  board  on  account  of  a  third  person. 

DCCLXVU. 

The  authority  of  the  preceding  article  is  applicable  to  a  vessel  which 
may  be  freighted  for  an  outward  and  homeward  voyage,  and  which  may 
not  have  been  supplied  with  a  return  cargo. 

DCOLXVni. 

If,  before  a  vessel  shall  make  sail,  a  declaration  of  war  between  the 
nation  to  whose  flag  she  belongs,  or  to  any  other  maritime  power,  or  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  country  designated  in  the  contract  of  affreight- 
ment for  the  voyage  of  the  ship,  by  this  same  act  the  contract  of  affreight- 
ment shall  be  rescinded,  and  all  actions  to  which  it  mav  have  given  rise 
shall  be  extinguished  ;  the  vessel  being  loaded,  she  shall  be  discharged  at 
the  cost  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  freighter,  and  he  shall  be  liable  to 
stand  security  for  all  the  expenses  and  wages  caused  for  the  equipage  of 
the  vessel  since  the  time  when  he  commenced  loading. 

DCCLXIX. 

When,  by  shutting  up  the  port,  or  by  any  other  accident  of  insuperable 
force,  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  is  interrupted,  the  contract  of  affreightment 
shall  subsist  without  either  party  having  the  right  to  claim  damages  from 
the  other ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  and  the  wages  of  the 
crew,  shall  be  considered  common  average. 
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DCCLXX. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  antecedent  article,  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of 
the  shipper  to  discharge  and  undertake  at  his  own  time  to  again  put  on 
board  his  own  merchandise,  he  paying  tor  the  extra  days  if  the  reloading 
shall  be  delayed  afler  the  cause  which  interrupted  the  voyage  shall  have 
ceased, 

IKJCLXXI. 

K,  after  the  vessel  has  sailed  to  sea,  she  shall  put  back  to  the  poit 
from  whence  she  sailed,  by  reason  of  bad  weather  or  danger  from  pirates 
or  from  enemies,  and  the  shippers  shall  agree  for  her  total  discharge,  tbe 
carrier,  or  master  of  the  ship,  cannot  reiuse,  the  freight  being  paid  for  the 
entire  outgoing  voyage. 

If  the  affreightment  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  month,  there  shall  be  paid 
the  amount  of  one  month's  full  freight,  the  voyage  being  undertaken  to  a 
port  in  the  same,  sea,  and  two  months'  freight  if  undertaken  to  a  foreign 
sea.  If  fVom  one  port  to  another  port  of  the  peninsula,  (meaning  Spain,) 
and  the  islands  adjacent,  there  shall  never  be  paid  more  than  one  month's 
freight  for  the  outward  voyage. 

DCCLXXn. 

A  declaration  of  war  occurring  on  the  voyage,  a  closing  of  the  port,  or 
en  interdiction  of  commercial  relatione,  the  captain  shall  pursue  the  in- 
itnictions  which  beforehand  he  shall  have  received  from  the  freighter  or 
merchant ;  and  whether  he  shall  arrive  at  the  port  v«rhich  for  this  case  sh&O 
have  been  designated,  or  whether  he  returns  to  that  port  from  which  he 
sailed,  he  shall  receive  only  the  freight  of  the  outgoing  voyage,  even  whwi 
the  ship  shall  have  been  freighted  for  the  outgoing  and  return  voyage. 

DCCLXXni. 

The  captain  wanting  (fakando)  instructions  from  the  merchant,  and  a 
declaration  of  war  supervening,  he  shall  pursue  his  voyage  to  the  port  of 
his  destination,  provided  that  it  shall  not  belong  to  the  same  power  with 
which  hostilities  have  broken  out,  in  which  case  he  shall  proceed  to  a 
neutral  port,  and  one  secure,  which  he  may  find  to  be  the  nearest,  and 
shall  there  await  the  orders  of  the  shippers  ;  the  expenses  and  salaries 
incurred  during  the  detention,  shall  be  estimated  as  common  averages. 

DCCLXXrv. 

The  discharge  of  the  cargo  having  been  made  in  the  port  where  he 
shall  have  arrived,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  freight  for  the  entire 
outgoing  voyage,  if  this  should  happen  to  be  more  than  one-balf  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  port  of  departure  and  the  port  of  consignation  ;  should 
the  distance  be  less,  he  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  only  one-half  outgoing 
freight 

DCCLXXV. 

The  expenses  which  shall  be  occasioned  in  the  discharge  of  the  cargo, 
and  in  undertaking  to  reload  the  merchandises  in  any  port  of  refuge  ordis* 
tress,  shall  be  on  account  of  the  shippers  when  it  shall  be  done  by  their 
request,  or  with  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  which  may  have 
deemed  such  operation  to  be  expedient,  to  avoid  damages  and  averages  in 
the  preservation  of  the  efiects  on  board. 

DCCLXXVI. 

An  indemnification  shall  not  be  due  to  the  fMghter  when  the  vessel 
shall  have  put  into  port  for  repairs  urgent  and  necessary  in  her  hull,  or  in 
her  apparel  and  outfits ;  and  if,  in  this  case,  the  shippers  shall  pre^  to 
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discharge  their  etiTecU,  they  shall  pay  the  entire  freight  the  same  as  if  the 
Tessel  had  arrived  at  her  port  of  destination,  the  delay  not  exceeding  thirty 
days ;  and  when  it  shall  run  beyond  this  time,  the  shippers  shall  only  pay 
freight  proportioned  to  the  distance  which  the  vessel  may  have  transport- 
ed the  cargo. 

DCCLXXVn. 

When  the  vessel  shall  become  unseaworthy,  the  captain  shall  be  obliged 
to  hire  another  at  his  own  cost,  to  receive  the  cargo  and  to  carry  it  to  its 
place  of  destination,  accompanying  it  until  he  shall  have  made  its  delivery. 

If  absolutely  he  cannot  fiq^,  in  the  ports  which  shall  be  within  thir^ 
leagues  of  distance,  another  vessel  for  transhipping  the  cargo  into,  he 
shall  deposit  the  cargo  on  account  of  the  proprietors,  in  the  port  in  which 
he  shall  arrive  in  distress,  regulating  the  freight  of  the  ship  which  has  be- 
come  unseaworthy,  in  the  calculatbn  of  the  distance  which  he  has  carried 
the  cargo,  and  he  cannot,  in  such  case,  demand  any  indenmification. 

nocLxxvni. 

If^  through  malice  or  indolence,  the  captain  shall  fail  to  procure  a  ves- 
sel which  may  carry  the  cargo  in  the  case  which  is  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  the  shippers  may  procure  one  and  load  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  former  carrier,  ( anterior -fletantSy)  after  having  served  two  judicial  ci- 
tations upon  the  captain,  andf  he  cannot  refuse  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
tract made  by  the  shippers,  which  he  shall  carry  into  efiect  on  his  own 
account  and  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

DCCLXXIX. 

The  shippers  making  justification  that  the  vessel  which  became  unsea- 
worthy was  not  in  a  condition  to  navigate  when  she  received  the  cargo,  no 
freight  money  can  be  demanded  of  them,  and  the  carrier  shall  respond  for 
all  damages  and  losses. 

A  justification  shall  be  admissible  and  efiectual,  notwithstanding  a  visit 
and  survey  of  the  ship  shall  have  been  made,  certifying  to  the  ability  of 
the  vessel  to  have  undertaken  the  voyage. 

DCCLXXX. 

If,  by  blockade,  or  other  cause  which  shall  interrupt  the  relations  of 
commerce,  the  ship  cannot  reach  the  port  of  her  destination,  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  shipper  have  not  provided  for  such  a  case,  the  captain 
shall  proceed  to  the  nearest  suitable  port  where  he  can  find  a  person  au- 
thorized to  receive  the  cargo,  and  he  shall  make  a  delivery  there  ;  and  in 
defect  of  such  a  person,  he  shall  await  the  instructions  of  the  shipper,  or 
rather  of  the  consignee  to  whom  he  was  consigned,  and  he  shall  act  ac- 
cording to  such  instructions,  assuming  the  expenses  which  this  delay  may 
occasion  as  common  average,  and  receiving  the  freight  for  the  entire  out- 
going voyage. 

DCOLXXXI. 

A  sufficient  time  transpiring  in  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce, 
or  of  a  judicial  magistrate  in  the  place  where  he  shall  put  in  with  his  ves- 
sel, so  that  the  shipper  or  consignee  could  name  a  person  in  the  place 
who  should  receive  the  cargo,  a  deposit  of  the  cargo  shall  be  decreed  by 
the  same  tribunal,  the  freight  being  paid  with  a  product  of  a  portion  of  the 
same  caigo,  which  shall  be  sold  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  freight 

DCCLXXXII. 

A  vessel  being  freighted  by  the  month  or  by  the  day,  the  freight  shall 
commence  on  the  day  in  which  the  cargo  shall  be  ready  to  be  placed  on 
board,  unless  there  shall  have  been  a  stipulation  expressed  to  the  contrary. 
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DCCI^XXXIII. 

In  an  affreightment  made  for  a  determinate  time,  the  freight  shall  begin 
to  run  from  the  same  day,  saving  always  the  conditions  to  which  the  par- 
ties may  have  agreed. 

DCCLXXXrV. 

When  the  freights  are  adjusted  by  weight,  the  payments  shall  be  made 
by  gross  weight  including  the  envelope,  the  casks,  or  every  species  of  ves- 
sel in  which  the  cargo  shall  be  contained,  if  another  arrangement  have 
not  been  expressly  agreed  upon. 

DCCLXXXV. 

The  merchandises  which  the  captain  may  nave  sold  in  case  of  urgencj, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  careening,  apparelling,  and  other  indispensable 
wonts  of  the  vessel,  shall  pay  freight. 

DCCLXXXVI. 

The  freight  of  merchandises  thrown  into  the  sea  to  save  the  vessel  from 
danger,  shall  be  considered  as  common  average,  its  value  being  abandoo- 
ed  to  the  carrier. 

DCCLXXXVn. 

No  freight  shall  be  due  for  merchandises  which  shall  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  shipwreck  or  stranding,  nor  from  those  which  have  been  taken 
as  prizes  from  pirates,  or  from  enemies. 

If  any  freight  shall  have  been  received  in  advance,  the  same  shall  be 
returned,  unless  the  parties  contracting  shall  have  stipulated  to  the  contrary. 

DCCLXXXVUI. 

The  vessel  or  cai^o  being  ransomed,  or  saved  from  the  disasters  of  ship- 
wreck, shall  pay  freight  which  corresponds  to  the  distance  through  which 
the  vessel  has  carried  the  cargo ;  and  if,  being  repaired,  the  vessel  shall 
have  carried  the  cargo  to  the  port  of  destination,  entire  freight  shall  be 
earned,  without  prejudice  to  that  which  corresponds  to  the  decision  con- 
cerning averages. 

DCCLXXXIX. 

The  merchandises  which  shall  suffer  deterioration  or  diminution,  by  for- 
tuitous accident,  or  by  the  proper  vice  of  the  thing,  or  by  bad  quality  and 
condition  of  the  envelopes,  shall  pay  full  freight,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment in  the  contract  of  affreightment. 

DCCXC. 

The  carrier  shall  not  be  obliged  to  receive  in  payment  of  the  freights, 
the  effects  of  the  cargo,  be  they  averaged  or  not ;  but  always  the  shippers 
can  abandon  the  goods  for  the  freight  of  liquids,  whose  vessels  shall  have 
lost  more  than  one-half  of  their  contents. 

DCCXCI. 

The  merchandises  loaded  in  a  vessel,  having  received  a  natural  aug- 
mentation in  their  weight  or  measurement,  freight  shall  be  paW  by  the 
owner  corresponding  to  the  increase. 

Dccxcn. 

The  freighter  who  voluntarily,  and  not  in  the  cases  of  insuperable  force, 
of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  article  771,  may  discharge  his  goods 
before  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  shall  pay  the  entire  freight 
and  the  expenses  incurred  by  putting  into  port,  which  was  done  at  his  in- 
stance, for  the  discharge  of  the  cargo. 

DCCXCIII. 

Freight  is  due  from  the  moment  in  which  the  cai^  has  been  discharged 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  consignee  of  the  merchandises. 
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DCCXCIV. 

The  cargo  caimot  be  retained  on  board  the  vessel  under  a  pretence  of 
fear  of  failure  of  payment  of  the  freight ;  but  there  being  just  reasons  for 
that  want  of  confidence,  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  at  the  instance  of  the 
captain,  can  authorize  the  detention  of  the  effects  which  have  been  dis- 
charged, until  the  freight  shall  be  paid. 

DCCXCV. 

Besides  the  cases  which  have  been  excepted  in  the  preceding  regula- 
tions, the  carrier  is  not  obliged  to  sustain  any  diminution  of  the  freights 
earned,  according  to  the  contract  of  affreightment. 

DCCXC5VI. 

The  primage  ought  to  be  satisfied  in  the  same  proportion  which  the 
freights  shall  be  paid,  and  all  the  alterations  and  modifications  which  the 
freight  shall  be  subjected  to,  shall  be  required,  in  each  particular,  con- 
cerning the  primage. 

DCCXCVII. 

The  cargo  is  especially  bound  {ohligadoy)  for  the  security  of  the  payment 
of  the  freight  earned  in  its  transportation. 

Dccxcvni. 

One  month  having  been  completed  after  the  consignee  shall  have  re- 
ceived the  cargo,  the  carrier  has  a  right  to  demand  that  a  portion  of  it 
which  has  been  preserved,  and  which  shall  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
freight,  shall  be  sold  by  judicial  authority. 

This  act  shall  be  verified,  even  when  the  consignee  may  have  been  de- 
creed a  bankrupt.  This  term  of  time  being  passed,  the  freight  money  due 
shall  be  considered  as  ranking  in  the  class  of  ordinary  credits,  without 
any  preference.  The  merchandises  which  may  have  passed  to  a  third 
possessor,  afler  eight  days  following  its  receipt  shall  have  run  out,  shall 
cease  to  be  subject  to  such  a  responsibility.  a.  n. 


Art.  v.— THE  PBODUCTITB  ISDUSTRY  OP  CONSECTICIIT. 

Thb  State  of  Connecticut,  although  limited  in  its  territorial  surface — 
occupying  a  space  of  only  4,764  square  miles,  and  containing  a  population, 
during  the  last  census  of  1840,  amounting  to  809,948 — is  yet  rich  in  the 
industry  and  morals  of  its  people.  It  stretches  out  before  the  view,  in  its 
general  aspect,  no  broad  and  fertile  plains  like  those  of  the  West,  and  but 
few  navigable  rivers  running  far  into  the  interior.  The  general  configu- 
ration of  the  land  is  comprised  of  hills,  in  which  are  imbedded  primitive 
rocks,  that  sometimes  crown  their  summits,  alternated  with  sunny  valleys, 
which  yield  but  sparse  returns  to  the  labors  of  husbandry.  Yet  it  pos- 
sesses  other  advantages  which  afford  scope  to  dlfierent  kinds  of  enterprise 
than  that  which  is  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Its  rocky 
hills  pour  down  streams  which  propel  the  numerous  manu&cturing  estab- 
lishments that  are  scattered  over  its  surfitce,  and  the  particular  portion 
which  lies  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  contains  a  hardy  people  who  have  been 
long  employed  with  success  in  the  labors  of  the  fishery;  while  the  indus- 
trious perseverance,  springing  from  their  principles  as  well  as  their  neces- 
sary requirements,  has  achieved  the  most  valuable  results  in  the  various 
departments  of  inland  mercantile  traffic,  as  well  as  the  trades.    It  is  our 
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present  design  to  exhibit,  in  a  compendious  form,  the  particular  character 
and  amount  of  Connecticut  enterprise  and  industry. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual 
amount  of  products  connected  with  the  various  kinds  of  enterprise  through- 
out the  State,  the  General  Asserohly  passed  an  act  to  obtain  statistical  in- 
formation in  relation  to  certain  branches  of  industry,  by  which  the  asses- 
sors of  each  town  were  required  to  make  return  to  tie  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  facts  as  they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1845,  between  the 
said  first  day  of  October  and  the  first  day  of  the  next  succeeding  April ; 
those  fitcts  being  connected  with  the  various  products  of  the  State  at  that 
period.  The  Secretary  of  State  was,  moreover,  empowered  and  directed 
to  prepare  and  print  an  abstract  from  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  for  the 
use  of  the  succeeding  legislature.  According  to  those  directions,  an  ab- 
stract was  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Dax^iel  p.  Tylbh,  and  from  this  abstract,  embracing  two  hundred  and 
finty-two  octavo  pages,  and  exhibiting  the  actual  measure  of  the  products 
of  the  State,  we  purpose  to  draw  the  materials  for  the  present  paper. 

We  before  intimated,  that,  from  the  comparative  barrenness  and  the 
primitive  rocky  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  limited  tenitoriaJ  extent,  the  en- 
terprise of  the  people  has  been  in  a  great  measure  directed  to  various 
kinds  of  manufactures.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  peculiar  advantages 
are  aflforded  to  this  particular  species  of  enterprise,  in  the  extent  of  water- 
power  which  is  furnished  by  its  numerous  strean^,  and  by  its  healthfijl 
skies,  as  well  as  by  those  principles  of  morality  w  hich  cause  occupation  of 
some  kind  to  be  deemed  a  source  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  respect.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  happened  that  the  interest  of  manufactures  has  gradually  grown 
up  in  this  State,  so  that  it  has  now  become  not  only  one  of  its  most  promi- 
nent, if  not  the  mqst  important  enterprise,  of  the  State,  and  indeed  the  main 
source  of  its  prosperity. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  the  manufacturing  interest  in  its  various 
branches,  we  would  commence  with  that  which  is  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  fabrics,  as  in  this  particular  interest  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  is  employed,  and  the  largest  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested. 
The  prominence  of  this  interest  must  be  manifest  to  the  casual  observer, 
who  may  chance  to  journey  through  the  interior  of  the  State,  in  the  nume- 
rous manufacturing  villages  which  are  scattered  upon  the  water-falls,  and 
in  that  aspect  of  general  thrift  and  prosperity  which  has  generally  seemed 
to  pervade  the  manufacturing  establishments.  Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to 
determine  what  source  of  profitable  and  honorable  occupation  could  have 
been  provided  for  the  industrious  population  of  the  interior,  had  this  parti- 
cular species  of  enterprise  been  excluded.  But  let  us  examine  the  actual 
amount  of  manufactured  products  of  cotton,  during  the  year  ending  the  fir^ 
of  October,  1845,  as  it  appears  by  the  accurate  official  report  which  is  be- 
fore us. 

It  seems  that  there  are  existing  in  the  State,  137  cotton  mills,  working 
up  13,319,170  pounds  of  cotton  ;  that  there  are,  in  those  establishments, 
33,431,935  yards  of  cloth  manufectured,  to  the  value  of  $2,585,788  ;  that 
there  are  1,872,883  pounds  of  cotton  yam  manufactured,  to  the  value  of 
$357,993;  that  there  are  70,000  dozens  of  spools  of  cotton  thread  produced, 
to  the  value  of  $18,500 ;  that  there  are  608,547  pounds  of  coUon  batting 
made,  to  the  value  of  $40,603 ;  that  there  are  30,000  dozens  of  sheets  of* 
pelisse  wadding  manufkctured,  to  the  value  of  $8^400 ;  and  that  there  are 
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47,917  yards  of  cotton  flaimel  manu&ctured,  to  the  yalue  of  $12,042.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  through* 
out  the  State,  is  $3,312,450  ;  there  being  employed  therein,  2,312  males, 
and  3,050  females.  Such  are  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  interest  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  at  the  present  period. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  throughout  the  State,  are 
those  manu&cturing  establishments  which  here  exist,  for  the  production  ef 
woollen  goods.  It  appears,  from  the  same  accurate  source  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  that  there  are  now  within  the  State,  123  woollen  miUs, 
with  102  sets  of  machinery,  consuming  4,568,334  pounds  of  wool ;  that 
there  are  208,304  yards  of  broad-cloth  manu&etured,  to  the  value  of 
$3d5,33S ;  and  that  there  are  787,318  yards  of  cassimeres  manufactured, 
to  the  value  of  $607,870.  There  are  2,983,809  yards  of  satinet  raanufac* 
tured,  to  the  vahie  of  $1,696,786 ;  and  819,000  Kentucky  jeans,  to  the 
value  of  $193,330.  There  are  likewise  1,156,957  yards  of  Aannels,  blan^ 
keting  and  tweeds  made,  amounting  in  value  to  $296,476  ;  and  there  are 
118,777  pounds  of  woollen  yarn  produced,  which  is  not  made  into  wools, 
with  a  value  of  $33,710.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  woollen 
mills,  throughout  the  State,  is  $1,766,640— -employing  1,218  males,  and 
931  females.  Having  exhibited  this  statistical  account  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  connected  with  the  production  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  constituting  the  prominent  interests  of  the  State,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  its  other  products,  in  a  more  condensed  form. 

As  connected  with  the  production  of  cotton,  there  is  likewise  one  calico 
&ctory,  in  which  2,000,000  yards  of  calico  are  annually  printed  ;  five  es« 
tablishments  for  the  bleaching  and  coloring  of  cotton  goods,  where  7,903,000 
yards  of  cloth  and  75,000  pounds  of  yam  are  bleached  or  colored,  to  the 
value  of  $618,000  ;  six  carpet  factories,  making  annually  709,740  yards 
of  carpeting  ;  and  six  worsted  factories,  yielding  in  manufactured  goods 
the  annual  value  of  $63,000.  There  is  one  hosiery  factory,  yielding 
342,295  pairs  of  hosiery,  and  2,074  pounds  of  yam  not  made  into  hosiery, 
and  employing  a  capital  of  $161,000.  Linen  is  likewise  produced  in  a 
very  small  quantity.  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
branches  of  manufactures  in  the  State,  and  one  for  which  it  was  early  dis* 
tinguished,  is  that  of  silk.  There  are  now  existing  within  its  bounds—*- 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers — twelve  silk  fac« 
tories,  producing  annually  12,000  yards  of  gimp  and  fringe,  to  the  value 
of  $1,200;  28,118^  pounds  of  sewing  silk,  to  the  value  of  $172,182— 
employing  a  capital  of  $121,001,  and  furnishing  occupation  to  52  males 
and  220  females. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  manufactures  of  iron.  Al- 
though Connecticut  does  not,  like  the  Middle  States,  possess  extensive 
beds  of  coal  and  iron,  constituting  those  natural  advantages  for  this  parti- 
cidar  species  of  manufacture,  which  have  made  those  States  so  distin- 
guished in  this  respect,  yet  the  manufactured  products  of  this  sort,  whk;h 
are  made  in  the  State,  are  considerable.  Establishments  here  exist 
Ivhere  this  useful  mineral  is  melted  from  the  ore  into  pigs,  refined  and 
rolled  into  bars,  and  cast  or  hammered  into  the  various  ferms  which  are 
required  fer  the  numerous  uses  In  which  it  is  employed.  There  are  five 
rolling,  slitting,  and  nail  mills  in  the  State,  yielding  4,586  tons  of  iron 
manufactured,  and  not  made  into  nails,  to  the  value  of  $442,061,  and 
employing  a  capital  of  $234,000,  and  the  number  of  1,070  men.    There 
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are  also  eiglity-fbar  forges,  producing  3,586  tons  of  bar  iron,  an&oiMf 
chaiD  cables,  &c.,  to  tins  value  of  8301,275,  and  employing  a  capital  dt 
#370,280 ;  ten  ptg  iron  furnaces,  yielding  8,500  tons  of  pig  iron,  to  the 
Talue  of  #272,000,  and  involving  a  capital  of  #207,000 ;  there  are  %- 
six  iron  foundries,  yielding  5,273^  tons  of  hollow-ware,  &c.,  to  the 
value  of  #476,450,  and  empl(^ing  a  capital  of  #382,639;  ^rty-two 
machine  fectories,  producing  manu&ctures  of  that  sort  to  the  value  of 
#363,860,  and  employing  a  capital  of  #196,380 ;  six  steam-engine  and 
boiler  factories,  producing  their  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  #16,700, 
and  employing  a  capital  of  #7,000. 

Besides  these,  are  various  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware, comprised  often  scythe  factories,  annually  making  127,632  scythes, 
to  the  value  of  #98,492 ;  twenty-four  axe  factories,  producing  annually 
220,590  axes,  which  are  valued  at  #268,656;  nine  cutlery  factories, 
yielding,  in  the  value  of  the  articles  which  they  produce,  the  sum  of 
#91,837 ;  Ave  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  screws,  producing  170,800 
gross  of  those  articles,  to  the  value  of  #49,706  ;  three  establishments  fer 
the  manufacture  of  butts  and  hinges,  yielding  300,000  dozen  of  iron  butts 
and  hinges,  to  the  value  of  #48,500 ;  seven  mr  the  manufacture  of  latches 
and  door  handles,  producing  annually  40, 100  dozen  of  latches  and  handles, 
which  are  valued  at  #169,500 ;  seven  for  the  manufacture  of  locks,  yield- 
ing 56,200  dozen  of  locks,  which  are  valued  at  #76,340  ;  three  for  making 
tacks  and  brads,  producing  each  year  190  tons  of  those  artieles,  valued  at 
#44,000 ;  twenty-three  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  shov^,  spades, 
ferics,  and  hoes,  producing  an  annual  value  of  #29,468 ;  forty  fectories  for 
the  raanu&cture  of  ploughs,  where  12,453  ploughs  are  annually  made,  to 
the  value  of  #50,435 ;  and  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  rail- 
ings, safes,  d^c,  wherein  those  products  are  yielded  to  the  annual  value  of 
#21,700. 

Beside  the  manufactures  of  iron,  there  is  one  copper  fiictory,  yieldmg 
annually  1,200,000  pounds  of  copper,  which  is  valued  at  #275,000;  fortj- 
eight  brass  foundries,  kettle  and  wire  factories,  producing  in  their  manu- 
fiictures  the  value  of  #1,126,494 ;  twenty-three  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  Britannia  ware,  yielding  those  products  to  the  annual  vake 
of  #145,157 ;  forty-two  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  in  which  698,500 
gross  of  metal  buttons,  and  888,266  gross  of  other  buttons  are  produced, 
the  foi-mer  valued  at  #377,330,  and  the  latter  at  #51,432 ;  one  glass  fee 
tory,  the  annual  value  of  whose  products  is  #10,800  ;  and  four  chemical 
laboratories,  the  annual  value  of  whose  chemical  preparations  is  #89,550; 

Paper  is  likewise  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  there  being  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State,  thirty-seven  paper  factories,  using  annually  13,541 
tons  of  stock,  and  making  3,286  tons,  or  166,160  reams,  which  are  valued 
at  #1,186,302.  There  are,  moreover,  ten  &ctories  for  the  making  of  rou- 
steal  instruments^  in  which  the  annual  amount  of  their  products  is  #25,250 ; 
thirty-two  clock  factories,  making  annually  200,300  clocks,  valued  at 
#771,115  ;  six  for  the  manufacture  of  pins,  in  which  200,000  packs  of  pins 
are  made  each  year,  which  are  valued  at  #170,000 ;  thirty-two  shops  fof 
the  manufacture  of  chronometers,  watches,  gold  and  silver  ware,  and 
jewelry,  wherein  those  products  are  yiekied  to  the  annual  amount  of 
#206,77p.  There  is  also  one  brush  factory,  whose  annual  product  is 
valued  at  #1,500. 

The  various  articles  required  for  ordinary  and  domestb  use  are  liksw00 
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inuuiactttred  by  individuals  throughout  the  State  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. There  are  139  saddle,  harness,  and  trunk  &ctories«  the  value  of 
whose  annual  product  is  estimated  at  $547,990,  and  one  where  upholstery 
is  annually  made  to  the  value  of  $2,023  ;  199  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  bats  and  caps,  where  those  are  annually  produced  to  the  value  of 
$915,800,  and  there  are  likewise  here  made  3,158  muffs,  which  are  val- 
ned  at  $5,000 ;  cordage  to  the  annual  value  of  $132,566,  is  here  produced 
in  thirteen  factories  devhted  to  this  purpose ;  there  is  one  card  factory, 
which  annually  yields  $12,000  worth  of  cards ;  one  salt  ^u^ory,  where 
that  product  is  yielded  to  the  annual  value  of  $15,000 ;  323  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons,  where  those  articles  are  annually 
made  to  &e  value  of  $1,222,091 ;  four  lead  factories,  producing  this  arti- 
cle to  the  yearly  value  of  $75,600  ;  four  establishments  for  the  mannfiic- 
ture  of  sperm  oil  and  candles,  where  those  articles  are  yielded  to  the  an- 
nual amount  of  ^,380  gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  $39,900,  and  34,885 
pounds  of  sperm  candles,  valued  at  $8,606.  351,540  pounds  of  hard 
soap,  and  3,756  pounds  of  sofl  soap,  the  annual  value  of  both  being  esti- 
mated  at  $37,687,  are  produced  in  twenty-nine  soap  and  tallow  candle 
manufactories,  which  are  devoted  to  this  purpose.  There  are  only  three 
powder-mills  in  the  State,  producing  185,500  pounds  of  powder,  which  is 
valued  at  $15,125 ;  seven  manufactories  of  fire-arms,  making  430  muskets, 
4,045  rides,  and  14,000  pistols,  the  whole  being  valued  at  $155,825 ;  128 
factories  of  chair  and  cabinet  ware,  producing  a  value  of  $318,201  yearly; 
101  fectories  for  the  manu&cture  of  tin,  in  which  the  value  of  $487,810 
is  yearly  produced ;  thirty-seven  comb  factories,  producing  an  annual  value 
of  $243,638 ;  there  are  sixty  tons  of  lead  and  other  paints  made,  which 
are  valued  at  $6,850  ;  fifty  tons  of  litharge,  valued  at  $5,500  ;  1,832  tons 
of  barytes,  which  are  valued  at  $55,000  ;  nine  linseed  oil  mills,  yielding 
annually  55,600  gallons  of  oil,  which  are  valued  at  $39,120;  one  estab- 
lishment  for  the  manu&cture  of  cotton  gins,  producing  those  articles  an- 
nually to  the  value  of  $880 ;  114  flouring  mills,  manufacturing  63,730 
barrels  of  flour  each  year,  which  are  valued  at  $334,698 ;  187  tanneries^ 
producing  535,036  tanned  hides  each  year,  the  value  of  the  leather  which 
is  manufactured,  being  $735,827.  There  are  360,379  pairs  of  boots  an- 
nually manufactured  within  the  State,  and  6,800,372  pairs  of  shoes,  the 
value  of  both  being  $1,741,920 ;  23,249,000  bricks,  vahied  at  $113,060 ; 
are  also  produced  26,162  straw  hats,  valued  at  $90,700 ;  $609  worth  of 
braid  ;  124,849  palm  leaf  hats,  which  are  valued  at  $22,471  ;  $83,890 
worth  of  snufl^,  tobacco,  and  cigars ;  $330,023  being  the  value  of  the 
building  stone  that  is  quarried,  and  $64,276  being  the  value  of  the  mar- 
ble, curb  and  flagging  stone  made. 

Besides  the  articles  which  we  have  enumerated,  there  are  manu&ctured 
throughout  the  State,  27,500  casks  of  lime,  which  are  valued  at  $27,^3 ; 
the  value  of  the  iron  ore  mined  is  $44,500 ;  the  value  of  the  whips  made, 
Is  $3,931 ;  blacking  is  produced  to  the  value  of  $3,570  yearly ;  the  value 
of  the  blocks  and  pumps  is  $23,510 ;  mechanics'  tools  to  the  value  of 
$154>980  are  likewise  manufactured  ;  526,111  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes 
are  made,  which  are  valued  at  $111,600 ;  there  is  the  value  of  $59,304  in 
wooden  ware  also  made;  112,421  corn  and  other  brooms  produced, 
which  are  valued  at  $14,093 ;  and  700  gross  of  steel  pens,  valued  at 
$700 ;  lumber  to  the  amount  of  21,977,955  feet  is  produced,  and  206,468 
cords  of  fire- wood  are  prepared  fior  mariieL    Ship-buikling  has,  moreover. 
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been  prosecutod  to  some  extent  in  the  State,  there  being  thirty-seven  ves- 
sels annually  built,  comprising  a  tonnage  of  7,226  tons,  the  whole  being 
valued  at  $338,575 ;  and  there  are,  moreover,  454  boats  built  annuallj, 
which  are  valued  at  $22,770. 

The  consumption  of  oil,  coal,  dec.,  consumed  in  manufiicturtng,  is  con- 
siderable. It  appears  by  the  report,  that  there  are  consumed  in  the  en- 
terprise of  manu&cturing,  88,005  gallons  of  sperm  oil,  which  are  valued 
at  $85,410 ;  48,053  gallons  of  whale  oil,  which  are  valued  at  $8,332, 
and  66,887  gallons  of  all  other  oil,  which  are  vahied  at  $43,860.  The 
value  of  the  coal  which  is  consumed  in  the  various  factories,  is  also  great 
There  are  24,770  tons  of  anthracite  coal  consumed,  which  are  valued  it 
$136,481 ;  4,432  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  mined  in  the  United 
States,  that  are  valued  at  $16,743,  and  1,329  tons  of  foreign  bitumcnoos 
coal,  which  are  valued  at  $9,071.  The  value  of  all  the  American  pro- 
ducts, excepting  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  which  are  consumed,  is  $721,315; 
and  the  value  of  all  foreign  products,  excepting  as  above,  which  are  con- 
sumed, is  $303,258. 

In  considering  the  products  of  Connecticut,  the  next  source  of  wealth 
to  the  State  to  which  we  would  direct  our  attention,  is  the  fishery.  Thii 
profitable  branch  of  enterprise  is  principally  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
State  lying  within  the  county  of  New  London,  and  bordering  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  whale  fishery  was  soon  introduced 
into  this  part  of  the  State,  after  it  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  the  adventurous  mariners  and  fishermen  of  this  section  of 
Ahe  coast  poshed  their  enterprises  not  only  in  the  seal  and  whale  fishery, 
but  also  ill  the  shad,  cod,  mackerel,  and  other  fisheries,  with  consideral^ 
success.  There  are  now  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  which  is  prose- 
cuted in  the  particular  part  of  the  State  to  which  we  have  alluded,  230 
vessels^  embracing  a  tonnage  of  40,631  tons,  producing  157,250  gallons 
of  sperm  oil,  which  are  valued  at  $136,991  ;  2,600,628  gallons  of  whale 
and  other  oil,  which  are  valued  at  $867,633 ;  and  830,395  pounds  of 
whalebone,  which  are  valued  at  $299,694.  There  are,  moreover,  143 
vessels  sent  out  from  its  shores,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,745  tons,  taking 
yearly  19,106  barrels  of  mackerel  and  shad,  which  are  valued  at  $196,127, 
codfish  to  the  value  of  $12,027,  and  other  fish  to  the  value  of  $251,619. 

We  now  come  to  the  exhibition  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Connec- 
ticut, which  are  but  small  in  amount  when  compared  with  the  principal 
agricultural  States  of  the  Union.  With  the  exception  of  the  fertile  tract 
which  borders  the  Connecticut,  the  land  yields  but  sparsely  the  products 
of  tillage,  and  its  industrious  population  look  to  other  enterprises  than  tb^ 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  sources  of  their  prosperity.  In  stock  husbandrj^ 
there  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  31,108  Saxony  sheep,  95,749 
merino  sheep,  and  162,717  of  ail  other  kinds,  the  value  of  the  whole  be- 
ing $315,004.  There  are  90,094  pounds  of  Saxoiw  wo(^  produced, 
244,608  pounds  of  merino  wool,  and  514,466  pounds  of  all  other  wool,  the 
value  of  all  the  wool  being  $306,290»  The  number  of  asses  and  mules 
is  ninety-three,  which  are  valued  at  $2,840  ;  the  number  of  horses  82,819, 
valued  at  $1,249,521 ;  the  number  of  neat  cattle,  206,225,  valued  at 
$2,808,852;  and  the  number  of  swine,  188,990,  vahied  at  $1,144,756. 

The  amount  d*  cereal  grains  must,  of  course,  bear  a  proportion  to  the 
measure  of  enterprise  which  is  devoted  to  agriculture*  There  are  M 
1,570,825  bushels  of  Indian  com^produced  in  the  State,  which  are  vaHi^o 
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at  $1,183,159,  aud  32,838  bushels  of  wheat,  which  are  valued  at  $38,633  ; 
619,680  bushels  of  rye,  valued  at  $495,080  ;  40,649  bushels  of  barley, 
valued  at  $26,835 ;  173^471  bushels  of  buckwheat,  valued  at  $88»566  ; 
1,358,266  bushels  of  oats,  valued  at  $571,434 ;  and  2,832,161  bushels 
of  potatoes,  which  are  valued  at  $1,115,367.  Besides  those  products, 
there  are  717,208  bushels  of  other  esculents  produced,  which  are  valued 
at  $181,387. 

There  are,  moreover,  eighteen  tons  of  millet  yielded  in  the  State,  which 
are  valued  at  $249 ;  380,645  tons  of  hay,  valued  at  $4,213,724 ;  60,600 
pounds  of  flax,  which  are  valued  ^t  $6,669 ;  2,009  bushels  of  fruit,  valued 
at  $294,026  ;  and  4,521  pounds  of  hops,  which  are  valued  at  $968.  The 
State  produces  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco,  there  being  yielded 
annually  3,467,940  pounds  of  this  product,  which  are  valued  at  $243,805 ; 
there  are  likewise  produced  606^  pounds  of  raw  silk,  that  are  valued  at 
$2,744  ;  teazles  to  the  number  of  15,952,500,  valued  at  $9,553  ;  6,031,481 
pounds  of  butter,  which  are  valued  at  $918,839 ;  cheese  to  the  amount  of 
5,286,020  pounds,  which  are  valued  at  $344,451  ;  honey  to  the  amount 
of  110,331  pounds,  and  valued  at  $16,043;  beeswax  to  the  amount  of 
3,669  pounds,  and  valued  at  $1,441 ;  charcoal  to  the  amount  of  4,122,263 
bushels,  and  valued  at  $225,756  ;  bark  to  the  amount  of  4,974  cords,  which 
are  valued  at  $21,800  ;  beans  to  the  amount  of  8,719  bushels,  which  are 
valued  at  $11,155.  There  are  46,860  pounds  of  broom  corn  produced, 
and  2,729  bushels  of  broom  corn  seed,  the  value  of  which  is  $4,348.  The 
number  of  shingles  produced  is  3,156,000,  which  are  valued  at  $12,915  ; 
and  the  value  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  that  are  manufactured  and  pro- 
duced throughout  the  State  is  $4,472,300. 

We  have  now  concluded  a  statistical  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  their  various  branches,  as  shown  by  the  accurate 
report  which  has  been  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  and 
when  we  consider  the  narrow  extent  of  territory,  and  the  comparative 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  wo  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  &ct, 
that  the  people  of  the  State  have  directed  their  enterprises  into  the  most 
available  channels,  and  that  they  have  secured  the  greatest  benefits  from 
the  advantages  which  they  possess.  The  general  prosperity  which  here 
prevails,  it  will  be  easily  perceived,  is  derived  less  from  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  State,  than  from  the  persevering  industry  which  has  applied 
itself  to  the  most  available  objects  of  pursuit.  Originally  colonized  from 
the  bordering  State  of  Massachusetts,  its  people  possess  all  those  perse- 
vering, industrious,  and  moral  traits  which  characterized  the  earliest  foun- 
ders of  New  England.  If  they  have  not,  from  the  want  of  local  resources, 
been  able  to  produce  all  the  materials  of  labor,  they  have  yet  added  to  the 
solid  value  of  these  materials  by  their  own  industry,  in  converting  them 
into  new  forms.  Deprived,  by  the  natural  barrenness  of  their  territory, 
of  the  motives  to  agricultural  enterprise,  they  have  ploughed  almost  every 
sea  with  the  keels  of  their  whaling  ships,  and  reaped  their  harvest  from 
the  ocean.  The  architectural  beauty  of  some  of  their  principal  cities,  and 
many  of  their  villages,  gives  evidence  of  their  taste,  and  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  steamships  which  float  upon  the  waters  enter  their  ports.  Al- 
though foreign  importations  were  extensively  prosecuted  in  the  State,  at 
an  early  period,  yet  this  species  of  commercial  enterprise  has  been  more 
recently  concentrated  in  the  large  cities  ;  and  the  shipping  that  plies  from 
her  principal  sea-port  towns,  not  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  is,  in  a 
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great  measure,  employed  in  tlie  coasting  trade.  There  is  another  circiiiii« 
stance  which  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  Con- 
necticut, and  that  is,  the  modem  system  of  rail  roads  which  has  been  ex- 
tended  through  the  principal  points  of  the  interior,  furnishing  motives  for 
travel,  convenient  channels  of  intercommunication,  and  safe  avenues  fi>r 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  interior  to  their  respective  maiketa, 
as  well  as  for  the  transportation  of  the  various  articles  from  abroad,  to  the 
numerous  points  in  which  they  are  required  within  its  bounds. 


Art.  TI.— COIIERCHL  SKETCHES  OF  SIEBKi  LEONE. 

LOCATION  AWD  POPULATION — MERCHANT  5EBVICB — ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT — TRADING 
PACTORIES — BD8INE98  TRANSACTIONS — QERMAN  HOUSES—AMERICAN  CARGOES — TRADING  WTCB 
THE  NATIVE  KINGS — DANTAGA,  OR  ROYAL  PRESENT — CURRENCY — AGRICULTURAL  AlTD  OTHER 
PRODUCTS. 

Sierra  Leone  is,  it  is  well  known,  a  colonial  establishment  <^  Great 
Britain,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  about 
twenty-five  miles  in  length,  North  and  South,  washed  by  the  Atlantic  on 
the  Northwest  and  South,  and  partly  bounded  on  the  East  by  a  bay  formed 
by  the  Sierra  Leone  River.  It  was  founded  as  a  colony  as  long  ago  as 
1787.  It  had,  in  1839,  a  population  of  42,000,  all  black  or  colored,  ex- 
cept  about  100  Europeans.  It  is  considered  the  most  unhealthy  situation 
in  which  Europeans  have  ever  attempted  to  establish  a  settlement 

We  give  below  some  instructive  and  interesting  extracts,  derived  from 
a  work  on  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  preparing  for  press  by  Whitaker 
Shreeve,  Esq.,  a  six  years'  resident  in  the  colony.  The  portions  of  the 
work  which  we  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  treat 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  Sierra  Loone,  its  trade,  imports,  exports, 
customs,  &c. 

Merghant  Service. — Agreements  with  clerks  are  usually  made  in  England,  by 
the  agent  of  the  house,  and  are  generally  for  three  years,  at  a  trifling  salary,  gene- 
rally upon  the  following  scale  : — j£40  for  the  first  year,  £60  and  JEBO  for  the  sec- 
ond, and  with  board  and  lodging  for  the  third,  and  a  passage  out.  This  very  small 
allowance  is  soon  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  expenses  incurred  ;  and  the  term — 
which  is  three  years — is  seldom  completed.  It  would  be  much  more  to  the  interest 
of  the  merchant  to  allow  a  liberal  salary — indeed,  a  nian  should  be  bribed  to  dare 
the  climate ;  and,  apart  from  other  considerations,  no  less  salary  than  jC200  should 
be  ofiered  or  accepted.  The  result  of  paltry  remuneration  is  dissatisfaction  with 
themselves  and  employers,  and  indifference  to  the  business  with  which  they  are 
entrusted.  I  can  honestly  recommend  the  clerk,  who  is  offered  an  engagement 
upon  the  present  system,  to  sweep  the  streets  of  his  native  home  rather  than  accept 
it,  the  proposition  being  £40  a  year,  for  forty  to  one  against  his  life,  half  of  the 
chances  a^inst  him  arising  from  an  approximation  to  starvation.  And  I  can, 
with  equal  honesty,  also  recommend  the  merchant  to  pay  liberally,  or  his  interest 
will  not  be  attended  to ;  fair  remuneration  will  secure  attention.  It  is  too  much 
the  custom  for  employers  in  the  colony  to  send  their  newly-arrived  clerks  to  su- 
perintend the  leading  and  discharging  of  vessels  at  the  town,  and  np  the  rivers 
and  creeks.  This  occupation  requires  a  constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  malaria 
from  the  mangrove  bushes  and  decayed  vegetation,  from  all  of  which  he  is  liable 
to  become  attacked  by  fever,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  never  survives  ;  and, 
should  he  battle  it  out,  he  is  wrecked  and  debilitated  for  months,  and  is  rendered 
of  little  service  to  himself,  and  none  to  his  employer.  No  clerk  should  conseat 
to  go  up  the  rivers  or  creeks  until  he  has  become  seasoned  to  the  climate  by 
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Tesidence  in  the  town.  The  acclimatised  colonists  alone  should  venture  on  these 
Imzardous  expeditions,  which,  to  new-comers,  are  ahnost  certain  death. 

The  Imports  are  rum,  tobacco,  blue  and  wliite  baits,  gunpowder,  in  small  kegs^ 
guns.  Tower  muskets,  swords,  cutlasses,  flints,  tools,  iron  bars,  iron  pots  and  hoops, 
cutlery,  prints,  satin  stripes,  romalls,  tom  coflees,  red  taflety,  silk  and  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, bandanas,  hosiery,  lace,  muslin,  silk  and  cotton  umbrellas ;  stufls,  orange^ 
scarlet,  and  blue  figured ;  blue  and  scarlet  woollen  cloths,  superfine  and  coarse ; 
Turkey  red  handkerchiefs,  red  woollen  caps ;  nankeens,  blue  and  yellow ;  white 
yacht  shirts,  flannel,  blankets,  white  and  brown  drills,  India  goods,  ribbons,  black 
cloth  and  crape,  coral  beads,  mock  coral,  blue  cut  beads,  glass,  amber,  trinkets, 
small  looking-glasses,  hardware,  crockery,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  porter,  ale, 
brandy,  wine,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  butter,  flour,  soap,  thread,  medicines,  perfumery, 
d^c,  dec,  and  generally  of  English  ^oods. 

EFFORTS  consist  chiefly  in  teak  timbers,  ivory,  gold  in  dust,  bars  and  rings ; 
wax,  hides,  superior  camwood,  gums,  palm-oil,  &.c. ;  small  quantities  of  cofiee, 
arrow-root,  ground-nuts,  pod  pepper,  cotton,  lignum  vitas,  starch,  gums,  &c.  In- 
dian com  is  grown  to  any  extent,  and  the  supply  could  only  he  limited  by  de- 
mand. 

Tradu^g  Factories  are  generally  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony,  and  in 
the  territories  of  the  native  kings  or  chiefs,  from  whom  they  are  held  by  the  mer- 
chants on  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  bars  annually.  The  chiefs  are  ex- 
pected to  defend  the  tenants  from  the  depredations  of  their  subjects,  and  settle  all 
disputes  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  These  palavers — as  termed — are  held  in 
the  Barre,  or  court-house,  of  which  there  is  one  m  the  centre  of  every  town. 

The  principal  factories  are  in  the  Timmanee  country,  Port  Logo,  Rokelle 
River,  and  the  Quia  Magbilly ;  from  the  latter,  tlie  finest  camwood  is  procured. 
In  the  Mandingo,  Soosoo  countries,  the  Scarcies,  Mallicouri,  Fouricarria  Bagga, 
timber,  gold-dust,  ground-nuts,  palm-oil,  hides,  gum,  and  wax,  are  found  in  great 
quantities. 

BusiHESS  Transactions  are  in  cash,  or  quarterly  credits,  and  produce  paid  for 
half  in  cash  and  half  in  goods.  Timber  and  other  articles  purchased  from  the 
natives  in  the  MandiDe^o,  Soosoo,  Sherbro  and  Timmanee  countries,  are  paid  for 
wholly  in  (Calla)  gooos  by  the  bar,  a  native  term,  the  value  of  which  is  from  two 
shillings  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence — a  fathom  of  cloth  (two  yards)  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  bar,  a  musket  to  seven  or  eight  bars,  half  a  gallon  of  rum  to  one  bar, 
and  so  on ;  but  to  give  the  reader  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  transactions  in 
bars,  a  table  (which  we  here  omit,  it  being  in  the  possession  of  the  author  for  pri- 
vate use)  is  subjoined,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  bar  varies  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  that  this  table  applies  to  countries  around  the  colony. 

German  Houses,  from  Hamburgh,  nave  been  lately  established  in  the  colony, 
and  the  introduction  of  German  manufactures  has  become  general,  but  they  are 
neither  of  a  useful  nor  durable  character,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  houses  have 
sofibred  in  mercantile  respectability.    One--Scheoning's — is  noted  for  having 

C chased  condemned  vessels  in  the  slave  trade ;  one,  the  Isabella  Hellen,  which 
afterwards  appeared,  on  two  occasions,  before  the  Mixed  Courts  for  adjudica- 
tion ;  and  another,  Na^l  Eflenhauson,  the  Hamburgh  consulate,  has  been  se- 
verely fined  for  attempting  to  defraud  the  revenue,  by  introducing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rum. 

American  Cargoes  frequently  arrive  in  the  colony  from  New  York,  Philadel- 

Ehfa,  Boston,  Salem,  and  other  parts,  and  consist  chiefly  of  provisions — ^flour,  to- 
acco,  tea,  butter,  &.C.,  the  whole  of  which  generally  meet  with  a  ready  sale : 
manufactured  goods,  such  as  those  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  they  never 
import,  showing  their  inability  to  compete  with  England  in  price  and  quality. 

TRApnco  with  the  Native  Kings  nas  its  peculiar  forms  and  customs.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  a  trader,  he  is  expected  to  wait  upon  the  king,  or  headman,  with  a 

{present,  which,  amongst  the  Soosoos,  is  called  making  dash,  or  *^  dantaga,"  and 
imba  amongst  the  Timmanees,  the  value  of  which  varies  with  the  will  or  ability 
of  the  donor,  the  "  royal"  attention  and  good-will  being  proportioned  to  the  gift. 
Hie  following  ^  dash,"  or  **  dantaga,"  (which  would  l^  considered  as  coming 
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down  hanclsomely,)  will  give  some  idea  of  negro  majesty,  which,  however,  is  not 
so  humble  in  the  eyes  of  its  sabie  subjects  as  may  be  supposed  by  those  who  bov 
to  more  enlightened  thrones  and  dazzling  splendor. 

Dartaga,  or  Royal  Presei*t. — One  jug  of  rum,  two  to  four  bare  :  tobacco, 
four  bars ;  romall,  one  piece;  one  keg  1-lOths  powder. 

The  court  of  Soosoo  prefers  ffin,  whilst  that  of  Timraanee  rejoices  in  rum, 
**  Ne  gustibus  non  est  disputandum.'*^  After  presentation,  the  king  introduces  the 
trader  to  his  chiefs  and  headmen,  and  informs  them  of  the  nature  of  his  business, 
and  then  provides  him  a  landlord,  who  becomes  his  interpreter  and  factotum ; 
trade  is  then  commenced  by  showing  the  landlord  the  commodities  for  sale  or 
barter.  The  fector*B  property  is  considered  safe  whilst  he  is  the- king's  stranger, 
and  in  the  event  of  any  aishonesty  or  dispute  between  the  parties,  on  complaint 
to  the  king,  he  orders  his  "  callaiguay"  (a  large  drum)  to  be  sounded,  and  imme- 
diately his  chiefs,  headmen  and  counsellors  assemble  in  the  barre  (court-houaej 
when,  after  hearing  the  case,  the  palaver  (talk  or  argument)  is  settled,  and  the 
counsellor  receives  the  fee  of  a  couple  of  bars  as  remuneration  for  his  forensic 
eloquence. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  trader  Tvishes  to  leave,  he  waits  upon  the  king  to 
inform  him  of  his  intention,  who  in  return  makes  such  presents  as  he  thinks  proper. 

The  case  of  a  Timmanee  barre  may  be  consistently  introduced  here,  to  show 
how  such  affiiirs  are  frequently  managed,  and  by  which  it  will  be  found  that  justice 
is  not  always  the  influencing  deity ;  the  kings  and  chiefs  being,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  rapacious  and  dishonest,  and  will  proceed  to  any  extreme  to  satisfy  their 
covetousness. 

The  cause  here  alluded  to  was  between  a  European  factor  and  an  African  tra- 
der, both  subjects  of  the  colony.  The  former  had  a  number  of  marked  timber  lop 
stolen  by  some  natives,  which  were  purchased  by  the  latter ;  and,  though  identi- 
fied, were  refused  to  be  given  up.  Shortly  after,  a  canoe  of  goods  was  landed  at 
the  European's  beach  by  the  African,  ana  were  immediately  seized  My  the  other 
party  according  to  the  country  law,  and  became  a  question  in  barre.  On  the  first 
day  no  decision  was  made,  evidently  from  the  want  of  something.  In  the  mean- 
time both  plaintiff  and  defendant  took  the  hint,  and  employed  themselves  in  brib- 
ing the  judges  and  counsellors.  Next  day  the  cause  appeared  more  definitiw,  yet 
not  quite  transparent ;  but,  on  the  third  evening,  the  European's  purse  appearing 
invincible,  the  African  was  obliged  to  strike,  and  so  lo?t  not  only  the  cargo,  but 
forfeited  the  canoe.  The  verdict  would  have  been  a  correct  one  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case ;  but,  as  all  the  law  or  equity  of  the  barre  is  confined  to  the  merits 
of  the  purse,  the  European  was  solely  indebted  to  the  excellence  of  its  case  for 
his  success.  Such  is  a  sample  of  proceedings  in  a  Timmanee  court,  where  the 
judges  are  a  king,  chiefs,  and  headmen,  and  the  counsellors  maraboots,  or  bookmen. 

CuRRENCT,  by  the  last  order  in  Council,  in  1843,  is  as  follows : — 

All  kind  of  English  coin  currant  jC  s.  d. 

Spanish,  Mexican,  American,  Bolivian^  and  Peruvian  doubloons,. 3    4    0 

Do.do.  do.doUaTB, 0    4    2 

French  five-franc  piece, 0    3  lOi 

English  3d,  and  1  Jd.  silver  pieces,  farthings,  and  half  farthings.  Great  quan- 
tities have  been  sent  out  lately  to  accommodate  the  small  African  liawkers 
and  poor  traders.  The  navy  and  army  are  paid  by  the  commissariat,  in 
Bterii ng,  and  bills  upon  London,  &c 

Agriculture  and  other  Produce  may  be  introduced  here  under  this  general 
head  of  commerce.  The  subjects,  irom  apropos  situations,  have  been  so  frequent- 
ly touched  upon  'm  the  preceding  pages,  as  to  leave  but  few  further  observatians 
necessary. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  honest  industry,  in  the  cultivation  of  farms,*  is  the 
fear  that  those  who  plant  will  not  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  For  instance,  the 
Maroons  are  the  owners  of  a  large  tract  of  land  called  King  Tom  Freetown, 
which  is  almost  entirely  neglected,  from  the  curcumstance  that,  after  having  be- 
stowed much  time  in  its  cultivation,  they  were  continually  plundeied  by  those  who 
were  idle  and  dishonest 
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The  indigo  pluit  grows  as  weed  in  the  very  streets  of  Freetown,  and  throng^ 
the  colony,  out  is  not  turned  to  any  account.  Some  years  ago,  there  was  an  in- 
digo factory  up  one  of  the  rivers,  but  was  not  persevered  in.  The  sugar-cane  is 
a  regular  market  article,  and  abounds  everywhere,  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  manufacture  sugar.  The  Africans  merely  suck  the  saccharine  matter  out  of 
it  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  both  indigo  and  sugar,  with  proper  man- 
agement, would  be  a  profitable  speculation.  Coffee  also  is  worthy  of  much 
greater  attention  than  it  receives,  and  cotton  could  be  grown  to  any  extent. 
French  mercantile  agents  were  at  one  time  (1846)  permitted,  through  Uovernor 
Fergusson's  neglect  of  the  colonial  interest,  to  enter  the  river  Mallicouri,  and 
make  treaties  with  the  kings  and  chiefs  for  commercial  intercourse ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  British  merchants  remonstrated  with  the  Executive,  that  commi*- 
sioners  were  sent  to  counteract  this  remissness  by  treaties  on  the  part  of  the  colony. 


Art.  VU.— PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT  OP  BREAB-STUPPg. 

▲  VIBW  OP  THB  QUANTITY  OF  BREAD-CORR  WmOH  THl  UNFTED  STATES  MAT  EXPORT  THIS  TtAE, 
WITHOUT  IMFAIRUfG  THE  SUPPLY  NECESSARY  FOR  HOME  CONSUMFTIOK* 

The  astounding  cry  of  destitution  and  of  fiimine,  wafled  by  every 
breeze  from  Europe  to  our  shores,  stirs  the  sympathies  of  every  Christian 
heart,  and  turns  our  thoughts  from  the  waste  of  war  to  the  more  benign 
consideration  of  alleviating  the  distress  of  starving  multitudes.  The  bare 
idea  that  not  only  health,  but  life  itself,  is  perilled,  and  that  we  may  pos- 
sibly  see  the  skeletons  of  famine  waiting,  like  the  carcases  of  Jews  at 
Jaffa,  for  interment,  is  enough  to  check  the  pride  of  prosperity,  and  re. 
strain  the  cold  calculations  of  avarice. 

The  alarm,  disclosed  by  the  most  recent  accotmts  from  Europe,  seems 
fkr  more  general  than  previous  advices  had  taught  us  to  anticipate ;  and, 
coming  so  early  in  October,  renders  an  investigation  of  the  measure  of 
our  ability  to  supply  our  own,  and  the  wants  of  other  nations,  as  interest, 
ing  to  ourselves  as  to  those  who  seek  relief  firom  our  abundance  ; — not 
that  we  have  the  slightest  apprehension  that  the  unusual  drafl  upon  the 
products  of  this  country  will  exhaust  our  stock,  and  endanger  a  full  do. 
mestic  supply  for  the  necessary  wants  of  the  country ;  because  we  believe 
it  will  appear,  upon  examination,  that  the  diversity  of  our  products,  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soil,  and  the  industry  of  our  population,  will  furnish  ample 
supplies  beyond  the  claims  for  domestic  consumption,  to  meet  the  demands 
which  temporary  insufficient  agricultural  products  may  occasion  in  Europe. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Patent-Office,  in  their  official  reports  for 
1844  and  *46,  although  they  do  not,  and  cannot  pretend  to  perfect  accu- 
racy in  calculations  upon  a  subject  of  so  wide  a  scope,  and  of  so  many 
minute  particulars,  have,  nevertheless,  by  the  most  indefatigable  industry, 
in  availmg  themselves  of  greater  facilities  than  any  individual  or  any  De- 
partment of  State  can  possess,  furnished  us  with  results  of  the  agricultural 
productions  of  the  country  that  approximate  to  accuracy,  and  lay  the  best 
and  only  satisfiictory  foundation  for  the  development  of  our  resources. 

The  evidence  of  substantial  accuracy  is  fortified  and  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  reports  do  not  vary,  in  essential  degree,  in  the  amount  of 
production,  more  than  the  change  of  seasons  and  the  course  of  husbandry 
would  occasion.  Assuming,  therefore,  the  average  result  of  the  two  re- 
ports as  the  basis  of  inquiry,  we  may  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  6r8t  place. 
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the  aggregate  aroouot  of  production  as  applicable  in  its  various  fomn  to 
the  supply  of  bread ;  the  quantity  that  may  suffice  for  domestic  use,  in  the 
second ;  and  the  surplus  stock  that  remains  to  meet  the  demand  of  foreign 
nations,  in  the  third. 

To  avoid  repetition,  the  quantities  noted  in  the  following  table  will  al- 
ways be  in  bushels  : — 

Av.  prod.p« 
Prod,  for  1844.     Prod,  for  1845.      mu.  f.v  %  ji. 

Wheat, 95.607,000  106,548,000  101,077.500 

Rye 26.4,50,000  27,175.000  26,812^ 

Indian  corn, 421,953,000  417.899.000  419.920.000 

Buckwheit, « 9.071,000  10.258.000  9,664.500 

Barley, 3,627,000  5.160.600  4,393300 

Gats, 1724247,000  163,208,000  167,227,500 

Rice, 1,862,650  1.496,150  1,679,400 

Potatoes,- 99,493,000  883^,000  93.942,500 

Total, 834,717,700 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  gross  produce  of  the  United  States,  convert- 
ible into  sustenance  for  the  human  family,  is,  per  annum,  824,717,700 
bushels.  The  most  remarkable  thing  observable  in  this  tabular  sketch, 
is  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  bread-stuff  product  of  the 
United  States  is  Indian  com. 

Assumbg  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  be  twenty  millions,  wt 
come  now  to  consider  the  quantity  of  grain,  or  its  equivalent,  necessaiy 
for  stock,  seed,  and  domestic  consumption. 

In  England,  the  quantity  of  wheat  necessary  for  home  consumption  ii 

fenerally  estimated  at  the  rate  of  eight  bushels  for  each  individual.  In 
'ranee,  where  animal  food  is  less  used,  and  bread  more  than  in  England, 
the  consumption  is  far  greater  ;  and  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  for  the  siipplj 
of  each  individual,  is  necessary.  I(  therefore,  the  consumption  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  were  equal  to  what  it  is  in  England,  we  should,  in- 
stead of  having  any  surplus  for  exportation,  be  actuiQly  60,000,000  short 
for  the  supply  of  our  own  wants.  But  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  food  of 
this  country  is  spread  over  such  a  diversity  of  articles,  and  that  the  adapta- 
tion of  soil  and  climate  to  such  a  result  prevents,  and  always  will  prevent, 
the  concentration  of  consumption  upon  any  one  product  of  the  soil. 

The  export  of  wheat,  and  its  equivalent  in  flour,  in  1845,  was  5,170,636 
bushels — a  fraction  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  crop.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that,  supposing  the  balance  of  the  crop  to  have  entered  into  do- 
mestic use,  each  individual  consumes  about  four  bushels  and  three  pecb 
of  wheat  annually.  If  the  consumption  be  reduced  to  four  bushels,  equal 
to  a  gross  consumption  of  80,000,000,  we  shall  then  have  21,077,500  sur- 
plus. Reserving  7,000,000  of  this  quantity  for  seed,  we  have  14,077,500 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent  in  flour,  for  exportation.  This,  it  maj 
be  presumed,  is  the  largest  quantity  that  can  be  spared  from  this  countij} 
without  placing  the  population  upon  short  allowance. 

Rye. — Rye  is  of  small  consumption  in  England.  During  a  residence 
of  thirty -eight  years  in  that  country,  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing 
a  loaf  of  rye-bread.  But  it  is  more  extensively  cultivated  and  used  upon 
the  continent.  The  export  of  rye-meal  in  1645  was  equal  to  141,484 
bushels,  only.  In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  grain  upon  the  conti- 
nent, an  unusual  demand  for  rye^  for  shipment  to  that  quarter,  has  sprung 
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up  in  our  markets.    Our  average  crop  being  26,812,501)  buaiiels,  we  may 
reserve  7  per  cent  for  seed,  187,975  bushels. 

For  dfetilleries,  seed,  &c, 3,187,875 

For  domestic  use,  (equal  to  one  bushel  for  each  person,) 20,000,000 

Total, 23,187,875 

Leaving  a  surplus  for  exportation  of  3,624,625,  this  year,  against 
141,484  last  year. 

Indian  Corn. — Indian  corn  will  not  be  extensively  used  in  Great  Bri- 
tain unless  the  population  are  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  stern  necessity, 
and  then  no  longer  than  that  pressure  continues.  The  present  generation 
will  adhere  to  the  consumption  of  good  wheat-bread.  All  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland,  will  prefer  oat  to  Indian  meal,  if 
wheat  is  denied  them.  The  people  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  dislike  the 
taste,  and  have  no  disposition  to  change  their  habits.  I  know  the  fact  by 
my  own  experience.  I  used  occasioually  to  import  a  barrel  of  the  finest 
meal  for  my  own  use,  and  to  set  the  cook  at  work  to  manufacture  it,  under 
my  own  direction ;  but  I  always  found  that  neither  my  family  nor  domestics 
would  condescend  to  partake  of  the  festival.  I  had  it  all  to  myself^  and 
exclusive  enjoyment  was  no  enjoyment  at  all.  The  English  have  a  high 
opinion  of  its  properties  for  pigs  and  poultry ;  and  it  seems  a  little  singular, 
when  they  see  its  excellence  for  feed,  that  they  do  not  extend  their  ideas, 
and,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  reasoning,  perceive  that  it  must  be  equally 
beneficial  to  man.  Everybody  knows  there  is  no  disputing  taste ;  and  here 
we  have  it  practically  exemplified. 

The  present  crisis  will  undoubtedly  give  to  children  a  relish  for  the 
taste  of  Indian  corn,  and  gradually  lead  on  to  a  more  extensive  demand 
for  European  markets  than  has  hitherto  existed ;  but  I  much  question 
whether  the  market,  for  some  years  to  come,  can  be  depended  upon  for  the 
disposal  of  any  considerable  quantity  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
New  tastes  and  new  habits  must  be  grafled  upon  young  seedlings.  They 
wither  and  perish  upon  old  stocks. 

Indian  corn  is  pre-eminently  the  wheat  of  the  Western  States,  and,  in  no 
small  degree,  of  the  Middle.  It  enters  largely  into  the  consumption  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  average  product  of  420,000,000,  in  round  num- 
bers,  is  said  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  incoming  crop.  Adhering,  how- 
ever, to  our  basis,  I  apprehend  we  shall  not  be  much  in  error  by  assign- 
ing  7  per  cent  for  seed, 29,400,^90 

Domestic  consumption  equal  to  five  bushels  for  each  in- 
dividual,         100,000,000 

For  foed  of  pigs,  general  stock,  &c., 200,000,000 

For  exportation, 90,520,000 

Total, 419,920,000 

Buckwheat.— Only  14,576  bushels  of  buckwheat  were  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  1845.  It  is  cultivated  in  England,  occasionaUy,  in  small 
patches,  for  the  food  of  pheasants  and  fancy  birds,  but  never  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  It  is  grown  in  all  the  New  England  States,  but  most 
extensively  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  None  is  grown 
in  Mairland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Louisi- 
ana. Nevertheless,  we  always  find  buckwheat  flowing  with  the  tide  of 
emigration ;  and  wherever  a  Yankee  is  planted,  and  the  material  can  be 
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found,  there  the  slapjack  springs  up  by  his  side.  It  is  just  as  hot,  and  Hght, 
and  beautiful,  in  Washington,  as  it  is  in  Boston.  The  soul  of  a  northern 
member  of  the  national  legislature  would  be  desolate  without  it.  If  the 
administration  desire  to  look  within  the  purse,  and  to  keep  the  New  Eng- 
land delegation  in  good  humor,  they  must  give  them  plenty  of  hot  slap- 
jacks and  molasses.  The  natural  association  of  ideas  carries  them  back 
to  the  family  fireside,  to  wife  and  children,  to  hospitable  neighbors,  the 
village  pastor,  the  half-protected  smithery,  and  the  old  whipping-post  If 
that  does  not  please  them,  nothing  can. 

All  literary  gentlemen  and  ladies,  if  they  wish  for  clear  heads  and  bril- 
liant ideas,  instead  of  gorging  beefsteaks  and  mutton-chops  in  alarming 
quantities  for  breakfost,  would  do  well  to  content  themselves  with  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  the  light,  wholesome,  easily  digested  slapjack.  Seeing  that 
John  Bull  and  the  frog-eating  Frenchman  are  utter  strangers  to  the  supe- 
rior  luxury  and  beauty  of  a  well  manufactured  slapjack,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly  appreciate  its  value,  we  propose  to  allow  them  to  remain  involved  in 
the  folds  of  gastronomic  ignorance  on  this  point,  and  to  reserve  the  whole 
crop  of  9,664,000  bushels  for  our  own  exclusive  cheek.  This  will  give 
about  half  a  bushel  to  every  citizen,  young  and  old. 

Rice. — ^The  average  crop  of  the  last  two  years,  is  1,679,389  bushels. 
Exported  in  1845, 948,468      « 

Leaving  for  home  consumption, ••••••     780,415      ^ 

More  than  half  the  crop  was  exported,  and  the  remainder  will  scarcely 
allow  three  pints  for  each  person,  so  that  no  quantity  beyond  the  usual  ex- 
portation can  well  be  spared. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  crop  is  about  94,000,000  bushels,  the  whole  of 
which  is  required  for  home  consumption.  Allowing  14,000,000  for  seed, 
manu&cturers,  and  stock,  we  shall  have  a  residue  of  80,000,000,  equal  to 
four  bushels  fi)r  individual  uses. 

Babley  and  Oats. — Neither  barley  nor  oats  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  any  extent.  The  whole  crop,  therefore, 
of  both,  4,393,800  bushels  of  the  former,  and  167,727,500  of  the  latUr, 
may  be  converted  to  domestic  use.  Belgium  being  the  greatest  consumer 
of  flour  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  of  any  kingdom  in 
Europe,  it  is  possible  that  some  demand  for  barley  may  arise  in  the  mar- 
kets, for  shipment  to  that  country.  But  we  have  no  data  by  which  to  gov- 
em  us  in  any  calculation  with  respect  to  the  quantity  that  may  be  required, 
and  therefore  leave  the  subject  open  for  future  estimates. 

RECAPITULATION . 

1.  Aggregate  amount  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States 
convertible  into  bread  or  its  substitutes,  upon  an  average  of  two  years, 
1844  and  '45,  824,717,700  bushels. 

2.  Total  amount  of  bread-stuffs  required  for  home  domestic  consump- 
tion in  the  various  articles  enumerated  :— 

Wheat 80,000,000  boshcb. 

Rye 20,000.000.     •« 

Indian  com, 100,000.000      *' 

Buckwheat,.. 9,664,500      " 

Rice 730,415      " 

Potatoes, ^ 80,000^000      « 

Total, J890,394^15     " 
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Nearly  fifteen  bushelB  fi>r  each  individual,  exclusive  of  beans,  peas, 
roots,  fruits,  and  other  horticultural  products.  This  quantity,  I  apprehend, 
will  8u6ice  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  especially  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  cheapness,  the  universal  use  and  vast  destruction  of 
animal  food,  rendered,  by  ^e  habit  and  custom  of  the  country,  as  neces- 
sary for  the  daily  sustenance  of  the  people  as  bread  itself. 

3.  Quantity  of  grain  used  for  seed,  animal  food,  manufacturing,  brew- 
ing,  distilling,  &c. : — 

Wheat, 7.000,000  bushels. 

Rye,.... 3.187.875      •• 

Indian  com, 229,000,000      " 

Barley,,.. 4,393,800      " 

Oats, ; 167,227,500      " 

Potatoes, 13,942,500      « 

Totals 424,75M75      •• 

4.  Stock  remaining  on  hand  to  supply  the  demand  of  foreign  nations, 
for  the  year  1846  : — 

Wheat, 14,077,500  bushels. 

Rye 3.624,625      " 

Indian  com, 90,920,000      " 

Rice,... 948,985      «« 

Toul, 109,571,110      " 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  result  of  these  calculations,  notwith- 
standing  the  jejune  remark  of  that  most  sapient  of  all  European  jouraaky 
the  London  Times,  that  the  "  United  States  is  a  land  o^  fabulous  abun- 
dance^ answering  to  the  requirements  of  ordinary  commerce,"  that,  nev- 
ertheless, she  actually  has  it  in  her  power  to  extend  some  relief  to  the  des- 
titute population  of  England  herself;  nay,  for  aught  I  know,  to  the  very 
editors  of  the  Times,  in  the  form  and  substance  of  a  smoking  hot  johnny- 
cake.  Indeed,  we  may  boldly  affirm,  small  as  our  surplus  stock  is, 
that  all  the  ships  in  the  United  States,  not  otherwise  employed,  are  inad 
equate  to  transport  one-half  of  it.  If  besieged,  therefore,  by  hunger  and 
famine,  rather  than  capitulate,  perhaps  the  British  merchants  will  send 
out  some  of  their  own  ships  to  facilitate  and  hasten  supplies. 

Total  production  of  the  United  States, bushels  824,717,700 

Total  bread-stuffs  for  home  consumption. bushels        290,394.915 

Total  for  animal  food,  <Stc., ♦•  424,751,675 

Total  for  exportation, **  109,571,110 

824,717,700 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  bread  material 
is  shipped  to  Europe,  109,571,110  bushels,  and  that  a  ship  of  500  tons 
average  burthen,  will  carry  25,000  bushels  of  grain,  or  its  equivalent  in 
flour  and  meal,  then  we  shall  require  for  the  transportation  4,382  ships  of 
that  burthen,  equal  to  2,191,000  tons  of  shipping;  a  demand  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  mercantile  marine,  great  and  flourishing  as  it  is.  The 
^t  shows  that  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  United  States  outstrips  its 
commercial.  In  this  extraordinary  demand  for  shipping,  co-operating 
with  an  equally  extraordinary  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  we  recog- 
nize the  unity  of  interest  between  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  can- 
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fiot  be  geparated  without  materml  detriment,  nor  cease  to  flouriBh  in  rig. 
orous  prosperity  without  identity  of  effect.  It  is  the  golden  chain  that 
binds  this  great  family  of  republics  one  to  another,  and  gives  force,  pros* 
perity  and  plenty  to  the  whole. 

The  sailor  and  the  farmer  plough  difibrent  elements,  but  are  recipro- 
cally necessary  to  the  fruition  of  their  labors.  j.  s. 


Art.  nil.— lAW  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  IN  ALABAMA. 

THB     LAW   KSSPBCTINO     THB    RIGHTS     AND    SEMEDIES   OF   DEBTOR     AKO 
CREDITOR   IN   THE    STATE    OF   ALABAMA. 

With  respect  to  general  provisions  affecting  the  rights  and  remedies  of 
creditors  and  debtors  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
that  the  common  and  commercial  hiw  of  England,  and  in  many  instances 
the  civil  law,  prevails.  Where  exceptions  are  found,  they  arise  under 
statutory  provisions,  and  occasionally  from  local  customs.  These  will  be 
considered  in  their  order. 

1.  Of  direct  remedies  against  the  person  of  the  debtor. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  is  abolished  in  this  State,  except  in  instances  of 

fraud,  whether  that  imprisonment  be  sought  on  original  or  final  process. 
Thus,  if  a  party  desire  to  hold  one  to  bau,  to  answer  for  a  civil  demand, 
or  to  take  his  body  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  a  prima  fade  case  of  fraud 
roust  be  made  out,  by  the  oath  of  the  creditor  or  his  agent— either  that 
the  debtor  is  about  tq  abscond,  or  has  fraudulently  conveyed,  or  is  about 
fraudulently  conveying,  his  estate  or  effects,  or  has  money,  liable  to  satisfy 
his  debts,  which  he  fraudulently  withholds.  On  either  oath  being  taken, 
the  body  is  arrested  ;  but  if  the  debtor  swears  that  the  particular  ground 
of  the  creditor's  affidavit  is  untrue,  he  is  then  discharged  from  arrest 
Should  the  debtor,  however,  not  make  this  counter\'ailing  oath,  he  may 
discharge  himself  from  arrest  by  rendering  a  schedule  of  his  estate,  ex- 
ceeding twenty  dollars,  and  not  embracing  the  property  exempt  from  exe- 
cution. The  truth  of  the  schedule  may  be  controverted  by  the  creditor, 
and  an  issue  be  made  up  to  try  the  question  imnirdiately. 

Bail  bonds  are  assigned,  and  like  remedies  and  rights  exist  in  relation 
to  them,  that  are  found  under  the  English  laws. 

2.  Of  the  description  of  actions  usually  brought. 

Actions  are  those  usually  brought  at  common  law,  such  as  assumpsit, 
debt,  covenant,  6tc.  The  pleadings  are  the  same — 4he  English  statutes 
with  respect  to  set-off  being  adopted — and  decisions  upon  them  there  being 
authority  with  us. 

3.  Of  the  remedies  of  the  creditor  against  the  estate  of  the  debtor. 
These  may  be  t)y  attachment  sought  under  three  several  provisions  of 

the  local  law.  1.  By  original  attachment,  which  authorizes  a  levy  upon 
the  lands,  goods,  or  moneys  of  the  debtor,  either  actually,  or  by  summons 
of  garnishment  in  the  hands  of  another,  where  the  creditor,  or  his  attor- 
ney, or  agent,  swearing  to  the  debt,  also  swears  either  that  the  creditor 
absconds  or  secretes  himself,  or  resides  out  of  the  State  ;  or  is  about  to 
remove  his  property  (.ut  of  the  State.  2.  By  judicial  attachment,  which 
lays  after  a  writ  has  issued,  and  been  returned  "  not  found ; "  when,  on 
proper  affidavit,  the  Court  orders  a  judicial  attachment  of  the  personal  es- 
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tate  of  the  debtor.  8.  By  auxUiarp  attachment,  which  issues  after  the 
commeDcement  of  an  ordinary  suit  at  common  law,  and  in  aid  of  it ;  when 
the  defendant  absconds  or  secretes  himself^  or  removes,  or  is  about  to  re- 
move, out  of  the  State  ;  or  is  about  to  remove  his  property  out  of  the 
State ;  or  is  about  to  dispose  of  his  property  fraudulently,  with  intent  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The  property  attached  may  be  replevined 
by  bond  and  security,  the  bond  being  conditioned  for  its  forthcoming  spe* 
cifically.  Should  the  creditor  wrongfully  or  vexatiously  sue  out  the  attach- 
ment, the  debtor  may  have  his  remedy  against  the  creditor  on  his  bond, 
which  is  taken,  subject  to  this  condition,  when  the  attachment  issues. 
The  debtor,  however,  cannot  controvert  the  ground  on  which  the  attach- 
ment issues,  but  is  lefl  to  his  counteraction ;  though  he  may  by  plea,  or 
motion  to  quash,  take  advantage  of  omissions  of  substance  ;  and  defeini  on 
the  merits.  Persons  owing  the  debtor  money,  or  having  his  effects  in 
hand,  may  be  summoned,  and  are  termed  garnishers.  These  must  an- 
swer within  the  first  four  days  of  the  term  to  which  summoned,  or  they 
become,  afler  a  judgment  nisi,  responsible  for  the  whole  debt.  If  they  an- 
swer, and  admit  an  indebtedness  or  the  possession  of  property,  a  judgment 
goes  against  them,  for  as  much  as  they  answer  to,  deducting  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  expenses. 

4.  Of  the  remedy  on  an  open  account. 

An  open  account  in  this  State  is  an  account  when  neither  the  amount 
nor  time  of  credit  is  fixed.  Such  an  account  cannot  be  proved  by  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  merchant's  books,  nor  by  his  oath,  except  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  dollars.  But  the  delivery  of  each  article  and  its  price  must 
be  proved  by  the  clerk  selling,  or  by  the  admission  of  the  debtor,  or 
by  some  person  seeing  the  sale  and  knowing  the  value  of  the  goods. 

5.  Of  the  remedy  on  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

On  bills  of  exchange,  foreign  and  inland,  and  notes  payable  in  bank,  and 
bonds  and  other  instruments,  the  law  merchant  prevails  as  to  days  of 
grace,  protest  and  notice.  On  notes  payable  in  bank,  the  commercial 
law  as  to  set-off  and  defence  exists  here,  and  these  are  not  allowed  except 
as  between  the  original  parties,  or  transferees  af\er  notice  or  maturity ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  taking  such  paper  for  a  precedent  debt,  might  be 
held  as  equivalent  to  a  notice  of  prior  equities  between  the  original  par- 
ties. 

On  notes  not  payable  in  bank,  the  maker  has  a  right  to  all  defences  for 
a  total  or  partial  failure  of  consideration,  and  for  all  payments  and  sets-off, 
existing  prior  to  a  notice  of  transfer.  Such  notes  are  not  transferable  by 
delivery,  so  as  to  give  a  right  of  action  to  the  bearer  in  his  own  name ; 
nor  will  a  remedy  be  given  against  the  endorser,  unless  the  maker  is  sued 
to  the  first  court  to  which  he  could  be  sued,  afler  the  maturity  of  the  pa- 
per. Notice  of  non-payment  is  only  requisite  on  bills  of  exchange  and 
notes  payable  in  bank. 

6.  Of  the  statute  of  limitations  on  account  and  commercial  instruments. 
On  bills  of  exchange  and  on  promissory  notes,  the  statute  of  limitations 

is  six  years ;  and  on  bonds  and  sealed  notes,  sixteen  years.  On  open  ac- 
count, except  between  merchant  and  merchant,  in  the  trade  of  merchan- 
dise, their  factors  and  agents,  the  statute  is  three  years. 

7.  Of  process,  progress  of  a  suit,  &c. 

All  process  must  be  served  five  days  before  court ;  and  judgment  is  ren- 
dered regularly,  at  the  term  ensuing  the  appearance  term.     The  execu- 
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tion  is  returnable  to  the  term  after  judgment ;  so  tbat  it  is  seen  that  be- 
tween the  issuance  of  a  writ  on  a  money  demand  and  its  final  satis- 
faction, two  courts  intervene.  Various  delays,  however,  extend  this 
time,  such  as  a  crowded  docket,  dilatory  defences,  &c. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  laws  c^  Alabama,  touching 
the  remedies  of  a  creditor  against  his  debtor.  Collateral  aid  is  given 
agamst  the  officers  of  court,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  another  ar- 
ticle, •       B.  F.  p. 


irt.  II.— MEECANTIIE  BIOCBIPHI. 

SKETCH    OF   THE    LATE    PRESERVED    FISH. 

This  singular  man,  and  distinguished  merchant,  was  bom  in  the  vil- 
lage  of  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  third  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
1766,  and  died  in  New  York  city  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  July,  1846, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His  father,  whose  name  was  also  Pre- 
served Fish,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Hugnenofts,  and  followed  the  hum- 
ble employment  of  a  blacksmith.  Of  his  mother,  w^  have  not  been  en- 
abled to  learn  anything,  only  that  she  died  when  her  son  was  quite  young. 

The  early  history  of  our  friend's  life  was  not  particularly  distinguished. 
He  was  a  noisy,  unruly  youth,  and  though  the  son  of  an  honest  but  poor 
man,  he  was  unsteady  in  his  habits,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  could  be  made  to  work  at  one  employment  for  any  length  of  time. 
He  labored  with  his  father  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  iamib'arize  him- 
self with  all  the  secrets  of  the  anvil,  and  then  desired  to  be  apprenticed 
to  a  substantial  farmer.  Such  an  one  was  soon  found,  and  Master  Fish, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  good  husband- 
man. But  it  so  happened  that  he  sickened  of  his  agricultural  labors,  and 
throwing  away  his  hoe,  he  resolved  to  see  what  he  could  do  upon  the 
ocean.  We  then  find  him  strolling  a*long  the  wharves  of  New  Bedford, 
in  search  of  a  sailor's  berth.  He  was  without  money,  and  borrowed  a 
few  dollars  of  a  stranger,  (who  took  pity  upon  him,)  with  which  he  pur- 
chased a  few  necessary  clothes,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  on  board  of  a 
whale-ship  bound  to  the  Pacific.  He  worked  his  way  up  so  very  rapidly 
that  he  became  a  captain  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  followed  the  sea 
fi>r  many  years,  and  by  industry  and  economy  accumulated  a  handsome 
fortune.  It  was  at  this  time  of  his  life  that  the  following  event,  illustra- 
tive of  his  character,  took  place  : — 

The  ship  that  he  commanded  had  been  ordered  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  afler  a  cargo  of  oil.  It  so  happened  that  soon  as  he  had  weighed 
anchor,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ship  had  sprung  a  leak.  A  good  deal 
of  alarm,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  caused  by  this  event,  and  the  crew 
and  subordinate  officers  insisted  upon  going  back.  Captain  Fish,  how- 
ever,  would  not  listen  to  this  advice,  and  swore,  by  all  that  was  holy,  he 
would  continue  to  prosecute  hU  voyage  at  every  hazard.  The  indomitable 
will  of  the  man  was  triumphant,  and  the  very  idea  of  mutiny  was  entirely 
banished — the  whole  crew  performing  their  duties  without  a  murmur. 
The  voyage  was  successfully  performed,  and  the  cargo  of  oil  turned  out  to 
be  uncommonly  valuable.  And  thus  was  it  that  fortune  smiled  upon  the 
sailor  merchant. 
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In  1810,  CapteiB  Fkh  settled  himself  in  New  Bed^rd,  as  a  shipf»iiig 
merchant,  having  given  up  the  sea.  His  partner  in  business  was  Cor« 
neiius  Grinnell,  and  the  firm  was  Fish  d&  Grinnell.  It  was  at  this  period 
of  his  life  that  he  became  engaged  in  politics.  He  was  a  bitter  Demo* 
cratic  partisan,  and  his  many  quarrels  and  disappointments  as  such,  were 
the  cause  of  his  leaving  New  Bedford.  His  manner  of  proceeding  on  thb 
occasion  was  also  somewhat  peculiar.  He  happened  to  be  passing  the 
stand  of  an  auctioneer  one  day,  while  there  was  a  crowd  assembled,  and 
stepping  suddenly  up  to  the  gentleman  with  the  hammer,  he  exclaimed  in 
a  loud  voice  :  "  I  want  you  to  sell  my  house  I  "  Without  any  other  nxh 
tice  the  house  was  put  up,  and  knocked  down  to  a  gentleman,  for  about 
one-half  its  \^lue.  In  a  fortnight  from  that  time  Preserved  Fish  was  set- 
tled upon  a  farm  at  Flushing,  in  this  State,  which  he  bad  purchased,  with 
a  view  of  devoting  himself  to  agriculture.  While  living  in  Flushing,  he 
became  very  intimate  with  a  Mr.  Franklin,  of  that  place,  but  a  misundeiN* 
standing  having  taken  place  between  the  parties,  their  friendship  was 
broken  offy  and  Captain  Fish  declined  to  be  even  on  speaking  terms  with 
his  old  friend.  During  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things,  it  so  happened 
that  the  captain  was  capsized  in  a  boat  while  crossing  the  troubled  wa- 
ters of  Hurl  Gate.  Mr.  Franklin  also  happened  to  be  near  where  the 
accident  took  place,  and  it  was  his  fortune  to  rescue  Mr.  Fish  from  a  wa- 
tery grave.  After  the  excitement  of  this  scene  was  over,  and  the  captain 
had  so*  far  recovered  as  to  scan  the  features  of  his  preserver,  he  was  per- 
fectly astonished  to  find  him  none  other  than  his  bitterest  enemy.  This 
singular  fact  threw  him  into  a  perfect  rage,  and  uttering  an  oath,  he  said 
that  he  would  have  much  preferred  to  die,  rather  than  be  saved  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Franklin. 

Soon  after  this  event.  Captain  Fish  sold  his  farm  and  came  to  New 
York  city  to  reside.  He  was  appointed  Harbor  Master  for  the  port,  and 
again  took  an  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  A  great  number  of  lu- 
crative ofiices  were  offered  to  him  about  this  time,  but  he  would  not  ac- 
cept any  of  them.  This  fact  would  incline  us  to  believe  that  he  studied 
politics  as  a  science,  (as  the  true  politician  always  does,)  and  not  as  an 
ofiice-seeker  or  demagogue.  He  was  a  tnie  patriot,  and  desired  to  see 
his  country  prosper  in  every  branch  of  business.  He  was  ever  true  to 
the  principles  of  his  party,  but  was  strongly  disposed  to  go  for  his  friends, 
whatever  their  politics  might  be.  One  of  these  fi'iends,  whose  cause  he 
warmly  advocated,  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  to  whom  he  proved  faithful  until 
the  great  man's  death.  But  Captain  Fish's  paragon  of  a  statesman  and  a 
man  was  Andrew  Jackson,  after  whom  his  own  strongly  marked  charac- 
ter seemed  to  have  been  moulded.  At  this  time  his  property  amounted 
to  about  a^y  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  year  1815,  he  formed  a  business  connection  with  Joseph  Grin- 
nell, who  is  now  an  honorable  member  of  Congress.  The  firm  was  Fish 
dc  Grinnell,  and  the  house  did  a  large  shipping  business.  The  reason 
why  Captain  Fish  was  always  connected  with  the  Grinnell  family  was 
because  he  had  descended  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Grinnells.  Fish 
&  Grinnell  were  the  fmmders  of  that  celebrated  and  wealthy  house  now 
known  to  the  whole  world  as  Grinnell,  Mintum  &  Co.  Fish  &  Grinnell 
were  also  the  first  to  establish  a  regular  line  of  Liverpool  Packets. 
Their  ships  varied  from  340  to  380  tons  burthen ;  the  ships  of  Grinnell, 
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MiHtum  6c  Co.  now  measure  from  1,000  to  1,300  tons,  and  are  uaiventl- 
\y  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  finest  veasels  on  the  ocean. 

In  1826,  Captain  Fish,  having  acquired  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  dissolved  his  connection  with  Joseph  Grinnell,  when  the  fiim 
of  Grinnell,  Mintum  6c  Co.  was  ordained,  and  Captain  Fish  went  to  Liver- 
pool. He  there  formed  a  connection  with  a  couple  of  English  merchants, 
£dward  Carnes  and  Walter  Willis, — followed  the  shipping  business  for 
two  years, — lost  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  returned  to  this  city, 
completely  disgusted,  as  he  said,  with  the  English  methods  of  transacting 
business. 

His  last  partner  in  business  was  Samuel  Alley,  Esq.,  with  whom  he 
remained,  however,  only  about  six  months.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
dissolution  was  as  follows*:  Mr.  Alley  entered  the  office  one  morning, 
and  seeing  Captain  Fish  busily  employed,  he  expressed  a  little  surprise  at 
his  smartness,  and  added : — **  Hope  you  are  well  this  morning,  Captain 
Fish  ;"  whereupon  the  captain,  who  seemed  to  be  in  an  unhappy  mood, 
returned  answer — **This  is  the  place  for  business,  sir,  not  ^r  compli- 
ments." Mr.  Alley  answered  the  supposed  insult  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
his  own, — and,  in  a  few  days,  the  firm  of  Fish  &  Alley  was  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent.  In  this  city  he  remained  out  of  business  for  about  seven 
years,  when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Tradesman's  Bank,  to  whose 
interest  he  devoted  his  undivided  attention  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  causes  of  Captain  Fish's  success  were  his  sound  judgment  und  his 
unwearied  attention  to  business,  together  with  his  daring  in  conceiving, 
and  his  perseverance  in  carrying  out  his  various  commercial*  plans. 
Whenever  he  said  that  a  ship  must  sail,  she  was  always  sure  to  sail,  at  any 
rate.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  pilot  did  not  make  his  appearance  at 
the  very  moment  a  certain  ship  was  to  sail,  he  went  on  board,  and  piloted 
her  to  sea  himself.  The  integrity  of  Preserved  Fish  was  never  impeached, 
and  he  ever  considered  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  as  the  most  sa- 
cred of  his  duties  to  his  fellow-men.  He  was  not  what  we  call  an  edu- 
cated man,  and  not  at  all  conversant  with  accounts.  He  was,  however, 
a  sound  thinker  and  able  reasoner.  He  kept  his  business  plans  to  him- 
self, and  always  acted  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  better  to  be  sure  of  a 
small  profit,  than  risk  all  by  an  unnecessary  delay.  He  was  always  de- 
voted to  business,  but  more  on  account  of  his  passion  for  excitement,  than 
on  account  of  his  love  for  gold. 

Preserved  Fish  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  died  at  New 
Bedford,  in  giving  birth  to  a  child.  His  second  died  in  this  city,  when  he 
married  his  third  wife  only /our  months  afier  the  death  of  his  second.  A 
short  time  previous  to  this  singular  proceeding,  he  was  dining  with  Henry 
Grinnell,  Esq.,  when  he  astonished  his  friend  by  stating  his  matrimonial 
intentions.  Among  the  characteristic  speeches  that  he  made  on  the  oc- 
casion was  the  following  : — "  On  the  first  of  next  month,  I  shall  be  in  my 
seventy dhird  year,  and  the  husband  of  a  new  wife.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
getting  to  be  an  old  man,  and  I  want  to  be  happy  while  I  continue  in  this 
world.  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  the  opinions  of  the  world — /  live  fir 
the  living,  not  for  the  dead!" 

He  left  behind  him  no  children.  He  had,  however,  an  adopted  son, 
named  William  Fish,  whom  he  ruined  by  treating  too  kindly.  William 
Fish  died  a  disgraced  man,  but  left  one  child,  who  will  probably  inherit 
the  property  of  his  adopted  grandfather.     The  will,  however,  is  condi- 
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ticmal :  tbe  jouth  mittt  reiumnce  his  mother  on  arriving  at  the  age  of 
twenty*one.  Preserved  Fish  left  two  sisters,  to  each  of  whom  he  be- 
queathed  a  handsome  farm  ;  one  resides  in  Vermont,  and  the  other  in 
Ohio.  Another  singular  circumstance  connected  with  this  man  is,  that 
he  never  informed  the  present  Mrs.  Fish  of  the  fact  that  he  had  two  sis- 
ters. 

•  The  story  that  Preserved  Fish  had  been  picked  up,  when  a  child,  on  the 
ocean's  shore,  is  a  mere  fiction.  Its  origin  has  been  traced  to  the  follow- 
ing laughable  incident  : — While  on  one  of  his  trading  voyages,  Captain 
Fish  was  hailed  by  a  Revenue  Cutter  with  the  question — **  What's  the 
name  of  that  brigt"  "Flying  Fish,  sir!"  "What's  your  cargo?'' 
"Pickled  Fish!"  " Who's  your  captain  ?"  '' Preserved  Fish r  The 
revenue  officer  became  quite  ansry,  and  immediately  boarded  the  brig,  to 
revenge  himself  for  the  insult.  When  he  found,  however,  that  only  the 
truth  bad  been  spoken,  he  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  vowed  that  he  would  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  Preserved  Fish,  as  an  ocean  wonder. 

Instead  of  his  history  being  obscure,  it  is  well  known  that  his  father 
was  descended  from  the  Huguenots,  and  that  he  is  claimed  by  one  of  the 
best  families  in  this  country,  as  of  their  kindred.  Preserved  Fish  was  un- 
doubtedly  a  rough,  obstinate,  and  eccentric  man  ;  but,  afler  all,  his  heart 
was  without  guile.  He  was  charitable,  and  gave  away  to  worthy  objects 
a  great  deal  of  money.  To  those  whom  he  had  reason  to  respect  and 
love  he  was  alway»true.  Among  his  intimate  friends  he  numbered  many 
of  our  most  distinguished  fellow-citizens.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  in- 
variably temperate  in  his  habitsi  He  was  brought  up  a  Quaker,  but  for 
several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  With  all  his  faults,  he  was  a  distinguished  merchant, 
and  an  honor  to  the  city  where  his  ashes  repose  in  peace. 

c.  L. 
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BIGHTS  OF  STOCKHOLDERS  IN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (city  of  New  York,)  before  Judge  Oakley,  October, 
1846.    Henry  Cotheal  us.  John  Brouwer. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  as  President  of  the  East  River 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  five  penalties  of  $250  each,  for  having  so  many 
times  refused  the  plaintiff,  who  is  one  of  the  stockholders  in  that  company,  from 
taking  memorandums  from  tbe  transfei^book,  and  book  containing  the  stockhold- 
ers' names.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  defendant  refused  to  let  the  plaintiff  see 
the  books,  but  he  prevented  him  from  taking  a  memorandum  of  the  stockholders' 
names ;  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  took  tbe  book  from  him  while  he  was  doing 
io,  and  shut  it  up. 

The  Judge  charged  the  jury  that,  according  to  his  present  opinion  of  the  case, 
it  was  not  one  in  which  tbe  defendant  was  liable  to  more  than  one  penalty.  In 
cases  where  the  law  awarded  penalties,  there  was  an  obvious  distinction  between 
cases  of  omission  and  commission.  For  instance,  if  a  man  sold  liquor  without 
lieense,  he  did  so  with  a  full  knowledge  that  he  was  violating  the  law,  and  could 
be  fined  every  time  be  violated  the  law,  but  tbe  court  did  not  think  that  the  same 
rule  would  apply  in  tbe  present  case.  If,  however,  on  further  consideration,  it 
turned  out  that  the  court  was  in  error,  the  party  complaining  would  have  his 
remedy. 
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The  main  inquiry  involved  in  this  case,  would  be  as  to  what  was  the  coMtne* 
tion  to  be  given  the  statute,  and  the  court  considered  the  view  taken  of  it  hj 
counsel,  was  the  correct  one.  What  was  the  act  made  for  ?  To  enable  stock- 
holders to  govern  their  affiiirs.  Some  stockholders  might  be  desirous  to  koow 
w^ho  were  the  stockholders,  in  order  that  they  might  make  a  party  to  turn  out  one 
set  of  directors,  and  put  in  others.  Therefore  the  books  should  be  shown  them,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  see  who  were  the  stockholders.  We  therefore  cannot 
give  such  a  narrow  construction  to  the  law  as  would  render  it  useless  for  the  jww- 
poses  enacted.  If  the  stockholders  wished  to  examine  from  day  to  day,  in  order 
to  commit  to  memory  the  names  of  the  stockholders,  and  if  the  officers  of  the 
institution  refused  to  let  them  be  seen,  it  would  certainly  be  a  violation  of  tbe 
statute.  The  question  is,  then,  if  an  officer  of  the  institution  sees  a  stockhold^ 
making  a  memorandum,  has  he  a  right  to  shut  it  up  ?  It  has  been  said  that  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient  if  the  stockholders  could  at  any  time  go  into  the  office 
and  take  the  books  and  papers  to  write  out  of  them.  But  if  the  stockholder  goes 
into  the  office,  and  brings  his  own  paper  and  pencil  to  make  a  menoorandnm  of 
the  stockholders'  names  and  amount  of  stock,  it  seems  to  me  that  be  has  tbe  right 
to  do  so,  or  his  examination  of  the  books  would  be  useless.  Tbe  great  object  of 
the  statute  is  to  give  the  stockholders  an  opportunity  to  know  who  are  the  stock- 
holders, on  the  approach  of  an  election,  and  to  know  who  have  a  right  to  vote, 
and  therefore  the  president  has  no  right  to  take  away  the  books  or  shut  them  up, 
because  a  stockholder  goes  to  take  a  memorandum  of  the  stockholders*  names. 
The  plaintiff  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  recover  one  penalty. 

Verdict  for  plaintifT,  $250.  For  plaintiff;  A  Thompson.  For  defendant,  G. 
Wood. 

MAHINE  TNSTTRAITCB. 

The  following  decision  was  recently  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
New  Orleans : — * 

John  Calhoun  vs,  the  Agency  of  the  Nashville  Marine  and  Life  Insurance  Con** 
pany.  The  parties  in  this  case  agreed  to  leave  it  to  a  special  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Chamber,  (S.  J.  Peters,  James 
Dick  and  William  L.  Hodge,)  and  waiving  the  right  of  appeal. 

The  plaintiff  insured  $3,000  on  goods  per  steamboat  Panama,  and  $2,000  on 
the  hull  and  machinery,  valued  at  $3,000,  for  a  voyape  to  Matamoras. 

It  appeared  from  the  protest  and  evidence  that  on  3ie  voyage  she  encountered 
heavv  and  blowing  weather,  and  when  off  Aransas,  broke  her  connecting  steam- 
pipe  by  the  working  of  the  vessel  in  a  heavy  sea,  which  obliged  them  to  anchor, 
the  boat  making  much  water,  and  all  hands,  assisted  by  the  passengers,  pumping 
and  bailing ;  that,  not  being  able  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  shore,  and  the  water 
gaining  on  them,  they  found  it  necessary  to  run  the  boat  ashore,  which  tbey  did 
by  getting  up  steam  and  working  the  larboard  wheel,  the  other  being  entirely  dis- 
abled from  the  breaking  of  the  steam-pipe. 

Letters  were  produced  from  the  captain  which  stated  that  he  was  trying  to  sate 
all  he  could  from  the  boat  and  cargo,  and  that  he  expected  to  do  eo  to  the  extent 
that  would  probably  amount  to  $900.  The  defendants  resisted  the  claim  for  pay- 
ment on  two  grounds ;  first,  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  the 
steam-pipe,  for  which  loss,  or  its  consequences,  they  were  not  liable  under  that 
clause  in  their  policy  which  says : — ^  The  assurers  not  liable  for  the  breaking  oi 
engine  or  bursting  of  boilers,  nor  for  any  loss  or  damage  accruing  therefrom,  uih 
less  occasioned  by  external  violence." 

Secondly,  for  barratry  of  the  master,  from  which  the  insurers  were  free  by  » 
special  clause  in  the  policy,  where  the  insurance  was  for  account  of  the  ownen 
of  the  vessel,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  the  defendants  alleging  that  an  act 
of  barratry  had  been  committed  by  the  captain  havinft  abscond^  with  tbe  pro- 
ceeds of  the  damaged  goods. 

As  regards  the  first  point  of  the  defence,  the  committee  consider  the  clause  wa« 
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only  meant  to  protect  the  insurers  from  the  bursting  of  boilers  and  the  ordinary 
BiCcidents  to  machinery,  and  any  immediate  damages  to  the  hull  fk>m  such  acci- 
dents ;  as  otherwise  the  insurer  would  be  liable  to  continual  claims  for  replacing 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  would  have  to  keep  all  of  it  in  constant 
good  order,  and  did  not,  in  any  way,  apply*  to  this  case,  where  the  original  acci- 
dent arose  from  stress  of  weather,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  risks  intended  to 
be  covered  by  the  policy,  and  was  also  justly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  caused 
by  the  external  violence  arising  from  the  weather  and  heavy  sea. 

On  the  second  point  the  committee  do  not  consider  the  captain  could,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  conmiit  an  act  of  barratry.  After  the  vessel  was 
wrecked,  he  became  the  agent  of  the  underwriters,  and  not  of  the  owners,  and 
was  acting  for  their  benefit.  There  was  besides  no  proof  whatever  that  he  had 
abscx>nded,  but  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  there  was  any  proof  at  all  on  the  subject 
before  the  committee,  it  led  to  the  belief  that  he  had  been  killed. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  gave  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff for  the  full  amount  claimed  under  both  policies,  with  costs. 
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THK    MARKETS   AKD    FINANCIAL   AFFAIRS    OF    GREAT    BRfTAIN BANK     OF   ENG- 

liAND— STATISTICS  OF  ITS  CONDITION,  WEEKLY,  FROM  1844  TO  LATEST  DATES 
IN  1S4C — STATISTICS,  ETC.,  OF  THE  RAILWAY  MOVEMENT  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOT- 
LAND AND  IRELAND  —  LETTER  OF  BE8BOROUGH — CORN  TRADE  —  AVERAGE 
PRICKS  OF  CORN,   IN   ENGLAND   AND  WALES,   DURING  EACH   WEEK   IN  1845  AND 

1S46 QUANTITIES  OF   GRAIN   IMPORTED  AND   CONSUMED   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN — 

RECEIPTS     OF   BREAD-STUFFS     ON     THE     HUDSON    AND    AT    NEW   ORLEANS U.    S. 

GOVERNMENT  DEPOSITS  IN  NEW  YORK  BANKS — BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1540— 
UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  IN  1S46 — OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
NEW   TARIFF — MEXICAN  WAR,   ETC.,   ETC. 

The  markets  present,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  exportable  produce,  not 
much  of  activity.  The  causes  which  have  so  long  conspired  to  check  what  may 
be  called  the  spirit  of  voluntary  enterprise,  or  that  disposition  to  project  and  em- 
bark in  undertakings  not  marked  out  by  natural  causes,  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
influence  those  who  command  capital.  It  is  also  apparent  that,  notwithstanding 
the  diminished  crops,  both  of  cotton  here,  and  food  in  Europe,  have  imparted  great 
present  and  prospective  additional  money-values  to  the  respective  articles,  there 
may  be  ob.served  much  less  than  the  usual  spirit  in  investing  capital  in  them.  It 
is  true  that  in  England  and  Europe  the  past  three  years  have  been  productive  of 
more  projects  for  locomotion  than  surpass  all  former  years  within  the  memory  of 
man.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  natural  causes,  such  as  the  diminution 
of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  elicit  that  boldness  of  speculation  tliat,  in  former  years, 
was  sure  to  show  itself  under  circumstances  in  any  degree  favorable.  Since  the 
great  revolution  in  the  financial  affairs  of  England  in  1839,  growing  out  of  the 
■udden  revival  of  the  corn  trade  after  several  years'  cessation,  a  vast  accumulation 
of  specie  has  been  progressing  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  this 
has  been  the  case  notwithstanding  continued  imports  of  corn,  and  the  growing 
conviction,  on  the  part  of  English  ministers  and  merchants,  tliat  the  foreign  com 
trade  must,  henceforth,  be  a  permanent  business.  All  the  measures  of  the  cro^Ti 
since  1842  have  tended  to  this  result.  Duties  on  imported  goods  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  extent  of  je2,800,000  per  annum,  resulting  in  actual  loss  of  £600,000, 
only,  to  the  revenue.  The  import  of  foreign  com  was  formerly  mostly  dreaded 
iiom  its  influence  upon  the  flnaneea  of  the  country  through  the  abstractioB  of  spe- 
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cie  which  it  occasioned.  This  was  wisely  sought  to  be  guarded  against,  hy  pla- 
cing the  currency,  as  far  as  administered  by  the  bank,  on  a  footing  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  change  in  the  currents  of  trade.  This  object  was  thought  to  be 
attained  through  the  means  of  the  new  charter  in  1843.  By  that  charter,  the 
banking  and  issue  departments  of  the  bank  were  separated,  and  the  institution  re- 
quired to  pay  over  to  the  issue  department  its  specie,  and  receive  from  it  the  notes 
with  which  it  was  to  discount  bills  ;  itself  having  no  further  power  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  currency.  The  circulation  of  the  bank  was  usually  j£20,000,000. 
The  bank  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  deposit  with  the  issue  department  govern- 
ment securities  to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000,  consisting  of  the  debt  due  to  the 
bank  by  the  government,  £11,015,100,  and  comprising  the  capital  of  the  institv- 
tion,  and  also  £2,984,900  exchange  bills.  For  these  it  received  a  Hke  amount  of 
circulating  notes,  and,  in  addition,  an  amount  of  notes  equal  to  the  specie  on 
hand.  By  this  arrangement  it  was  supposed  that,  as  specie  went  abroad,  the  cu^ 
rent  circulation  would  diminish,  until  it,  becoming  too  low,  would  correct  it- 
self. The  law  went  into  operation,  however,  when  a  large  amount  of  specie, 
£15,000,000,  was  on  hand.  This  being  made  over  to  the  issue  department  witk 
the  £14,000,000  of  securities,  made  £29,000,000,  and  notes  received  into  the 
banking  department  from  the  issue  department,  being  £9,000,000  more  notes  than 
could  be  well  circulated.  The  actual  circulation  has,  therefore,  varied  more  with 
the  amount  of  these  notes  on  hand  than  by  the  actual  movement  of  specie,  which 
has  continued  to  accumulate.  In  order  to  show  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  we 
have  compiled  a  table  showing  the  leading  features  of  the  bank  account  un^ 
seven  heads,  weekly,  down  to  the  latest  dates : — 

BANE  OF  EN&LAKD. 
SKCURITIBS.  DXPOaZTS. 

Poblic.         Private.        Pablic.       Prlvmte.      Nettclrc*a.  Notes  on  lid.    BaUiai. 

1844.  £££££££ 

Sept.  14.14,554,834  8,146,6894,417,067  8,475,10119,880,6608,630,22015,197,771 
21,14,554,834  8,802,7145,293,615  8,511,77119,618,160  8,964,54515,058,964 
28,14,554,834   9,795,840  6,0104235  8,286,77219,902,125  8.460.70515,022,356 

October  5, 14,554.834 10,510,120  6.202,322  8,225.082  21,152.896  7,930.010  14.702,307 
12, 16,352,834  10.528,785  8,147^290  8.230.673  20,228,060  7.610,025 14,445,084 
19,15.676,037  8,418,826  3.965,196  8,506.79821,083,2456,648,66514,190,083 
26, 15,408,775   8,387,508  3,556,646  8,291,481  21,320,885  6,224,845  14.096,828 

Nov.       2,15,070,775   8.675,6593,471,119   8,757,37920,819,765  6.678,71514,038,751 

9,14.409,775   8.731.567  3,653,893   8,340,44420,556,725  6,844.27514.115.629 

16. 13.539,775   9,398,630  3,879,458   8,029,93420,580,750  6,927,045 14,231,259 

23, 13,539,775   9,547,462  4,812,191    7,864,144  20,1 18.475  7,410.400 14,365,590 

Dec  7, 13,540,619  10.193.713  5,795,572  8,422.809  19,531,400  8,286.105  14,6«,973 
14. 13.540,619 16,293,154  6,385.654  8,381,188  19.258.1658,745,640 14,844,294 
28, 13,540,619  11,031,821  7,411,605  8^^65,029  19,123,365  9.076,800  14.828.416 

1845. 

January  4, 13.539,720  11.426.996  7,366,643  8,037,380  19,668,9308,418,125  14,801,631 
11, 14,386,839  9,002,544  4.128,966  8,877.905  20.490^0  7,772,930  14,775,839 
25, 13,651.692   8.561,399  2,787^253   8,714.052  20.7104J35  7,418,075 14.819,878 

Febr'y  1. 13.541,692  8,652.751  2,852,124  8,713.690  20,590,232  7,642,253  14,898,630 
22, 13,522,379  10.784,494  5^237,999  9,941,556 19,790,3058,889,215  15,453,303 

March  15, 13,474,379  11^36,377  6,4514^83  9,994.572  19.696,675  9.451,385  15,944,311 
22, 13,474,379  12,535,169  6,890,121 10,452,425  19.540,350  9,6734205  16,000,424 
29. 13,589,379  13,126,469  7,321,855 10,713,052  19,724,130  9.7474^0  164^04,^ 

April  5, 13,474,379  13,123,678  6,924,106 10,445,950  20,099,795  9,252,350  16,064,2^ 
12, 15,174,495  11,069.829  4,355,166  1 1.753,022  214215,51^  8,001,434 15.892,997 
26, 13,921,966   9,680,272  2,643,448  10.781,637  21.152,175  8,101,770  15,886,058 

May  10, 13,416,966  10.104,644  3,391,477  10,065,486  21,082,885  8,140,050  15,861,686 
14, 13,.384,898  10,644,537  5,051,007  10,087,531  20,397,7009,014,845  16,273,751 

June     31, 13,384,898 11,984,420  6,951,773 10,147,586  204^14,435  9,837,175 16,639,ll» 
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SBCUUTIM.  DKPonrs* 

Public  Privat0.        Pablic       Private.      N«ttclrc*n.  Notes od  hd.    Bullion. 

£££££££ 

July  12, 13,800,344 1U83^1  3,456,08911,356,51921,613,0308,068,97016,196.286 
19, 13,456,776  10.815,121 2,824,528  10,934,39021,503,0907,890,610  15,870,332 

August  2, 13^21,844  11,463,6033,215,363  10,960,21421,346.975  7,849,785  15,709,G14 

9, 13,321 ,844 1 1,634,159  4,034,767 10,187,780  21,459^140  7,682,465  15,669.651 

23, 13,321,844  11,353,5775,393,936  8,408,83721,189,3557,832,955 15,602,605 

Sept»r  6. 13,468.643 1 1 ,967,081 6,474,705  8,507.213  20.697,795  8,255,505  14,74:2,858 
20, 13,348,643  134297,048  8,222,109  8,1 10,787  20,470,335  8,337,895  15,347,639 
27. 13,348,643  14,149,0038,802,110   8,070,21220,640.9957,916,99515,160.693 

October  4, 13,348,663 15,188,965  8,703,497  8,167,961  21,260,055  7,095,615  14,865,043 
18, 13,348,643  13.949,5274,488,419   9,835,60922,251,1455,939.120  14,190,265 

Nov'r      1, 13.203,138  13,429,813  4,487,058   9,099,737  22,047,340  5,219,775 13,885,042 

8, 13,203,138  144^34,438  5,340,731    9,134,243  21,764,635  5,437,730  13,822,948 

22, 13,201,863  15,454,390  7,363,1 68   9.024,223  20,959,565  6,076,985  13,514,501 

29, 13,201.863  15,871,054  7,670,581    8,992,719  20,801,465  5,932345  13,233,h48 

Dec'r  6, 13,201,863 16.224,7128,110,401  9,022,01920,594,6405,945.840  13,067,350 
13, 13,201,803 16,135,637  8,648,374  9,089,705  20,120,005  6,506,345  13,26tf.771 
20. 13,201,863  16.329,285  9,408,044  8,715,667  20.051,050  6,768,340  13.378.343 
27, 134M)l,863 164?52.051 9.898.409  8,482,239  19,856,850 6.914,660 19,325,886 

1846. 

January  3, 13,201,072  164162,5939.369,630  8,350,46520,257,415  6,418,510  13.281,472 
10, 13,137,047  15,273,0965,191,017  10,656,207  20,868,3455,672,655  13,193  383 
17, 13,137,047  15,773,1244.710,957  11,254,61824,180,1655,393.74513,139.376 
24, 13.137,047  18,381,0104,464306  14,208,608  21.108.645  5,416.380  13,20:i,080 
31,13,137,047  21,466.997  4,839,81017,036,83021,474.495  5,112,86013,288,344 

Febr'y  7. 13,137,047  22,908,661  5,054,438  18,912,44520,434,99564^63,625 13,335,645 
14,13,137.04722,251.9065.738,87318.018,52320,126.250  6,674,07513.467,602 
21, 13.137,047  22,539,192  6.202,903  18,091,32020,085,445  6,887,810  13,651,727 
28, 13,136,44023,242,0356.296,535  18,647,06820,021,810  6,994,485  13,775,801 

March  7, 13.136,440  22,1 18,987  6,502,355  17,828,778  19,502,645  7,576,625  13,787,'J05 
14, 13,136,44021,923,787  6,804,524  17,476,998  19,405,685  7,712,120  13,835,1190 
21, 13,136,44021,806,194  7,065,422  17,356,203  194^30,8108.033,665  13,965.697 
28, 13,136,731 22,181,392  7,319.625  17,103.928  19,585,555  7,683.690  13,987.335 

April  4, 13,136,440  22,058,613  7,047,026 1 6,763,047  19,865,565  7,316,415  I3.825,r)21 
11, 14,437,065  19,438,7824,210,976  18,069,993  20,302,135  6.728.120  13.572,027 
18, 13,957,865  18,736,602  3,197,029  17,710,98720,515,520  6,515,990  13,627,170 
25, 13,528,065  17,884,5322,698,953  16,978.110  20,561,3706,48^,140  13,705,^27 

May       2, 13,303,065 1 7,901.148  2,578.451  16.780.380  20,663,825  6,408.470 13,454,713 

9, 13,023,06517,734.025  3,031,375  16.256,52620,408,590  6,836,405  13.880,102 

16, 12,988,065  18,222,5484,084,117  16,354,017  19,022,755  7,497,460  14,184,666 

23, 12,988,065  18,236,4804,809,183  15,947.268  19,921,940  7.774,925  13.413,343 

30. 13,008.065 18,460,493  5,228,640  16,165,620  19,950,320  8,043.560  14,69«,091 

June  6. 12,988,065  18,321,641  5,753,512  15.927,013  19,856,8208  468,180 15.011,692 
13, 12,989.065  18,122,098  6,537,132  15,518,397  19,591,8859,011,510  15,339,726 
20, 13,090.946  17,984,603  7,313,539  15,293,909  19,373,9259,6314235  15,68i,579 
27, 12,987,946  18,257,149  7,807,802  15,034.361 19.609.0159,664.090  16.015,659 

July  4. 12,987.142  18,145,319  7,794.200  14.402.46020,019,110  9,303,090  15,947,851 
11, 12,962,147  16,143,7263.489,416  15,661,28620,839,7308,426,630  15,862,666 
18, 12,962,560  15,382397  3,162,696 14,904,97321,000,8858,139.020 15,770,197 
25, 12,962,560  14.583.4073,438,401 14.305311  20,749,7508,562,695 15,949,427 

August   1, 12,961,735  14,068,257  3,793,610  13,449,388  20,495,445  8,796,855  15,802,5.53 

8, 12,961,735 13,948,578  5,014,200 12,456,737  20,31 1.142  9,075,163  15,944.508 

15, 12,961,735  13,848^21  6,135,636  10,794,52320,855,2008,601,335 16,045,495 

22, 12,961,735  13,012.824  6,843,002  10,074,02620.127.9659,506,025  16,176.666 

29. 12,961,735  12,395,437  7,142,212   9,161,86820,426.1309,449,760  16,366,068 

Sepi'r  5. 12,961,735  12,523,,550  7,318,919  8,557,100  20,.529,775  9.231.095  16,273,827 
12, 12,961360  12,321,8168,198,800  8,095,20320,018,3609,846,600  16353  h48 
19. 12,961360  13,049,0018,765,570  8316,92420,941,4209,817,195  163(»9!291 
26, 12,961.360  14,036.157  9,755,977   8,260,779  20,866,170  9,788.685 16.224364 

October  3, 12,961360  15,086,775  9,776.195  8,167.143  21 ,550,645  8,809,150 15  816.626 
10,12.961,36015,227,665  9,801,402  8,322,62621,772,350  8,305,785  15,5^2,234 
17, 12,808,119  12.788,939  5356,260  9,084427421,341,775  7,409,870  15,143,048 
23, 12.808,119 12.219,710  4,870,737  8,755,441 21,279,890  7,157355 14,893.906 
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It  is  observable  in  this  table  that  the  public  and  private  eecorities  are  sepanted. 
The  latter  show  the  eirtent  of  the  accommodations  of  the  bank  to  comraerciil 
men.  These  continued  steadily  to  increase  until  the  close  of  February ;  when 
they  reached  over  £23,000,000.  This  enormous  and  unprecedented  amooot 
was  produced  by  the  railway  deposits,  and  has  diminished  as  these  were  witbdr&wn 
for  expenditure,  and  the  private  deposits  were  influenced  in  a  similar  mumer. 
The  public  deposits  rise  and  fall  regularly,  it  will  be  observed,  every  quarter  day, 
when  the  dividends  on  the  government  debt  are  payable.  The  change,  it  wiD  be 
observed,  is  very  marked  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  The  araoont  of 
notes  on  hand  diminish,  and  the  outstanding  circulation  swells  as  the  paymenti 
take  place ;  and  it  is  also  the  case  that,  just  prior  to  quarter  day,  loans  from  the 
bank  are  obtained  on  exchange  bills,  which  are  paid  ofi^  when  the  dividends  tie 
received.  From  the  10th  to  the  24th  October,  it  will  be  seen,  these  fell  £3,000,000, 
the  public  deposits  £5,000,000,  and  the  notes  in  the  bauds  of  the  bank,  £1,700,000. 
When  the  latter  are  paid  out  for  dividends,  they  immediately  return,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  redemption  of  the  loans.  By  this  it  will  be  observed  how  important  ad  in- 
fluence the  government  finances  have  on  the  bank  movement.  The  railroad  de- 
posits last  year  gave  rise  to  great  uneasiness  from  the  supposed  derangement  pij- 
ments  so  large  would  produce  in  the  money  market  Those  fears  proved  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  groundless.  Nevertheless,  the  operation  was  one  of  immeme 
magnitude.  The  following  are  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  raised,  by  the  last 
Parliament,  for  railway  purposes. : — 

No.  bilU.        Capital.  Loan.                 Total.           Length  mita. 

England, 188     £70434.870  £23,612,027  £93,846,897       3,230 

Scotland,-. 70        11,749,780  3.903,000        15,652,780          805 

Ireland, 21          8,517,900  2,830,558        11,348,458          670 

Total,  1846, 270     £90,502,550     £30,345,685  £120,848,135       4,705 

"      1«45,. 58,452,680       2,868 

"      1844, 15,711,696  819 


Total  three  scBBions,        £194,983,767       8,364 

These  are  stupendous  operations,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  a  lai^  sum  of 
money,  and,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed,  give  great  employment  to  labor,  and 
produce  upon  food  and  all  articles  of  consumption,  the  same  eflect  that  it  has  up- 
on issue,  viz.,  a  greatly  increased  consumption,  and  high  prices.  In  fact,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  potato  crop  has  forced  upon  the  government  undertakings  of  a  public 
nature  in  Ireland,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  aiod  feeding  the 
destitute.  For  this  purpose,  "  presentment  sessions"  are  held  in  Ireland,  to  pass 
upon  proposed  works.  The  works  thus  countenanced,  are  referred  to  a  board  of 
public  works,  who  decide  upon  the  utility  of  each  project,  and,  if  adopted,  it  is  at 
once  undertaken,  and  the  destitute  of  the  localities  employed.  These  latter  are 
returned  to  the  board,  by  local  relief  committees,  as  fit  for  employment  It  is  not 
a  little  singular,  however,  that  many  of  the  latter  refuse  the  work,  and  find  fault 
with  the  wages  ;  a  state  of  things  which  has  produced  the  following  circular  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works : — 

"  Sir— I  am  sorry  to  find  that  great  obstruction  is  made,  by  laborers  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  country,  to  work  by  piece  or  task  work,  which  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  employment  can  be  given  at  this  time  of  general  distress,  to  any  large  por- 
tion of  the  people.  I  am  under  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  desiring  that  you  ^^ 
instruct  the  officers  under  your  control  to  explain  to  those  who  are  returned  to 
them  bv  ^  relief  committee  as  destitute,  and  in  want  of  employment,  the  nature 
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<)f  the  task  wtr^  in  wkieh  it  is  proposed  to  employ  them,  the  mode  in  which  the 
measurement  will  be  made,  and  the  wa^s  that  they  may  earn,  which  are  to  he 
jpaid  to  them  in  money,  by  weekly  payments.  If,  after  this  explanation,  they  shall 
refuse  the  work  that  is  provided  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families, 
you  wUl  du^ct  your  officers  at  once  to  withdraw  from  the  locality,  as  it  is  not 
consistent  with  tne  directions  of  the  government  that  they  should  be  subjected  to 
ofl^ce  and  violence  in  performance  of  their  arduous  duties.  I  remain,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Besborough." 

We  insert  this  as  somewhat  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the  operations.  There 
are  employed  in  this  way  some  62,000  persons,  and  the  weekly  payments  of  wages 
and  material  in  cash,  has  produced  the  decline  in  bullion  of  the  bank,  which,  as 
above,  amount  to  near  £2,000,000  from  September  12th,  to  October  24th.  How 
fan  this  will  extend,  having  reached  such  an  extent  thus  early  in  the  year,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  In  addition  to  this  direction  for  specie,  the  large  pur- 
chases of  food  which  England  has  made,  and  must  yet  make,  afibrd  sufficient  in- 
dications that  considerable  sums  of  specie  must  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  but 
probably  not  to  an  extent  that  may  test  the  operation  of  the  new  bank  charter. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  wants  of  England  will  be  large,  very  large ;  possi- 
bly greater  than  the  United  States  can  supply,  or  her  shipping  transport,  if  she 
had  the  grain.  Not  only  is  the  growth  of  potatoes  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  coarser 
grains  in  England,  much  less  than  last  year,  but  on  the  continent,  potatoes  and 
rye,  which  form  the  food  of  the  masses,  and  wheat,  the  chief  article  of  export,  are 
consklerably  less  abundant  than  last  year.  It  in  also  the  case  that  the  quantities 
of  grain  and  flour  in  bond  in  Great  Britain,  are  much  less  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  crop  year,  and  also  that  the  quantities  of  grain  in  the  hands  of  the 
fanners  are  lets  than  last  year.  The  quantity  in  bond  added  to  that  in  the  hands 
of  farmers,  was  supposed  to  be  greater  last  year  than  ever  before,  and  this  esti- 
mate was,  in  some  sort,  borne  out  by  the  results.  The  sales  at  the  numerous 
towns  at  which  the  averages  are  made  up,  to  regulate  the  duty,  were  larger  than 
in  the  previous  year ;  and  when  the  new  crops  came  forward,  prices,  which  had 
advanced  from  July  to  the  close  of  October,  1846,  began  to  fall ;  until,  the 
stocks  of  English  grain  being  exhausted,  prices  again  rose,  releasing  the  large 
stocks  of  foreign  grain  held  in  bond  in  July.  These,  pressing  upon  the  markets, 
caused  prices  again  to  sink  to  low  rates,  August  16;  when,  the  foreign  supply 
having  ceased  to  aflect  the  markets,  prices  again  rose,  reaching  rates  in  October 
higher  than  the  previous  year.  As  a  matter  of  record,  we  will  here  insert  a  table 
of  prices  compiled  from  the  London  Gazette : — 

AVERAGE  FRIGES  OP  CORN,  FEE  lUF.  QR.,  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  DURDfG  EACH  WEEK,  1845-46. 

184$. 

Weeks  ended.  Wheat  Barley.  Oats,  Rye.  Beans.  Peas. 

9.    d,  §.  d.  9.  d,  8.  d.  8.  d,  8.  d. 

January  4 45  8  34  2  21  10  33  9  36  3  36  1 

11 45  10  34  5  21  7  31  4  35  9  36  0 

18 45  7  34  7  21  8  31  4  35  7  35  8 

25 45  7  34  2  21  3  32  11  35  4  36  1 

Febroary  1 45  5  33  10  21  6  31  3  35  8  35  4 

8 45  5  33  0  21  6  30  1  35  1  35  7 

15 45  4  32  3  21  7  29  6  35  0  35  0 

22 45  2  32  4  21  7  30  2  35  0  35  3 

Mawh   1 45  0  32  3  21  7  32  6  34  9  35  7 

8 45  0  32  2  21  7  30  5  34  8  35  5 

15 45  1  32  2  21  4  31  1  34  7  35  8 

22 45  5  32  4  21  8  30  5  34  6  35  8 

29 45  10  32  4  21  5  30  0  34  10  34  6 
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Weeki  «Bded.  Wheat. 
«.   d. 

April        5 46    5 

12 46    3 

19 45  11 

26 45  11 

May         3 46    0 

10 45  10 

17 45    9 

24 45    9 

31 46    3 

June        7 47    7 

14 48    2 

21 47  10 

28 47  11 

July         5 47  11 

12 48  10 

19 50    0 

26 51    7 

August     2 53    3 

9 55    3 

16 57    0 

23 57    0 

30 56    6 

Sepfber   6 55  10 

13 54    1 

20 52    6 

27 53    2 

October    4 56    0 

11 57    9 

18 58    2 

25 59    5 

Nov'ber    1 60    1 

8 59    7 

15 58    6 

22 57  11 

29 58    2 

Dec^ber    6 59    0 

13 59    4 

20 57  11 

27 55    4 

1846. 

Feb'ary  21 55    0 

28 54    6 

March      7 54  10 

14 54    3 

21 55    1 

28 55    5 

May        2 56    5 

p  9 56    8 

16 57    0 

23 55    5 

30 53    4 

June        6 52  10 

13 ^  52    0 

20 51    5 

27 52    2 

July         4 52  10 

11 52    3 

18 50  10 

25 49  11 

August     1 47    5 

8 45    2 

15 45    1 

22 45  11 


32  5 
32  5 
31  11 


31 
31 
30 
30 
30 
39 
30 


30  3 
29  9 
29  7 
29  10 
29  0 
29  6 
29  2 
8 
7 
4 


29 
29 


29  9 

30  0 


31 
31 

30 


31 

31  3 

32  0 

33  0 

34  3 

35  1 
35  0 
34  1 
33  2 
32  10 
32  9 
32  7 
32  5 

29  11 
29  7 
29  3 
29    4 

29  10 

30  2 
29  8 
29  7 
29  4 

28  10 

29  4 


27    1 
27    3 


27  6 
27  7 
27  10 
27  3 
26  11 

26  9 

27  3 
27    5 


Oitts. 
«.  d. 
21    4 

20  9 

21  4 

20  11 

21  4 
21  6 
21    9 

21  11 

22  5 
22  2 
22    8 


22 
22 


22  8 
22  6 
4 
5 
5 
8 
2 


22 
22 
22 
22 


22  8 
22  4 
22  10 
22  3 
21 


30    2        22 


7 
2 
4 
4 
5 

24  11 
26    2 


23 
23 
23 


25 
26 
25 
25 
24 
24 
23 
23 


31  6 
21  5 
21  10 
21    9 


22 
22 
23 
23 
24 


23    8 
23    9 


27  8  23  4 
8 
4 

27    4       23    6 


23  8 

24  3 


33 
23 
23 
24 
23 


«.    d. 

29  6 

30  6 
32 
30 
29 
31 
29 
31 
30 
33 
31 
31 
32 
31 


33  11 

32  8 

31  7 

34  6 

33  10 

34  4 
33  4 
85  7 
33  5 
33  2 

32  8 

33  1 

33  8 

34  2 
34  5 


34 
33 
35 
38 
37 
35 
35 


5 
2 

7 
2 
1 
4 
0 

36    8 
34    5 


M.     d. 

35  ( 
35  i 
35    ] 


35  9 

36  1 


37 
37 
37 
37 

38 
38 
38 
39 


38  10 

39  8 

39  9 

40  3 


40 
41 
41 
41 
49 


42  2 
42  10 
42    5 

42  5 

43  1 


43 
44 
45 


45    3 


45 
44 
43 


41  9 

41  8 

40  8 

39  6 


32    8        38    6 


23    3 


32  10 

34  9 

33  4 

34  2 

33  6 

34  11 

34  2 

35  2 

33  10 

34  4 

34  0 

35  0 

32  5 

34  n 

33  5 

35  8 

33  5 

35  11 

34  6 

36  0 

32  4 

35  10 

32  10 

35  10 

32  4 

35  8 

33  4 

36  4 

32  7 

37  6 

33  3 

38  5 

33  11 

37  11 

36  5 

38  4 

29  9 

38  9 

28  2 

39  3 

29  8 

39  8 

30  7 

39  6 

30  10 

39  9 

Pets. 
«.  L 

35  7 

36  6 
36  1 
36  1 
36  10 

36   8 


37 
37 
36 
38 
37 

38  6 

39  3 

39  5 
38  11 

40  3 

38  10 

41  0 

39  0 
39  7 
38  11 
38  4 
36  9 


4S 
44 
43 

44  1 

43  16 

44  9 

45  7 
45  4 
45  10 
43  4 
43  6 
42  5 
39  10 


31  3 
35   S 

33  8 

34  9 
33  4 
33   3 

33  10 

34  7 
34  11 
34  6 
34  9 
34  10 
34  9 


33 

35 

35 

35 

36 

3611 

35  10 

35  3 

36  0 
36  9 
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W««kieBdBd.  Whiat  Barley.           Oati.           Bfe.  Beaiw.          Peaa. 

».     d.  9.    i.          «.     d.          9.    d.  ».     d.          »,     d, 

8ept*ber19 51    3  36    1        33    7        33    0  41    €        40    5 

S6 53    1  36  10        23    7        35    7  43    7        45    0 

October    8 540  36    9        343        355  434       454 

10 56  10  372        247        35    9  437467 

17 59  10  38    8        25    8        38    3  45    5        47    3 

34 60  10  40    8        36    6       39    0  45    9        48  10 

The  inflnence  of  the  English  supplies  upon  prices  is  here  apparent,  until  they 
were  exhausted ;  a  rise  until  the  quantities  in  bond  were  released ;  a  fiEill  until 
they  were  consumed,  and  a  subsequent  rise  until  the  new  crop  appeared,  are  mani- 
fest The  following  are  two  tables ;  Ist,  the  quantity  imported  from  January  to 
October,  1846,  weekly,  and  2d,  the  quantity  released  from  bond  weekly,  with  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  :— 

QUAimnss  OF  each  khid  of  oeain  mroRTED  nnx>  orbat  BiUTAur  weekly. 

Whaat  Floor.  Barley.  Oats.           Feae.          Beaae.  Cora.           Total. 

Jaii.5toAp.5,    463,224  39,809  65,685      36,375      50^66  81,583      725,948 

9,      33,579  637  348          373        1,033  3.983        37,783 

16,      35,408  678  3,366            64        5,876  3,693        49,099 

30,  53,143  3,313  5,057           944      10,775  6,751        78,894 
May            9,      44,691         8,771        1,437        4,763  3,301        63,774 

16,      53,330  993  3,957        1,656        5,907  4,596        70.448 

31,  50,734  1,303  6,337        3,208        4.968  5,190        70,643 
38,      55,154  3,916  7,733           196        3,518  1,690        73,398 

June           4,      39,038  5,433  16,737        3,156       4,140  1,940        70,437 

11,      41,701  3,173  13.360        4,005             78  3,671        64,994 

18,      40,677  730  5,733        3,019        2,008  7,796        58,938 

35,      37,764  1,740  7.138           815        3,383  8.118        56,961 

July            4,      93,567  1,865  13,717        1,371        7,737        6,430        

9,    133,575  5,067  37,783        5,677      10,183      13.236        

16,      68,275  6,821  26,732        1,354       3,584  8,383      112,169 

21,      50,177  2,700  21,703            56        4,918  9,454        89,010 

30,      93,696  3,613  18,587        8,550        3,338  10,093      189,874 

August        7,      49,070  3,633  11,655        3.396        1,713  4,334        73.804 

14.      65.453  7.557  38.919        1,314        7,411  8,908    ,    73,004 

81,      50,705  8,000  35,836        2,075        7.884  7,718      107,163 

28,      39,570  4,742  23,933        1,640        7,159  7,576        84,629 

September  4,      22,591  6,325  39,613        2,883        5,890  6,749        84,145 

11,      33,021  7,639  30,481        3,431        4,119  3,003        81,700 

18,      43,814  2345  18,903        1,646           724  4,792        77,7n 

25.      45,010  1,922  18,475        1,776        1,937  4,356        73.510 

October       3,      41,409  1,729  13,313          437        2,229  2.464        61,583 

11,      23,722  11,458  15,770        4.126        5,198  2,607        62,883 

18,      43,093  5.254  7,726        1,769        3,970  5,422        67,237 

28,      14,337  6,160  10,158        3,186        1,576  4,433        39,859 

onAimrres  of  each  xnfD  or  aRim  entered  for  oorsumftiok  wseklt. 

Wheat  k.  Flour.  Barley.  Oau.       Peas.       Beans.       Oorn.  Total.        Doty. 

Jan.5toAp.5,       32,306  3,263  6,453  16,917    81,958    50.684  131.783 

April           9,        2,703  30         146      5,217  8,086         639 

16,        8,936     85       363        369      5,807  9,335      1,491 

30,         3,964  81  686         77          71      6,070  10,854      1,775 

May            9,         3,131      651         S3          55      7.506  11,370      1,840 

16,         1,383  25  102       473         157      3,143  5,783         758 

21,         3.480  45  1,788       739         151      5,171  11.377         993 

28,         2,707  306  1,950         35         443      4,550  9,997      1,169 

June           4,         1,038  10  1,103         38           70      1,951  4,243         595 

11,         1,769  ...  699       898        248      2,952  6.509         608 

18,           ,785  10  1,079       718        820      5,001  7,814        801 

25,         3,205  ...  1,277       799          57      8.060  13,401      1,143 

July            4,         1,496  ...  28       600           ...      1,558       

9,  8,000,737  77.518  131,565  33,031    48,957  151,418  3,894,133  438,584 

YOL.  XV.— NO.  vi.  88 
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Wh.fcfloor 

Bartoy. 

Oats. 

PeM. 

Beua. 

Cora. 

Totel. 

Dntf. 

July 

16. 

62,439 

5,904 

37,417 

1.071 

2,895 

8,624 

118,554 

17,117 

81, 

48,013 

2.642 

2,289 

14 

81 

437 

90,515 

13.836 

30, 

86,617 

1,790 

21,672 

2,326 

1.568 

9,187 

123,163 

21,783 

August 

7, 

46,841 

2,614 

14,528 

1,731 

948 

4,142 

70.607 

12,1(9 

14, 

67,329 

6,718 

43,808 

1,414 

1.640 

8,356 

129,268 

20,653 

21» 

44,117 

14^98 

37,933 

1,199 

3,657 

5,391 

93.600 

13,773 

28, 

28.714 

3,260 

24,788 

1,019 

2,377 

8,573 

68,739 

9,386 

September  4, 

7,879 

871 

40,005 

1,433 

1,280 

6,966 

58.486 

4,765 

11, 

8,133 

2,294 

28,422 

2,309 

1,628 

4,422 

47,211 

18. 

31,599 

1,553 

174J61 

432 

1,898 

7,357 

60,652 

4^286 

25, 

12,838 

348 

18.475 

1,776 

1,937 

4,356 

48.195 

2,656 

October 

3. 

8,569 

150 

15,160 

1,508 

1,086 

1.206 

27,662 

2.100 

U' 

10,595 

33,182 

17.484 

7,983 

29,156 

2,604 

101.005 

9,060 

18, 

10,176 

6,016 

6,614 

3.292 

8,638 

6,093 

40.831 

3,295 

28, 

7.918 

13,346 

6,476 

5,498 

4,182 

4,432 

42,068 

3,469 

It  results  that  the  quantity  of  food  imported  into  England  irom  January  5th  to 
September  5th  this  year,  as  compared  with  last  year,  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Wheat, qrs. 

Indian  com, ».... 

Ail  other, 

Total, 

Flour, cwts. 

Irtdian  meal, 

Oat  meal.. 


IMPORT. 

1845.  1846. 

250.257  1,095,664 

47,367  412,861 

798,980  877,116 


CONSUMEDt 

1845.  1846. 

78,076  1,852,758 

35,081  425.227 

660,356  765,520 


1,096,604 
261,387 


2,345 


2,385,641 

2,177.972 

96,127 

1,523 


773,513 


3,043,505 
2,610,203 

93,985 

1,505  1,053 


Total, 263,732  2,275,622  267,785  2,905,240 

The  excess  of  import  in  money  amoimts  to  $16,468,000  for  grain,  and  $7,260,000 
for  floor ;  together,  $2*2,728,000  more  paid  for  foreign  food  by  England,  this  year, 
than  last,  in  the  period  from  January  5,  to  September  6.  It  also  appears  that  of 
grain  and  flour  she  has  consumed,  of  foreign  product,  a  quantity  equal  to  34,417,000 
bushels,  the  largest  portion  of  which  was  obtained  from  Europe.  If,  now,  her  home 
supply  is  no  greater  this  year  than  last,  she  must  require  at  least  as  large  a  quan- 
tity ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  ability  of  Europe  to  supply  any  portion  of  it  is 
greatly  curtailed  by  her  own  enhanced  consumption  and  diminished  production. 
This  being  the  case,  whatever  aid  England  derives  from  foreign  grain,  she  most 
look  to  the  United  States  for.  The  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  supply  a  quan- 
tfty  as  great  as  the  supposed  wants  of  England,  is  very  questionable.  The  accounts 
which  reached  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1845,  were  such  as  to  encourage 
prodactimi,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  steady  and  remfunerative  prices  from  the 
foreign  demand ;  and  the  eflect  of  that  stimulus  has  been  manifest,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  the  enhanced  receipts  of  leading  articles,  which,  on  the  Hudson,  at  tide- 
water, and  at  New  Orleans,  have  been,  including  the  second  week  in  October,  as 
follows : — 

ON   TH£  HUDStiN.  AT  NEW  ORLKANS.  TOTAL.  INCREASE. 

1845.   1846.   184§.   1846.  1845.   1846. 

Flour, bWs.  2,067,655  2,617.948]    572,312!    806,696  2,639,96713.424.6441    784,677 

Wheat.,...bnflh.  1.203,809  2,597,6561    207,951 1 1, 187,745}  1,41 1,760  f 

Corn, 30,939|l,481,990  1,627,13614,760,56111,658,074  ( 

Bai4ey, 985,0531,259,383 ! I    985,053: 

Reducing  the  flour  to  wheat,  we  have  an  aggregate  increase  of  wheat  equal  to 
6,297,026  bushels,  to  supply  all  demands  upon  the  United  States ;  and  this  is  nearly 
equal  to  half  the  import  of  wheat  into  England,  daring  the  last  ei^  montte.   The 


3,786,401 2,373,641 
6.242,551  4,5-4.177 
2,244.436 1,25:),383 
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deliveries  on  the  Hudson  are  from  the  opening  of  the  navigation  to  the  middle  of 
November,  and  those  at  New  Orleans  are  for  the  year  ending  at  the  same  time. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  whole  deliveries  of  flour,  wheat,  and  corn,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  and  of  the  exports  of  the  same  from  the  port  of  New  York,  in  each 
of  three  years  ;— 

1844.  184S.  1846. 

D«l*dosHo(l.    Export.    D«l*dooHnd.    Export    DerdonHnd.      Export 

Flour, 2,222,204    319,598    2,067,655    315.988    2,617,948       889,996 

Wheat, 1,262,549    359,916    1,203,809    134,748    2,597,646    1,054,972 

Corn, 17,861    210,706         30.938      97,114    1,481,990    1,077.614 

Borloy, 818,472    «...       985,653      1,259,383     

This  moderate  export,  which  amounts  to  about  6,500,000  bushels  of  grain,  dis- 
tributed over  eleven  months  in  the  year«  has  served  to  advance  internal  and  eJtter* 
nal  freights  to  a  very  great  degree.  The  stocks  are  accumulating  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  New  York,  while  the  rise  in  freights  and  the  fall  in  exchanges  checks 
shipments,  and  causes  prices  to  fall  in  all  the  United  States  markets.  It  does  not 
then  appear  that  there  is  much  ground  for  the  confident  tone  of  the  London  Times, 
of  October  28,  which  acknowledged  that  the  alarm  it  had  previously  entertained 
was  unfounded,  because  accounts  from  New  York  showed  that  large  stocks  were 
here  ready  for  shipment,  and  that  3,000,000  to  6,000,000  qrs.  might  be  expected 
from  this  quarter  before  January. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  export  trade  has  continued  to  aflect  favorably  the 
exchanges,  which  have  sunk  so  low  as  to  permit  the  import  of  specie,  and  the 
Great  Western  brought  $80,000 ;  and  the  prospect  is,  that  large  accessions  will 
be  made  to  the  stock  already  here  before  Spring.  This,  with  the  moderate  amount 
of  imports  that  have  taken  place,  have  conspired  to  make  money  abundant,  with 
every  prospect  of  its  becoming  more  so.  The  government  deposits  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  have  been  as  foltews,  progressively : — 

UKITBD  STATES  OOVBRHBIEKT    OEFOSXTS  IN  HEW   YORK  BANKS. 

February.                 May.  AngQst  Noveaaber. 

Bank  of  America '     $483,982      $14^6,158  $673,824  .      $434,831 

Bank  of  Commerce 391,012  901,797  898,126  434,295 

State  Bonk 707,350  935,174  618,831  519,019 

Mechanics*  Bank 399,740  651,563  420,500  152,143 

Merchants' Bank 473,019  792,275  484,513  340,256 

North  River  Bank 615,995  333,928  266,185  106,959 

American  Exchange  Bank..  .        289,152  671,410  562,901  245,760 

3,360,250         5,532,305         3,924,880         2^3,263 
All  other  banks 6,186,610         7,568,383         7,207,658         3,138,960 

Total  Deposits $9,546,863    $13,100,688    $11,132,538      $5,372,223 

The  diminution  of  public  funds  in  this  city  is  equal  to  $1,700,000,  which  has 
been  sent  South,  in  addition  to  the  current  revenues  at  this  port,  for  war  expenses. 
This  operation,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  unfavorably  the  position 
of  the  banks,  which,  in  this  State,  has  been  as  follows : — 

BANES   OF   NE\^"    YORK,    1846. 

Febraary.  May.  Au^rnst  November. 

Loans. $71,897,580  $72,591,431  $68,652,486  $71,950,191 

Specie 8,361,337  8,171,624  8,573,309  8,048,384 

CirculaUon 20,936,330  20,816,492  17,885,4^6  22,2G8.522 

Deposits 32,235,112  34,361,990  30,236,193  31,727,526 

These  deposits  include  the  government  deposits.    Some  of  the  banks  return 
he  amount  due  the  United  States  separately  from  the  cash  deposits,  while  others 
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inclode  them  under  that  head.  As  a  general  role,  the  government  banki  have 
diminished  their  specie  and  loans,  while  the  others  have  extended  theirs.  The 
country  circulation  is  enormously  large,  but  as  it  is  represented  hy  the  ^nhanced 
quantities  of  produce  sent  down  to  meet  the  drafts  for  which  it  was  paid  out,  it  is 
not  extended  too  much.  In  this  position  of  afl&irs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 
came  into  the  market  for  a  loan,  under  the  law  of  July  22,  1846,  which  allowed 
the  issue  of  a  6  per  cent  stock,  ten  years  to  run,  with  semi-annual  interest.  TbJa 
stock  would  readily  have  been  taken  at  a  premium,  if  any  certainty  could  be  at- 
tached to  the  future  wants  of  the  government.  But  the  position  of  the  war,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  approaching  its  termination,  suddenly  assumed  a  more  Tigoroat 
tone,  and  consequently  fears  of  the  depreciation  of  the  new  stock  through  large 
additional  loans  on  the  assembling  of  Congress,  caused  capitalists  to  be  cautious. 
Just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  proposals,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  Governor  of  Delaware,  was  made  public,  announcing  that  no  more  troops 
Would  be  required.  As  soon  as  the  stock  was  assigned,  requisition  was  made  for 
eight  new  regiments,  and  news  arrived  that  Santa  Anna  had  seized  a  conducta  of 
$2,000,000,  and  was  about  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously.  Nevertheless  the 
new  loan  v^as  all  taken  at  a  small  premium,  and  the  instalments  mostly  paid  in  is 
specie,  although  the  Independent  Treasury  law  does  not  require  specie  in  pajrment, 
until  January,  1847. 

This  is  the  season  in  which  the  revenues  ^f  the  government  are  less  than  at 
other  periods  of  the  year,  and  as  the  expenses  are  to  be  enhanced,  it  is  evident 
that  further  loans  will  be  required  on  the  meeting  of  Congress.  The  followiog 
are  the  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  last  year : 

URITBD  STATES    BXVElfTTB  ASD  SXPENSITUBB,  FOR  THE  TEAK  ENDDf^    SSFTSICBXR  30,  1646L 

Dec.  31, 1845.  March  31, 18M.  Jose  30^  18M.  8ei»t.  30, 1844 

Custom?, $4,137,300  $7,360,000  $6^0,000  $6,125,000 

Unds 830,000  437,225  720,000  640.000 

Miscellaneotu 31,500  11,645  13,850  17,000 

Borrowed 1,953^50 

Total $4^98,700         $7^08,870  $7,033,850  $8,735^ 

Expenditure, 

Civil,&x: $1,984,000         $1,401,632  $1,606,734  $1,644^71 

Army 1,654,394            1,955,787  5.757,314  10,406,924 

Navy 1,541,051            1,056,755  1,520,593  1,969,981 

Debt 524,524                69,733  496,097  67.485 

Total $5,703,969         $4,483,907         $9,380,738       $14,088,661 

The  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  after  December  1st,  will,  by  admitting  the  re- 
turns of  the  large  sales  of  exports  abroad  at  low  dutie-s,  swell  the  receipts  oi  the 
government  for  the  month  of  December  beyond  those  usual  in  that  month ;  more 
particularly  that  considerable  quantities  of  goods  are  in  warehouse  waiting  the 
low  duties  to  be  released.  It  is,  however,  still  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  pro- 
spective revenues  will  be  too  low  for  the  wants  of  the  government ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  Congress  may  find  it  necessary,  as  a  war  tax,  to  impose 
duties  upon  tea  and  cofiee,  and  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  these  articles  should 
be  exempted  any  more  than  others.  The  extensive  sales  of  produce  at  advanced 
prices,  enhancing  the  profits  of  agriculturists,  with  the  prospective  abundance  of 
money}  hold  out  promise  of  an  extensive  and  remunerating  business  for  the  com* 
log  year,  notwithstanding  the  war. 
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RtlSOURCES  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  JERSEY  CITY. 

Jersbt  Citt  is  located  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  the  city  of  New  York,  and  58 
miles  N.  El  from  Trenton.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1830.  This  place  is  indebted 
for  its  present  growth  and  improvement  to  the  several  lines  of  internal  communicatioiu 
which  terminate  here.  These  are — the  New  Jersey  Raih-oad,  extending  to  Philadelphia ; 
the  Paterson  and  Hudson  Railroadi  connecting  with  it,  and  the  Morris  CwmL  Although 
a  suburb  of  New  York,  and  connected  with  it  by  means  of  an  excellent  ferry,  the  com- 
merce of  Jersey  City,  owing  to  the  want  of  convenient  quays,  &&,  has  always  been 
inconsiderable.  Since  the  completion,  however,  of  the  above-mentioned  internal  im- 
provements, a  lively  impulse  has  been  given  to  its  business  operations  and  general  aspect. 
New  avenues  liave  been  laid  out,  and  a  decided  improvement  vb  visible  in  the  architec- 
tural decoration  of  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private.  Attention  has  also  been 
directed  towards  manufactures,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  is,  at  present,  invested. 
Among  Ae  most  considerable  establishraenta,  are — a  flint-glass  factory;  an  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  vials,  &c ;  an  extensive  pottery ;  a  sperm  oil  and  sperma- 
ceti candle  manufactory ;  a  starch  factory  ;  2  or^  foundries ;  a  hair-cloth  factory,  and  an 
extensive  rope-walk.  Here  are  also  a  bank,  4  to  5  churches,  a  respectable  female  semi- 
nary, and  about  25  stores.  Harsimus  and  Pavonia,  suburbs  of  Jersey  City,  average  about 
75  to  80  dwellings  in  the  aggregate,  together  with  several  manufactories.  In  1840,  the 
population  was  3,073. 

Americak  Pottbry  MANUFAcrcBmo  CoMPAKY. — This  establishment  was  erected  prior 
to  1830,  by  the  Messrs.  Henderson,  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain ;  but,  as  the  enter- 
prise did  not  meet  with  the  success  anticipated,  a  charter  was  procured  irom  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey  in  1833,  and  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware ;  white,  dipped,  and  fine  brown  stone- ware,  and  yellow  fire-proof  ware,  of  sundry 
kinds.  By  the  establishment  of  system  in  the  management  of  their  concerns,  a  judicious 
selection  of  materials,  a  uniform  liberality  in  all  their  transactions,  and  the  employment 
of  competent  workmen  in  every  department  of  the  business,  the  company  have  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  which  enables  them  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
manufacture ;  and,  in  some  cases,  to  furnish  a  superior  article,  at  a  less  price.  They 
consume  from  $14,000  to  9 15,000  worth  of  material  per  year,  consisting  chiefly  of  day, 
flint,  feldspar,  white  lead,  litharge,  and  coal,  and  manufacture  to  the  value  of  $40,000. 
Capital,  $75,000;  number  of  hands,  €7  ;  average  wages,  $19,000;  hours  of  labor,  10. 
Agent  in  New  York,  Mr.  George  Tingle. 

New  Jersey  Ropb-Wale,  was  erected  in  1833,  by  Mr.  George  Pitman,  f#r  the  spin- 
ning of  bell-rope,  dtc  It  ia  now  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Maxwell,  of  New  York,  who 
employs  from  10  to  15  men  and  boys,  each  of  whom  can  turn  out  715  fathoms  in  length 
per  day.  The  establishment  consumes  about  53  tons  of  American  hemp  per  annum, 
valued  at  $100  per  ton. 

Phcehix  Work& — This  establishment  was  erected  in  1835,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  it  to  Messrs.  John  Savery  &,  Sons,  in  1838.  It  was  destroyed  by 
&e  in  July,  1845,  and  rebuilt  of  brick,  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  a  few  months 
after.  It  employs  about  30  hands,  whose  average  wages  amount  to  $13,000  per  annum. 
The  amount  of  material  consumed  varies  from  $13,000  to  $15,000,  and  enables  them 
to  turn  out  $30,000  worth  of  iron  hollow.ware  castings  per  year.  Hours  of  labor,  10. 
These  works  are  located  near  the  railway,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  ferry. 
CapiUl,  $35,000. 
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Jebsst  City  Iho^  Fouwdry,  is  situated  near  the  railroad  depots,  and  was  erected  in 
1836,  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Kanouse,  the  present  owner.  It  employs  about  50  hands,  whose 
average  j/tBgeB  amount  to  $10,400  per  ajinum.  Capital,  $50,00a  Articles  manuftc- 
tured — steam-engines,  boilers,  machinery,  and  iron  and  brass  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   Hours  of  labor,  10. 

Harsimus  Hair-Cloth  and  Curled  Hair  Factory.— This  factory  is  located  about  hilf 
a  mile  from  the  ferry.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  who  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1845,  and  has  a  capital  invested  of  about  $8,000.  The  establishment  has  90 
looms,  and  is  capable  of  employing  from  35  to  40  hands,  who  turn  out  20,800  yards  of 
hair-cloth,  and  30,000  lbs.  of  curled  hair  per  year.  Hours  of  labor,  11.  Agent  in  New 
York,  William  S.  Turner. 

Spbrm  Oil  and  Spermaceti  Candle  Maiitjfactory,  is  owned  by  Messre.  D.  &.  A.  Engs- 
land,  of  55  Broad-street,  New  York.  It  was  erected  in  1830,  and  employs  a  capital  of 
$150,000.  Employment  is  given  to  40  hands,  whose  average  wages  amount  to  $320 
each  per  annum.  Thoy  manufacture  about  10,000  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  and  10,000  boxes 
of  spermaceti  candles  per  year.    Hours  of  labor,  10. 

Atlantic  Glass  Company.— This  firm,  consistmg  of  Messrs.  Dummer  &  Lymao, 
commenced  operations  in  September,  1846,  and  are  npt  yet  sufficiently  organized  to  es- 
timate the  probable  results  of  their  enterprise.  They  manufacture  bottles,  tumblers,  vialfl, 
&C.,  and  give  employment  to  25  hands,  whose  average  wages  are  $1  525  each  per  day. 
Hours  of  labor,  10. 

Starch  Factory. — This  establishment  is  situated  in  Harsimus,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  Jersey  City,  and  owned  by  Messrs.  W.  Colgate  &,  Co.,  and  John  Gilbert.  The 
first  building,  110  by  80  feet,  was  erected  in  1827 ;  prior  to  which,  the  business  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Four  additional  structures  were  subsequently  put  up, 
of  the  following  dimensions,  viz :  110x84 :  40x30 :  90x50 :  84x24,  making  a  total  area 
of  116,312  square  feet.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  is  $60,000,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  40  hands,  whose  average  wages  are  $11,000  per  annum.  This  establish- 
ment consumes  $45,000  worth  of  raw  material,  which  yields  1,250,000  lbs.  of  stardi, 
valued  at  $75,000. 

Messrs.  Colgate  &  Co.  have  also  an  extensive  soap  factory  at  Nos.  4  and  6  Dutch- 
street,  established  in  1806.  This  branch  of  business  employs  $25,000  capital,  and  13 
hands,  whose  wages  amount  to  $5,000  per  year.  It  is  estimated  to  turn  out  1,500,060 
lbs,  of  soap  annually,  valued  at  $63,000. 

SUMMARY  OF  MANUFACTURBS  OF  JERSEY  CIJY. 
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SStonsbemp.    

60,000  45,000         75,000  dottan. 


MANUFACTURES  IN  TENNESSEE. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  by  a  correspondent  who  has  sent  us  the  Nashville  Whig, 
containing  a  brief  notice  of  the  cotton  and  wool  factory  of  Messrs.  Allison,  Morgan  » 
Co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lebanon,  Tenn.  This  establishment,  it  appears,  consists  o(  a  cotton 
and  woollen  mill,  a  com  and  wheat  mill,  together  with  a  cotton  gin,  and  other  preparatory 
machinery,  all  of  which  are  driven  by  steam  ;  the  fuel  used  being  entirely  cedar,  tweh« 
or  fifteen  hundred  cords  of  which  are  consumed  annually. 
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The  amaunt^of  capital  invested  in  buildings,  machinery,  slaves,  &^,  and  employed  iii 
the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  is  upwards  of  $80,000.  It  consumes  anaually  seven 
hundred  bales  of  cotton,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pounds  of  wool — oU  of  which 
Is  produced  in  Wilson  and  the  adjoining  counties — and  gives  employment  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hands,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  whites,  and  the  residue 
blacks.  The  total  number  of  spindles  now  in  use  is  two  thousand,  with  twenty-one 
large  carding  machines,  and  thirty  iron  power  looms,  which,  when  in  full  operation,  can 
turn  out  one  thousand  yards  of  cloth  per  day,  leaving  to  be  disposed  of  in  cotton  yarns, 
nine  thousand  dozen  per  week.  These  cloths  and  yarns  6nd  a  ready  sale  in  the  Naah- 
ville  and  St.  Louis  markets.  They  consist  of  heavy  white  and  colored  jeans  and  linsejw. 
Saxony  twede  jeans  (made  of  Saxony  wool  grown  in  that  State,  and  intended  for  gen- 
tlemen's wear,)  twilled  cotton  bagging,  tent  cloth,  heavy  tal^uMn  cloths,  bed  and  negro 
blankets,  &,c.,  dec. 

Many  of  the  white  operatives  are  teachers  and  scholars  in  Sunday  schools,  and  no  one 
who  indulges  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  whose  morals  are  not  entirely  unexcep- 
tionable, can  procure  or  retain  a  situation  in  the  establishment 

Allen  A.  Hall,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Nashville  Journal,  has  seen  and  examined  many  oi 
the  articles  manufactured  at  the  establishment,  and  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  tlicir  ex- 
cellent quality. 

We  rejoice  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  various  industrial  movements  in  every  section 
of  our  country,  and  shall  regard  as  a  favor  any  statistics  and  other  precise  information 
pertaining  to  the  growth  of  manufactures,  etc.,  which  the  proprietors  or  other  well-informed 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  may  find  it  convenient  to  furnish  for  publication 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  read,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  "  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  recently  held  at 
Southampton,  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land. In  remarking  upon  the  increased  demand  for  iron  occasioned  by  the  new  railways, 
Mr.  Porter  said : — 

**  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  manufacturers  have  to  contend,  is  of* 
fared  by  the  workmen,  who,  naturally  enough,  perhaps,  strive  to  obtain  for  themselves  the 
greatest  possible  share  of  the  increased  value  of  that  which  they  produce.  To  be  of  much 
nse  in  any  branch  of  this  manufacture,  a  man  must  have  undergone  a  season  of  instmo- 
tion ;  and  as  the  number  of  skilled  workmen  is  limited,  these,  whenever  any  great  or  un- 
wonted demand  arises,  hardly  know  how  to  set  limits  to  their  demand  But,  succeeding 
in  this,  they  prefer  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  earnings  with  the  higher  rates  of  wageS) 
to  the  securing  of  greater  gains  by  the  exertion  of  even  greater  amount  of  toil ;  so  that 
a  greater  urgency  in  the  demand  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  accompanied  by  a  lessened 
production.  The  produce  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1845,  is  less  than  the  produce  in 
1840,  that  of  Scotland,  however,  having  greatly  increased.  How  the  enormous  demand 
existing,  and  to  arise  from  carrying  out  the  railway  schemes  already  sanctioned,  is  to  be 
met,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  laying  down  of  these  lines,  and  providing  Ihem 
with  the  needful  stock  of  carriages,  &c,  would  absorb  all  the  iron  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  will  be  made  in  Great  Britain  during  the  next  three  years ;  and  it  affords  no  sat- 
isfactory solntion  of  this  difficulty  to  say  that  the  quantity  required  will  be  called  ^r  pro- 
gressively, and  that  the  demand  will  be  spread  over  the  same  three  years.  To  render 
3iis  service  effective,  we  should  be  assured  that  no  further  projects  will  be  sanctioned 
during  the  time  speitt  in  their  construction — an  assurance  for  which  we  can  hardly  look ; 
«nd  even  then,  we  should  be  left  without  a  ton  of  iron  applicable  to  the  thousand  other 
purposes  for  which  this  metal  is  indispensable,  for  iron  roofs,  iron  houses,  fire-proof  build- 
ings, sailing  ships  and  steam  vessels.  But  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  necessary 
amount  of  skilled  labor  will  be  lessened,  and  when  the  present  exoggera^  demand  shaU 
have  ceased,  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  quantity  needed  for  keeping  the  lines  in  repair, 
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(to  tniraal  demand  of  about  one-twelAh  of  the  quantity  needed  for  makin^^  a  nStwvf, 
engines,  and  carriages,)  we  abali  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  means  for  making  iron 
much  beyond  what  have  at  any  previous  time  eiistewd,  and  very  greatly  beyond  any  proba- 
ble demand  to  arise  from  other  and  existing  cbanneb  of  employment  at  home,  or  from 
foreign  countries.  The  price  will  consequently  fail,  and  we  shall  then  find  that  Uiis  metal 
will  again  be  employed  in  uses  from  which  it  may  have  been  excluded  by  the  previous 
high  price.  From  improvements  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the  maricet  may  even 
fall  to  a  lower  point  than  has  hitherto  been  wimessed,  and  new  uses  may,  in  conseqiienee, 
be  discovered  where  to  apply  this  metal  All  this,  however,  must  be  a  work  of  time ; 
and  it  seems  but  too  probable  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  our  iron-masters  will  haye  to  un- 
dergo a  somewhat  lengthened  season  of  adversity,  for  the  enduring  of  which  they  are,  in 
a  measure,  prepared  by  former  experience." 


► 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  DIAMOND  MINES  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BAHIA 

THE  DIAMOND  MIMES  OF  SINCURA. 

The  Journal  de$  DehaU  furnishes  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  recently  dis- 
covered diamond  mine  of  Sincura,  in  the  province  of  Bahia.  As  the  interest  of  the  mat- 
ter deepens -with  the  details,  and  die  certainty  that  they  are  authentic;  and  in  view  of 
the  commercial,  historical,  and  picturesque,  we  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  pot 
our  readers  in  possession  of  the  full  particulars  as  we  find  them  in  Ae  French  journal 

"  For  some  months  past,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Journal  de9  DebaU^  **  tfas 
communicatfons  and  commercial  relations  with  the  province  of  Bahia  have  assumed  ex- 
traordinary activity.  A  great  number  of  inhabitants,  speculators,  adventurers,  and  even 
proprietors  of  sugar-houses,  have  emigrated  with  their  slaves  into  that  province — the  site 
of  a  diamond-mine,  the  produce  of  which  is  incredible.  It  was  discovered,  in  October 
of  lost  year,  by  a  slave,  who,  in  the  space  of  twenty  days,  had  picked  up  700  carals  of 
diamonds,  and  taken  them  for  sale  to  a  considerable  distance.  Arrested  and  imprisoned, 
he  still  obstinately  refused  to  disclose  their  source  ;  whereupon  his  escape  ¥ras  connived 
at,  and  some  intelligent  Indians  were  put  upon  his  trail  They  followed  him  for  sev^ 
days,  and  surprised  him  at  last,  rooting  for  diamonds,  not  far  from  Cazoiera  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahia.  Researches  were  then  made  over  a  large  space,  parallel  wkh  a^  chain 
of  mountains  called  Sincura — which  have  since  given  their  name  to  the  Diines— and 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Paraguaseu,  which  fells  into  the  gulf  of  Bahia. 

"  The  first  individuals  who  established  themselves  at  the  mine  of  Sincura  were  mostly 
convicts  and  murderers ;  and  their  presence  was  marked  by  burnings  and  assassination. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  sustenance  in  the  country,  and  the  danger  incurred  by  tfaoee 
who  came  thither  to  exchange  diamonds  against  the  paper  money  of  Brazil,  prevented 
the  respectable  merchants  from  en^ging  in  this  commerce.  But  as  the  population, 
nevertheless,  gradually  increased,  police  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  new  colonists; 
and  the  working  of  the  mine  began  then  on  an  extended  scale.  The  population,  whieb, 
in  the  previous  August,  rrambered  only  eight  thousand  souls,  distributed  amongst  three 
townships,  was,  at  the  close  of  July  last,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand,  and  is  continually 
increasing.  The  villages  now  inhabited  and  worked  are  seven  in  number — Paraguavo, 
Combucas,  Chique-Chique,  Causu-Boa,  Andrahy,  Nage,  and  Lancoea  The  latter  of 
these,  twenty  leagues  distant  from  Paraguassu,  contains  alone  3,000  houses  and  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  central  point  of  the  diamond  commerce  is  Paraguassu ;  which,  though 
populous,  has  yet  only  twelve  small  houses  of  masonry.  Nearly  all  the  miners  come 
hither  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  sell  the  stones  which  they  have  collected  during  the 
week— taking  back,  in  exchsnge,  various  articles  of  consumption,  arms,  and  ready-made 
cloUiing,  Vhich  come  from  Bahia  at  great  cost  The  diamonds  found  at  Paraguassu  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a  dun  color,  and  very  inegular  conformation.  Those  of  Lancoes  ere 
white,  or  light  green,  and  nearly  transparent  as  they  come  firom  the  mine.  They  are  oc- 
tagonal, and  the  most  prized  of  any.  It  is  often  necessary  to  penetrate  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  yards,  ere  coming  at  the  diamond  stratum.  Diamonds  are  gathered,  too,  in 
the  stony  ravines  at  the  bottom  of  the  Paraguassu  itself,  and  of  its  tributary  streams. 

*<  The  price  of  the  diamonds  of  this  mine  varies  at  Bahia  from  250  to  500  milreii 
(670  to  1,340  francs)  the  octave,  according  to  their  size  or  water.  The  octave  is  171 
carats ;  but  the  carat  of  Brazil  is  7}  per  cent  below  the  French  carats  which  makes  the 
Brazilian  carat  from  67  to  134  francs.  The  actual  course  of  exchange  at  Bahia  is  365 
teis  for  a  franc 
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**  The  two  Eng:li8h  packets  of  May  and  Jane  last  took  home  abont  5^  mlitionB  worth 

5X22(^,000)  of  diamonds  from  this  mine ;  and  since  then,  during  the  months  oS  June  and 
Tuly,  it  has  produced  nearly  1,450  carats  per  day.  It  is  estimated  to  have  yielded,  in  the 
ten  months  daring  which  it  has  been  worked,  nearly  400,000  Portugoese  carats,  (about 
j6732,000  in  value,)  three.fifths  of  which  has  taken  the  road  of  England,  another  fifth 
has  gone  to  France  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  remaining  fifUi  waits  for  purchasers  at  Rio 
Janeiro  and  Bahia. 

**  All  the  lapidaries  in  Europe  could  not  cut  even  one-half  the  stones  prodnoed  by  the 
mine  (^  Sincura;  a  reduction  in  value  is  therefore  looked  for,  and  the  traffic  gives  rise 
to  very  haaardous  specdlations. 

<*  Brazil,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  furnish  the  diamonds  of  commerce,  produced  annually, 
before  the  discovery  of  this  mine,  no  more  than  six  or  seven  kilogrammes — which  cost 
more  than  a  million  of  francs  in  the  working.  Hitherto  the  diamonds  found  at  Sincura 
are  all  of  small  sixe.  It  is  known  that  there  are  but  few  in  the  worid  which  weigh  more 
than  20  grammes.  The  largest  is  that  of  Agra— weighing  133  ;  that  (d  the  Rajah  of 
Matan,  at  Borneo,  weighs  78 — that  of  the  Mogul  Emperor,  63 — and  that  •f  France, 
called  the  Regent^  28  grammes,  89  centi-gramraes ;  but  this  latter  is  of  fine  form,  and  in 
all  respects  quite  perfect  It  weighed  before  cutting,  87  grammes,  and  Xxxk.  the  work  of 
two  years. 

•*  The  mine  of  Sincura  presents  the  aspect  of  an  independent  colony  in  the  heart  of 
the  mother  country.  Hitherto,  the  government  has  taken  no  steps  for  assuming  the  di- 
rection of  this  trade,  which  promises  to  be  so  abundant  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  province 
of  Bahia ;  and  they  will  probaMy  have,  now,  to  sanction  the  regulations  which  the  in- 
habitants have  laid  down  for  their  own  security  in  the  working  of  this  vast  mine — that 
spreads  already  over  a  superficies  of  more  than  thiity  leagues.'' 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ALKALI  MANUFACTURE. 

Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Alkali  Worics,  South  Shields,  says  the  iiondon  Morning  Journal,  has 
obtained  a  patent  for  condensing  the  muriatic  add  evolved  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  for  condensing  the  acid  fumes  or  vapors  which  arise  in  the  manufacture  of 
aufphuric  acid.  For  the  first  method,  the  patentee  employs  several  pipes  or  tubes  pbced 
vertically — say  four — about  twenty  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  diameter.  These  cyUnden 
are  filled  with  coke  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  water  is  allowed  to  flow  in 
small  streams  through  the  coke.  They  are  so  arranged  that  the  acid  vapon  will  ascend 
through  one  and  descend  through  the  next,  alternately-;  and  with  these  is  combined  a  pe- 
culiar means  of  obtaining  a  draft  through  the  condensers.  This  is  done  by  making  the 
flue  from  the  last  terminate  in  a  cone«  and  applying  a  jet  of  steam  just  below  the  orifice. 
To  prevent  any  escape  of  a  ddeterious  vapor  into  the  atmosphere,  a  cloee  dstera  is  placed 
around  the  condensers,  having  one  or  more  partitions  descending  from  the  top,  and  dip- 
ping a  few  inches  in  water.  The  second  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  employing 
similar  condensers  for  collecting  the  Aimes  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
case  water  is  not  allowed  to  descend  through  the  coke,  but  a  jet  of  steam  is  admitted  in- 
to the  first  condenser,  as  also  into  the  sulphur  chamber.  The  patentee  states  that  he  ob- 
tains a  much  greater  produce  of  acid  from  the  condensers  than  fronf  the  sulphuric  acid 
chamber  in  the  same  time ;  and  can  thus  add  more  burners  to  the  chamber,  and  he  has 
obtained  acid  by  using  the  condensers  only. 


WORSTED  MOSAIC  MANUFACTURE. 

The  pleasing  effect  of  mosaic,  and  the  delicate  perception  of  the  nuttncet  of  colors  re- 
quired in  the  artists  who  fabricate  it,  are  well  known.  The  various  colors  and  shades 
employed  in  a  mosaic  landscape  or  portrait,  are  many  thousands  in  number,  and  the  artist 
must  be  able  to  discriminate  among  them,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  due  place  in  the  com- 
position. The  minute  pieces  of  glass  or  stone  used  for  this  purpose,  have  a  consistency 
and  firmness  that  render  their  successful  manifestation  easily  conceivable.  We  felt  more 
difficulty  in  conceiving  the  means  by  which  a  new  description  of  ornamental  manufac- 
ture, which  lately  fell  under  our  notice,  and  which  we  cannot  more  fitly  designate  than 
by  the  name  of  worsted  mosaic,  was  produced.  To  fix  and  compress  such  a  3rielding  and 
elastic  material,  so  as  to  keep  the  threads  dyed  with  finely  differenced  shades  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  pattern,  seemed  impossible.  Yet  there  it  was  before  us,  rich  scroll 
work,  and  glowing  wreaths  of  flowers,  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  worsted  threads  on 
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the  same  pcbciple  of  mosaic.  The  process  is  this :  the  colored  design  being  ^plaoed  be- 
fore the  workman,  and  a  great  number  of  worsted  threads  of  vanous  dyes,  cut  to  equal 
lengths,  assorted  beside  ^m,  the  threads  are  arranged  honzontaily  in  a  frame,  so  that 
their  ends,  when  shorn,  shall  reproduce  the  pattern.  When  a  narrow  stripe  as  broad  as  tha 
pattern  has  been  completed,  mechanical  pressure  is  applied  till  the  **  jnle"  beoomce  is 
dense  as  the  finest  Turkey  carpet.  Caoutchouc  cloth,  with  the  caoutchouc  reduced  to  a 
semi-liquid  state,  is  applied  to  one  end  of  the  pile  as  soon  as  it  has  been  brought  lo  the 
requisite  density.  Another  layer  of  the  woisted  mosaic  is  then  super-imposed  and  fixed 
by  the  same  process.  When  the  pattern  is  completed,  a  uniform  surface  is  given  to  it  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  shearing.  The  texture  is  delicately  soft,  and  the  colors  at  onoe 
gorgeous  and  lasting.  With  the  aid  of  ingenious  pupils  from  the  school  of  design,  accus- 
tomed to  form  new  combinations  of  color  from  the  study  of  natural  objects,  we  beiicTt 
that  this  new  manufacture  might  be  made  to  surpass  the  richest  Turkey  carpets.  We 
bave  seen  specimens  which,  al^r  seven  years'  **  wear  and  tear,"  retained  their  origioal 
color  and  elastic  softness.  The  process  has  been  patented  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Loch^wmoch,  Scotland. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  CONNECTICUT  IN  1845. 

Cotton. — The  number  of  cotton  mills  in  the  State  is  137;  value  of  cotton  goods  of  aD 
kinds  manufactured,  $3,023,326 ;  capital  invested,  $3,312,450 ;  hands  employed,  5,362. 

Woollen. — Number  of  wooUen  mills,  123  ;  value  of  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds  manu- 
facfjred,  $3,280,575 ;  capital  invested,  $1,786,640 ;  hands  employed,  2,149. 

Paper. — Number  of  paper  mills,  37 ;  value  of  paper  manufactured,  $1,186,302 ;  cafiS- 
tal  invested,  $684,700 ;  hands  employed,  659. 

Sswrwo  Silk. — ^Value  of  sewing  silk  manufactured,  $173,382;  capital  invested, 
$121,001;  hands  employed,  272. 

Leather. — Number  of  tanneries,  187;  number  of  hides  tanned,  &c.,  535,036;  valae 
of  leather  manufactured,  $735,827 ;  capital  employed,  $532,070 ;  hands  employed,  518* 

Carfet. — Number  of  carpet  factories,  6;  value  of  carpets  manufactured,  $597,028; 
capital  invested,  $584,000  ;  hands  employed,  946. 

Clock  factories. — Number  of  clock  factories,  32;  value  of  clocks  manufactured, 
CBristol  not  included,)  $771,115 ;  capital  invested,  $369,000  ;  hands  employed,  656. 

Coach  and  Wagon. — Number  of  coach  and  wagon  factories,  323 ;  value  of  roann- 
facture,  $1,222,091 ;  capital  invested,  $670,981 ;  hands  employed,  1,506. 

Boots  AND  Shoes. — Value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $1,741,920;  value  d 
hats,  caps,  and  mulls  manufactured,  $931,806 ;  value  of  saddles,  harnesses,  and  trunks, 
$547,990;  value  of  tin  ware,  $487,810:  value  of  pins,  $170,000. 

Macuinert. — Val.of  machinery  manufactured,  $363,860 ;  capital  employed,  $196,330; 
hands  employed,  436. 


BRITISH  EXPORT  OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  total  quantities  and  declared  value  of  cotton  mamh 
factures,  entered  by  the  yard,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1814 
to  1845,  both  inclusive ; — 


Years.  Yardt. 

1814 192.340,825 

1815 252,884,029 

1816 1894^63,731 

1817 236.987,669 

1818 255,331,695 

1819 202,514.682 

1820 250,956,541 

1821 266,495,901 

1822 304,479,691 

1828 301,816,254 

1824 344,651,183 


1825.. 
1826.. 
1827., 
1828.. 
1829.. 


336,466,098 
267,000,534 
365,492,804 
363,328.431 
402,517,197 


Decrd  value. 

JB16,480,750 
18.158,172 
12,309,079 
13,475,534 
15,708,183 
11,714,507 
13,209.000 
13,192,904 
13,853,954 
12,980.644 
14.448,255 
14.233,010 
9,866,623 
12,948.035 
12,483,249 
12,516,247 


Yard*.  DeclM  Tilue. 

444.578,498  ;ei4,l  19,970 

421,385,303  12,163,513 

461,045,503  11,500,630 

496,352.096  12,451,060 

555,705,809  14,127,352 

557.515,701  15,181,143 

637,067,627  17,183.168 

531,373,603  12,727,9^ 

690,077,622  15,554,733 

731,450,123  16,378,445 

790,631,997  16,3024J20 

751,125,624  14.985,810 

734.998,809  12,887,220 

918,640,295  15,168.464 

1844 1,046,670,823  17,612,146 

1845 1,091,686,069  18.029,806 


Years. 

1830... 

1831... 

1832... 

1833... 

1834... 

1835... 

1836... 

1837... 

1838... 

1839... 

1840... 

1841... 

1842... 

1843... 
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COMMERCIAL    STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 
Tobacco  is,  of  all  articles,  one  that  will  bear  a  lieavy  tax,  without  materially  injuring 
the  trade,  because  it  is  not  a  necessary,  and  is  a  luxury,  used  in  quantities  so  small,  that 
how  great  soever  may  be  the  tax,  it  enters  but  slighdy  intu  the  expense  of  the  individual. 
The  government  of  Great  Britain  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself  oi  the  capacity  of  tobacco 
to  yield  a  revenue.  In  1821  the  duty  was  4*.  sterling,  or  96  cents  per  lb.;  the  first  cost 
of  which,  in  the  United  States,  was  about  4  cents.  The  duty  was,  therefore,  near  twenty- 
four  hundred  per  cent  Such  a  premium  on  smuggling  would  not  fail  to  excite  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  adventurer,  and  the  duty  was  of  necessity  reduced  to  3*.  sterling,  or  72  cents 
the  H).;  at  this  rate  it  has  continued  ever  since.  The  enormous  charge  has,  of  course, 
led  to  numberless  frauds  in  the  adulteration  of  the  article  as  manufactured  in  England,  as 
well  as  the  introduction  of  it  into  the  country.  Parliamentary  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  tobacco  sold  for  use  in  England  is  adulterated  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  with  sugar 
of  milk,  brown  paper  soaked  in  sarsaparilla,  rhubarb  leaves,  5uj.  The  number  of  frauds 
detected  in,  and  arrests  for  smuggling  tobacco,  are  greater  than  in  all  other  articles.  Al- 
most the  whole  expense  of'the  English  coast-guard,  amounting  to  $2,500,000  per  an- 
num, is  now  incurred  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  in  tobacco.  Notwithstanding 
this  stat6  of  affairs  in  England,  and  the  oppressive  regie$  that  exist  on  the  continent,  the 
tobacco  trade  of  the  United  States  has  progressed  as  follows: — 

EXPORT  OF  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNFTED  STATES,   PROM   1821   TO   1845,   IKCLUSIVS. 

Total  value  of  Value  of  tnoflT  Value 

Tean.  tobacco  exported,  mnuufactared.  Hhda.  Value.  per  bhd. 

1821, $5,798,045  $149,0a3  66,858  $5,648,963  $84  49 

1822, 6.380.030  157,192  83,169  6,222,838  74  88 

1823, 6,437,627  154,955  99,609  6,282,272  63  46 

1824, 6,059,355  203,789  77,883  4,855,566  62  34 

1825, 6,287,976  172,353  75,984  6,115,623  80  48 

1826. 5,557,342  210,134  64,098  6,3474^08  83  42 

1827, 6,816,147  239,024  100,025  6,577,123  65  75 

Average,  7  yrs.,    $6,084,073         $183,788  81,003         $5,864,227         $73  53 

1828,.. $5,480,707  $210,747  96,278  $5,296,960  $54  73 

1829 5,185,370  202,306  77,131  4,982,974  64  60 

1830, 5,833,112  246,747  83,810  5,586,365  66  65 

1831, 5,184,863  292,475  86,718  4.892,388  56  40 

1832, 6,295,540  295,771  106,806  5,999,769  56  18 

1833, ;  6,043,941  288,973  83,153  5.755,968  69  29 

1834, 6,923,713  328,409  87,979  6,595,305  74  96 

Average,  7  yrs.,     $5,849,749         $265,061  85,982         $5,553,247         $73  53 

1835, $8,608,188  $357,611  94,353  $8,250,577  $87  01 

1836 10,494,104  435,464  109,442  10,058,640  9154 

1837 6,223,483  427,836  100,232  5,795,647  57  82 

1838, 7,969,449  577,420  100,593  7,392,029  73  48 

1839, 10,449,155  616,212  78,995  9,832,943  124  47 

1840, 10,697,628  813,671  119,484  9,883,967  81  05 

1841, 13,450,580  873,877  147,828  12,576,703  85  09 

Average,  7  yre.,    $9,698,641         $586,916  107,275         $9,112,928         $85  92 

Total,  21  yrs..  $151,177,346     $7,254,120       1,876,828     $143,923,217         $76  23 
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Tot-Talneof 
Yeaw.  tob&c.  ezp'd. 

1843, »10,066.a45 

1843, 4,92938 

1844, 8.933.855 

1845, 8,008,317 


Val.offlnQff 

manufkc'd. 

9525,490 

278,319 

536,600 

538,498 


Hhds.  Value. 

158,710  99,540,755 

94,454  4,650,979 

163,942  8,397,255 

147,168  7,469,819 

The  following  table,  showing  the  destination  of  United  States  tobacco,  will  indicate  the 
injQueace  which  the  English  market  has  upon  the  demand  : — 


YalBf 
perhfad. 
«6011 
4993 
5150 
50  75 


Tean. 

1836,... 

1837,... 

1838,... 

1839,... 

1840,... 

1841,... 

1842,... 

1843,... 

1844.... 

1845,... 


EXPORTS 
England. 
36,822 
20,733 
24,312 
30,068 
26,255 
41,681 
36,086 
21,029 
38,584 
36,111 


OF  HHDS. 

France. 

7,853 

9,110 

15,511 

9,574 

15,640 

17,586 

15,938 

11,406 

21,748 

184271 


or  LEAF  TOBACCO   FROM 
HaoM  Towns.     Holland. 
22,246 


28,863 
25,571 
14,303 
25,649 
36,517 
42,614 
24,504 
40,602 
46,460 


19,148 
22,739 
17,558 
12,273 
29,534 


THS  TTNITED  STATES. 

239 


36,079 
19.519 
28,814 
29,027 


I,4.S2 
897 
2,631 
1,222 
1,841 
865 
1,459 
5,133 


Other  places. 

22,775 
18,558 
19,189 
11,980 
19,775 
24,619 
26,152 
17,227 
31,835 
22,166 


Total. 
109.449 
100J239 
100,593 

7#,995 
119.484 
147,898 
158,710 

93,454 
163,049 
147,168 


The  great  increase  of  the  trade  to  the  Hanse  Towns  has,  of  late  yeara,  been  owing  to 
the  great  extension  of  the  interior  trade  of  Germany  consequent  upon  the  Zollverein. 
The  destinatiofi  of  manofactoied  tobacco  has  been  as  follows : — 


XXrORTS  OF  LBS.  OF  MARTTFACTITRED  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  V5ITED  STATES. 


Years. 

1833,... 

1834,... 

1835,... 

1836,... 

1837.... 

1838,... 

1839,... 

1840,... 

1841,... 

1842,... 

1843,... 

1844,... 

1845,... 


Hanse  Towns. 
136,846 

76,794 
238,795 

11,459 

77,818 
280,123 
276,801 
526,236 
257,124 
234,449 

48,248 
362,042 
143,064 


Holland. 

169,682 

17.394 


34,603 
136,973 
43,467 
31,364 
89,784 
55,714 
30,245 
40,349 


England 

and  oolooies. 

710.660 

671,923 

755,853 

217,099 

828,525 

1,694,571 

1,454,996 

2,497,664 

2,825,737 

1,144,539 

990,083 

1,634,055 

1,741,699 


Brit  Ameri- 
ean  oofonies. 
1.259,856 
1,.576^8 
1,342.924 
1,196,082 
1.262,340 
1.608,908 
1.266,716 
1,831,536 
1,769,935 
1.442,337 
1,047,718 
2,026,884 
1,857,872 


France. 
628 
60,000 
21,654 
1,650 
18,571 
51,388 


7,550 

59,982 

137,480 

107,832 

33.463 

55,992 


Other  places. 
1,512,758 
1,553,820 
1,458,628 
1,820,387 
1,428,337 
1,338,554 
545,352 
1,880,713 
2,559,602 
1,385,632 
1,154,657 
1,960,189 
1,475,997 


Total. 

3,790,310 
3,956,579 
3,817,854 
3.256,675 
3,615,591 
5.008,047 
4.214,943 
6.787,165 
7,503,644 
4,434,214 
3,404,252 
6,046.878 
5,312,971 


If,  now,  we  compare  the  quantities  of  leaf  exported  from  the  United  States  in  each 
year,  with  the  quantities  imported  into  England,  from  official  reports,  we  shall  observe  a 
remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  exports  from  here  and  the  receipts  there. 


1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843,., 

1844,,. 
1845,.. 


Export  ftom  JUnhed  States, 
hhds.                   lbs. 

Kngand. 

Export. 

41,681 

50,0164200 

43.935,151 

10.890,171 

36,681 

43,303,200 

39,526.968 

9,130,210 

21,086 

25,234,800 

43.755,735 

8,702.769 

38.029 

45,300,800 

33,813.614 

7,840,377 

26,584 

33,333,200 

10.717,001 

6.518,001 

lbs. 

21,871,438 
22,013,146 
22,891,517 
24,585,115 
19.749.586 

198,109.200      171,748,469        43,081,537      111,060.803 

The  hogshead  is  calculated  at  1,200  lbs.,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  total  inipoits  into 
Great  Britain  are  reported  at4wenty-seven  millions  of  pounds -less  than  the  export  from 
the  United  States  thither.  A  great  deal  of  the  tobacco  which  is  enter^  in  bond,  is  ex- 
ported to  the  continent  and  returned  in  other  packages,  as  herrings  and  other  comraodio'^* 
This  is  a  regular  trade,  and  the  charge  is  2».  per  pound,  by  which  U.  is  saved.  In  ^^ 
above  table,  <he  fiscal  year  1841,  of  the  United  States,  commenced  October,  I840j  ««i 
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that  of  Great  Britain,  December,  1840.  The  United  States'  year,  1843,  is  for  nine 
months  only,  and  the  year  1845  ends  June  30.  The  English  fi^^ures  for  1845  are  for  nine 
months  only,  ending  September  30.  The  number  of  mootiis  are,  consequently,  the  same 
for  both  countries ;  the  EngUsh  returns  closing  three  months  later,  when  all  the  tobacco 
reported  left  the  United  States  had  arrived  out  The  result  would  indicate  a  smuggling 
of  scTenteen  per  cent  The  English  trade  is  expressed  in  the  following  figures  for  the 
year  1841  :— 

Import  into  England, lbs.        41,845,991 

"    Scotland, 2,089,155 

"        •*    Ireland,. 5 

43,935,151 

Imported  from  the  United  States, 43,132,969 

"         "    all  other  countries,. 1,802,182 

43,935.151 

Entered  for  consumption, 21,871,438 

Export  to  Germany, 684,103 

Holland, 1,251,151 

"         Belgium 882,416 

"         Spain, 2,512,565 

"         West  Coast  of  Africa. 978,430 

"         All  other  ports, 4,581.415 

Total, c 10,890,171 

The  facilities  afforded  to  the  trade  of  England  by  the  warehouses  enable  her  to  carry 
on  this  Isrge  traffic  in  United  States  tobacco,  with  the  continent  and  elsewhere,  which 
<Might  to  be  done  by  American  vessels.  Our  usury  laws,  and  the  absence  of  warehousing 
privileges,  have  hitherto  driven  the  trade  into  English  bands.  The  great  evils  and  losses 
which  attend  the  exorbitant  English  duties  on  the  article,  have  been  so  perseveringly  and 
ably  laid  before  Parliament  at  the  present  session,  that  there  is  now  every  chance  (^  a 
great  reduction  in  the  duty — a  result  which  cannot  but  enhance  the  English  consumption 
to  some  extent,  and  by  so  doing,  improve  the  price  of  the  whole  production. 

We  here  subjdin  a  circular  embodying  much  valuable  information  touching  the  tobacco 
trade  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  will  be  useful  to  those  engaged  in  it,  not  only 
for  present,  but  for  future  reference. 

*<  BasMGif ,  January^  1846. 

**  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  supplies,  particularly  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco, 
on  the  continent,  during  the  last  five  years,  having  so  vastly  exceeded  all  past  experience, 
while  the  actual  consumption  may  have  somewhat  increased,  but  not  near  in  proportion 
to  the  excess  of  supplies,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  same  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  speculators,  who  are  merely  awaiting  a  favorable  moment  again  to  appear  in  the 
market  as  sellers.  In  any  question  on  the  subject  of  the  futurity  of  the  tobacco  trade, 
the  stocks  in  Europe  form  a  most  conspicuous  part ;  to  answer  which,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  however,  we  must  have  other  means  than  those  given  by  statements  which  are 
regularly  published  every  month,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  statements  for  our 
purpose  ore  quite  sufficient  as  regards  England,  where  a  perfect  control  is  kept,  and 
where  those  quantities  which  have  not  passed  into  the  hands  of  manufacturers  or  export, 
ers  are  easily  ascertained  to  a  nicety,  but  they  are  almost  good  for  nothing  in  the  seaport 
towns  of  this  continent,  since  the  duties  being  small,  the  importer  is  the  uncontrolled 
master  of  his  goods,  which  in  many  instances  have  not  changed  their  storing  place, 
though  they  may  have  been  sold  to  speculators  several  yeare  ago.  and  at  that  time  were 
put  down  as  sold  in  the  usual  statements,  and  deducted  from  the  amount  of  stock.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  appears  that  the  production  of  Maryland  and  Ohio  tobacco,  which  in 
our  market,  go  collectively  under  the  denomination  of  Maryland,  has  not  materially  in- 
creased beyond  the  consumption,  and  that,  though  now  and  then  speculative  purchases 
have  been  made  of  the  same,  they  are  of  no  great  importance  in  the  transactions  cX  the 
continental  markets.  We  may  therefore  limit  our  remarks  to  Vii^inia  and  Kentucky 
tobacca 
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**  As  regards  the  Uoited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  where  hardly  aoy  Mafyland  tobac- 
CO  is  imported,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  deliveries  of  Virgima  and  Kentucky 
tobacco,  during  the  last  year,  amount  to  14,133  bhds.,  and  that  the  stocks  on  31st  Decern- 
ber,  which,  for  five  years,  from  1836  to  1840,  averaged  25,833  hhds.,  have  during  the 
last  three  years  exceeded  that  cypher  by  about  double ;  on  31st  December  last,  consistiiif 
of  49,213  hhds. 

"  As  a  basis  for  ascertaining  the  actual  stock  on  this  continent,  the  annual  ooosoinp- 
tion  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco  in  these  parts  should  be  known,  and  we  may 
take  the  average  sales  of  seven  years,  from  1834  to  1840,  because  within  that  period,  no 
speculation,  which  since  then,  has  performed  a  prominent  part  in  the  trade,  has  been  en- 
tered into,  which  was  not  realized  again  within  a  limited  time,  and  we  therefore  consider 
this  basis  a  very  safe  one  for  our  purpose.  It  may  justly  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
consumption  of  the  United  States  tobacco  since  1840,  must  have  materially  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  depressed  value  of  the  article  and  the  increase  of  the  population ;  but 
those  of  our  traders  who  are  sooner  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  subject,  will 
make  no  great  allowance  for  the  same,  because  the  use  of  segars  annually  infringes  upon 
that  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  because  the  manufacturers  adhere  to  their  system  of  selling 
an  article  containing  only  part  of  American  tobacco,  since  experience  has  taught  them 
that  it  is  easier  to  keep  their  customers  at  a  certain  price  for  an  inferior  article,  than  oth- 
erwise reducing  its  quality,  to  which  measure  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  United 
States  tobacco  might  compel  theiru  In  order,  however,  not  to  flatter  our  statement,  we 
are  going  to  put  down  a  very  liberal  allowance,  say  of  15  per  cent,  for  increase  of  con- 
sumption, and  then  come  at  the  following  result : — 

Yiifinm.    Kentucky. 

Average  sales  of  7  years,  1834  to  1840 7,159        9,409 

For  consumption,  add  15  per  cent  increase 1,073  961 

Present  annual  consumption 8,332        7,370 

Or  for  five  years  since  1841 41,160      36,850 

While  during  that  period,  say  from  1840  to  1845,  both  inclusive,  sales 
in  our  market,  Holland,  and  Antwerp,  according  to  the  foregoing 
statement,  amounted  to 57,769      84,141 

Showing  an  excess  for  the  latter  period  of. 16,609      37,291 

Which,  therefore,  we  might  consider  as  a  disposable  stock  in  the  hands 
of  speculators,  and  to  which  must  be  added  the  stock  in  importcre* 
hanJs,  concerning  which  the  statements  may  be  well  depended 
upon,  and  which,  on  31st  December  last,  consisted  of. 11,719        9,671 

Forming  a  total  of. 28,328      56,062 

Against  an  annual  average  consumption  of 8,232        7,370 

**  Making  any  reasonable  allowance  for  possible  errors  in  the  above  statement,  so  much 
is  provided  that  the  stock  now  on  hand  in  Europe  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  largest  con- 
sumption of  several  years  to  come,  and  that  upon  the  ground  of  actual  wants  of  the  arti- 
cle, generally  speaking,  prospects  for  adventures  are  highly  unfavorable,  while  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  some  instances  profits  may  be  realized  where  purchases  may  have  been 
made  on  the  other  side,  with  particular  attention  to  the  momentary  wants  of  the  conti- 
nental markets.  At  all  events,  no  dependence  should  any  more  be  placed  upon  specu- 
lators on  this  side,  because  in  the  course  of  years  they  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
very  lowest  extreme  of  rates,  and  have  become  fully  sensible  to  the  fallaciousness  of  all 
guess-work  upon  the  failure  of  crops  in  the  United  States.  We  therefore  consider  a 
possibility  of  a  radical  cure  of  the  present  slate  of  the  tobacco  trade  only  arising  from  a 
decrease  of  the  production,  which  can  only,  however,  be  expected  when  the  planter  in 
Virginia  and  the  western  country  of  the  United  States  finds  bettor  employment  for  bis 
laborers  and  lands. 

**  Our  tobacco  market  has  been  in  a  drooping  condition,  ever  since  last  fall,  and  thas 
far  has  experienced  very  little  animation,  leaving  prices  quite  nominal." 
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KEVIBW   OP   THB   TOBACCO   Bt78nnS8S   ON  THE  CONTINENT   OP  EUBOPE. 

MAKYLAJiD  AlfP  OHIO  TOBACCO. 
IMPORTI.  SAL18.  STOCKS.  31ST  DKC,   1845. 

Br«meo.  Holland.  Antw*p.  Total.  Bremen.  BoKd.  Antw*p.  Total.    Bremen.  UoPd-  Antw'p.  TotaL 


1841 

19.649 

16,041 

1842 

30.106 

18,043 

1843 

1H,483 

11.887 

l&t4 

16,178 

iiO.347 

1845 

»t.890 

35.198 

ntw'p. 

1.217'  36,907    18.341    17,119      1,217  3ti,677 

1,191    39,339    18.353    17.059         850  36.S64 

445    30  815    15.004    15,934         605  31,533 

351    37,876    18.338    19,618         532  38.488 

1,066    51.154    35.310    19,199        800  45,309 


2,369  7.107  ...  9,475 

4.133  8,449  341  13,913 

7.603  4,413  181  13,195 

6.343  5,341  ...  11,583 

5,933  11,334  806  17.513 


Total    100,106    91,715      4.370  196,071    954^45    ^,919     4,004  188.168    36^258    36.633      788    63.678 
ATeraga30^1    18,343        854    39.318    19,049    17,784        801    37,634     5,253     7,326      158    13,736 

VIRGINIA  TOBACCO, 


1641 
1843 
1843 
1844 

1845 

3,533 

6.568 
5,511 

5,093 
1,5<j7 

3,345 

8,396 

4;810 
2.722 

3.655 

6,181 
6.093 
2,212 
1,975 

10.433 
80,845 
19.005 
13.115 
6,264 

3.003 
5,437 

4,212 
4.282 
3,008 

8.438 

5,444 
4,.568 
4.007 
2.999 

8,934 

6,184 
3.720 
3,469 

3,885 

8,454 
17,065 
13.530 
10,758 

8.963 

736 

1,557 
3,850 
3,666 
3,155 

1,384 
4,336 
7.140 
7.943 
7,635 

739 

736 

3,108 

3,839 

1,929 

3349 

6,628 
l.%104 
14.448 
11,719 

Total 

22,001 

26.545 

20,116 

68,162 

30.131 

19,456 

18,183 

57,769 

10,960 

28,438 

9,351 

48,740 

Arera^ 

4,400 

5,309 

4,023 

\ 

13,732 

4,036 

3,891 

3,636 

11,554 

3,193 

5,688 

1,870 

9,750 

KEJrrUCKY  TOBACCO. 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

5,189 
9J05 
7,485 
9,736 
11,747 

1.199 
5,718 
6,756 
4,922 
1.877 

4.191 

7,8C2 
9.138 
2,854 
5,241 

10,57D 
33,169 
23,379 
17,.'>12 
18,805 

4,924 
9.197 
6,441 
9,5(^9 
10,636 

355 
5,033 

3.647 
4.976 
3,581 

3,891 
7,883 
6,338 
4,312 
5,137 

9,170 
22,018 
16.436 

18,848 
18.354 

550 
1,018 
3.063 
3,229 
3,340 

844 
1,533 

4,633 

4.578 
3,858 

1,053 
1,033 
3.833 
2,360 
2.473 

2,447 
3,573 
10.526 
9.176 
9,671 

Total      43,573    20,466 
Average   8,750     4,003 


29.286    93,504    40,697    16,592    27J>61    84,841 
5,857    18,701      6,139     3,318      5,513    16,968 


9,199    15,435  10,759    35,303 
1,840     3,087    3,158     7,079 


1841 

7,013 

1,977 

1843 

3,852 

377 

1843 

3,9t.9 

450 

1844 

4,753 

920 

1845 

5.235 

310 

STEMS. 

414  9,403  6,961  3,137 

65  4,294  5,087  778 

32  4,441  3,447  434 

..  5,t-83  5,513  897 

..  5,545  4,114  386 


3G4  0,483      1,683 

115  5,980        447 

23  3,903 

..  6,410 


979 
209 


4500      1.330 


908 
107 
183 
146 

80 


50  3,340 
554 

1,093 
355 

1,410 


Total      24,831      4,034 
ATorage   4.964        807 


501    29,350    35.142      4,633         501    30,275      4,637        964         50      5.651 
100     5,871      5.028        936        100      6,065        927        1S3        10      1,130 
AVERAGE  OP  SEVEM    YEARS — 1834  TO  1840. 


Maryland  Tobacco.. 
Virginia          " 
Keoti.cky       '♦       .. 
Stems 


BrerooD.     Holland.  Antwerp. 
760 


16.279 
1.947 
3,058 
4,155 


15,593 

2,455 

984 

1,515 


2,759 

2,418 

273 


Total. 

33.641 
7,159 
6,409 
5.943 


Bremen.  Holland.  Antw*p.  TotaL 

5,t50  8,336         214  13,609 

363  1,204         637  3,193 

663  300         493  1,456 

1,567  733           36  3,365 


DECLINE  OF  THE  BOMBAY  COTTON  TRADE. 

[from  THE  BOMBAY  TIMES.] 

We  have  so  often  before  expressed  our  opinions  that  the  cotton  trade  of  Western  In- 
dia was  undergoing  a  rapid  extinction,  that  we  have  hesitated  boring  our  readers  with  the 
subject  again.  A  correRpondent,  however,  has  handed  us  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  the  exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  four  years,  which  places 
the  decline  in  so  serious  a  point  of  view,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  again  calling  attention 
to  a  question  of  so  vital  importance  to  the  whole  presidency : — 

SHIPME.N  rs  CF  COTTON  FROM  BOMBAY,  FROM  IST  JANUARY  TO  30tH  JUNE,  FROM  1843  TO  1846. 
Ycnr<;.  China  &  Slngnpore.      Great  Britain.  Total. 

1843, bales       165,0J3       133,965    .   299.058 

1S44, 120,149       178,326       298,475 

1.^45, 134,824       47,931       182,755 

1^46, 118,246       28,648      146,894 
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But  one  condmioii  can  be  drawn  from  this— that  our  cotton  ezporto  to  England  mat 
■oon  be  an  entire  blank  ;  while,  looking  even  at  those  to  China,  our  prospects  are  not 
much  TooTe  encouraging.  During  the  last  three  years,  so  far  from  the  deliveries  of  Bom- 
bay cotton  at  Canton  having  increased,  they  exhibit  a  gradual  decline ;  showing,  we  cin- 
not  but  fear,  that  cheap  British  manufactures,  produced  from  cheap  American  cotton,  ue 
destroying  our  trade,  even  there,  in  a  raw  material 

DEUVKBIV  OF  BOMUlY  COTTQIf  FBOM  THS  WABEBOUaBS  AT  CAKTOB. 

In  all,  1843, Jt 231,510  bales. 

1844, 229.123 

1845, 183,719 

The  condition  of  the  trade,  then,  is  one  of  decline ;  and,  like  every  trade  similaiiy 
simated,  nearly  every  one  engaged  in  it  is  in  a  state  of  distress.  The  ryots  are  impof- 
erished,  and  overburdened  with  debt ;  the  banians  have  made  large  advances  to  the  ryoto, 
and  cannot  get  them  repaid  ;  the  dealer,  who  buys  from  the  banians,  has  been  selling  his 
cotton  in  Bombay  at  a  loss ;  while  the  exporter  knows,  to  his  cost,  that  the  chances  are 
many  against  his  making  a  profit  upon  shipments  to  England,  and  but  few  io  his  favor 
upon  those  to  China  or  Singapore. 

We  are  now,  from  time  to  time,  remarking  upon  the  decline  of  oar  cotton  trade ;  and, 
uiless  something  is  done  soon,  it  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  foresee  that,  in  tfaeoouse 
of  a  few  years  more,  we  sfasU  have  to  write  of  it  as  a  thing  that  has  ceased  to  exist  A 
reduction  in  the  government  land  tax  alone  can  save  it ;  and  we  would  entreat  the  con- 
sideration of  the  authorities  to  this  matter,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  so  many  depends 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  TARIFFS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

We  give  below  a  chronological  table  of  the  different  tarifls  passed  1^  the  Congresa  of 
the  United  States,  showing  the  date  of  passage,  character,  time  of  taking  e^ct,  and  the 
number  of  years  they  were  in  operation. 

Tatrala 

Date  of  passage.                                  Natove.  Toofceflbct.             apentiOB. 

July        4, 1789 general August  1, 1789 1 

August  10,1790 increase Dec*r     1,1790, 2 

March     3,1791 spirit  duties  increase June      1,1791 

May        2,1792 general  increase July      1,1792, 2 

June        5,  1794 '•           "        July       1, 1794, 3 

January29,  1795 partial      «        March31,  1795 tf 

March     3,1797 general     "        July       1,1797, 3 

May      13,1800 "          «        July       1,  1800, 4 

March  26,1804 Mediterranean  fund July      1,1804, 

March   27,1804 general  increase July       1,1804, 8 

July        1,1812 double  duties. July      1,  1H12, 4 

April     27,  1816 "      continued.^ July      1,  1816, 2 

April     20,1818 general July      1,1818, 6 

April     22,1824 "     « July       1,1824, 4 

April     19,1828 •*     « Scpt*r    1,1828, 2 

May      20,1830 reduce  tea,  coffee,  salt,.. January  1, 1831, 2 

July       14,1832 general March    1,1832 1 

March   '2,1833 compromise  1-10 Jannarvl,  1834, 2 

redoce          2-10 January  1, 1836, 2 

3-10 January  1,  1838 

"               4-10 January  1, 1840, 

Sepfr    11, 1841 20  per  cent  on  free  goods...  Sepfr  30,  1841 1 

"               7-10 Januaryl.  1842, 

•*             10-10 July       1,  1842, 

August  30, 1842... v..        general  advance Sept^r    1,1842, 1 

"        Seper    1,1842, 2 

July       31,  1846 general Dec'r     1, 1846, 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


TOWNSEND'S  WARMING  APPARATUS  FOR  RAILROAD  CARS. 

We  pablish  below  an  accurate  engraved  illustration  of  an  invention  of  Mr.  Tappan 
Townsend,  of  Albany,  for  warming  railroad  cars.  By  tbia  aimple  but  efficient  contri- 
vance, the  heat  is  equalized  throughout  the  car,  obviating  the  neoessity  of  a  stove,  and 
the  consequent  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  presence  of  over-heated  air,  with  all  its  delete- 
rious eflfects  upon  the  passengers. 


EZPLAITATION. 

Through  the  furnace  of  the  locomotive  are  passed  two  cast-iron  pipes,  which,  present- 
ing enlarged  orifices  in  front  as  seen  at  A,  pass,  and  if  necessary  repass,  and  pass  again 
through  the  furnace  in  the  midst  of  the  fuel  as  seen  at  B,  and  thence  communicate  back- 
wards with  the  reservoir  sitnated  in  the  platform  C,  upon  which  the  fireman  stands.    Fnm 
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ihenee  the  heated  air  ia  coDducted,  by  means  of  an  elastic  and  ilezible  hose  D,  into  con- 
tinuous air  chambers  E,  whidi  are  let  into  the  sleepers  of  each  car,  and  from  these  the 
warm  air  is  received  into  the  cars  by  register  G,  in  such  quantity  as  is  required  to  render 
the  atmosphere  coAifortable  and  pleasant  The  elastic  and  fleiihle  hose  are  constmcted 
from  sach  materials  as  to  render  them  durable.  These  are  connected  to  the  can  by  bev- 
elted  metallic  pipes  F,  with  flanges,  and  are  attached  to  both  ends  of  the  hoeo,  which  are 
kept  in  place  1^  the  strength  of  the  spiral  spring  /.  Fig.  4  repreeentB  ut  enlarged  ww 
of  the  hose  and  end  of  the  air  chamber  £,  with  a  porti<m  of  the  register  6,  with  a 
part  of  a  complete  hose  D,  folly  connected  to  the  air  chamber  at  F,  and  /  represents  the 
spiral  coil  of  wire  within.  Each  car  is  furnished  with  two  registers  to  accommodate  the 
running  of  the  cars  either  backwards  or  forwards.  Cap  screws,  H,  are  screwed  on  to  the 
orifices  in  the  ends  of  the  air  chambers,  in  summer,  and  also  on  the  two  orifices  in  die 
end  of  the  chamber  in  the  last  car  of  a  train  in  winter,  to  prevent  die  eacape  of  the  warm 
eir.  a  in  the  above  cut  represents  the  furnace  and  pipes  in  the  locomodve,  6  the  tender, 
e  the  baggage  car,  and  d  a  passenger  car. 


FIRST  ATLANTIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

to  tVE  ExnroR  op  thb  *'  MEkcBAirrs'  maoaime  abtd  oomiERctAL  unsw." 
**PtIinaiii  qui  meniit  feral.'*— Dr.  JoRTOi. 

I  find  in  the  English  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Jane,  1845,  vol.  33,  page  659,  the  fol- 
lowing  singular  annoiffloeraent ;  and  as  erroneotu,  as  it  is  singular : — 

**  A  cenotaph  monument  has  been  erected  in  Passage  Church-yard,  near  Cork,  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  BobertB,  the  commander  of  the  President  steamer,"  with  **  the  fol- 
lowing inseription  >— 

**  *  This  stone  commemorates  in  the  church*yard  of  his  nadve  parish  the  merits  mkl 
premature  death  of  the  first  oflicer  under  whose  command  a  steam  vessel  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic  ocean— undaunted  bravery  -exhibited  in  the  suppression  of  the  skve  trsde  in  the 
African  seas,  enterprise  and  consummate  tkiH  in  the  details  of  his  profession,  recommend- 
ed him  for  that  arduous  service. 

**  *  Lieutenant  Richard  Roberts,  R.  N.,  in  accofhplishing  it,  not  only  surpassed  the  wild- 
est visions  of  former  days,  but  even  the  warmest  anticipations  of  the  present 

'*  *  He  gave  to  science  triumphs  she  had  not  dared  to  hope,  and  created  an  epoch  for 
ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  of  navigation. 

<*  *  The  thousands  that  shall  follow  in  his  track,  must  not  forget  who  it  was  that  taught 
the  world  to  traverse  with  such  marvellous  rapidity  the  highway  of  the  ocean,  and  who, 
in  connecting  in  a  voyage  for  o  few  days  the  eastern  and  western  liemispberes,  has  for 
ever  linked  his  name  with  the  greatest  achievements  of  navigation,  since  Cdambus  firet 
revealed  Eurqpe  and  America  to  each  other. 

« *  God,  having  permitted  him  this  dfetlnction,  was  pleased  to  decree  that  the  rearer  of 
this  great  enterprise  should  be  also  its  martyr.  Lieutenont  Roberts  perished  with  allVm 
board  his  ship  the  President,  when,  on  her  return  voyoge  from  America  to  England,  she 
was  lost,  in  the  month  of  March,  A.  D.  1841. 

*<  *  As  the  gallant  seaman  under  whose  guidonce  was  accomplished  an  undertaking  tiie 
resnlt  of  which  centuries  will  not  exhaust,  it  is  for  his  country,  for  the  world,  to  remem- 
ber him.  His  widow,  who  erects  this  melancholy  memorial,  may  be  forgiven,  if  to  her 
these  claims  are  lost  in  the  recollections  of  that  devotedness  of  attaehment,  that  upright- 
ness and  kindness  of  spirit,  which,  alas !  for  three  brief  yean  formed  the  light  and  joy  of 
her  existence.' " 

As  far  as  this  memorial  hands  down  to  posterity  the  good  private  qualities  of  the  much, 
lamented  and  ill-fated  commander,  it  may  be  very  appropriate.  But  it  is  due  to  the  fame 
of  these  United  States,  to  historic  truth;  to  science,  and  to  navigation,  that  the  following 
facts  be  duly  rtfcorded-^facts,  which,  doubtless,  his  disconsolate  widow  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with. 

The  first  steam-ship  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  was  built  in  thli  city,  in  April, 
1819 ;  she  was  named  the  Savannah,  and  to  that  city  she  sailed  under  the  comtMod  ef 
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CvptBdn  Moms  Rogen.  OnlkftyU^iiie  was  vMtedbjrdie  thenPratidentJtmMMoi^ 
ioe  and  his  suite.  She  started  abput  the  sad  of  May  for  Liverpool  Wheaoff  the  Irish 
coast,  (it  is  a  pity  the  did  not  put  into  Cork'  harbor)  she  was  ont  of  fuel,  both  coals  and 
wood.    She  made  the  rest  of  her  voyage  with  sails,  until  die  got  more  coals. 

From  liveipool  she  saMed  op  the  Baltic  to  St.  Petersbaigh,  and  from  thence  returned 
to  Savannah ;  she  was  afterwords  sold  to  some  of  our  dty  merchants,  and  was  finally 
lost  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island.  Her  log  is  still  in  existence^  I  believe  in  the  museum 
at  the  Patent  office,  Washington. 

In  Mr.  Rush's  *'  Memormda  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,**  (1845^  3nd  vol, 
page  130,  will  be  found  the  following  notice  of  her : — 

*'  3d  July,  the  Savannah  steam-ship  arrived  in  Liverpool  the  SQth  of  June.  She  is  a 
vessel  of  about  200  tons  burden.  Her  passage  was  26  days,  worked  by  steam  16  days, 
was  detained  in  the  Irish  channel  five  days,  until  she  got  frrah  cools.  He  laid  in  1,500 
bushels.  Her  engine  is  equal  to  a  70  horse  power,  and  acts  horixontally.  Her  wheels  are 
of  iron  on  the  sides,  and  are  moveable  ot  pleasure.  Thc«e  particnlari  the  captain  men- 
tioned, which  I  repeated  in  my  despatch.** 

If  these  facts,  which  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief,  were  not  in  existence,  the  lamented 
Lieutenant  Roberts  would  be  entitled  to  all  which  is  expressed  on  his  monument,  for  he 
arrived  in  this  harbor  in  the  steamer  Sinus  in  1838,  a  few  hours  before  the  Great  West- 
ern. But  the  same  feat  had  been  peifonned  nineteen  jrean  before,  by  Captain  Moses 
RogerSk  w.  «. 

The  foregoing  communication  is  from  William  Goodman,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  "  So- 
cial History  of  Great  Britain,**  a  curious,  interesting  and  instructive  work. — Ed,  Met' 
chants'  Magazine^ 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  RAILWAY  SIGNALa 

A  Mr.  Stansbory,  of  London,  (England,)  advocates  the  adoption  of  the  fpllowing  regu- 
lations for  railways : — 

1.  Let  there  be  attached  to  every  engine  two  steam-whisdes  of  different  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishable sounds. 

3.  Let  one  whistle  be  sounded  when  the  engine  is  on  one  line  of  rails,  and  the  other 
when  on  the  other  line  of  rails,  invariably  |— let  chom  never  be  interchanged. 

3.  Let  the  appropriate  whistle  be  sounded  by  every  engine,  day  and  night,  along  the 
whole  route,  at  every  mile-post,  or  at  every  half-mile  post,  if  necessary ;  and,  where  lines 
unite,  or  cross  esch  other,  still  more  frequently. 

4.  It  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  two  trains  being  found  to  be  on  die  same 
line  of  rails,  whether  moving  in  the  same  or  in  oppoeite  directions,  both  could  be  imme- 
diately stopped,  and  a  collision  prevented. 

Mr.  Stansbury  contends  that  bis  plan  has  this  very  salutary  advantage,  **  that,  no  two 
trains  could  at  any  time  be  within  a  mile,  or  half  a  mile,  of  each  other,  without  the  con- 
ductors of  both  being  aware  €f  it ;  and,  further,  without  their  knowing  whether  they  are 
on  the  same  line  of  rails.**  He  further  suggests  that  **  the  whistle  when  not  in  use  might 
be  close  under  lock  onH  key,  to  prevent  its  being  sounded  by  mistake,  on  the  wrong  line 
of  rails  ;**  while,  <*  vn  dark  nights,  a  lantern  might  be  attadied  to  each  mile  or  half-mile 
post,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  ;**  also,  **  that  there  should  be  greater  facilities  for 
crossing  from  one  Une  of  raib  to  the  other,  every  few  miles.*' 


TOLLS  RECEIVED  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

The  official  returns  of  the  collectors  of  tolls  on  the  New  York  Canals,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  will  be  published  after  the  Legielature  of 
the  State  is  in  session.  In  the  meantiuM  we  give,  from  the  records  of  the  Canal  De- 
partment, the  following  statement,  which  exhibits  the  amount  received  fof  toll  on  easii 
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of  the  canals  of  New  York,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30tfa  of  September,  1845 
and  1846,  and  also  the  amoont  received  for  toll  from  the  Railroad  Companies  dmiog  the 
flame  period : — 

Caaals.                                                                           1841.  184& 

Erie, #2,067,061  59  $2,461,975  71 

Champlain, „ 114,199  08  110,698  05 

Oswego, 50.716  83  56,837  60 

Cayuga  and  Seneca, 27,384  82  27,827  73 

Chemong 19,042  20  14,407  99 

Crooked  Lake, 805  56  970  64 

Chenango,. 22^29  35  24,216  76 

Cenesee  Valley, 19,103  17  22,718  60 

OneWa  Lake, 428  66  354  31 

Seneca  River  Towing  Path, 406  24  379  27 

Total, $2,321,977  50  $2,720,416  66 

Railroad  Companies, 10,458  44  23,201  89 

Total  Canals  and  Railroad  Co/s, $2,332,435  94  $2,743,618  55 

Showing  an  increase,  during  the  year  ending  Sept  30, 1846,  oL  $411,182  61 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


NAVIGATION  THROUGH  THE  NEEDLEa 

A  MOST  important  discovery  has  recently  been  made  by  Commander  Sheningham  and 
the  officers  of  the  Dasher,  surveying  vessel,  of  a  great  error  in  the  Admiralty  charts,  rep- 
resenting the  deptli  of  water  and  some  dangerous  sunken  rocks  in  the  Needles  passage. 
For  many  years,  there  have  appeared  in  the  charts  issued  from  the  hydrographic  o6ice, 
marks  of  soundings  near  the  Needles  Rocks,  pointing  out  sunken  chalk  rocks  in  the  nar- 
row passage,  with  the  water  over  them  not  exceeding  three  or  four  fathoms,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, there  is  an  order  in  force  from  the  Admiralty,  that  no  captain  of  a  ship  of  the 
line  is  to  make  that  passage,  down  or  up  the  Solent,  to  or  from  the  channel,  through  the 
Needles.  The  Dasher  surveying  vessel  has  been  occupied  for  the  last  year  in  surveying 
and  sounding  the  water  over  the  shoals,  and  in  the  channels,  bay,  i^  leading  from 
Christ  Church  bay  to  Cowes,  and  a  week  or  two  since  came  to  the  Needles,  and  minutely 
examined  the  passage  between  that  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Shingles,  including 
Allum  Bay,  See  Soundings  were  taken  in  three  lines  over  the  supposed  dangerous 
chalk  rocks,  the  width  being  quite  five  hundred  yards,  and  the  leads  were  dropped  as 
quick  and  as  close  as  possible,  first  from  the  boat  and  afterwards  from  the  Dasher,  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  at  low  water  there  was  never  less  than  five  fathoms  or  thirty  feet 
water  over  every  part,  and  that  a  line  of  batdc  ship  could  with  ease  work  out  to  sea  by 
that  channel  much  quicker  when  the  wind  is  from  east  than  by  having  to  beat  up  from 
Spithead  to  the  Nab  Light,  and  round  by  Bembridge-ledge.  A  full  report  of  this  impor- 
tant fact,  with  a  descriptive  chart,  has  been  made  by  Commander  Sheningham,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Admiralty,  who  will,  doubtless,  represent  to  the  Trinity  Board  the  advan- 
tages which  will  arise  to  the  mercantile  shipping,  when  it  is  known  that  vessels  of  great 
draft  of  water  can  use  the  Needles  passage  in  any  weather,  without  risk. 


NEW  SIGNALS  AT  ST.  MICHAEL'S. 

The  following  has  been  received  from  Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Liverpool,  announctng 
the  establishment  of  new  signals  for  the  guidance  of  vessels  arriving  at  St  Michael's. 
No.  1. — A  red  flag.  All  vessels  at  anchor  must  immediately  make  sail  on  account  of  the 
weather.  No.  2. — A  white  flag.  Vessels  in  sight  can  safely  make  the  anchorage.  No» 
3. — A  tri-colored  flag  red  in  the  centre,  and  white  round  the  border.  Vessels  must  not 
send  their  boats  on  shore,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  attempt  landij^.  The  signali  wiU 
be  hoisted  on|a  flag-staff  at  Custom-house  Quay,  Ponta  Delgadaa. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

TARIFF  OF  CHARCnS,   ETa,  AGREED  UPON   A5D   ADOPTED  BT  THB  KEW  ORLEANS   0HAMBER  OF 
COMMIRCB,  AT  A  IFBCIAL  MBETDTQ    HELD  Olf  THB  2o  OF  NOVEMBER,   1846. 

Ckmumwions  on  Salet.  Per  ct. 

Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  lead,  floar,  and  other  products  of  the  soil, 2| 

Domestic  manufactures,  and  all  foreign  merchandise, 5 

Guarantee  of  sales  oh  lime, 2J 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  or  produce, 2| 

Sales  or  purchase  of  stocks  or  bullion, 1 

Collecting  and  remitting  dividends, 1 

Selling  vessel  or  steam^ts, SJ 

Purchasing  "  5 

Procuring  freights, 5 

Collecting  freights  from  foreign  ports, 2J 

Coastwise, !> 

Outfits  and  disbursements, S} 

Effecting  insurance, ^ 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  or  other  claims,  vnthont  litigation, 2| 

"  "  •'  "        with  litigation, 5 

Purchasing  and  remitting  drafts,  or  receiving  and  paying  money  on  which  no  other 

commission  has  been  charged, 1 

If  bills  remitted  are  guaranteed,  in  addition, l| 

Bills  and  notes  remitted  for  collection  protested  and  returned, 1 

Landing,  custody,  and  re-shipping  merchandise  or  produce  from  vessels  in  distress, .  2 

"  •*  "        bullion  or  specie, 1 

Adjusting  and  collecting  general  average, 5 

Consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  re^shipped  p>er  order,  on  account  of  ad- 
vances and  responsibilities — full  commission, ....» 

On  the  surplus  amount  of  invoices  of  such  consignments,  deducting  advances  and 

liabilities — half  commission, 

Drawing,  endorsing,  or  negotiating  foreign  bills  of  exchange, H 

**  **  domestic  bills  of  exchange, I 

Receiving,  entering,  and  re-shipping  merchandise  to  a  foreign  port— on  amount  of 

invoice, 1 

On  amount  of  advances,  charges,  and  liabilities  on  same, 9} 

For  drawing,  accepting,  negotiating  or  endorsing  notes  or  drafts  without  funds,  pro- 
duce or  bills  of  lading  in  hand, 3| 

On  cash  advances  in  all  cases, ., 3| 

For  entering  and  bonding  merchandise  for  the  interior — on  amount  of  duties,  freight 

and  charges,  besides  the  regular  charge  for  forwarding, 3| 

Agency  for  steamboats — according  to  special  contract, 

The  foregoing  rates  to  be  exclusive  of  brokerage  and  charges  actually  incurred. 

RBCEIVINa  AND  FORWARDINO   MERCHANDISE,  EXCLUSIVE  OF   OBARGES  ACTUALLY  INCURRBD. 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco,... per  hhd.  50c|  Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow,  whiskey,  &x^, 


Cotton, per  bale  50 

Hemp,. 20 

Moss, 10 

Provisions  or  bacon, per  hhd.  25 

"  "       per  tierce  12} 


per  barrel, 6 

Flour,  grain,  and  other  dry  barrels, 5 

Lard,  nails  and  shot, per  keg  2} 

Lead, per  pig  1 

Com,  wheat,  beans,  oats,  and  other 

grain, ..per  bag  3 

LIQUIDS. 

Pipes  and  hogsheads, 50c  1  Quarter  casks  and  barrels, 12} 

Half  pipes  and  tierces........ 25    | 

SUNDRIES. 


Boxes,  bales,  cases,  trunks,  and  other 

packages  dry  goods, 10  a  50  c 

Earthen  and  hardware,  per  pkge.  25  a  50 
Iron  and  castings,. ..per  ton  ||1  00 


Soap,  candles,  wine,  &c,  per  box       02  c 
Coffee,  spices,  salt,  &,&... per  bag       06 
Gunpowder, per  keg      09 
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STORAOB  FSR  MOTTTH* 


Corn,  wheat,  oatf,  tmd  Qlh#r  gndo, 

per  bag, 8  c 

Coffee,  ^ceflydcCf ,...perbog  5 

Salt,-. 3 

Candles,  soap,  wine,  fiah,  raiaiiiB, 
oi],  aweetmeats,  se^gan,  itc^  per 

box  or  basket, 9 

Do.  in  half  boxes, 1 

Nails, per  keg  2 

Dry  goods,  as  in  bulk,  per  package  10a50 

Crockery, 4>er  cask  or  crate  35 

Hardware, 4)er  cask  40 

Do per  tierce  20 

Do- perbbL  10 

Liqukls, per  pipe  or  hbd.  40 

Do. per  half  pipe  or  tierce  25 

Do. per  qr.  cask  or  bbl.  10 

Claret, per  cask  20 

Gunny  bags, .perbale  8 


CottoQ and  wool, ^ perbale  20c. 

Tobacco,; per  hhd.  50 

Hemp,  per  bale,  not  exc'g  300  lbs.,. . .  10 

«  «  450  *'  ...  15 

"  **  600  **  ...  20 

•*  «  800  "...  25 

Moaa, » perbale      6 

Bagging  and  rope,. 5 

Peltries,^ 10 

Hides,. eadi      H 

3Lead, per  pig      1 

Iron, „ pertonl  00 

Bacon  and  provisions, per  hhd.  25 

Pork,  beef,   lard,  tallow,  whiskey, 

&e.,- per  bW.      8 

Molaseeeand  oil, 10 

JFlour, « 5 

Lard,. per  keg      2} 

Sugar  and  molasses, per  hhd.  40 

WEIGHT  OP  GRAIN  FES  BX7SHEL. 

Wheat  and  rye, lbs.  60  I  Oats,. 

Corn, 56  | 

The  tare  on  lard  is  as  follows :— In  bbls^  16  per  cent ;  half  do.,  18  per  oant ;  kegs, 
5)0  per  cent. 

FKEIOFrS. 

When  vessels  are  chartered,  or  goods  shipped  by  the  ton,  and  no  special  agreement 
respecting  the  proportion  of  tonnage  which  each  particular  ortide  shall  be  compated  at, 
the  following  regulation  shall  be  the  standard : — 

That  the  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a  ton,  to  equal  a  ton  of  heavy  ma* 
terials,  shall  in  weight  be  as  follows : — 

Cofiee  in  casks, 

Cocoa        •«      

Pimento    **      

Flour,, 

Beef,  pork,  tallow,  pidded  fish,  and  naval  stores,. 

Pig  and  bar  iron,  lead  and  other  metals  or  ore,  heavy 

dye-woods,  sugar,  lice,  honey,  or  other  articles, 

Ship  bread,  in  awks, „ 

Wines,  brandy,  spirits,  and  liquids  generally,  reckoo^ 

ing  the  full  capacity  of  the  casks,  wine  measure,.... 
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1,568  lbs.;  in  bags,  1,830  Ifaa. 
1,120         "  1,300  « 

950         "  1400  " 

8  bbls.  of  196  lbs. 
6bbla. 

2,240  lbs.  gross. 

672  lbs.,  baga,  784 ;  bulk,  896. 


200gallons. 

Grain,  peas,  and  beana,  in  coaks, 22  bushels;  Sn  bulk, 36  bneh. 

Salt,  European,. 36      " 

"    West  India, 31      " 

Stone  coal, „ 28      *• 

Timber,  planks,  fure,  peltry,  in  boles  or  boxes,  cotton, 

wool,  or  other  measurement  goods, 40  cubic  feet 

Dry  Udea, 1.120  lbs. 

When  molasses  is  shipped  by  the  hogshead,  without  any  special  agreement,  it  shall  be 
taken  at  110  gallona,  estimated  on  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask. 

Freights,  and  commissions  on  them,  when  in  sterling  money,  shall  be  settled  at  $4  84 
per  pound  aterliog ;  and  other  currency  at  the  value  fixed  by  Congreaa. 


ANCHORAGE  DUTIES  AT  BRAZILIAN  PORTS. 

It  has  been  officially  made  known  to  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  November 
12, 1846,  by  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Fenipoteotiary  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  that  the  Brazilian  government  has  ordered  that,  from  the  26th  of  May 
in  this  year,  all  foreign  vessels  entering  Brazilian  poiiB  with  one-half  of  their  caigoea, 
only,  destined  for  those  ports,  and  the  other  half  destined  for  the  ports  of  some  odier  na- 
tion, shall  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  anchorage  dntiea,  pnmdod 
they  do  not  take  on  boird  new  cargo  for  the  baUmentioQed  porta. 
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LEGAL  TENDER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Lf  the  Merchants*  Magazine  (Vol.  XV..  No.  1,)  for  Jane,  1846,  we  published  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  federal 
gorernment,  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  and  also  an  act  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
•ioo  of  Congress,  establisliing  the  value  of  certain  foreign  coins  and  moneys  of  occount,  5lc. 
The  inquiry  is  frequently  made,  as  to  what  descriptions  o(  money  are  a  legal  tender  in 
the  United  Stitos,  which  few  are  able  to  answer  with  precision.  An  intelligent  oonre- 
spondenk  of  the  Evening  Journal  has  just  completed  the  somewhat  laborio/us  and  per- 
plexing task  of  examining  the  acts  referred  to  above,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  with 
certainty  the  existing  state  of  the  law  on  the  sulyject,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  re- 
mit of  his  examination,  which  we  believe  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct 

The  following  foreign  gold  coins  are  now  a  legal  tender  within  the  United  States  by 
weight,  at  the  following  rates  :*- 

1.  The  fold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  of  not  less  than  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  and  a 
half  thousandths  in  fineness,  at  ninety-four  cents  and  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight 

3.  The  gold  coins  of  France,  of  not  less  than  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sandths in  fineness,  at  ninety.two  cents  and  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  penn)rwcight 

S.  The  gold  coins  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  of  not  less  than  twenty-two  carats  fine,  at 
the  rate  of  ninety-four  cents  and  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight 

4.  The  gold  coins  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Colombia,  the  fineness  of  twenty  carats  and 
three  grains  and  seven-sixteenths  of  a  groin,  at  the  rate  of  eighty.nine  cents  and  nine- 
sixteenths  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight 

The  foUoMring  foreign  iilter  coius  are  now  a  legal  tender  within  the  United  States  by 
fsje,  at  the  following  rates: — 

1.  Spanish  milled  dollars,  and  the  parts  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  cents  for 
each  dollar,  the  actual  weight  whereof  shall  not  be  loss  than  seventeen  pennyweights  and 
seventeen  grains,  and  in  proportion  for  the  parts  thereof. 

2.  Spanish  pUlar  dollars,  and  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  of  not  less  than 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-sevcn  thousandths  in  fineness,  and  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
grains  in  weight,  at  one'  hundred  cents  each. 

3.  Dollars  of  Chili  and  Centrol  America,  of  not  less  weight  than  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  grains  each,  and  those  re-stamped  in  Brazil  of  the  like  weight,  of  no  less  fineness 
than  ten  ounces  fifteen  pennyweights  of  fine  silver  in  the  Troy  pound  of  twelve  ounces 
of  standard  silver. 

4.  The  five-franc  pieces  of  France,  of  not  less  fineness  than  ten  ounces  Troy  wei^t 
of  standard  silver,  and  weighing  no  leas  than  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  grains  each, 
at  the  rate  of  ninety-three  cents  each. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  requiS^d  by  law  to  cause  assays  to  be  had  at  f^ 
mint,  at  least  once  in  every  year,  of  all  tlie  gold  coins  and  of  the  silver  coins,  except 
SpoiKii^  and  milled  dollars,  and  to  report  the  result  to  Congress. 

Cents  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  a  legal  tender  except  by  implication,  and  for  the 
I  under  the  lowest  denomination  of  silver  coin.         * 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  OHIO. 


The  Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  in  a  table  compiled  by  him  and  recently  puUisbed, 
presents  the  State  debt,  year  by  year,  as  follows;— 

1836 $5,500,000 

1837 8,020,162 

1838 10,030,162 


1839 11,788,450 

1840 14,012^30 


1841 $15,573/150 

1842 16,947,325 

1843 18,668,321 

1844 19,373.251 

1845 19,318,020 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Before  the  cloee  of  the  last  eenton  of  the  Britiah  Pailimnent,  an  importaDt  Rtom  wai 
presented  to  the  members,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  account  of  the  public  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  years  ending  5di  of  January,  1843, 
1844, 1845.  As  this  return  is  only  to  the  5th  of  January,  1845,  as  above  stated,  it  does 
not  include  the  results  of  the  tariff  alterations.  The  national  income,  as  appears  by  this 
return,  has  been  gradually  increasing,  year  after  year,  while  the  expenditure  has  remained 
nearly  stationary.    Thus  the  results  may  be  briefly  given: — 

Yean.  lacomut.  Expenditure. 

1843 i:5U20,040  i;55il95,159 

1844 56.935,022  55,501,740 

1845 58,590.217  55,103,647 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  ending  January  5tb,  1843,  there  was  i^i,075.1l9  ex- 
cess  of  income  over  expenditure  in  1844  and  1645 — nearly  one  million  and  a  half  in  the 
former,  and  three  millions  and  a  half  in  the  latter  year. 

The  sources  whence  the  immense  revenue  of  England  is  derived  are  various.  Taking 
the  general  heads  for  last  year,  (1844-5,)  we  find  them  to  be  as  follows: — 

Customs  and  Excise £38,576,684 

Stamps 7,327,803 

Assessed  and  Land  Taxes 4,429,870 

Property  and  Income  Tax '        5,329,601 

Post  Office 1,705,068 

Crown  Lands 441,583 

Other  Ordinary  Revenues.... 394,598 

Money  from  China 385,008 

jG58,590,217 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  runs  into  a  great  variety  of  channels.  For  the  year 
ending  5th  of  January,  1845,  the  mere  cost  c^  collecting  the  customs  and  revenue  was 
£1,406,586;  and  with  the  Preventive  Service  charges,  amounted  to  £1,967,584.  The 
collection  of  Stamps,  Assessed  Taxes,  &^.,  was  £2,860,536.  Here,  then,  the  mere  ex- 
pense of  collecting  the  revenue  amounts  to  nearly  five  millions  sterling,  or  about  one- 
twelfth.  This  is  an  enormous  per  oentage,  and  exemplifies  the  truth  of  the  andeot 
adage — ^**  The  king's  cheese  is  lost  in  the  parings." 

The  annual  cost  of  the  civil  government  of  England  may  be  stated  at  £1,618,265. 
and  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

The  Queen's  Establishment £371,800 

Allowance  to  the  Royal  Family 277,000 

Irish  Vice-royalty 26,440 

Houses  of  Parliament ', 100,646 

Civil  Departments 538,593 

For  Annuities,  &c 277,501 

For  Pensions 6,285 

Under  the  expenses  for  "  Justice,"  we  find— £559,782  for  Courts  of  Justice ;  £594,312 
for  Police  and  Criminal  Prosecutions  ;  and  £703,111  for  "  CorrectioB.'' 

The  diplomatic  expenses  are  £380,609  for  the  yeia> ;  namely,  £181,186  for  foreign 
ministers,  salaries,  and  pensions ;  £120,303  for  consuls'  salaries  and  superannuation  al- 
lowances ;  and  £70,120  for  disbursements  and  outfit 

The  annual  expense  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy  amounts  to  abont  £13,961  J345. 
which  comprises: — 

Expense  of  the  Army £6,178,714 

Navy 5,858,219 

Ordnance 1,924,312 
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MERCANTILE  TRANSACTIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

It  ifl  not  as  in  England,  where,  when  an  article  is  offered  for  sale,  it  is  immediately 
purchased,  or  at  once  rejected  as  being  too  dear,  but  here  there  is  a  long  haggling  and 
dieapening  of  every  article  sacoessivcly  ofiered.  The  relmtioo  of  my  transactioDs  with  a 
man  will  serve  to  show  the  general  mode  of  doing  business.  He  bids  me  call  again, 
which  I  do  several  times  without  doine  anything.  He  wishes  to  be  the  last  I  do  with, 
'bat  lUl  cannot  be  la$t^  and  aU  have  wi^ed  to  be  #o.  After  a  few  days  I  get  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  business;  he  objects  to  the  price  of  the  article  I  ofler — he  will  not  buy— I  try  to 
induce  him,  but  do  not  ofier  to  make  any  reduction.  Says  he,  ^  You  are  over  dear.  Sir ; 
I  can  buy  the  same  gudes  10  per  cent  lower :  if  ye  like  to  tak  afi*  10  per  cent,  TU  tak 
Borne  of  these.**  . 

I  tell  him  that  a  reduction  in  price  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  put  my  sample  of 
the  article  aside ;  but  the  Scotchman  wants  it—"  Weel,  Sir,  it's  a  terrible  price,  but  aa  I 
am  out  o*  it  at  present,  I'll  just  tak  a  little  till  I  can  be  supplied  cheaper,  but  ye  maun 
tak  aff  5  per  cent." 

**  But,  Sir,"  nys  I,  *'  would  you  not  think  me  an  unconscionable  knave,  to  ask  10  or 
even  5  per  cent  more  than  I  intended  to  take  V* 

He  laughs  at  me — **  Hoot,  hoot,  man,  do  ye  expect  to  get  what  ye  ask  ?  Gudc  Lord ! 
an  was  I  able  to  get  half  what  I  ask,  I  would  soon  be  rich.  Come,  come,  Fll  gie  ye 
within  twa  an  a  half  of  your  ain  price,  and  gude  faith,  man,  ye'U  be  well  paid." 

I  tell  him  that  I  never  make  any  reduction  from  the  price  I  first  demand,  and  that  an 
adherence  to  the  rule  saves  much  trouble  to  both  parties. 

**  Weel,  weel,"  says  he,  *•  since  ye  maun  hae  it  a*  your  ain  way,  I  maun  e*en  tak  die 
article ;  but  really  I  think  ye  are  over  keen." 

So  much  for  buying  and  selling :  then  comes  the  settlement  <*  Hoo  muckle  discount 
do  ye  tak  aff,  Sirr 

••  Discount !  you  cannot  expect  it ;  the  account  has  been  standing  a  twelvc^month." 

'*  Indeed,  but  I  do  expect  discount — pay  siller  without  discount !  na,  na.  Sir,  that's  not 
the  way  here ;  ye  maun  deduct  5  per  cent 

I  tell  him  that  I  make  no  diecoutit  at  all :  **  Weel,  Sir,  ni  gie  ye  nae  money  at  a'." 

Rather  than  go  without  a  settlement,  I  at  last  agree  to  take  2^  per  cent  from  the 
amount,  which  is  accordingly  deducted. 

"I  hae  ten  shillings  doon  against  ye  for  short  measure,  and  fifteen  shillings  for 
damages." 

^  Indeed,  these  are  heavy  deductions ;  but  if  you  say  that  you  shall  loee  to  that  amount, 
I  suppose  that  I  must  allow  it" 

**  Oh,  aye,  it's  a'  right ;  then.  Sir,  eight  shillings  and  fonrpence  for  pack  sheet,  and 
thirteen  shillings  for  carriage  and  postage." 

These  last  items  astonish  me.  •*  What,  Sir,"  says  I,  *•  are  we  to  pay  all  the  charges  in 
your  business  7"  But  if  I  do  not  allow  theso  to  be  taken  off,  he  will  not  pay  his  account ; 
80  I  acquiesce,  resolving  within  myself  that,  since  these  unfair  deductions  are  made  at 
settlement,  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  charge  an  additional  price  to  cover  the  extortion.  I 
now  congratulate  myself  on  having  concluded  my  business  with  the  man,  but  am  disap* 
pointed. 

"  Hae  ye  a  stawmpe?"  asks  he. 

"A  stamp,  for  what?" 

••  Jusi  to  draw  ye  a  bill,"  replies  he. 

'*  A  bill,  my  good  sir!  I  took  off  2}  per  cent  on  the  faith  of  being  paid  in  cash."  But 
he  tells  me  it  is  the  custom  of  the  place  to  pay  in  bills,  and  sits  down  and  draws  me  a 
bill  at  three  months  after  date,  payable  at  his  own  shop. 

<*  And  what  can  I  do  with  this?" 

**  Oh,  ye  may  tak  it  to  Sir  William's,  and  hell  discount  it  for  yon,  on  paying  him.  three 
months'  interest" 

"  And  what  can  I  do  vnth  his  notes?" 

**  He'll  gie  ye  a  bill  in  London  at  forty.five  days. 

*<  So,  sir,  after  allowing  you  twelve  mondn*  credit,  and  Hi  per  cent  discount,  and  exor* 
bitant  charges  which  you  have  no  claim  on  us  to  pay,  I  most  be  content  with  a  bill  which 
we  are  not  to  cash  for  four  months  and  a  half." 

•*  Weel,  weel — and  now,  Sir,"  sayi  he, "  if  you  are  going  to  your  inn,  I'll  gang  wi'  ye, 
and  tak  a  glaiss  o'  wine." 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  EUROPE. 

The  Aiuirian  LUyd^s^  in  an  article  founded  apoo  official  documeDts,  gives  the  follow- 
ing sammary  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Europe.  The  European  mercaotile  mariDe, 
without  including  the  coasting  trade,  comprehends  960,000  TeaselB,  measuring  in  «H 
d3,493|000  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  they  carry  is  estimated  at 
11,935,765,000  francs.  The  proportions  per  cent  which  each  of  the  difierent  stales  of 
Europe  bears  in  diis  total  value  are  as  follows:— England  51 13«46,  Francs  13  3-5,  Hol- 
land 5  7-9,  Hamburgh  4  4-5,  Russia  3  8-9,  Sardinia  3 1-6,  Belgium  2  1-9,  Prussia  3  1-9, 
Austria  1  4-5,  the  Two  Sicilies  ]},  Sweden  and  Norway  1  1-5,  Tuscauy  1  1-9,  Den- 
jnark  1  145,  Bremen  1,  Portugal  8-9,  Spain  14-15,  and  all  the  other  states  6  per  cent. 
The  result  is,  that  the  ^de  of  France  and  fielgiom,  taken  altogether,  is  equal  in  valve 
to  that  of  Germany  and  Holland  united — that  is  to  say,  that  each  represents  15  4-5  of 
the  total.    The  four  taken^together  represent  about  3-5  of  the  trade  of  Elngland. 


PEPPER  TRADE  OF  PADANG. 
An  interesting  work  has  recently  been  published  in  London,  entitled  ^  Trade  and 
Travel  in  the  East"    Tlie  author,  Mr.  George  Davidson,  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  resided 
twenty-one  years  in  Java,  Singapore,  Australia,  and  China.    In  speaking  of  Snmatn 
and  the  pepper  trade  of  Padang,  we  find  the  following  observations : — 

^  The  pepper  trade  of  the  ports  to  the  northward  of  Padang  has  ceased  to  be  a  profit- 
able one,  and  is  now  neglected.  Europeon  shipmasteis  used  to  complain  bitterly  of  the 
roguery  practised  upon  Siem  by  the  native  dealers;  but  who  taught  the  native  his  rqguiiii 
tricks  ?  Who  introduced  false  weights  ?  Who  brought  to  the  coast  561U  weights  with  a 
screw  in  the  bottom,  which  opened  for  the  insertion  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  lead, 
^fUr  Hmr  emreetneBB  had  been  tried  by  the  nmiive  in  eompariwn  with  hie  ewn  waeighU  ? 
Who  made  it  a  regular  rule  in  their  transactions  with  the  native  dealer,  to  get  130  cattiea 
of  pepper  to  the  pecul,  thus  cheating  him  of  30  per  cent  of  his  property  ?  I  challei^ 
contradiction,  when  I  assert  that  English  and  American  shipmasters  have,  for  thirty  years, 
been  addicted  to  all  these  dishonest  practices.  The  cunning  and  deceit  of  the  nativa 
traders  at  the  pepper  ports  of  Sumatra,  have  been  taught  them  by  their  Christian  visile^ 
and  forced  upon  them  in  self-defence.'* 


BALTIMORE  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 
At  an  election  held  by  the  members  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  at  ^lexr 
rooms  in  North  Chories  street,  Baltimore,  on  Saturday,  the  14th  November,  1846,  die 
following  gentlemen  were  elected : — Charies  Brodenbangh,  Presidept ;  J.  C.  Coale,  T^ce- 
Preaident ;  J.  T.  England,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Geoige  Clifie,  Recording  Secre- 
tary ;  Geoige  W.  Orofflio,  Treasurer;  Edward  M.  Needles,  Beixjaroin  Childs,  Pleasant 
Stabler,  A.  8,  Taylor,  George  B.  Coale,  and  H.  M.  Warfield,  Directors. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

It  appears  from  a  British  parliamentary  document  on  the  consular  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  there  ore  215  consular  officers,  who,  with  two  exceptions,  are  paid  by  the 
British  government,  and  two  others  paid  by  the  East  India  Company.  Tliere  are  also 
130  British  vice-consuls,  who  receive  no  salary  from  Her  Mqesty's  government,  and  who 
are  appointed  by  die  superintending  consuls.  Various  salaries  ore  paid  te  consuls,  from 
X25  to  £1,800  a  year.  There  are  14  consular  officeia  in  France :  the  highest  salary  in 
France  is  jC650,  and  the  lowest  £50.  There  are  15  in  Spain,  and  9  in  Portugal,  and  no 
fewer  dian  Sd  in  Turkey,  and  10  in  die  United  States  of  America.  Tbwe  ore  9  in 
China.  The  oonsul  at  Canton  (Francis  C.  Macgregor,  Esq.,)  has  a  salary  of  £1,800; 
diree  others  have  £500  each,  one  £1,200,  diree  £750,  and  another  £500.  In  Egypt 
there  are  five  paid  consular  officers.  The  consul-general  at  Egypt  (the  Hon.  C.  A.  Mnr* 
ray,)  has  a  salary  of  £1,800.  The  smaUest  salary  (£35,)  is  paid  to  the  viee-oonsul  of 
Otranto,  in  the  two  Sicilies. 
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l.—EUhmft  «f  a  WUling  Crnise,  with  J^otes  of  a  Stffourn  on  the  ItUnd  of  Ztmiib^r,  TV  wkuk  u 
npendet  a  Bri^f  HUtart  of  the  WhaU  Ftthery :  ito  Pott  Mi  Prestnt  Conditio.  By  J.  Rottf 
Bkowhi.  lUiutmtMlkyiniiinroo9«agrsTtDgs,Msteol  and  wood.  New  York:  HarpOT«bBrath«n. 
Tlitotoftgoodkookof  Haktnd.  WrlClem,  ia  sooie  iwpMts,  iw4tf  eiio«Mtam)M  iliBUar  to  M  r.  1. 
H.DKM*s«*TwoTMnBefbreUke  Mast,**  H  tonocawbU  behlad It, aithar la  valiM or latMMt ;  al- 
thoagk,  fhND  the  elegaat  aad  eonewhat  ezpensiTa  style  la  which  It  has  been  got  mp»  Its  ctfcalattoa 
will  not  be  solacfe.  Both  ware  educated  yoaag  iiieB,aiid  boOi  went  to  sea  in  the  capacity  of  oonuoon 
aailors ;  with  this  dlflbeace,  that  Daaa  undertook  the  voyafe  fbr  the  recovery  of  impaired  health,  and 
Browne,  lo  giatlfy  a  romaattc  spirit  of  adveatore.  Both  were  wllbost  means,  and  consequently  pnisned 
a  coarse  tliat  was  calculated  to  open  to  them  scenes,  and  impart  to  them  an  experience,  which  they 
would  have  been  deprived  of  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  fsntlemen  travellers.  They  were,  however, 
fentlemen,  without  the  surnrandlog  circumstances,  that  would  have  given  quite  a  dlArent  tone  to  their 
narratives.  The  volume  of  Mr.  Browne,  oecupylng  more  than  five  hundied  pages,  embodies  a  great 
variety  of  lacident,  anecdote,  and  not  a  little  Information  concerning  the  whale  fishery,  and  the 
places  visited  in  the  course  of  the  enterprise,  llie  writer  is  no  stickler  for  the  system  of  flogging,  as 
practised  on  board  men-of-war,  merchantmen,  and  whalemen.  He  Jostly  considers  It  degrading,  and 
void  of  any  reformatory  Influence ;  and  neither  is  it  calculated  to  secure  a  beaeflcial  subordinattou* 
Bow  long  wQl  it  take  to  discover  that  men  are  to  be  goveme  J  by  the  exercise  of  Justice,  humanity, 
and  moial,  rather  than  physical  force  1  We  hope  to  find  time,  in  a  future  number,  to  notice  this  very 
attnctlve  volume  more  in  detail,  and  enrich  our  pages  with  such  portions  of  It  as  may  seem  best 
suited  to  the  character  and  design  of  a  commercial  Magazine.  In  the  meantime,  we  cheerfiilly  le- 
commend  the  work  to  our  leaders. 
%-^Fkmologf^  or  the  Doetrins  of  th$  Mottttl  Pkemomtu^.    By  J.  G.  BruEsaHH.    Two  vols,  la  one. 

After  Gall,  the  author  of  this  volume  stands  at  the  head  of  the  advocates  and  expounders  of  the 
■elenee  of  Phrenology.  A  doctrine  or  a  science  taught  by  a  man  of  8parshelra*s  cast  of  mind  and 
character  must  ever  command  respect.  If  it  does  not  obtala  the  entire  credence  of  that  portion  of  the 
public  who  investigate  systems  and  Oieories.  This  Is  the  fifth  Americaa  editiont  ftom  the  third  Lon- 
don, aad  was  greatly  Improved  by  the  author  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  In  Boston  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1833.  The  first  volume,  illustrated  with  numerous  plates,  is  devoted  to  the  physi- 
ological, aad  the  second  to  the  philosophical  part  of  phrenology.  There  have  been  many  books  written 
«m  the  subject  since  Spurzheim,  and  peihaps  new  dlscovHes  made ;  but  all  who  would  stndy  the 
science  thoroughly,  will  find  It  as  important  to  resort  t5  his  works,  as  the  theoleglan  does  to  the  Holy 
Bible.   It  is  published  la  Harper  4b  Brothers*  best  style. 

3.— jf  Hiotorn  of  the  Jimorioan  Ro9olutiam.    FirH^nHUkod  ta  /.eaira,  nadsr  the  nporintonimeo  of 
tho  Soeieijf  for  the  Diffuoum  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Iwnroved  with  s  map  and  other  iUuatration§.  Also 
revised  ond  onlarfed.    By  Be  v.  J.  JL  Blakx,  D.  D.    New  York :  Harper  k.  Brothers. 
Wa  have  In  this  volume  probably  the  roost  compreheaslve,  concise,  and  distinct  narrative  of  the 

principal  events  of  the  American  revolution  in  the  language. 

i,~-Claosieal  Antiqmities,  or  a  Compendium  of  Roman  and  Grecian  jSntiquities,  vith  a  Sketch  sf  Ancient 
'    Mjfthoioffjf.    By  JosBPB  SALKabD.    New  York:  Harper  4*  Brothers. 

This  comprehensive  manual  of  Classical  Aatiqulties  Is  divided  into  two  parts— the  first  contalnlag 
an  account  of  the  political  instltulioas,  religion,  military  and  naval  aflklrs,  arts  and  sciences,  manners, 
customs,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  Romans  ;  and  the  second  those  relating  to  the  Greclaas.    It  Is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  wanu  of  the  eiassical  pupil  as  a  common  text- book. 
5,-^Pictanal  Historp  t^f  England,    New  York :  Harper  it  Brothen. 

Twelve  parts  of  this  splendid  work  have  already  appeared.   Hie  AaierloaA  reprlat  is  equid  to  tha 
IBoglish.    Aside  fh>m  Its  pictorial  illustrations,  which  are  numeioui  aad  strUrtag,  in  many  lespeets  II 
is  the  best  history  of  England  that  has  yet  been  published, 
iw— JM^rrtes,  with  othor  Etchings  and  Sketches.   By  Mrs.  L.  H.  SisomtirBT.    New  Yoik :  Harpers. 

This  very  psetiy  volume  contains  thirteen  tales  or  sketches,  soom  of  which  have  appeared  In  other 
ibnns,  while  others  are  now  for  the  first  time  Introduced  to  the  reader.  To  passionate  or  high-wrought 
flctloB,  Mrs.  Sigoumey  makes  no  pretensions.  The  elements  ef  her  tales  are  tmthfW ;  aad,  without 
•ay  very  erighial  or  progressive  views  of  11^  manners  or  momis,  their  leadency  is  salutary.  Oa  the 
whole,  they  aro  calculated  to  deepea  those  sympathies  that  swell  the  great  tide  of  human  happiness. 

7.-^A  Seriwtural  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  ef  the  TSinitu  ;  or,  A  Cheek  to  Modem  Arianism,  as  tanght 
hf  Compheltites,  tncksiust  JWv  Lights^  UnxversoHsts,  and  Mormons:  and etpedaUjf  &y  a  Sect  caU" 
mg  themselves  **  Christians."    By  Rev.  U.  Mattisom.    New  York :  Lewis  Oblby. 
The  design  and  character  of  this  little  volume  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  alt  snfllolently 

axpAalnad  la  the  Utle-pafe,  which  we  have  quoted  la  fUL 
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B.--Enerimewtal  Reaeiaxkes  on  the  FiM>d  of  A*immU  ami  the  Futtmag  With  n  marks  gm 

tMs  fb0d  of  Man.    By  Robert  Dunvas  Tbompson ,  M.  D.,  Lectnrer  on  Practical  Chomlmfy,  Uai- 

▼enlty  of  Glasgow.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k,  Co.    Phiia^phia :  Geo.  8.  Applecoa. 

The  importaoce  of  the  sabJeeU  discussed  in  the  present  volnne  with  so  mach  «bUity,  wiU  not  be 

questioned ;  and  the  fiixt  that  the  work  is  based  on  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  joade  at  the 

instance  of  the  British  Government,  will  Impart  to  it  great  weight,  and  secure  for  it  the  moat  serious 

conslderadon.    The  original  object  of  the  writer,  was  to  determine  the  relative  influence  of  barley  and 

malt  in  feeding  cattle ;   bnt  as  the  opportonHy  seemed  a  favorable  one  fbr  investigating  some  seicetiie 

problems  of  great  importance  to  physiologv,  and  of  eztieme  valoe  in  the  physleal  management  of  man 

and  animals,  advantage  was  taken  of  it,  and  the  aathor  obtained  the  permlMioe  of  the  goveinmestt* 

extend  the  ezperioienu  so  as  to  inclnde  these  objects.    It  is  an  esoellent  work. 

St.—Rationafe  of  Crimo^  and  iU  appropriate  Treahnent^  being  a  Treatise  on  Crimnal  Jwrispntdmce 
considered  in  relation  to  the  Cerebral  OrgoeUtaUon.  By  M.  B.  Sampsoic.  From  the  second  Londfltt 
edition.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  £.  W.  Fa&hham.  Matron  of  Mount  Pleasant  State  Ptiaaa. 
New  Vork :  D.  Appleton  k.  Co.    PhlladelphU :  G.  S.  Appleton. 

Mr.  Sampson's  work  originally  appeared  In  the  London  "  Spectator,"  In  a  series  of  numbers,  and  was 
afterwards  published  by  the  Trustees  of  William  Ramsay  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  made  a  be- 
quest for  *'the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  and  the  practical  appUcatlon 
thereof  In  particular.*'  No  one  who  reads  the  book  can  for  a  moment  resist  the  conviction,  that  the 
treatise  (ttlly  comports  with  this  bequest  It  takes  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of  the  whole  sul^t,  and 
is  eminently  calculated  to  subserve  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  notes  and  illustrations  of  Mrs.  Faro' 
ham,  the  efficient  and  successful  matron  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  add  materially  to  the  value  and 
Interest  of  the  work.  An  appendix  by  Mrs-  Famham,  embraces  a  number  of  accurate  daguerreotype 
portraits  of  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing,  BlackwelPs  Island,  etc.,  whose  phrenological  development*  and 
eorresponding  character*,  afford  ample  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  that  science,  and  forcibty  illus- 
trate Its  importance  In  education  and  the  management  of  prisons. 

10.-7^  History  of  Civilixation,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  FVench  Rsveiutiom.  By 
F.  GmzoT,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France ;  author  of  "  History  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1610.^' 
Tianslated  by  Willum  Aaslitt.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  Noa.  17  and  18  of  O.  Appl«ton  k.  Co.*s  Literary 
Miscellany.    Philadelphia :  G.  S.  Appleton. 

These  volumes  close  Guizoi*s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Civilisation ;  and  the  four  v(4umes  lu  the 
elegant  and  scholarly  translation  of  Hazlitt  form,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  contrtbutioe  thjit  he* 
been  added  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  world,  during  the  present  century.  The  popular  fbm 
In  which  the  history  and  its  philosophy  are  imparted,  and  the  eloquence  and  power  of  the  writer,  will 
&8cinate  all,  and  secure  a  large  class  of  readers  who  abominate  dry  detail8,—the  lifeless  body  divested 
of  the  soul.  But  the  more  •tatlstteai  reader  will  find  in  the  chronological  and  historical  tables,  which 
occupy  some  two  hundred  pages  of  the  last  volume,  facts  enough  to  fill  folios. 

il,-^Sowiething  for  Eneryboifi.  Oleamed  in  th$  Old  Purehaee  from  Fields  often  Reaped.  By  RoesBT 
Caklton,  Esq^  author  of  '*  The  New  Purchase,"  etc.,  etc.  Alter  et  Idem.  New  Yevk:  Applelae 
k,  Co.'s  Literary  Miscellany. 

The  author  of  these  letters,  addressed  to  one  Charies  Clarence  of  Somewheresburg,  during  the 
year  1846,  Is  evidently  a  gentleman  of  the  "  old  school,**  that  abhors  phrenology,  abolitionism,  raes* 
merism,  and  all  other  terns.  He  holds  a  causUc  pen,  and  wields  the  weapons  of  wit  and  ridicule  with 
power  and  effect.  Even  when  we  da  not  agree  with  him,  we  cannot  but  enjoy  the  pith  and  point  of 
his  sarcasm  and  cleverty-tumed  humor,  which  is  quite  overpowering  to  the  risibles. 

13.— .4  Qmree  of  Reading  for  Omswm  Sehoole  and  the  Lower  Classes  of  Aeadsmies,  on  the  Pise  of 
the  .AtUhor'e  **  ElemaUs  of  Reading  and  Oratory.**  By  H.  Mampsvillb,  Professor  of  Moral  Scleece 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  Hamilton  CoUege.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k,  Co. 

We  are  forcibly  impressed  with  the  plan  of  Instruction  so  clearly  and  distinctly  developed  in  this 
work.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  relates  to  grammar,  and  contains  a  description  of  the 
dlflferent  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  their  various  sounds ;  of  syllables,  and  also  of  words  as  parts  of 
speech.  The  second  part  contains  a  classification  and  description  of  all  the  sentences  or  fbnimlas  of 
thou^t,  in  every  degree  of  expression,  to  be  found  in  the  English  language,  and  Is  designed  to  render 
the  pupU  thoroughly  (kmlllar  with  sentential  structure.  The  third  part  contains  a  series  of  exercises 
oct  paragraphs,  kc.  The  advantages  of  Mr.  Mandeville's  system,  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  phi- 
losophioal,  are  eleariy  pointed  out ;  and  it  requires,  we  shoeld  think,  only  a  careful  eiaminatlee,  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  all  intelligent  Instructers  in  our  common  schools  and  academies. 

U.^ Religious  Maxims,  having  a  Connection  with  the  Doctrines  and  Praetiee  of  Holiness.   By  TaoKAS 

C.  Upham.    Boston :  Waite,  Pierce  k  Co. 

These  maxims  relate  to  the  higher  degrees  of  religious  ezperieeos.  They  embody,  in  e  eoncise  and 
simple  form,  many  of  the  principles  which  are  laid  down  and  Illustrated  at  some  length  ie  a  leffar 
treatise  on  holiness,  by  the  same  author,  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  Magaxine.  The  Intellec- 
tual cast  of  the  author's  mind,  combined  with  hi*  great  purity  and  benevolence  of  character,  have 
secured  for  his  writings  a  class  of  readers  out  of  his  own  denomination  who  regard  praetkel  | 
with  mora  ikvor  thau  the  dogous  of  the  sects. 
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14.—.^  XhmtrsMl  ami  OntiMl  Dictinary  of  tht  Engtiih  Ltatguage :  to  wkieh  art  added^  fVaUur'o 
Key  to  the  Pronmutalitm  of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Stumes.  much  improved,  and  a  Pronoun- 
ting  Focabutarf  of  Modem  Ofiograpkical  Jfames.  By  Josbph  £.  Woeckstke.  Boaton :  WilkinB, 
Carter  At  Co. 

This  new  and  elegant  dictionary  covers  nearly  one  thoosand  royal  octavo  pages,  prltited  in  a  small, 
bat  handsome  and  distinct  type.  In  the  introduction,  occopying  eighty-five  pages,  will  be  found  re  - 
marks  on  orthoepy,  on  pronunciation,  orthography,  etymology,  a  complete  grammar,  archaisms,  pro- 
vincialisms, Americanisms,  and  various  other  points  of  philosophy  and  lexicography,  together  with 
fhll  ezplanaiions  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  compiler  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  Dic- 
tionary of  Johnson,  as  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Todd,  and  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
have  been  made,  in  some  degree,  the  basis  of  this  work ;  but  the  words  found  in  those  dictionaries 
have  been  carefully  revised,  with  regard  to  their  orthography,  pronmnciation,  definition,  k.c. ;  and  a 
great  part  of  them,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  have  been  defined  entirely  anew. 
To  the  words  found  in  Todd*s  Johnson,  nearly  twenty-seven  thousand  words  have  been  added ;  and 
for  these  words  authorities  are  given.  The  work  contains  a  much  improved  edition  of  Walker's  Key 
to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scripture  Proper  Names ;  and  to  Walker's  Vocabulary  about 
three  thousand  classical  names  have  been  added.  It  also  eomprlses  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of 
about  four  thousand  modern  geographical  names.  The  several  vocabularies  are  computed  to  contain 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  words.  Great  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  pronuncia- 
tion; and,  with  regard  to  words  of  various,  doubtful,  or  disputed  pronunciation,  the  authorities  for  the 
various  modes  are  exhibited ;  so  that  this  dictionary  will  show  the  reader  in  what  manner  these  words 
are  pronounced  by  all  the  most  eminent  English  orthoepists.  The  grammatical  forms  and  Inflections 
of  words  have  been  given  more  fully  than  ever  before  in  any  English  dictionary ;  and  brief  critical 
sotes  on  the  orthography,  the  pronunciation,  the  grammatical  form  and  eonttmctioo,  and  the  pecu- 
liar, technical,  local,  provincial,  and  American  uses  of  words,  are  scattered  throughout  the  volume. 
The  design  has  been,  to  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  matter  in  the  most  condensed  form,  and 
to  specify,  as  far  as  practicable,  authorities  in  doubtfhl  and  disputed  eases. 

15.— The  Sacred  Mountaino.    By  J.  T.  Bbadlkt,  author  of  *'  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,"  etc    New 

York:  Baker ^  Scribner. 

The  design  of  these  sketches  Is  to  render  more  familiar  and  life-like  some  of  the  scenes  of  the 
BlUe.  The  idea  of  the  author  was  a  h  appy  one,  and  beaatlHiliy  and  falthfhily  has  it  been  carried 
out  in  this  really  splendid  and  attractive  volume.  The  plates,  eleven  In  number,  are  accurate  drawinga 
of  Mount  Ararat,  Bethlehem,  MounU  Moriah,  Sinai,  Hur,  Piigah,  Carmel,  Lebanon,  Zion,  Tabor,  and 
Olives,  as  they  now  appear,  with  the  exception,  that  fVom  some  of  them,  mosques  have  been  re- 
moved, so  as  to  give  them  their  original  form.  The  descriptions  illustrative  of  the  engravings,  are 
written  In  the  same  glowing,  eloquent  style,  that  characterizes  the  author's  **  Napoleon  and  his  Mar- 
shals ;"  with  the  loftier  inspiration  of  a  purer  and  more  befitting  theme.  The  engravings  are  fiom 
paintings  by  artists  of  uoequivooal  merit,  and  the  engraver  has  furnished  spirited,  and  wo  havo 
BO  doubt,  accurate  copies.  Though  diflering  in  some  respects  from  the  "  annuals,"  it  will  not  sufiKv  by 
eomparlson  in  its  typographic  dross,  with  the  beat  of  them ;  and  it  possesses  a  value  and  an  interest 
fkr  nv>re  durable  than  any  of  them. 

16.— TAs  Rote  of  Sharon,  a  Religious  Sonvtmrfor  1847.    Edited  by  Mbs  8.  C.  Edoarton.    Boston : 

A.  Tompkins  and  B.  B.  Mussey. 

This  annual  has  outlived  must  works  of  its  description,  a  fact  that  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise 
and  liberality  of  the  publishers,  the  taste  and  judgment  of  its  accomplished  editor,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  tiroes.  It  was  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  to  embody  the  great  thonghu  of  the  pre- 
sent, blending  whatever  in  the  past  was  worthy,  from  its  intrinsic  and  immutable  Interest,  with  the 
progressive  mind,  that  is  becomUig  daily  more  and  more  Identified  with  higher  hopes,  and  a  larger  hu- 
manity. It  is  a  "  religious  souvenir"  in  the  truest  meaning  of  the  term— free  from  the  jarring  discords 
of  sectarianism,  but  overflowing  with  faith  in  good,  hope  in  God,  and  charity  to  the  race.  Its  litera- 
ture U  chaste  and  pure,  and  at  the  same  time  manly.  The  artisU,  too,  have  lent  their  aid  to  render 
the  work  an  ornament  to  the  "  centretabie"  of  the  most  refined  "  domestic  circles."  In  few  words, 
without  attempting  to  criticise  the  character  of  the  original  productions,  collected  f^om  a  noble  band 
of  the  '*  good  and  the  gifted,"  we  can  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Its  class  which  we  have  ever  seen. 

n—Tke  State  of  the  Departed.  By  John  Hbnrt  Hobaet,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Proteetant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Fourth  edition.  New  York:  Stanford  It  Swords. 
Speculations  on  the  state  of  those  who  have  *'  shuffled  ofiT  this  mortal  coil,"  will  doubtless  occupy  the 
minds  of  men  so  long  as  the  worid  stands,  or  until  spirits  shall  return  to  earth,  and  disclose  to  the  in- 
experienced the  precise  nature  of  man's  destiny  In  the  future ;  and  if  they  but  serve  to  make  us  wiser 
and  better,  enlarging  our  benevolence,  and  purifying  our  hearts,  no  good  man  can  certainly  desire  that 
their  place  in  our  minds  should  be  obliterated.  The  late  Bishop  Hobait  has  embodied  in  this  volume 
the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  good  in  past  ages,  and  given  us  his  own  on  the  sulyect. 
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18.— 7TU Fnmtik  RmtiniUn :  A  Bittorf*    Bf  TkoVAt  Oabltls.   tmiwttM.   ftitiTS;  79  Mid  tOoC 

Wilej  k.  Pacnam's  Llbraiy  of  Choice  Reading. 
19,— On  Htr—$^  Hvf-nromkif,  tmd  iJu  Htroic  in  Mi$Unf.    Sut  LttUttet :  Rtptfttti,  wUh  fjwwrfg 

tions  and  AddiiUnt.    By  l^oiCAi  C'arltlb.    Wil«y  It  Fatnam's  Llbniry,  Itc,  l^o.  09. 
90.— Sartor  R—«urtM»  :  TIU  IMf  and  Opkuons  ^f  Herr  Teufdtdrtdtk,    In  UifM  Books.    WUey  It 

Paioaiu*«  Library  ofChoiee  Reading,  No.  74. 

We  have  neither  room  or  eapaeity  to  tpeak  of  Cariyte  and  hit  worfct,  according  to  ibeir  ■erlta. 
His  French  Revolatkm  is  considered  one  of  the  most  reroarlcable  worin  of  the  age'-ae  at  once  the 
poetry  and  philoeophy  of  history.  That  on  **  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  **  has  Interested  ns  Om  most. 
It  is  full  of  original  and  stirring  thought,  and  more  easily  comprehended  than  ^Sartor  Resarttts,**  a 
cations  aflair,  which  we  confess  oar  incapacity  to  take  in ;  Indeed  we  have  never  seen  any  one  wk» 
fklly  comprehended  It ;  and  we  have  somewhere  seen  It  suggested,  that  it  was  probably  onderstood 
wholly  by  nobody  bat  the  aathor.  The  reading,  we  mean  the  thinking  pobllc,  (Mr.  Oarlyle  gives  aai 
demands  thought)  will  be  glad  that  Wiley  It  Putnam  have  entered  into  a  liberal  arranfement  witk 
Mr.  Carlyle  to  republish  all  his  works  In  the  admirable  style  of  their  **  Library  of  Choice  Eeadteg;** 
with  the  eiceptlon  of  th^  *^  Mlecellaales**  which  have  been  published  by  Carey  k.  Hart  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  editions  of  W.  k.  P.  have  been,  (we  qoote  from  Blr.  Garlyle*s  '*  Imprimatur^  affixed  tt> 
each  work,)  '*  read  over  and  revlMd  into  a  coned  stale  for  Messrs.  Wiley  k.  Putnam  of  New  York, 
who  are  hereby  authoriied,  they  and  they  only,  so  fkr  as  I  can  authorise  them,  to  print  and  vend  0» 
same  in  the  United  States.*' 

St  —Oaetk9*$  Ant4Mofrafhff.    Pottrj/  and   TVutk  frvm  «y  I^fe^  fnm  the  ChrwuM  ^f  Oattke.    By 
Bamlku  Godwik.    la  two  parts,  forming  Nos.  75  and  70  of  Wiley  k  Putnam's  **  Library  of  Cboiee 


This  last  great  work  of  Goethe's  is  a  Utetary  treasuie.  Galled  upon  In  mature  life  by  a  ftiend  to 
fteaish  the  coaaecling  links  to  his  numerous  works-~to  state  the  times  when,  and  the  circumsiaMen 
under  whieh,  hie  dlflbrent  productioiu  were  brought  forth,  he  finds  the  causes  of  his  vaitous  wtitiafi 
io  interwoven  wkh  Incident,  and  so  connected  with  the  history  of  the  times  through  which  he  had 
passed,  that  It  had  become  necessary  for  liim  to  unlbid  lo  ns  his  whole  Itfo,  and  the  suceesaive  devel- 
opment of  new  traits  of  character,  and  each  new  train  of  thought.  Qoethe*s  very  name  pwinsiBs  * 
charm,  and  any  work  of  his  has  great  interest;  but  this  more  than  all  others.  It  gives  «b  the  Blan* 
not  by  the  hands  of  another  who  could  neither  know  nor  appredale  him,  but  he  shows  himself  to  as, 
and  vre  thank  him  for  it.  Even  the  mere  stodent  of  history  wQl  prise  this  work,  and  fhr  more  th« 
student  of  character.  The  translation  of  the  book  is  welt  done,  and  entirely  supersedes  one  mndetu 
Ingland  a  short  time  since. 

A—Tk*  Spirit  »f_tk«  An:  or   Cotemporarf  Partraiu.    By  Willum  Hazutt.    First  Amofkaa 

Edition.    New  York:  Wiley  ^  Putnam's  "* Libraiy  of  Choice  Reading.** 

Severei  similar  works  by  ether  pens  have  been  produced  sinoe  the  appearance  of  HailiU*8  **8plftt 
of  the  Age  r*  but  none  of  equal  power.  Indeed,  as  an  essayist  or  critic,  the  author  deservedly  eq)oysaK 
enduring  reputation.  The  men  whose  eharaciers  are  here  portrayed,  were  cotemporary  with  the 
writer,  and  with  most  of  them  he  was  personally  acquainted.  The  statesman,  political  economb^ 
the  essayist,  the  poet  and  the  novelist  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  eihibited  In  bold  relief,  by  the  hand  of  a  master;  and  the  critical  aiisliufc  of 
them  has  afibrded  material  for  the  U90§r  ligku  of  literature  ever  since  the  first  appearaaee  of  tin 
series. 


London :  Wiley  k  Patnam. 

The  ground  covered  in  the  preseot  work  ti  briefly  described  hi  tlie  tiUe-pege,  which  we  have  quoted 
above  entire.  The  work  Is  divided  Into  five  parts.  The  first  and  second  relate  to  the  physical  geoff- 
raphy  and  history ;  the  third,  to  the  population,  polliical  system,  civil  divisions,  municlpalitiea,  and 
topography ;  the  fourth,  to  society,  laws,  pursuits,  life,  habits,  and  health  of  the  Northwest,  and  to 
the  public  lands  ;  and  the  fiAh,  and  last,  to  the  aborigines  and  the  monuments.  There  is,  besides,  a 
copious  and  valuable  appendix,  toucliiag  the  ndaeral  resources,  monumenu,  plants,  etc,  of  that  reg^ 
of  country.  The  author  was,  we  believe,  some  time  Becretary  of  State  in  Illinois ;  and  the  »M*frf«h 
for  his  work  are  dmwn  not  only  ftom  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information,  but  ttoax  his  p^sooal 
observation.  It  Is  an  Instructive  volume  for  the  library ;  and,  at  tiie  same  time,  though  not  strictly  a 
guide,  yet  more  useful  to  the  emigrant  than  a  book  of  mere  details  can  be ;  imparting  to  him  thoee 
general  Ideas  of  the  country  which  will  be  always  of  no  less  value  than  a  knowledge  of  minute  i«i^ 
ticulars  in  relation  to  certain  places. 

94.— TA«  Actor  ;  or,  A  Peep  Btkind  the  Curtain.  Bring  Porsofes  m  (As  Li9u  of  Boothy  end  somt  of 
Ms  CoUmporoHet.    New  York:  W.  H.  Graham.  ' 

Tliose  who  take  an  Interest  In  theatricals,  vrlU  find  this  quite  an  omusing,  if  not  instructive  little 

volane.   The  scenes  and  eharactars  are  cleveriy  described ;  and  It  abounds  in  anecdotes,  not  only  ot 

tlto  heio  of  the  nanative,  but  of  many  of  his  cotemporarief. 
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n^-yMemmn  •/ Awuricm  O09enmr»,  By  Jaow  Baiut  Mooss.  VoLIL  8TO^pp.440.  New  York: 

GatM  ^  Stedman. 

A  wry  handioie  octeTo  toIwm,  containinf  the  lives  of  the  six  Gorernan  of  the  andent  pUgrln 
colony  of  New  Plynoath,  to  wit:— John  Carver,  William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  Thomas 
Prioce,  Joslas  Wioslow,  and  Thomas  UincUey ;  and  the  Lives  also  of  the  Govenocs  of  Massachii- 
■etts  Bay,  from  1630  to  the  Revolntion  of  J(t80,  vis. :  John  Wlnthrop,  Thomas  Dudley,  John  Haynes, 
Henry  Vane,  Richard  Beiilagham,  J<4ui  Endlcott,  John  Leverett,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Joeej^  Dndley* 
and  Bdmnnd  Andros ;  embelUshed  with  Portiaito  of  Bdward  Wlaslow,  John  Wlnthrop,  John  Eadl- 
eott,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Mr.  Moore  Is  well  known  as  one  of  the  aetive  fbanders  of  the  New  Uamp- 
■hlre  Histarieal  Soelety,  and  editor  of  several  volonies  of  Valuable  historical  eoileetione';  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  worlt  is  executed,  shows  that  lie  is  abundantly  qualified  (br  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  The  second  volume,  now  in  progresa,  will  coDtain  the  lives  of  the  Govemon  of 
Che  other  New  Ff»t^p4  Colonies,  to  be  followed  by  those  of  Virginia,  New  York,  etc.,  embellisbed 
with  portraits. 

9^^Mewuirt  ^  the  Life  ff  JM€fh  Aidiamn.  By  Miss  Locy  Aikih.  Complete  in  one  TOhmie.  Phi- 
ladelphia: Caiey  4'  UarTs  "  Unrary  for  the  People,"  No.  V. 

The  celebrity  of  Miss  Aikia's  oiher  biographical  works  will  secure  Ibr  this  first  American  psprlatof 
ths  **  Life  of  Addison,'*  the  latest  of  her  publications,  a  weU-meilted  popularity  in  this  country.  The 
eiTom  into  which  Miss  Aikin  has  (kllen,  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Maeauiay,  la  the  ikUnbugh 
Review ;  and  the  American  publtshers,  availing  themselves  of  his  suggestions,  have,  without  an  essie> 
fltou,  made  every  eoneetioa  which  he  indicated,  either  by  silent  altoratioos  of  the  text  or  Amh  notes, 
§ot  which  Mr.  Maeaulay  is  credited.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  specimens  of  blegmphy  in  the 
lafignagw,  and  doubtlem  fhlly  equal  in  value  and  interest  to  the  author's  Armer  productions  of  a  simi- 
lar character. 

S7.— Ail«t#rf  tff  tkt  Kmg*  tf  f^mut,  etnUining  tke  PrimeifMl  InndttUt  m  tiUtr  £Ave»,  from  ttu  Emm- 
dmtiem  0/  Os  Mouarokff  to  Lonia  PkUippo  ;  wttk  •  Qmcue  Biagrapkjf  ^  oaeJL   lUustrmUdbv  SoveiUif' 
Two  PortrmUo  of  tke  thvoroifn*  of  tVonee*    By  Thokas  W  yatt,  A.  M.,  author  of  **  Natural  His- 
tory,"  *'  Elements  of  Botany,"  "  Maauui  uf  Cunchology,"  etc    Philadelphia :  Carey  ^  Hart 
The  author  of  this  voliraie  has  compressed  into  aboat  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  biographical  no- 
tices of  all  the  kings  of  France,  from  Pharamond,  the  first  king,  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  present.    The 
materials  have  been  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  work  an  im- 
portance, not  only  In  the  library,  but  to  the  cabinet  of  the  numismatist  and  collector  of  medals.  It  Is 
embelltohed  with  f^c  oimUe  portraits  of  seveaiy-twosovereigns  who  filled  the  throne  (Irom  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy  to  the  present  reign,  engraved  by  Ormsby,  from  a  series  of  medals  lately  issued 
in  France.   The  sources  upon  which  the  authority  of  each  of  the  medalllc  portraits  b  ftmnded,  are 
given  in  a  table  appended  to  the  volume,    b  is  a  complete  cyclopedia  of  the  kings  of  France,  and 
contains  inlbrmacioo  on  the  suiitject  to  be  obtained  from  no  other  single  source.    The  volume  Is  hand- 
somely printed,  and  tastefully,  but  rather  flrallly  bound,  for  a  work  of  sueh  permanent  value. 

9&~7As  JW«  TYsien.    A  Rowumco  of  London.    First  American,  fhMD  the  third  London  edition.   Phl- 

ladelphU:  Carey  dt Hart. 

Glancing  at  this  romance  in  rhyme,  we  have  been  struck  with  several  paseagee ;  and  it  appears  lo 
be  a  work  of  genins.  The  first  literary  authorities  of  London  speak  of  It  in  terms  of  high  commeu 
datlott.  The  UteraryGaxette  says,  it '*ieacomposltion  which  dbplays  both  beauty  and  power.'*  We 
quote  below  ftom  the  critic  of  Hood's  Magasine  :— 

**The  New  Tinon  will  bear  comparison  with  any  one  of  the  poetic  tales  of  Byron ;  and  we  say 
advisedly,  justice  vlU  not  be  done  tu  this  noble  work  of  leBius,  If  lasting  (bme  be  not  granted  to  its 
author.  Yes ;  *  The  New  Tiiuon*  will  become  a  standard  study  beside  Byron.  The  author  has  many 
of  the  first  requtsitei  of  his  art  His  mind  Is  elevated  and  pure ;  his  diction  terse,  vigorous,  and  mel- 
lifluous. There  b  thought,  ideality  In  his  lines ;  and  In  addition,  a  quality  which  in  these  days  will 
be  a  great  recommend^tTon,  his  narrative  Is  ftill  of  interest  There  is  much,  too,  of  satire,  keen,  caus- 
tic, and  8evere-~wltnesi  t|iut  on  O'Connell.  in  a  word,  we  think  'The  New  Tiroon*  a  production 
which  will  have  a  wide  and  lasting  reputation." 

99.~£4««s  of  tke  queono  of  Emglomd,  from  tke  Xormnn  Conqueot,  witk  Anoedotee  of  ikeir  CourU.  Jfow 
/ret  publieked,  from  Qfidal  and  otker  Autkontie  Doeumente,  PrivaU  as  well  as  PithUe.  By  Aoxkb 
^RiCKLAMD.    volume  IX.    Philndelphla :  Lea  k.  Blanchard. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  biography  of  Haiy  Beatrice  of  Modena  has  never  before  been  written, 
though  abounding  \n  eircumstances  of  touching  Interest.  '*  There  are  epochs  in  her  life,  when  she 
comes  before  us  in  her  beauty,  her  misfortunes,  her  conjugal  tenderness,  and  passionate  maternity, 
like  one  of  the  distressed  queens  of  trsgedy  or  romance,  struggling  against  the  decrees  of  adverse 
destiny.'*  The  materials  for  the  biography  have  been  chiefly  derived  flrom  the  unpublished  letters, 
journals,  and  documents  of  the  period.  It  forms  the  ninth  volume  of  Mrs.  Strickland's  "  Queens  of 
Bngtand.** 

SO.— 7^lMif*to  and  ComnoeU  for  tke  ImponitonL    By  Rev.  J.  M.  Olmstsao.    New  York :  R.  Carter. 

The  character  and  design  of  this  work  is  briefly  expressed  in  the  title  page.  It  forms  one  of  Carter*s 
erai     of  the  **  Cabinet  Ijibrary." 
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31-— jf  Tnatist  en  tke  Imw$  Rdating  U  Fiictorg  and  Brokers.    By  JoBic  A.  RusikLL,  B.  A.,  of tt^f^ 

Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.    Philadelphia:  J.  k,  J.  W.  Johnson,  Law  Booluellers. 

There  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  commercial  law  of  more  importance  to  the  legal  practltloaer,  ot 
the  merchant  in  our  maritime  cities  and  towns,  than  that  relatinf  to  the  functions  of  that  eisis  IC 
•gents  known  as  (kctors  and  broken.  The  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  appears  to  be  discussed  ll  a 
thorough  and  systematic  form.  The  nature  of  the  employment  of  factors  and  brokers,  the  peisoai 
who  are  qualified  to  fill  those  offices,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be  appointed,  are  dMcrib^ 
It  treats  also  of  their  duties  and  powers,  their  rights  and  liabilities,  and  of  the  means  by  whkh  dkt 
relationship  subsisting  between  them  and  the  principal  may  be  dissolved.  The  author  has  titeel 
clearly  and  succinctly  the  nature  and  consequences  of  this  relationship,  from  Its  commencemcattotti 
dose,  with  marked  ability ;  fortifying  his  doctrines  of  the  law  with  an  array  of  the  most  noqoesdtih 
able  legftl  authorities.   It  will  be  as  valuable,  almost,  to  the  intelligent  merchant,  as  to  his  legal  advlilt* 

7&.—Ckroniele*  of  the  First  Planter*  of  tke  Colony  of  Maeeaekutetts  Bay,  from  1633  to  1B36.  Jfym 
firet  eoUeeted  from  Original  Records  and  Contanporaneous  Manuser^ts,  and  iUustruted  with  Mim. 
By  Almzahdba  Youno.    Boston :  C.  C.  Llttie  and  James  Biown. 

The  author  of  the  present  valuable  work  has  brought  to  Its  execution  the  sane  palna-taklngreseiMh 
and  scholarly  dUigeuee  whkh  were  exhibited  in  his  «*  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Cokif 
of  Plymouth.*'  It  eontalas  every  authentic  document  relating  to  the  planting  of  tbe  colony  ofMaaw 
ehoaetu,  within  the  time  specified,  with  tbe  exception  of  Winthn>p*s  history ;  and  its  margfai  isBHiK 
tiated  with  valuable  explanatory  notes.  Ui.  Young  is  Imbued  with  a  profound  veneratloa  ftr  IN 
principles  of  the  original  founders  of  New  England;  and  his  labors  have  been  devoted,  in  the  jiiumf 
and  the  previous  volumei  to  the  exhibition  of  tboae  interesting  local  eirctwwtancea  which  have  MM 
upon  their  history.  It  Is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Lemuel  Shaw,  the  eminent  Chief  !■• 
tlce  of  the  Stale  of  Maesachusetu,  and  is  published  In  an  elegant  and  appropriate  form. 

33.— GW  tn  tke  Storm  :  A  M'arrative,  hy  tks  Rev.  L,  P.  W.  BaUk:  an  Address^  ky  tke  Ret.  L^m 
Beeeker,  D.  D.;  anda  Sermon,  by  tke  Rev.  Tkomas  Smytk,  D.  D. ;  prqwred  en  board  tke  Vft^ 
Western^  after  tke  Storm  ske  encountered  mi  ker  Recent  Voyage.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
The  nature  and  design  of  this  llttie  volume  Is  apparent  llrom  lu  title.    The  occasion  gave  rise  tob 

contents,  which  were  all  written  on  board  the  vessel,  for  the  purpose  referred  to  in  each ;  wi,ft 

though  given  without  modification,  or  adaptation  to  the  rules  of  refined  taste,  or  of  caustic  erltlDlIBi 

there  are  passages  In  It  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest. 

3h— Outlines  of  Botany^  for  tke  Uee  of  Sckools  and  Private  Learners.   By  C.  List.   Prepared  «uA* 
Basis  of  the  Sixth  London  Edition  of  the  Treatise  published  under  the  INrection  of  the  ConnUM 
of  General  Literature  and  Education,  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chrtatftaa  KuewAml$k 
Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  St  Co.,  and  Carey  &t  Hart. 
This  work  is  designed  to  make  the  study  of  botany  easy  and  interesting  to  the  pupils  of  the  eooMi 

schools ;  and,  in  the  clear  and  pleasing  manner  in  which  it  presenu  the  whole  sniidect,  la  well  a4«^ 

ed  to  answer  the  design ;  and  the  beauty  of  Its  print,  binding,  and  eoploiu  illnstratioas,  approfihulf 

represents  the  department  of  nature  to  wliich  it  is  devoted. 

35.— Z«<f«  of  Roger  WiUiame,  V^ntMer  of  tke  State  of  Rhode  Island,  By  William  QnMUWUt  A.  A, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Brown  University.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  k.  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Gammell,  availing  himself  of  original  authorities,  and  the  memoir  of  the  lata  Mr.  Ka»9lm^ 
work  of  great  fulness  and  accuracy  of  infiMrmatloD  respecting  not  cmly  the  immediate  snl^ecttQ  wM 
it  relates,  but  the  general  aflhirs  of  New  England  in  that  eariy  age,)  has  confined  himself  to  the  Mfc 
of  iUnstrathig  the  personal  character  of  that  eminent  *'  apostle  of  religions  liberty.**  Ills,  onthen^ol^ 
a  comprehensive  and  beautiful  memoir,  and  fhmlshes  us  with  the  means  of  estbnatiag  ftflgU  A* 
services  he  rendered  to  his  own  and  subsequent  times. 

26.-^Reeantation  ;  or,  Tke  Confeeeione  of  a  Convert  to  Romaniem,    A  Tale  of  DesneetU  and  Bdigtg* 

Life  in  Italy.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Williak  Ihoraham  Kipp,  M.  An  anthor  i^  **  The  ChrisoiM  H* 

lydays  in  Rome."    New  York:  Stanford  ^Swords.  ^ 

This  volume  is  the  production  of  a  lady,  reprinted  from  one  published  In  London  during  Ae  M 

year.    Mr.  Kipp,  the  American  editor,  who  has  gained  some  celebrity  by  seter&l  recent  wolta  «f  t  ^ 

literary  and  religious  character,  and  who  passed  some  time  In  Italy,  bears  unhesitating  testlntfif  p  il 

the  author's  description  of  places.    Almost  every  page  arrayed  before  hln  some  scene  assoMil  " 

with  the  pleasant  hours  he  spent  In  classic  Italy.    The  whole  aim  of  the  work  he  pronounces  m^  | 

ful ;  and,  as  such,  commends  it  to  his  young  countrywomen.    It  strips  off  the  romance  whicht  ttM- 

casual  traveller,  surrounds  Italian  life,  and  reveals  it  as  it  really  it— divested  of  every  domeitie  ImI^ 

ing,  heartless,  and  demoralizing. 

SI.—Annale  of  tke  Poor:conUuning  "  Tke  Dainman*e  Dasutkter,**  "  Tke  Yonmg  OeitagtTf  **  9U 
Jfegro  Servant,*'  eu.    By  Lbioh  KicaxoNn,  A.  M.    A  New  Edition,  enlarged,  witn  an  IntiodiNMif 
Sketch  of  the  Author.    By  John  Avan,  A.  M.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
These  simple  nanratlvee  are  as  familiar  to  niosC  of  our  readers  as  household  words  ;  and  the  pi^' 

Ushers  have  acted  wisdy  la  adding  them  to  tfietr  *«  Cabinet  Ubrnry'*  of  OMMUl  and  rsllgloai  1 
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